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INTRODUCTION 


This  manual  has  been  prepared  for  teachers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades  to  guide  them  in  giving  instruction  in  certain  fundamental 
topics  in  agriculture.  The  simple  projects  suggested  here  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  any  school  in  the  State.  The  plan  is  for  this  instruction  to 
be  given  the  first  year  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  After  which 
those  schools  that  have  followed  the  suggestions  outlined  will  have  a 
second  bulletin  to  guide  them  in  giving  a  second  year's  course  to  students 
in  the  seventh  grade. 

A  glance  at  the  index  will  convince  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
the  rural  and  small  town  schools  of  the  great  value  of  these  simple 
projects  to  the  community.  The  county  superintendents,  therefore,  are 
urged  to  make  this  bulletin  a  part  of  the  reading  circle  work  of  the 
county  for  the  teachers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  order  to  give 
them  an  idea  as  to  how  to  use  this  manual.  The  teachers  of  agriculture 
and  the  home  and  farm  demonstration  agents  can  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  superintendents  in  giving  the  teachers  an  idea  as  to  how  to 
use  this  material. 

This  manual  for  teachers  is  the  result  of  a  co-operative  project  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Various  members  of  the  State  College  staff  are  the  author- 
ity for  the  agricultural  information  contained  in  this  bulletin.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  has  attempted  to  apply  this  informa- 
tion to  the  school  system  of  the  State. 

In  the  selection  and  organization  of  the  material  the  work  has  been 
done  chiefly  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Merrill,  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Instruction, 
States  Relation  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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A  TEACHER'S  MANUAL  FOR  AGRICULTURE 
IN  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  GRADES 


GENERAL  HELPS  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  Plan. — This  manual  contemplates  a  two-year  course  in  agricultural 
instruction  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State.  In  the  smaller  rural 
schools  the  two  grades  pursuing  this  work  may  be  combined  and  the  entire 
course  may  be  given  in  alternate  years,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  recita- 
tions required.  In  consolidated  and  larger  graded  schools  where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  two  suitably  sized  classes  the  work  should  be  taken  as  outlined  in 
the  manual. 

The  plan  of  the  manual  provides  that  the  topics  shall  in  each  case  be: 

1.  Seasonal,  permitting  application  and  observational  study. 

2.  Local,  adapted  to  State  and  community  needs. 

3.  Individual,  encouraging  personal  interest  by  project  work  and  practical 
exercises. 

Each  year  offers  at  least  two  main  crops  and  one  principal  animal  for 
major  study.  Home  project  work  has  been  introduced  wherever  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  lessons  taught. 

The  manual  is  written  for  the  teacher,  not  for  the  pupil.  Suggestions  for 
procedure  upon  the  part  of  the  pupil  are  frequently  made,  but  these  are  for 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  and  should  be  used  as  occasion  requires. 

Which  Topics  to  Teach. — In  schools  where  there  may  be  a  lesson  in  agri- 
culture on  each  school  day,  the  entire  course  may  be  covered,  except  for  such 
topics  as  have  no  local  importance.  This  will  give  ample  opportunity  for  the 
extra  development  of  the  more  important  topics  into  more  than  one  lesson. 

Wherever  the  time  is  more  limited,  the  teacher  should  carry  throughout 
the  two  years  the  main  lines  of  plant  and  animal  production,  with  such  other 
topics  as  are  of  especial  local  value.  First  consideration  should  always  be 
given  to  those  topics  which  the  pupils  themselves  will  apply  in  their  home 
projects,  and  those  that  relate  to  the  needs  of  the  community  are  next  in 
importance.  Avoid  carrying  one  month's  work  over  into  the  next,  except 
when  the  season  or  the  vacation  period  justify  it,  as  the  seasonal  practice  is 
very  important.  Do  not  try  to  teach  everything,  nor  over  elaborate;  do  not 
select  topics  merely  to  satisfy  curiosity,  and  do  not  substitute  your  own 
interest  for  the  interests  of  the  pupil. 

Sources  of  Information. — The  references  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson 
include  standard  texts  upon  agricultural  subjects  and  bulletins  that  may  be 
obtained  free  or  at  small  cost  from  State  and  Federal  sources.  These  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  instruction.  The  references  are  primarily  for  the  use 
of  the  teacher,  but  they  include  texts  simple  enough  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupil.  In  every  case  where  the  subject  is  treated,  first  reference  is 
made  to  the  State  adopted  text  and  then  to  collateral  texts  of  equal  grade, 
finally  ending  in  texts  suitable  for  the  teacher  alone.  The  teacher  should 
be  very  sure  before  placing  a  reference  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  that  the 
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treatment  therein  is  not  too  difficult  for  easy  understanding.  The  series  of 
texts  most  frequently  referred  to  in  this  manual  are  listed  below,  with  the 
abbreviations  used: 

1.  Text:    Agriculture  for  Beginners. 

Authors:    Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill  (Old  Edition). 
Authors:    Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill  (Revised  Edition). 
Publishers:    Ginn  &  Co. 

Abbreviations:  Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill  (0.  E.). 
Abbreviations:    Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill  (R.  E.). 

Text:    Productive  Farming. 
Author:    Kary  C.  Davis. 

Publishers:    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Abbreviation:  Davis. 

Text:    Elementary  Principles  of  Agriculture. 
Authors:    Ferguson  and  Lewis. 

Publishers:    Ferguson  Publishing  Company. 
Abbreviation:    Ferguson  and  Lewis. 

Text:    The  Essentials  of  Agriculture. 
Author:    H.  J.  Waters. 
Publishers:    Ginn  &  Co. 

9 

Abbreviation:  Waters. 

Text:    Effective  Farming. 
Author:    H.  0.  Sampson. 

Publishers:    The  Macmillan  Company. 
Abbreviation:  Sampson. 

\ 

Text:    Garden  Crops. 
Author:    L.  S.  Ivins. 

Publishers:    Rand-McNally  &  Co. 
Abbreviation:  Ivins. 

Text:    Southern  Field  Crops. 
Author:    J.  F.  Duggar. 

Publishers:    The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  b  breviation  :  Duggar. 

Text:    Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
Author:    C.  S.  Plumb. 

Publisher:    Webb  Publishing  Company. 
Abbreviation:  Plumb. 


2.  Bulletins. 

Farmers'  Bulletins  (F.  B.).  Unless  otherwise  noted  in  the  list  of  reference 
bulletins  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  manual,  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  may 
be  obtained  free  of  cost  by  addressing  the  Division  of  Publications,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Those  bulletins  for  which  a  charge 
is  made  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  payment  of  a  nominal  fee. 

Department  bulletins  (D.B.),  circulars,  etc.,  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  upon  payment  of  the  quoted  price. 
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Agricultural  bulletins  and  circulars  issued  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Department,  may 
be  obtained  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  by  writing  those  departments  at 
Raleigh  and  West  Raleigh,  respectively. 

Persons  desiring  to  be  informed  as  to  new  publications  as  issued  should 
address  the  Division  of  Agriculutral  Instruction,  of  the  States  Relations 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  division 
also  issues  helps  for  teachers  and  assists  teachers  who  write  for  help  on 
problems  which  arise  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

3.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  distributes  circu- 
lars and  bulletins  that  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  using  this  manual. 

4.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering,  West  Raleigh,  issues  many  publications  that  will  be  valu- 
able for  the  teacher  and  that  should  be  kept  in  the  school  library. 

5.  The  Census  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  issues  an  abstract  of  the  latest 
census  with  a  supplement  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  This  will  provide 
much  valuable  reference  information. 

As  new  and  useful  bulletins  and  texts  appear,  the  teacher  should  enter  such 
references  under  Sowces  of  Information,  for  the  appropriate  lessons  in  this 
manual.  Publications  of  commercial  concerns  dealing  in  agricultural  mate- 
rials should  be  collected  and  filed  away  for  future  reference. 

The  School  Agricultural  Library. — With  the  advice  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  with  the  assistance  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher  should  assemble  a 
school  library  of  agricultural  books  and  publications.  Each  book  and  bulle- 
tin should  be  properly  stamped,  filed  as  permanent  school  property,  and  in- 
dexed for  convenient  use.  Filing  boxes  for  bulletins  will  preserve  such  mate- 
rial and  make  its  use  more  feasible.  Such  filing  cases  cost  only  a  few  cents 
each,  but  classes  may  make  suitable  boxes  from  pasteboard  and  paper  in 
their  manual  training  work.  Members  of  the  class  should  be  required  to 
personally  write  requests  for  bulletins  and  material  for  the  training  in 
expression  that  it  will  give  them.  Great  care  should  be  used  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  school  funds  for  library  purposes  and  only  the  best  and  most  needed 
references  should  be  purchased. 

Illustrative  Material. — With  the  assistance  of  the  class,  prepare  perma- 
nent collections  of  all  types  of  agricultural  material.  Secure  photographs  and 
pictures  of  animals,  machines,  etc.,  where  the  object  itself  cannot  be  obtained. 
Models  of  farm  buildings  may  be  made  and  collections  of  seeds,  weeds,  soils, 
fertilizers,  etc.,  may  be  carefully  gathered,  prepared,  labeled  and  stored  for 
reference  purposes.  Various  agricultural  catalogues  of  every  nature  should 
be  gathered  and  filed  away  for  ready  reference.  Charts  may  be  enlarged  for 
class  use  as  suggested  in  the  text.  Wherever  a  lantern  is  available,  slides 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Instruction,  States  Rela- 
tions Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  West  Raleigh. 

Surveys. — The  quickest  and  best  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
district  is  to  conduct  a  survey  with  the  assistance  of  the  class.  The  informa- 
tion thus  obtained  becomes  the  basis  of  teaching  agriculture  and  provides 
good  correlations.  It  gives  direction  to  further  inquiry  and  in  successive 
years  measures  the  progress  in  the  district. 
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The  steps  in  conducting  such  a  survey  concerning  any  phase  of  agriculture 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Have  the  problems  clearly  in  the  minds  of  each  pupil. 

2.  Compile  lists  of  questions  some  time  in  advance  and  have  pupils  copy 
them. 

3.  Have  each  pupil  make  inquiries  at  one  or  more  farms  and  attempt  to 
cover  the  entire  district. 

4.  The  teacher  should  participate  in  this  census-taking  partly  for  the  sake 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  patrons. 

5.  All  reports  should  be  collected,  tabulated  and  charted  at  a  time  when 
they  are  most  pertinent. 

G.  Maps  of  the  district  should  be  copied  and  the  data  put  upon  the  maps 
either  in  colors  or  by  distinguishable  legends. 

7.  Correlations  with  arithmetic,  language,  geography  and  other  subjects 
should  be  involved  whenever  this  may  be  natural. 

8.  Each  survey  chart  should  be  properly  dated  and  preserved  for  further 
cless  work  or  for  a  succeeding  year. 

9.  The  teacher  should  study  these  surveys  that  he  may  become  better 
acquainted  with  his  district. 

School  Fairs  or  Exhibits. — The  school  should  hold  a  fair  at  least  once  a 
year,  preferably  at  the  time  when  the  crops  grown  in  the  home  projects  are 
harvested.  In  exhibiting  material  of  any  nature,  the  pupils  should  person- 
ally arrange  and  supervise  the  exhibits  as  far  as  possible.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  the  exhibits  attractive  and  characteristic  of  the  pupil's  work. 
The  co-operation  of  the  school  superintendent,  the  county  agent  and  various 
county  and  State  organizations  should  be  solicited.  Pupils  should  arrange 
suitable  programs  and  issue  personal  invitations  to  attend  the  exhibit.  Vari- 
ous contests  may  be  arranged  as  far  as  possible  having  some  relation  to  the 
type  of  the  exhibit.  For  example,  a  contest  in  stringing  seed  corn  would  fit 
in  with  the  fall  exhibit,  while  rope  tying  would  be  suited  to  a  handicraft  pro- 
gram. The  fair  or  exhibit  should  center  the  attention  of  the  community  on 
possible  resources  or  possible  lines  of  development. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Agriculture. — Some  farmers  and  farm 
women  in  every  district  are  known  to  be  quite  sound  on  general  practice 
and  to  be  interested  in  practical  school  work. 

A  committee  of  three  or  five  such  persons,  invited  by  the  school  committee 
to  co-operate  in  these  matters,  will  be  of  much  assistance  in  obtaining  super- 
vision of  home  projects,  in  locating  good  crops,  herds  and  farm  practice,  in 
co-operating  in  field  trips  and  especially  in  helping  the  teacher  to  avoid 
causes  for  criticism.  This  committee  should,  if  possible,  also  be  representa- 
tive of  the  grange,  the  parent-teacher  association  and  other  organizations. 

Field  Excursions. — Whenever  possible  trips  to  neighboring  farms  should 
be  made.  These  should  be  taken  during  school  hours  and  should  be  very 
definite  in  purpose  and  result.  They  should  be  well  planned  and  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  liable  to  as  little  criticism  as  possible.  The 
last  school  periods  of  Friday  afternoons  are  frequently  found  to  be  the  best 
time  to  make  these  trips,  although  they  will  have  to  be  made  generally  when 
the  object  for  which  they  are  taken  may  be  seen  and  studied. 

The  trip  should  be  arranged  well  in  advance  and  all  details  provided  for, 
that  there  may  be  little  or  no  unnecessary  delay.    The  object  for  which  the 
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trip  is  made  should  be  discussed  with  the  class  in  advance  and  every  pupil 
should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  this  object  is.  If  material  is  to  be  collected, 
a  definite  list  of  it  should  be  made;  if  things  are  to  be  observed,  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  to  look  for  must  be  had  by  each  pupil.  Insist  on  note  taking 
for  details  which  may  be  confused  later  and  have  reports  of  each  trip  written 
as  language  lessons.    Make  the  trip  business-like  and  not  an  aimless  ramble. 

The  Home  Project. — A  project  is  a  definite  piece  of  work  embracing  a 
cycle  of  productiveness  that  shall  be  completed  in  a  definite  period  of  time. 
The  term  "home  project"  as  applied  to  elementary  agriculture  includes  the 
following  requisites:  (1)  There  must  be  selected  a  definite  plan  for  work  at 
home  which  will  extend  over  a  season  or  more;  (2)  this  work  must  be  a  part 
of  the  agricultural  instruction  given  in  the  school;  (3)  it  should  be  new  to 
the  pupil  and  should  be  pursued  and  completed  in  a  definite  period  of  time; 
(4)  detailed  records  of  time,  method,  cost  and  income  should  be  honestly  and 
efficiently  kept,  and  (5)  a  full  report  based  on  this  record  must  be  submitted 
to  the  teacher. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  pupil'  carry  one  plant  production  project  and  one 
animal  project  each  year,  but  he  should  not  take  up  more  than  he  can  con- 
veniently do  well.  Several  projects  are  suggested  for  each  year's  work,  and 
the  teacher  and  pupil  should  select  such  project  for  individual  work  as  can 
here  be  done  under  the  pupil's  environment.  The  co-operation  of  the  home 
and  all  other  contributing  agencies  are  much  to  be  desired  in  the  project 
work.  The  Extension  Service  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  will  render  valuable  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  home  projects. 

Preparing  and  Teaching  the  Manual  Lessons. — Whether  the  teacher  is 
well  trained  in  agriculture  or  not,  certain  steps  in  using  this  manual  are 
advisable. 

I.  Preliminary  Preparation:  Obtain  all  bulletins  referred  to  in  this 
manual.  Collect  local  data  by  field  trips  and  surveys.  Read  all  references 
carefully  before  arranging  for  lesson.  Arrange  all  illustrative  material  to 
best  advantage  and  have  ready  for  use  as  needed.  Become  familiar  with  the 
textbook  treatment  of  the  subject,  especially  the  adopted  text. 

II.  Immediate  Preparation:  Get  the  problem  of  each  lesson  clearly  in 
mind.  Review  the  references  and  assign  work  to  pupils  best  prepared  to 
handle  it.  Plan  field  trips  .judiciously  and  well  in  advance  of  the  time  to  be 
taken.  Select  the  type  of  project  work  to  be  pursued  and  have  the  object  of 
this  work  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Review  other  lessons  related  to  the 
one  being  studied  and  assemble  all  correlative  information  available. 

III.  Presenting  the  Lesson:  Use  that  type  of  treatment  of  the  lesson  that 
will  best  fit  the  class,  the  material  and  the  local  conditions.  Test  the  pupil's 
observational  powers  at  every  opportunity.  Encourage  original,  personal  in- 
vestigation upon  the  pupil's  part  and  demand  clear-cut,  forceful  descriptions 
in  presentation  of  facts.  Use  illustrative  material  and  demonstrations  while 
questioning  pupils.  Suggest  rather  than  tell  facts  and  conditions;  study  the 
problem  with,  instead  of  teaching  it  to  the  pupils. 

IV.  Follow-up  Work:  Use  all  correlations  possible.  Observe  related  prac- 
tices as  found  about  the  school.  Emphasize  the  home  project  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Review  frequently  and  refer  to  the  subject  in  future  lessons.  Reason- 
able repetition  of  important  facts  is  very  necessary. 
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FIRST  YEAR 

SEPTEMBER 
Lesson  1 

Lesson  Topic. — Selecting  the  corn  seed  ears  from  the  field. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill  (O.  E.),  pp.  69-71; 
(R.  E.),  pp.  66-68;  Davis,  pp.  146,  135-139;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  322-325: 
Waters,  pp.  142-144;  Sampson,  pp.  103-105;  Duggar,  pp.  127-131;  Williams  and 
Hill,  pp.  93-112;  Farmers'  Bulletins  414,  1175;  North  Carolina  Extension  Cir- 
culars 2,  88. 

Illustrative  Material. — Students  should  bring  individual  corn  plants, 
roots,  stems,  and  flowers  to  the  class  for  detailed  study.  The  names,  loca- 
tions, structures  and  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  should  be 
learned.  Field  trips  should  be  made  to  adjacent  fields  and  a  careful  study 
made  of  how  the  corn  plant  grows  in  association  with  other  plants. 

Subject  Matter. — The  best  way  to  select  seed  corn  is  from  the  plants 
growing  in  the  field.  This  selection  should  take  place  directly  after  maturity. 
The  value  of  seed  corn  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  parent  plant,  and  if  the  best  seed  is  to  be  chosen  it  must  be  obtained 
from  the  healthy  and  large  producing  plants.  Seed  corn  should  only  be 
selected  from  plants  that  show  good  adaptation  to  the  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions where  they  grow,  that  offer  a  high-yielding  variety  and  high-yielding 
stalks  of  that  variety,  and  that  mature  well.  The  plants  selected  for  seed 
corn  should  also  be  free  from  all  trace  of  disease  and  insect  injury.  The 
first  step  in  insuring  good  seed  for  next  year's  planting  is  to  select  the  ances- 
tors of  the  seed  corn  to  be  used.  Mark  the  selected  plants  with  cloth  strips 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  plants.  Seed  corn  is  chosen  from  well- 
grown  and  vigorous  plants.  The  stalk  to  be  marked  must  have  an  abundance 
of  well-shaped  leaves  of  the  right  color,  and  should  be  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low  in  growth.  The  ears  selected  ought  to  grow  at  a  uniform  height  on 
the  plants,  and  should  droop  somewhat  from  the  shank.  The  first  cultivation, 
however,  is  high  yield  of  grain  for  stock.  The  kernels  must  be  well  shaped 
and  regular.  The  marked  plants  should  be  watched  until  the  grain  is  ma- 
ture, and  then  the  ears  should  be  gathered  by  themselves  and  stored  in  a 
safe,  dry  place  where  there  is  ample  ventilation. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Time  for  selecting  seed  ears.  Method  employed 
in  selecting  seed  ears.  Kinds  of  plants  to  be  marked:  (1)  Best  producing 
plants,  (2)  well-balanced  stalks,  (3)  sturdiness  of  stalk,  (4)  absence  of 
suckers,  (5)  resistance  to  diseases  and  pests.  Amount  of  seed  to  be  selected. 
Care  in  gathering  selected  ears.  Characteristics  of  desired  ear:  (1)  adapted 
to  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  (2)  of  high-yielding  variety,  (3)  easily  pre- 
served until  spring,  (4)  well-balanced  in  all  its  parts. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  methods  given  in  texts  and  bulletins 
under  Sources  of  Information  with  practices  of  farmers  as  found  in  the  school 
neighborhood.  Compare  various  methods  used  and  select  that  one  best 
adapted  for  individual  corn  project. 
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Project  Work. — Select  10  0  plants  in  some  good  corn  field.  Gather  the 
best  ears  from  these  plants  when  they  have  matured  and  make  provision  for 
preserving  them  for  planting  in  the  project  acre  next  spring.  If  the  stu- 
dent has  already  raised  an  acre  of  corn  as  his  project,  this  selection  should 
be  made  from  that  acre  and  the  ears  saved  for  the  second  year's  planting. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  report  of  all  work  done  in  select- 
ing seed  corn  from  the  field. 

Drawing:  Make  simple  drawings  of  the  corn  plant  brought  into  the  class- 
room, clearly  labeling  its  parts. 

History:  Study  historic  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  corn  in  America  and 
its  introduction  into  Europe. 

Geography:  On  an  butline  map  locate  the  original  area  where  corn  was 
found  in  this  country. 

Arithmetic:  If  we  could  increase  the  corn  yield  three  bushels  per  acre 
next  year,  what  would  be  the  total  yield  in  the  United  States  based  on  1920 
acreage?   What  would  be  the  home  farm  yield? 

Lesson  2 

Lesson  Topic. — Preparing  for  the  fall  garden. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill  (O.E.),  pp.  179-180; 
(R.  E.),  89,  235-237;  Davis,  pp.  191-192;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  266;  Samp- 
son, pp.  277-278;  Ivins,  pp.  232-233;  Farmers'  Bulletins  934,  1044;  Bureau  of 
Education,  Garden  Manual,  Southwestern  Region,  Lesson  69;  N.  C.  Extension 
Circular  43. 

Illustrative  Material. — Lists  of  fall  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  the  home 
garden  should  be  made  out  by  the  students  and  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
class.    Diagrams  of  fall  gardens  should  be  displayed  and  criticised. 

Subject  Matter. — Fall  gardens  should  be  more  common  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  The  fall  season  is  a  sort  of  another  spring,  and  the  home 
garden  should  be  increased  in  efficiency  by  using  this  season  for  growing 
suitable  vegetables.  Besides  continuing  the  cultivation  of  the  summer  crops, 
planting  new  vegetables  that  will  grow  well  during  the  cooler  season,  the 
fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  make  preparation  for  next  spring's  garden.  If 
the  garden  soil  is  kept  under  cultivation  all  the  time  it  will  be  more  mellow 
and  very  much  more  suitable  for  spring  use.  If  all  trash  and  dead  crops  are 
turned  under  and  new  plants  are  put  in  their  places,  trouble  from  insect 
pests  will  be  materially  reduced.  Insects  hibernate  through  the  winter  in 
trash  or  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil;  if  the  trash  is  destroyed  and 
the  soil  cultivated  the  insects  will  be  killed  off.  Fall  garden  work  consists 
of  (1)  taking  care  of  crops  on  hand,  (2)  replacing  gathered  crops  with 
others,  (3)  preparing  for  next  year's  work.  A  fall  crop  should  be  put  in  the 
place  of  each  gathered  crop.  The  garden  should  be  kept  working  just  as  long 
as  possible.  The  fall  crops  selected  should  be  those  needed  for  the  table  or 
those  that  can  be  preserved  for  use  during  the  winter.  A  definite  plan  of 
fall  planting  should  be  made  in  advance  of  setting  out  the  crops,  and  care 
should  be  used  in  selecting  the  vegetables  planted  that  no  loss  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  planting  crops  that  cannot  be  utilized. 
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Subtopics  for  Study. — Nature  of  crops  found  in  the  garden.  Time  of 
marketing  of  each.  Kinds  of  crops  to  replace  summer  crops.  Types  of  crops 
grown:  (1)  Root  crops,  (2)  stem  crops,  (3)  leaf  crops,  (4)  flower  crops.  Im- 
portance of  keeping  the  garden  at  work.  Meaning  of  succession  planting. 
Necessity  for  planning  fall  work:  (1)  To  take  care  of  crops  on  hand,  (2)  to 
utilize  best  crops  to  replace  older  ones,  (3)  to  prepare  for  next  year's  garden. 

Practical  Exercises. — Make  a  study  of  various  fall  gardens  found  in  the 
home  neighborhood.  Learn  all  possible  about  new  crops  introduced  in  gar- 
dens the  past  year.  Make  diagrams  of  various  neighboring  gardens  for  dis- 
cussion and  criticism  in  the  class. 

Project  Work. — Prepare  the  project  home  garden  for  fall  planting.  As 
fast  as  a  summer  crop  matures  replace  it  with  a  fall  crop.  Keep  the  garden 
clean  and  destroy  all  accumulated  trash.  Make  complete  diagrams  for  fall 
plantings. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  plans  made  for 
fall  gardening. 

Drawing:  Make  a  large  diagram  of  the  home  fall  garden  in  ink,  indicating 
where  each  crop  is  to  be  planted  and  the  amount  of  space  allotted  to  same. 

Geography:  On  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States  locate  the  great  truck 
garden  areas. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  cost  of  preparing,  planting  and  cultivating  the 
fall  garden  plot.  Preserve  this  for  comparison  with  the  market  returns 
received  for  fall  garden  products. 

Lesson  3 

Lesson  Topic. — Harvesting  and  curing  the  peanut  crop. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill  (O.E.),  p.  175; 
(R.  E.) ,  p.  203;  Sampson,  pp.  196-197;  Duggar,  p.  481;  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  431. 

Illustrative  Material. — Several  whole  peanut  plants  showing  roots,  nod- 
ules, fruit,  stems  and  leaves  should  be  mounted  on  heavy  cardboard.  Pictures 
of  various  machines  used  for  lifting  the  plants  should  be  displayed.  Photo- 
graphs of  stacked  vines  standing  in  the  field  should  be  studied.  Peanut  dig- 
ging machines  used  on  near-by  farms  should  be  inspected. 

Subject  Matter. — There  is  no  fixed  rule  to  determine  the  time  for  dig- 
ging peanut  vines  as  conditions  vary  so  much  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  where  they  are  raised.  It  is  the  general  practice,  however,  to  dig  or 
"lift"  peanuts  before  the  first  frost.  A  delay  in  digging  tends  to  give  the 
peanut  an  opportunity  to  mature,  break  through  its  shell  and  to  sprout. 
September  and  October  are  the  months  when  most  of  the  digging  is  done. 
Digging  should  start  just  as  soon  as  the  vines  have  the  greatest  number  of 
mature  nuts  on  them.  Peanut  vines  are  plowed  from  the  ground  with  a  one- 
horse  turning-plow  with  the  mold-board  removed  and  replaced  on  the  row 
side  of  the  plow.  Sometimes  a  two-horse  plow  similar  to  that  used  for  dig- 
ging potatoes  is  used.  A  regular  machine  potato  digger  drawn  by  two  or 
three  horses  will  "lift"  from  ten  to  twelve  acres  of  peanuts  a  day.  Any  de- 
vice that  will  sever  the  roots  of  the  plant  just  below  where  the  nuts  are 
formed  will  harvest  the  crop  successfully.    After  the  plants  are  plowed  they 
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are  lifted  from  the  beds  with  forks,  or  by  hand,  and  thrown  into  piles.  The 
vines  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  hours  in  these  piles  and  are  then 
stacked.  The  stacks  should  be  narrow  and  not  over  six  feet  high.  They  are 
built  around  stakes  set  about  fourteen  inches  into  the  ground  for  support. 
About  eight  inches  above  the  ground  on  these  stakes  two  18-inch  laths  are 
nailed  at  right  angles  to  keep  the  vines  from  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
the  soil.  The  vines  are  piled  about  the  stakes  with  the  nuts  toward  the 
center,  a  space  being  left  around  the  pole  for  ventilation.  In  piling  the  vines, 
it  is  well  to  give  them  sufficient  slope  so  that  they  will  easily  shed  all  water 
that  may  fall  upon  them.  The  stack  is  generally  topped  with  a  bunch  of 
grass,  hay  or  rolled  vines  to  shed  rain.  It  is  not  advisable  to  store  the  vines 
in  a  barn  or  shed,  either  when  curing  for  market  or  when  the  crop  is  to  be 
used  for  feed,  as  this  method  is  too  expensive  in  handling  and  does  not  pro- 
duce as  satisfactory  a  hay  as  when  the  vines  are  allowed  to  dry  out  in  the 
open.  It  takes  from  five  to  six  weeks  for  the  plant  to  cure;  after  this  period 
that  part  of  the  crop  intended  for  stock  feeding  may  be  placed  in  a  barn. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Best  time  for  harvesting  the  peanut  crop.  Meth- 
ods used  in  digging  the  vines.  Various  implements  that  are  used  in  harvest- 
ing. How  long  vines  should  be  left  on  ground  before  stacking.  How  peanut 
poles  are  made.  How  vines  are  piled  on  poles  for  stacking.  Why  vines  should 
be  kept  dry.  Need  for  proper  ventilation.  Length  of  time  for  curing.  How 
used  after  curing. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  methods  used  by  neighboring  farmers  in 
harvesting  their  peanut  crops.  Assist  some  farmer  in  gathering  his  crop  of 
peanuts. 

Project  Work. — If  the  student's  project  has  been  to  raise  an  acre  or 
more  of  peanuts  the  best  harvesting  methods  should  be  utilized  on  this 
project.  Experience  gained  in  aiding  other  farmers  should  be  utilized  later 
when  the  peanut  project  is  ready  for  harvesting.  Careful  records  should  be 
kept  of  all  work  to  aid  in  harvesting  the  project  crop. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  various  farmers 
about  the  home  harvest  their  peanut  crop. 

Botany:  Make  a  careful,  detailed  study  of  the  peanut  plant,  especially  of 
its  root  system  and  the  work  it  does. 

Drawing:  Make  drawings  of  the  nodules  found  on  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

Arithmetic:  From  the  acreage  planted,  the  bushel  yield  and  the  market 
price  of  peanuts,  compute  the  value  of  the  home  (or  a  neighboring)  peanut 
crop. 

Lesson  4 
Lesson  Topic. — Breeds  of  hogs. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  202- 
203;  (R.E.),  pp.  280-281;  Davis,  pp.  300-302;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  217-219; 
Waters,  pp.  395-401;  Sampson,  pp.  407-413;  Plumb,  pp.  99-112;  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 765. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  showing  the  characteristics  of  the  vari- 
ous breeds  of  hogs  should  be  displayed  in  the  classroom.  Whenever  possible, 
visits  should  be  made  to  farms  that  have  pure-bred  swine. 
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Subject  Matter. — There  are  two  types  of  hogs  grown  in  this  country :  the 
lard  type  and  the  bacon  type.  The  first  far  outnumbers  the  second  and  is 
much  more  popular  with  the  general  farmers.  The  lard  type  has  been  devel- 
oped more  highly  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  country,  and  is  some- 
times known  as  "the  American  type  of  hog."  The  lard  hog  is  corn  bred,  fat- 
tening rapidly  on  this  grain  that  has  a  tendency  to  produce  fat  at  the  expense 
of  lean  meat,  owing  to  its  deficiency  in  protein  and  ash.  The  bacon  breeds 
are  not  raised  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  United  States.  The  lard  type  of 
hog  is  low  set  and  very  compact  in  its  body.  The  shoulders  and  hindquarters 
are  full  with  hams  carried  out  straight  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  flesh  is 
thick  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  body  at  killing  time,  and  pigs  should 
weigh  from  175  to  250  pounds.  The  bacon  type  is  long  in  body  and  less  wide 
in  the  back.  Heavy  hams  are  not  desirable  in  this  hog.  They  should  be 
smooth  and  taper  toward  the  back.  The  type  generally  has  a  lean  and  lanky 
appearance.  The  principal  breed  in  the  lard  type  is  the  Poland-China.  This 
is  an  Ohio  bred  type  that  presents  a  compact,  full  symmetrical  build,  black 
in  color  with  white  markings  on  face,  feet  and  tail.  The  Poland-China  hogs 
are  easily  sold  in  the  market  as  they  produce  the  most  finished  carcass  at  an 
early  age  of  any  breed.  The  Berkshire  is  another  popular  breed  of  the  lard 
type.  These  hogs  originated  in  England,  but  have  been  improved  and  devel- 
oped in  this  country.  The  color  of  this  hog  is  like  that  of  the  Poland-China. 
The  nose  is  sharply  dished  and  the  ears  are  held  very  erect.  The  Berkshire 
are  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  bacon  as  well  as  lard.  Other  breeds 
of  the  lard  type  are  the  Duroc-Jersey,  the  Chester  White,  and  the  Hampshire. 
The  latter  breed  is  sometimes  classed  between  the  lard  and  the  bacon  types. 
The  Tamworth  is  the  best  example  of  the  bacon  type  of  hog.  This  breed  is 
probably  the  purest  of  all  breeds.  The  color  is  distinctively  red  and  the 
snout  is  rather  long.  The  quality  of  the  bacon  produced  is  unsurpassed.  The 
Yorkshire  is  another  bacon  breed  sometimes  found  on  our  farms. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Types  of  hogs  found  about  the  home.  Uses  of 
each  type.  Characteristics  of  the  lard  hog;  of  the  bacon  hog.  Breeds  of  hogs 
that  produce  lard.  Characteristics  of  (1)  Poland-China,  (2)  Berkshire, 
(3)  Duroc-Jersey,  (4)  Chester  White,  (5)  Hampshire.  Characteristics  of 
hogs  that  produce  bacon:  (1)  Tamworth,  (2)  Yorkshire.  Best  type  for  home 
use. 

Practical  Exercises. — Study  the  various  breeds  of  hogs  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  Compare  these  breeds  as  to  value  of  product,  ease  of  grow- 
ing, freedom  from  disease,  etc. 

Project  AVork. — Decide  upon  a  breed  to  be  used  in  the  hog  project. 
Make  arrangements  to  obtain  pure  stock  for  this  work.  Only  pure-blooded 
hogs  should  be  chosen. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  characteristics 
of  each  breed  of  hogs,  telling  something  of  its  productive  value. 

History:  Trace  the  history  of  the  development  of  each  breed. 

Geography:  On  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  color  the  great  hog- 
producing  areas.  Compare  these  areas  with  the  corn  and  peanut  producing 
sections. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  number  of  each  breed  of  hogs  that  are  found  in 
the  school  section.  At  the  market  valuations,  what  is  the  worth  of  each 
breed  to  the  community?  Which  breed  is  the  most  valuable? 
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OCTOBER 

Lesson  1 

Lesson  Topic. — Harvesting  the  corn  crop. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.B.),  pp.  170- 
172;   (R.E.),  pp.  201-202;  Davis,  pp.  146-150;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  328- 

329;  Waters,  p.  152;  Sampson,  pp.  117-120;  Duggar,  pp.  189-204;  Williams 
and  Hill,  pp.  215-231;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  303,  992. 

Illustrative  Material. — Collections  should  be  made  of  photographs  illus- 
trating various  corn  harvesting  machinery.  A  modern  corn  harvester  should 
be  brought  to  the  school  for  study.  Trips  may  be  made  to  adjacent  farms  to 
observe  the  various  methods  employed  in  harvesting  corn. 

Subject  Matter. — Harvesting  methods  vary  with  the  use  to  be  made  of 
the  crop.  Matured  ears  are  generally  husked  from  the  standing  stalks  or 
when  the  stalks  are  gathered  into  shocks.  Corn  is  frequently  cut  by  hand 
with  large  knives  and  then  shocked  before  husking.  This  is  a  very  hard  and 
expensive  way  to  gather  the  corn  crop.  There  are  several  good  corn-cutting 
machines  on  the  market  that  aid  the  farmer  in  this  difficult  work.  The  corn 
binder  cuts  the  stalks,  binds  them  into  bundles  and  places  them  on  the  ground 
or  else  loads  them  into  a  wagon  as  the  farmer  may  desire.  Such  a  machine 
is  a  great  labor  saver.  After  the  shocks  have  stood  in  the  field  for  some  days 
to  cure,  the  ears  are  husked  and  the  stalks  or  corn  stover  are  stored  in 
barns  to  be  fed  later  to  the  farm  animals.  When  both  the  ears  and  the 
stover  is  to  be  fed,  the  plants  are  cut  when  about  half  the  leaves  are  still 
green.  A  shredder  is  used  to  cut  the  fodder  into  small  pieces.  After  the 
corn  plants  are  all  cut  up  they  are  stored  in  large,  air-tight  buildings  called 
silos.  This  corn,  or  silage  as  it  is  now  called,  is  fed  green  to  the  farm 
animals.  Many  farms  have  silos  large  enough  to  store  all  the  corn  they  need 
for  winter  use.  Pulling  fodder — that  is,  stripping  the  leaves  from  the  corn 
plant  and  tying  them  into  bundles — is  still  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
South.  These  bundles  are  generally  attached  to  the  standing  stalks  and 
allowed  to  cure  for  several  days.  After  being  thoroughly  dried  the  bundles 
are  stored  in  stacks  or  barns. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Time  for  harvesting  the  corn  crop.  Condition  of 
plants  at  time  of  harvesting:  (1)  Stage  of  maturity,  (2)  effect  of  season  on 
ripening  period,  (3)  difference  in  maturity  between  varieties,  (4)  care  to 
be  used  in  harvesting.  Machines  used  in  harvesting  corn;  advantages  of 
each.  Methods  of  harvesting:  (1)  Stripping,  (2)  topping,  (3)  harvesting 
ears  only,  (4)  harvesting  entire  plant.  Use  of  shredder  and  silo.  Machines 
used  in  harvesting:  (1)  Hand  knives,  (2)  sled  harvesters,  (3)  two-row  har- 
vesters, (4)  binders,  (5)  shockers,  (6)  pickers. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  machines  suggested  for  use  in  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  992  with  those  in  use  on  near-by  farms.  Compare  the  various 
ways  farmers  have  of  harvesting  their  corn. 

Project  Work. — Learn  thoroughly  how  to  strip  the  leaves  from  the  corn 
plant  and  how  to  shuck  corn  from  actual  field  experience.  This  experience 
should  be  applied  to  the  project  acre  when  the  student's  corn  is  ready  for 
harvesting. 
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Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  short  description  of  one  of  the  corn 
harvesting  machines  used. 

History:  Study  the  history  of  the  development  of  corn  harvesting  ma- 
chines. 

Arithmetic:  If  the  cost  of  using  a  corn  sled  is  $1.18  per  acre,  of  cutting  by 
hand  is  $1.50  per  acre,  and  a  shocker  is  $1.06  per  acre,  how  much  would  it 
cost  to  harvest  14%  acres  of  corn  by  each  method?  How  much  cheaper 
would  it  be  to  use  a  shocker  instead  of  a  sled? 

Lesson  2 

Lesson  Topic. — The  care  of  fall  garden  crops. 

Sources  of  Information. — Ivins,  pp.  232-233;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos. 
934,  1044;  Bureau  of  Education,  Garden  Manual,  Southwestern  Region, 
Lesson  55. 

Illustrative  Material. — Students  should  make  a  list  of  fall  garden  crops 
growing  in  their  garden.  Compare  this  list  with  lists  from  other  gardens. 
Note  on  list  the  care  required  by  each  crop.  Preserve  specimens  of  the  vari- 
ous plants  grown  for  class  study. 

Subject  Matter. — There  is  much  waste  in  gardening  due  to  carelessness 
after  crops  are  planted.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  start  a  garden,  but  it 
requires  patience  and  continued  care  to  obtain  the  best  results  at  harvest 
time.  Constant  cultivation  should  be  given  the  fall  garden.  A  mulch  ought 
to  be  kept  on  the  surface  to  reduce  soil  moisture  evaporation.  Do  not  work 
the  soil  too  soon  after  a  rain.  Working  a  wet  soil  hurts  the  growth  of  plants. 
Use  a  rake  or  hoe  to  stir  the  soil,  and  do  not  cultivate  too  deeply  as  there  is 
danger  of  cutting  the  tender  plant  roots.  A  light  breaking  of  the  top  soil  is 
sufficient.  All  garden  crops  should  be  well  marked.  Small  markers  should 
be  set  at  the  corner  of  each  plot.  These  markers  can  be  made  of  shingles 
dipped  in  white  paint  and  the  name  of  the  crop  scratched  on  the  marker  be- 
fore the  paint  has  dried.  Many  crops  can  be  grown  through  the  frost  period 
if  they  are  protected  with  straw  or  even  newspapers.  The  piants  should  be 
well  covered  during  the  cold  nights.  If  newspapers  are  used  they  should  be 
fastened  down  so  that  they  will  not  be  blown  away.  Cabbage  plants  should 
be  cut  off,  not  pulled  from  the  ground.  If  this  is  done,  new  leaves  will  fre- 
quently form.  As  fast  as  a  summer  crop  matures  it  should  be  replaced  by  a 
fall  crop  or  its  space  cleaned  up  and  prepared  for  next  year's  planting.  In 
cultivating  the  garden,  practice  what  is  called  "level  culture";  do  not  bank 
the  soil  about  the  plants.  "Hilling"  tends  to  dry  out  the  soil  as  more  of  it 
is  exposed  to  the  air  than  in  level  culture. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Kinds  of  crops  suitable  for  fall  garden.  Special 
care  needed  by  these  crops.  Necessity  for  continued  cultivation.  Reasons  for 
cultivation:  (1)  Remove  weeds,  (2)  create  mulches,  (3)  destroy  late  insects, 
(4)  allow  air  to  penetrate  the  soil.  Methods  of  marking  crops.  Growing 
season  of  late  crops:  (1)  Those  harvested  at  frost  time,  (2)  those  that  grow 
through  the  frost  period.  Ways  of  protecting  long  season  crops:  (1)  With 
straw,  (2)  with  newspaper,  (3)  with  glass.  Advantages  of  level  culture.  Im- 
portance of  replacing  summer  crops  with  fall  crops. 
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Practical  Exercises. — Make  a  study  of  the  different  ways  gardeners  care 
for  fall  crops.  Compare  the  economic  values  of  the  different  fall  crops  grown 
in  the  home  neighborhood. 

Project  Work. — Carefully  cultivate  the  fall  project  garden.  Practice 
level  culture  whenever  possible.  Plant  and  cultivate  at  least  one  new  late 
fall  crop.    Prepare  to  protect  all  crops  through  the  frost  period. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  some  one  fall 
crop  is  cultivated  in  the  home  garden.  Describe  the  methods  used  for  pro- 
tecting the  growing  plants  from  the  fall  frosts. 

Botany:  Make  a  detailed  study  of  some  fall  fruit  raised  in  the  garden. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  market  value  of  the  fall  garden.  Compare  this 
with  the  cost  value  found  in  Lesson  2,  under  the  month  of  September.  De- 
termine the  amount  of  profit  or  loss  on  the  fall  garden. 

Lesson  3 

Lesson  Topic. — Picking  and  marketing  the  peanut  crop. 

Sources  of  Information. — Duggar,  pp.  481-482;  Farmers'  Bulletin,  431. 

Illustrative  Material. — If  practical,  a  visit  should  be  made  to  a  peanut 
field  while  picking  is  going  on.  If  picking  machines  are  used  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  school,  these  should  be  studied  while  in  operation. 

Subject  Matter. — Peanuts  should  be  allowed  to  cure  in  the  stack  at  least 
four  weeks  before  being  picked.  Pods  should  not  be  picked  until  thoroughly 
ripened.  This  ripening  period  will  vary  with  the  weather;  if  the  weather  is 
dry  and  windy,  picking  will  take  place  much  earlier  than  it  would  if  the 
weather  is  sultry  and  moist.  Too  rapid  a  curing  is  not  good  for  peanuts,  as 
the  pods  are  likely  to  become  shriveled  and  discolored.  Picking  generally 
takes  place  late  in  the  autumn.  Hand-picked  peanuts  always  bring  the  high- 
est market  prices.  Hand  picking  is  generally  done  by  women  and  children. 
In  the  South  negro  labor  is  employed  in  this  work  on  account  of  its  economic 
cheapness.  If  the  vines  are  full  of  pods  a  picker  will  pick  about  ten  bushels 
a  day.  The  price  paid  per  bushel  varies  with  the  section  where  the  peanuts 
are  raised  and  the  general  availability  of  labor.  Two  types  of  machines  are 
sometimes  used  for  picking:  (1)  A  cylinder  machine  similar  to  a  grain  sepa- 
rator and  (2)  a  wire-mesh  machine  that  has  brushes  to  remove  the  nuts  as 
they  fall  through  the  meshes.  The  cylinder  machine  will  injure  the  pods 
badly  by  breaking  unless  great  care  is  used  and  the  cylinder  is  revolved  very 
slowly,  not  over  400  revolutions  a  minute.  At  no  time  after  curing  should 
the  pods  be  exposed  to  dampness.  If  the  shells  become  moist  they  will 
darken  in  color  and  deteriorate  in  value.  If  peanuts  show  any  trace  of  damp- 
ness after  being  taken  from  the  vines  they  should  be  spread  out  on  a  floor 
and  left  until  thoroughly  dried  again.  After  being  dried  the  pods  should  be 
put  into  bags  and  taken  to  a  cleaning  factory.  If  the  nuts  are  to  be  used  at 
home  it  is  not  so  important  to  get  them  absolutely  clean,  but  if  they  are  to 
be  sent  to  a  market  it  is  best  to  have  them  cleaned  and  graded  properly. 
The  factory  process  consists  of  cleaning  the  product  of  all  dirt  and  foreign 
substances  and  grading  it.  This  is  done  by  running  the  pods  through  ma- 
chines that  blow  out  the  impurities,  shell  the  nuts,  polish  them  and  grade 
them.  In  modern  factory  cleaning  no  part  of  the  product  is  wasted  as  all 
the  broken  parts  can  be  manufactured  into  peanut  products  of  some  kind. 
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The  pea  vines  or  straw  left  after  the  nuts  are  removed  is  very  valuable  as  a 
stock  feed.  It  makes  a  hay  fully  as  acceptable  as  clover  hay.  When  ma- 
chines are  used  for  picking  a  larger  proportion  of  the  vine  is  available  for 
hay.  Some  farmers  bale  the  vines,  while  others  stack  the  product  in  thei^ 
barns  in  bulk.  Baled  hay  is  more  easily  stored,  besides  being  in  a  better 
salable  shape  than  bulk  hay. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Time  necessary  for  proper  curing.  When  picking 
should  take  place.  Weather  factors  that  influence  this  time.  Two  ways  pea- 
nuts are  picked.  Type  of  labor  used  in  hand  picking.  Two  kinds  of  ma- 
chines used  in  picking.  Effect  of  dampness  on  pods.  How  dampened  pods 
may  be  dried.  How  pods  are  cleaned.  Advantages  of  factory  cleaning.  Use 
of  pea-vine  straw.   How  this  product  is  stored  and  sold. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  ways  of  picking  and  cleaning 

peanuts  that  are  found  on  the  farms  about  the  home.  If  practical,  visit  some 
peanut  cleaning  factory  and  study  the  methods  used. 

Project  Work. — Pick  and  clean  the  product  from  the  peanut  project. 

Record  all  stages  of  the  work  on  the  project  record  sheets. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  description  of  how  the  peanut  crop  is 
picked,  cleaned  and  marketed.  If  a  visit  was  made  to  a  peanut  factory  write 
an  account  of  everything  seen  there. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  cost  of  picking  and  cleaning  by  hand  the  home 
peanut  crop.  Estimate  the  cost  of  doing  this  by  machinery.  At  the  present 
price  of  labor  and  at  the  market  prices  paid  for  the  finished  product,  which 
way  is  the  more  economical? 

Lesson  4 

Lesson  Topic. — Judging  hogs. 

Sources  of  Information. — Sampson,  pp.  421-423;  Plumb,  pp.  209-220; 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Circular  83,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Illustrative  Material. — Score  cards  for  judging  lard  and  bacon  type  of 
hogs  should  be  obtained  from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Visits  should 
be  made  to  fairs  where  hog  judging  is  being  conducted. 

Subject  Matter. — The  general  quality  of  the  hog  under  judgment  is  of 
great  importance.  This  is  shown  by  the  general  build,  the  size  of  bone, 
shape  and  development  of  head,  condition  of  the  hair  and  amount  of  weight 
consistent  with  quality.  In  the  sale  of  hogs,  about  250  pounds  is  considered 
to  be  most  satisfactory  for  slaughtering  purposes.  The  flesh  should  be  uni- 
form and  smooth  with  as  few  seams  or  creases  as  possible.  In  judging  hogs 
different  score  cards  are  used  for  each  type.  These  cards  will  treat  the  same 
points  of  structure,  but  in  different  ways,  as  the  characteristics  desired  for 
a  lard  type  are  not  those  of  a  bacon  type.  The  first  topic  for  judging  is  the 
general  form  of  the  hog.  The  weights  will  vary  considerably  between  the 
types,  as  the  bacon  hog  is  much  lighter  than  the  lard  hog.  Where  breadth 
and  depth  of  body  are  looked  for  in  one  type,  long,  smooth  formation  with 
a  level  back,  will  be  looked  for  in  the  other.  The  general  formation  of  the 
head  is  important.  The  face  should  be  wide  between  the  eyes  and  the  snout 
well  dished.  As  few  wrinkles  as  possible  should  be  located  about  the  jowls 
in  either  type.    A  large,  coarse  head  is  generally  an  evidence  of  waste.  The 
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neck  of  the  hog  should  be  short,  broad  and  sturdy.  It  should  blend  into  the 
shoulders  smoothly.  The  shoulders  of  the  hog  should  be  carefully  judged. 
These  should  not  be  too  heavy  or  coarse,  but  should  be  well  covered  with 
flesh.  The  shoulders  of  the  bacon  type  will  be  lighter  than  those  of  the  lard 
type.  The  shoulders  are  valuable  for  meat  and  so  should  be  well  covered  with 
flesh.  The  back  of  the  hog  furnishes  chops,  roasts  and  lard,  and  so  should 
be  broad  and  slightly  arched.  The  sides  should  be  deep  and  smooth  from 
the  front  to  the  hind  flank.  The  belly  of  the  hog  should  show  little  waste  in 
either  type.  It  should  show  a  clean,  straight  line  without  paunchiness.  The 
hams  should  be  well  developed,  thick,  of  good  texture,  with  broad  thighs. 
In  the  bacon  type  the  hams  are  not  as  thick  as  in  the  lard  type,  while  the 
thighs  are  much  thinner.  Great  depth  of  hams  from  behind  is  most  desir- 
able in  lard  hogs.  The  brood  sow  should  show  size  and  length  and  a  well- 
supported  back.    The  sow  ought  also  to  show  a  quiet  disposition. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Importance  of  hog  judging.  General  character- 
istics to  look  for.  Points  found  on  hog  judging  cards.  Differences  between 
cards  for  lard  and  bacon  types.  What  general  formation  characteristics  are 
important.  General  body  formation  of  each  type.  Characteristics  to  look 
for  in  (1)  head,  (2)  neck,  (3)  shoulders,  (4)  sides,  (5)  hams.  Relative 
values  of  these  points.  Formation  of  the  hog's  belly.  Differences  in  structure 
due  to  differences  in  sex.   Important  points  a  sow  should  have. 

Practical  Exercises. — Visit  nearby  farms  to  judge  pure  swine  stock. 
Compare  the  animals  judged  and  note  any  improvements  due  to  breeding. 
Visit  fairs  while  stock  judging  contests  are  on  and  learn  all  possible  about 
how  swine  are  judged. 

Project  Work. — Having  selected  the  breed  of  hog  for  the  swine  project, 
judge  carefully  according  to  State  College  score  card,  all  animals  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  project.  Select  only  those  animals  that  most  nearly  approach 
the  requirements  on  the  card. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  how  judging  of  hogs  is 
conducted  at  the  community  fair.  Write  an  account  of  judging  the  swine 
project  purchases. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  relative  cost  values  of  all  the  animals  judged. 
Compare  the  market  valuation  of  the  animals  purchased  for  the  swine 
project  with  this  estimated  relative  valuation.  From  the  score  cards  used 
in  judging  six  animals,  compute  the  percentage  of  judging  efficiency  attained. 

Lesson  5 

Lesson  Topic. — Treating  oat  and  wheat  seed  for  smut. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  107- 
108;  (R.E.),  pp.  134-135;  Davis,  pp.  253-255;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  153- 
154;  Waters,  pp.  293-295;  Sampson,  pp.  143-146;  Duggar,  pp.  23-25,  61-62; 
Farmers'  Bulletins,  507,  939;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circular  78;  Bulletin 
212. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  and  samples  of  wheat  and  oat  plants 
attacked  by  smut  should  be  collected.  Charts  showing  the  different  formulas 
for  disinfecting  seed  should  be  displayed  in  the  classroom.  Seed  germination 
to  test  treated  seeds  should  be  used. 
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Subject  Matter. — The  smut  diseases  of  oats  and  wheat  are  caused  by 
fungous  parasites.  These  parasites  are  very  small  plants  of  threadlike  struct- 
ure that  enter  the  seedling  grain  plants  and  live  upon  the  seed.  The  seeds 
are  called  the  "host"  plant  because  they  furnish  the  life  nourishment  for  the 
smut.  Smut  parasites  are  colorless  and  remain  in  the  grain  seed  until  the 
heads  of  grain  appear.  The  heads  of  diseased  plants  are  found  to  be  partially 
destroyed  or  replaced  by  masses  of  a  dark  fungous  growth;  this  is  the  so- 
called  smut.  Smut  spores  are  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye,  and 
sometimes  there  are  millions  of  spores  in  the  black  mass  on  the  grain.  There 
are  as  many  kinds  of  smut  as  there  are  kinds  of  grain,  and  each  kind  differs 
essentially  from  every  other  kind.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn  and  rye  are 
some  of  the  crops  infested  with  this  fungous  growth.  When  grain  that  is  at- 
tacked by  smut  is  threshed  the  tiny  spores  are  scattered  about  over  the  other 
uninfested  grains  and  thus  spreads  the  trouble.  When  infested  seed  is 
planted  the  smut  spores  germinate  and  produce  new  smut  plants.  When 
smuts  are  transmitted  year  after  year  by  spores  adhering  to  the  seed,  smut 
infection  can  be  prevented  by  disinfecting  the  seeds  before  planting.  Any 
disinfectant  that  will  kill  the  spores  and  does  not  injure  the  seed  will  be 
satisfactory  to  use.  Wheat  seed  if  soaked  in  water  at  132  degrees  P.  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  will  generally  be  freed  of  all  smut  spores,  except  the  loose 
smut.  Loose  smut  in  wheat  may  sometimes  be  killed  by  soaking  the  seed  for 
five  hours  in  cold  water  and  then  immersing  it  in  hot  water  at  130  degrees  F. 
for  ten  minutes.  This  is  not  always  successful,  but  is  worth  trying.  The 
only  real  preventive  is  to  use  seed  known  to  come  from  plants  that  have 
never  been  infested.  A  formalin  solution  consisting  of  one  pound  of  forma- 
lin to  forty-five  gallons  of  water  will  destroy  most  grain  smut  spores.  The 
seed  should  be  sprayed  with  this  solution  until  every  kernel  is  thoroughly 
wet.  Treatment  for  the  smut  of  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  are  similar.  After 
seeds  are  soaked  they  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  planting.  Whatever 
treatment  is  used  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  treat  the  seed  too  severely, 
and  to  dry  them  properly  after  treatment.  Too  slow  drying  is  likely  to  injure 
germinating  power.  If  the  moistened  grain  is  spread  on  elevated  canvas 
platforms  in  the  open  air  and  stirred  frequently  there  ought  to  be  little 
danger  from  improper  drying.  The  seed  should  not  be  over  three  inches 
thick  on  these  platforms.  Disinfection  of  seed  frequently  increases  the  yield 
of  both  oats  and  wheat. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — What  smut  diseases  are.  How  the  smut  plant 
grows.  How  smut  heads  look.  Grains  that  are  attacked  by  smuts.  How 
smut  spores  are  spread  to  other  grains.  How  infection  can  be  prevented. 
Use  of  hot-water  cure.  How  loose  smut  is  treated.  Temperatures  necessary 
in  hot-water  treatments.  Formalin  solution.  How  seeds  are  treated  with 
this  solution.  How  seeds  should  be  dried  after  treatment.  Dangers  in  dry- 
ing seeds.   Effect  upon  yield  by  proper  disinfection. 

Practical  Exercises. — Treat  the  wheat  and  oat  seed  to  be  planted  next 
spring  for  smut.  Use  either  the  hot-water  or  formalin  treatment.  Store  the 
treated  grain  properly  after  drying. 
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Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  the  damage  done  by 
smut  in  some  adjacent  wheat  or  oat  field.  Tell  how  this  trouble  may  be 
overcome. 

Drawing:  Make  drawings  of  oat  and  wheat  heads  attacked  by  the  smut 
disease. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  damage  done  by  smut  in  an  adjacent  oat  or 
wheat  field.  (Count  the  heads  first  that  are  damaged  in  a  square  foot  of 
space;  from  this  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  grain  attacked.) 

Lesson  6 

Lesson  Topic. — The  care  and  management  of  manure. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  22-24; 
(R.E.),  21-24;  Davis,  pp.  75-83;  Waters,  pp.  91-99;  Sampson,  pp.  67-78; 
Farmers'  Bulletin  978. 

Illustrative  Material. — Lists  of  vegetables  and  animal  manures  should 
be  made  showing  the  kinds  of  plant  food  found  in  each.  Pictures  of  various 
methods  of  conserving  manure  should  be  carefully  studied.  Whenever  possi- 
ble, trips  should  be  made  to  fields  where  manure  distributing  machines  are 
used  to  study  the  method  of  their  use. 

Subject  Matter. — Manure  is  the  term  given  to  any  vegetable  or  animal 
refuse  that  contains  available  plant  food,  and  that  can  be  used  advantageously 
in  feeding  growing  crops.  The  vegetable  manures  consist  of  two  kinds: 
(1)  The  decayed  plants,  usually  preserved  in  compost  piles,  and  (2)  the 
growing  green  cover  crops  that  are  later  plowed  into  the  soil.  The  vegetable 
manure  found  in  compost  piles  may  consist  of  crops  gathered  from  the  field 
or  garden,  grass  that  has  been  cut  from  lawns,  or  fallen  leaves  raked  from 
the  roadways  or  forest  areas.  If  these  are  placed  in  a  pile  and  allowed  to 
decay  they  will  make  excellent  manure  for  the  field  and  garden.  The  cover 
crops  generally  consist  of  legumes  that  collect  nitrogen  from  the  air.  If 
these  crops  are  plowed  under  before  spring  planting  the  nitrogen  will  soon 
become  available  to  the  growing  plants.  Animal  manures  consist  of  the 
refuse  of  the  farm  animals.  Some  of  these,  like  the  sheep  and  poultry 
manures,  are  highly  concentrated.  The  animal  manures  that  are  in  common 
use  come  from  stables  and  barnyards  and  consist  of  the  refuse  of  horses  and 
cows.  The  value  of  barnyard  manure  consists  of  the  age  of  the  animals  fur- 
nishing it,  of  the  kind  of  feed  they  eat,  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  litter 
mixed  with  the  manure,  and  the  care  and  age  of  the  manure  when  placed 
on  the  field.  If  manure  is  not  cared  for  properly  it  loses  much  of  its  value. 
There  is  frequently  a  serious  loss  in  nitrogen  if  it  is  allowed  to  heat  too 
much.  Rains  beating  upon  the  manure  pile  will  leach  out  much  of  the  avail- 
able plant  food.  Manure  that  is  allowed  to  stand,  however  well  protected, 
for  months  before  being  distributed  over  the  field  will  lose  a  great  deal  of 
its  value.  Manure  should  always  be  covered — that  is,  sheltered  from  rain 
and  sun.  A  shed  with  a  cement  floor  to  hold  the  liquid  part  will  aid  in  the 
preservation  of  the  plant  food.  Manures  should  be  spread  on  the  field  as 
soon  after  gathering  as  possible,  not  stacked  in  piles.  A  manure  distributor 
is  a  very  helpful  machine  for  the  farmer.  Manures  not  only  are  rich  in  nitro- 
gen and  contain  bacteria  that  help  plant  growth,  but  they  further  benefit  the 
soil  by  adding  humus. 
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Subtopics  for  Study. — Kinds  of  manures  in  use.  Advantages  gained  in 
using  manures.  Sources  of  (1)  vegetable  manures,  (2)  animal  manures. 
What  a  compost  pile  is.  Use  of  legume  crops  as  manures.  Kinds  of  animal 
manures:  (1)  Cow,  (2)  horse,  (3)  pig,  (4)  sheep,  (5)  poultry.  Losses  in 
manures  due  to  (1)  heating,  (2)  leaching.  Care  of  manures.  Value  of  keep- 
ing manure  closely  packed.  Use  of  a  concrete  floor  to  manure  shed.  Time 
for  distributing  manure.  Machines  used  in  distributing  manure.  Value  of 
barnyard  manure:  (1)  Rich  in  nitrogen,  (2)  presence  of  bacteria,  (3)  pres- 
ence of  humus. 

Practical  Exercises. — Help  in  the  distribution  of  manure  on  some  field 
either  at  home  or  near-by.  Learn  how  to  use  a  manure  distributor.  Plan  a 
better  way  to  preserve  the  manure  at  home. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  how  manure  is  pre- 
served on  farms  near  the  home. 

Arithmetic:  If  a  ton  of  barnyard  manure  contains  0.5  per  cent  nitrogen, 
0.3  per  cent  phosphorus,  and  0.4  per  cent  potash,  how  much  of  each  of  these 
elements  will  a  16-acre  field  receive  if  eight  tons  is  applied  to  each  acre? 

Lesson  7 

Lesson  Topic. — Preparing  products  for  markets,  fairs  and  exhibits. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  p.  256, 
(R.E.),  p.  97;  Davis,  pp.  218-219;  Sampson,  pp.  446-467;  Farmers'  Bulletins 
656,  830,  870,  922,  1080;  Bureau  of  Education,  Garden  Manual,  Southwestern 
Region,  Lesson  66;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circulars  68,  69. 

Illustrative  Material.— Photographs  of  exhibits  at  local  fairs  should  be 
placed  in  the  classroom.  Lists  of  products  required  by  local  markets  should 
be  studied.  Diagrams  of  the  proper  display  of  farm  products  at  fairs  and 
pictures  of  type  animals  that  have  won  fair  prizes  may  be  used  for  compara- 
tive study. 

Subject  Matter. — Much  loss  is  experienced  by  farmers  through  the  im- 
proper marketing  of  farm  products.  Whether  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  to 
be  sold  in  the  open  market  or  exhibited  at  some  local  fair,  there  are  certain 
requirements  that  must  be  fulfilled  if  the  largest  returns  are  to  be  obtained. 
Half-ripe  fruits  or  vegetables  and  immatured  grains  will  not  find  a  quick 
sale.  The  product  to  be  sold  must  be  carefully  graded.  It  is  unwise  to  place 
on  exhibition  or  to  offer  for  sale  a  mixture  of  varying  sizes  and  qualities. 
Such  a  display  will  never  be  attractive  or  compel  ready  sale.  Whatever  is 
exposed  to  view,  either  in  the  market  or  in  a  fair,  should  be  made  as  at- 
tractive as  possible.  Customers  always  buy  quicker  and  pay  higher  prices  if 
the  goods  offered  for  sale  look  neat  and  attractive.  Poor  products  should 
always  be  removed,  never  hidden  beneath  the  better  products.  Damaged 
fruit  must  be  removed  from  containers  as  it  will  contaminate  all  other  fruit 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Whatever  kind  of  containers  are  used  to 
display  goods  should  be  simple,  clean  and  attractive.  There  are  several 
types  of  market  that  the  farmer  uses:  (1)  The  community  which  is  located 
in  some  local  center,  (2)  the  individual,  such  as  peddling  or  selling  by  parcel 
post,  (3)  the  co-operative,  which  frequently  is  located  in  some  large  city. 
The  community  type  of  market  is  frequently  conducted  by  the  city  or  section 
as  a  municipal  market.    The  co-operative  type  provides  for  co-operative  sell- 
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ing  under  individual  management  in  some  central  location.  Special  product 
markets  come  under  this  type.  In  exhibiting  or  selling  farm  products  it  has 
been  found  more  satisfactory  to  group  certain  classes,  then  all  live  stock 
will  be  displayed  in  one  department  and  all  soil  products  in  another.  The 
livestock  department  will  include  exhibits  of  horses,  cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
poultry  and  pets.  The  farm  products  department  will  show  varieties  of  grain 
and  seeds,  grasses  and  forage  crops,  dairy  products  and  bee  products;  and 
the  orchard  and  garden  departments  will  include  fruits  and  vegetables, 
shrubbery  and  flowers.  All  produce  of  whatever  kind  exhibited  should  be 
cleanly  and  artistically  marked,  showing  name  and  variety  and  source  from 
which  obtained. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Importance  of  proper  marketing  and  exhibiting 
of  farm  products.  Points  to  be  observed  in  exhibiting  (1)  physical  condition 
of  product,  (2)  care  in  grading,  (3)  attractiveness  of  display,  (4)  removal 
of  damaged  goods,  (5)  right  kind  of  containers.  Types  of  markets  and  ad- 
vantages of  each.  Where  each  may  be  found.  Necessity  for  grouping  ex- 
hibits. Products  found  in  each  group:  (1)  Livestock,  (2)  farm  products, 
(3)  orchard  and  garden  group.    Care  in  marking  products. 

Practical  Exercises. — Prepare  and  exhibit  at  least  six  products  raised  on 
the  home  farm. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  this  exhibit  was 
made  and  the  benefits  derived  from  it. 

Drawing:  Make  a  simple  plan  of  how  the  products  of  the  home  farm  are 
to  be  exhibited. 

Arithmetic:  Prepare  charts  for  the  exhibit,  showing  the  cost  of  production 
and  selling  price  of  each  product  exhibited.  Keep  a  careful  record  of  any 
sales  made. 

Lesson  8 

Lesson  Topic. — Canning  and  preserving  home  orchard  fruits. 

Sources  of  Information. — Ivins,  pp.  261-268;  Farmers'  Bulletins  42  6, 
853. 

Illustrative  Material. — Specimens  of  various  fruits  canned  or  preserved 
should  be  displayed.  Charts  showing  formulas  for  preserving,  etc.,  should 
be  made  and  exhibited.  Outfits  for  canning  and  preserving  should  be  kept  at 
the  school  for  use  in  demonstration  work. 

Subject  Matter. — Fruits  may  be  conserved  by  canning,  preserving,  jelly- 
making  and  drying.  Canning  is  the  most  popular  way  of  conserving  fruits 
as  it  keeps  the  original  form,  flavor,  color  and  texture  of  the  fruit  better  than 
any  other  method.  Canned  fruits  are  always  ready  for  serving,  and  this  is 
a  great  advantage.  Various  types  of  containers  are  needed  in  canning,  but 
the  most  common  are  the  glass  jar  and  tin  can.  For  home  use  the  glass  jars 
are  much  more  economical  than  the  tin  cans  because  they  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again  and  will  last  for  many  years.  The  best  type  of  jar  for  home 
use  is  the  one  having  a  glass  lid  held  in  place  by  a  wire  clamp.  Jars  should 
be  selected  for  use  that  are  appropriate  for  the  fruit  to  be  packed.  The  con- 
tainer should  not  be  too  large,  but  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  fruit  without 
bruising,  have  a  mouth  opening  that  will  easily  admit  the  fruit,  and  be  of 
such  a  shape  that  it  can  be  easily  sterilized.    The  following  fruits  are  suit- 
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able  for  canning  purposes:  Apples,  all  kinds  of  berries,  cherries,  figs,  goose- 
berries, peaches,  pears  and  plums.  The  manner  of  preparing  these  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  cooking  and  careful  packing  and  sealing  before  the  con- 
tainers are  placed  away  in  storage.  Farmers'  Bulletin  853  gives  excellent 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  each  of  the  fruits  suitable  for  canning. 
Fruit  juices  can  be  bottled  with  little  trouble  and  make  a  delicious  drink, 
besides  being  excellent  for  use  in  desserts,  puddings  and  ices.  Special  equip- 
ment is  necessary  for  canning  in  tin,  and  the  work  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  where  glass  jars  are  used.  Cleanliness  and  perfect  steriliza- 
tion is  as  necessary  when  working  with  tin  cans  as  with  glass  jars.  Figs, 
peaches,  pears  and  most  of  the  berries  can  be  put  up  in  tin  containers.  Most 
fruits,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  make  excellent  jams,  butters  and  marma- 
lades. Preserving  is  simply  cooking  the  whole  fruit  in  sirup  until  clear  and 
transparent.  The  sirup  must  permeate  all  through  the  fruit.  After  cooking 
the  preserve  is  placed  in  tightly  sealed  jars.  Peaches,  pears,  figs,  straw- 
berries, etc.,  are  some  of  the  most  common  fruits  that  are  preserved.  Can- 
ning and  preserving  the  orchard  fruits  will  furnish  very  palatable  dishes  for 
the  winter  table  when  fresh  fruits  are  unobtainable. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Ways  in  which  fruit  may  be  conserved.  Advan- 
tages of  canning.  Types  of  canning:  (1)  With  glass  jars,  (2)  with  tin  cans. 
Advantage  of  each.  How  canning  is  done.  Fruits  that  are  suitable  to  can. 
Uses  of  fruit  juices.  How  fruits  are  preserved.  What  preserving  is.  Fruits 
that  may  be  preserved.  Value  of  conserved  food  during  the  winter. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  various  canning  methods  used  on  the 
farms  about  the  home.  Assist  in  the  canning  or  preserving  of  the  home 
orchard  fruits. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  home  orchard 
fruits  are  conserved  for  winter  use. 

Chemistry:  Study  the  various  formulas  for  canning  and  preserving  fruits. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  market  value  of  the  home  orchard  fruit  that  has 
been  preserved  or  canned  this  season.  Estimate  the  cost  of  conserving  this 
food.   How  much  money  was  saved  by  the  work? 

NOVEMBER 

Lesson  1 

Lesson  Topic. — Winter  storage  of  corn. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  pp.  149-150;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp. 
328-329;  Duggar,  pp.  201-204;  Williams  and  Hill,  pp.  239-241;  Farmers' 
Bulletins  1029,  1175. 

Illustrative  Material. — Photographs  of  various  types  of  corn  cribs 
should  be  available  for  class  study.  Charts  showing  size  and  methods  of  con- 
struction of  cribs  should  be  displayed.  Simple,  home-made  devices  for  storing 
corn  should  be  developed. 

Subject  Matter. — The  usual  way  for  storing  dry  corn  is  to  place  it  in  a 
crib  with  slatted  sides  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Corn  should  not  be 
stored  until  it  is  fully  matured  and  thoroughly  dried.  It  is  always  best  to 
protect  the  corn  from  birds  and  mice,  as  these  animals  sometimes  do  a  great 
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deal  of  damage  to  the  crop.  This  protection  may  be  secured  by  lining  the 
sides  and  floor  of  the  crib  with  galvanized  wire  of  about  ^-inch  mesh.  To 
prevent  corn  from  heating  and  molding,  it  is  generally  kept  on  the  cob  until 
ready  for  use.  The  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  plant  intended  for  feed  are  gen- 
erally exposed  to  the  weather  for  curing.  There  is  generally  a  serious  food 
loss  in  this  method  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  place  the  stover  under 
sheds  or  in  a  barn.  After  the  stover  is  shredded  it  is  stored  in  layers. 
Especial  care  should  be  used  in  storing  seed  corn,  as  this  is  to  be  used  for 
better  production  the  following  year.  Seed  corn  may  be  safely  stored  on 
racks  or  trees  if  kept  in  the  husk.  There  are  several  types  of  cribs  in  use 
for  storing  corn.  One  of  the  common  types  in  the  South  is  the  slatted  crib 
where  the  shucked  corn  is  piled  in  without  any  regard  to  protection.  In 
cribs  of  this  type  there  are  no  means  of  ridding  the  corn  of  weevils.  Some- 
times corn  is  stored  in  cribs  constructed  in  the  loft  of  the  farm  barn.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  iron  cribs  are  used.  These  cribs  have  special 
means  for  ventilation  so  that  the  grain  will  not  heat.  Many  times  a  farmer 
will  line  his  crib  with  some  protective  covering  that  will  keep  out  the  pests 
that  attack  his  corn.  Wherever  corn  is  stored  there  is  bound  to  be  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  weight  owing  to  the  drying  out  of  the  kernels. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Important  storage  consideration:  (1)  good  circu- 
lation of  fresh  air,  (2)  free  escape  of  heated  air  in  crib,  (3)  exclusion  of 
moisture,  (4)  protection  from  rats  and  birds,  (5)  some  means'  for  fumi- 
gating corn.  Importance  of  shocking  stored  corn.  Methods  of  storing  the 
stover.  Types  of  cribs  used:  (1)  Slatted  cribs,  (2)  metal  cribs,  (3)  use  of 
concrete  in  construction,  (4)  elevation  of  crib  above  ground.  Use  of  bins 
for  storing  corn.    Methods  of  constructing  racks  and  trees  for  seed  corn. 

Practical  Exercises. — Prepare  racks  and  trees  for  the  drying  and  storage 
of  seed  corn.  Build  an  air-tight  bin  for  the  fumigation  of  corn.  Prepare  and 
use  carbon-disulphide  in  this  bin  for  destruction  of  weevils.  Assist  in  the  fill- 
ing of  some  near-by  corn  crib.  Study  its  structure  and  suggest  any  improve- 
ments you  find  necessary. 

Project  Work. — Select  an  acre  of  corn  from  the  home  fields.  Gather 
and  store  this  corn  by  the  best  methods.  If  the  student  has  his  own  project 
corn,  this  work  should  be  done  with  that  crop. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  description  of  the  various  types  of 
corn  cribs  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Drawing:  Draw  simple  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  corn  crib. 

Arithmetic:  Secure  figures  of  corn  yields  for  several  farms  near  the  home. 
Compute  the  size  of  cribs  necessary  to  store  each  yield. 

Lesson  2 

Lesson  Topic. — Preserving  garden  products. 

Sources  of  Information. — Ivins,  pp.  249-273;  Farmers'  Bulletins  839, 
841,  853. 

Illustrative  Material. — Samples  of  the  various  methods  for  preserving 
garden  products  should  be  displayed  and  studied.  Equipment  for  canning, 
preserving  and  drying  should  be  exhibited  in  the  classroom.  Charts  showing 
methods  to  be  followed  in  all  preserving  work  should  be  made. 
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Subject  Matter. — Most  gardens  will  produce  more  than  enough  food  to 
be  consumed  by  the  home  during  the  growing  season.  This  food  should  be 
preserved  by  the  best  available  methods  so  that  it  may  furnish  a  supply  for 
the  table  during  those  months  when  the  garden  is  not  producing.  Pood 
spoils  and  decays  because  ferments  (yeasts),  molds  and  bacteria  enter  it. 
If  the  food  can  be  preserved  so  that  these  will  not  be  present,  it  will  always 
be  fresh  and  palatable.  The  first  and  simplest  way  of  preserving  food  is  by 
drying  it.  This  removes  all  the  water  and  destructive  agents  cannot  exist 
without  this.  Pickling,  preserving  and  salting  have  the  same  effect  upon 
foods.  Yeast,  mold  and  bacteria  will  not  grow  where  salt,  sugar  or  vinegar 
are  present.  In  canning  garden  products  two  things  are  accomplished: 
(1)  Molds,  yeast  and  bacteria  are  destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  (2)  by  placing 
the  product  in  air-tight  containers  destroying  agents  cannot  enter.  We  pre- 
serve food  for  (1)  an  increased  supply  for  use  or  sale,  (2)  a  variety  of  diet 
at  times  (3)  economy  of  diet.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  preserving  garden 
products  is  by  canning  them.  The  way  in  which  vegetables  are  canned  will 
vary  with  the  part  of  the  country  where  the  canning  takes  place,  with  the 
nature  of  the  vegetable,  and  with  the  conveniences  at  hand  for  the  work.  In 
the  cooler  sections  of  the  country  the  one-period  cold-pack  method  is  em- 
ployed, while  in  the  hotter  climates  other  methods  are  pursued.  All  work 
should  be  done  in  a  cleanly  manner,  whatever  method  is  used,  and  all  uten- 
sils should  be  kept  thoroughly  sterilized.  Many  of  the  fruits,  especially  the 
smaller  garden  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  are  made  into 
preserves  by  cooking  with  sugar  until  quite  thick.  These  preserves  are  then 
put  in  glass  jars,  sealed  while  hot  and  stored  away  until  needed.  They  will 
keep  almost  indefinitely  if  the  air  is  not  allowed  to  get  to  them.  Some 
vegetables  can  be  preserved  by  drying  them.  This  may  be  done  by  exposing 
them  to  the  sun  or  to  artificial  heat.  After  drying  they  should  be  stored  in 
such  a  way  that  moisture  cannot  get  to  them.  The  advantages  of  drying 
vegetables  are:  (1)  The  bulk  is  very  materially  decreased,  (2)  less  space 
needed  for  storage,  (3)  no  sugar  used,  (4)  jars  or  cans  not  needed,  (5)  no 
trouble  with  cooking  or  sterilizing,  (6)  will  keep  indefinitely.  All  products, 
however,  cannot  be  dried — some  must  be  canned  or  preserved. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Need  for  preserving  garden  produce.  Reasons 
why  foods  spoil.  How  ferments,  etc.,  may  be  kept  out  of  foods.  Ways  in 
which  foods  may  be  preserved.  What  canning  does  to  vegetables.  How 
vegetables  are  canned.  Different  kinds  of  containers  used.  Why  food  is 
preserved:  (1)  Increase  supply,  (2)  give  variety  of  diet,  (3)  economical. 
Preserves  and  jellies.  What  garden  products  are  used  for  these.  How  these 
are  kept  through  the  winter.  Advantages  of  drying  vegetables.  The  garden 
products  about  the  home  that  are  canned,  preserved  or  dried. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  preserving  methods  found  on 
the  near-by  farms  for  caring  for  the  garden  products.  Compare  these  with 
suggestions  given  in  texts  and  bulletins  used  in  this  lesson. 

Project  Work. — If  there  is  a  project  garden,  preserve  all  the  products 
possible  for  winter  use.  If  there  is  no  project  garden,  help  in  preserving 
products  from  some  other  garden. 
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Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  preserving  done, 
giving  detailed  description  of  every  step  pursued. 

Drawing:  Make  simple  sketches  of  various  drying  devices  that  may  be 
used  in  preserving  products  by  this  method. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  cost  of  canning  the  garden  products  (labor 
charged  up  at  20  cents  per  hour).  Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  the  articles 
at  prevailing  market  prices. 

Lesson  3 

Lesson  Topic. — Uses  of  peanuts  for  food  and  feed. 

Sources  of  Information. — Sampson,  pp.  194-195;  Duggar,  pp.  478-479; 
Farmers'  Bulletin  431. 

Illustrative  Material. — Samples  of  various  kinds  of  peanut  food  products 
should  be  displayed  for  study.  Charts  showing  the  food  values  of  these 
products  should  be  exhibited.    Menus  for  peanut  products  should  be  collected. 

Subject  Matter. — Peanuts  are  an  important  human  and  animal  food. 
Within  recent  years  the  number  of  by-products  manufactured  from  the  pea- 
nut has  increased  rapidly  and  includes  a  wide  range  of  utility.  Besides  the 
use  of  peanuts  in  a  raw  or  parched  state  as  human  food,  the  by-products  are 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  feeds  for  farm  stock  and  dairy  cows, 
and  the  vines  are  used  as  forage  and  as  soil  renovators.  Among  the  more 
important  uses  of  this  farm  product  as  human  food  are  salted  peanuts, 
blanched  peas,  peanut  brittle  and  candy,  with  popcorn,  peanut  butter,  salad 
oil  and  peanut  meal.  Peanut  oil  is  used  largely  in  place  of  olive  oil  and 
brings  a  high  price  in  the  market.  Roasted  or  parched  peanuts  are  very 
popular  and  very  nutritious.  Great  quantities  of  the  shelled  peas  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  candy.  Most  of  this  consists  of  some 
form  of  a  sugary  sirup  that  has  been  congealed.  Peanut  butter  is  made  by 
first  roasting  the  peas  moderately,  then  cleaning  them  carefully,  and  finally 
grinding  them  in  a  mill  similar  to  a  meat  chopper.  The  peanut  pulp  coming 
from  the  mill  is  sometimes  salted  and  then  packed  in  bottles,  jars  or  tins  and 
sealed  securely.  A  very  good  quality  of  peanut  butter  may  be  made  at  home 
with  an  ordinary  meat  grinder.  If  the  butter  needs  thinning  a  little  olive 
oil  may  be  added.  The  oil  that  is  pressed  out  of  the  peanuts  is  often  sold  for 
cooking  purposes.  Peanut  meal,  made  from  finely  ground  blanched  peanuts, 
is  used  in  confections.  Almond  macaroons  and  small  cakes  are  much  more 
delicious  if  some  of  the  peanut  meal  is  used  in  their  manufacture.  The 
inferior  stock  found  in  factories  where  peanuts  are  cleaned  and  graded  for 
the  market  may  be  utilized  for  stock  feed.  The  shell  of  the  peanut  cannot 
readily  be  used  for  feed;  it  is  generally  burned  as  fuel  and  the  ash  used  as 
a  fertilizer.  It  contains  frequently  as  much  as  6  per  cent  lime,  9  per  cent 
potash,  and  3  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  The  brown  coverings  of  the  peanut 
are  almost  as  valuable  as  wheat  bran  as  a  feed.  Broken  peas  are  used  as 
hog  feed.  Peanut  hulls  make  an  excellent  bedding  in  stables.  The  principal 
objection  to  the  use  of  peanut  by-products  for  feed  is  that  they  become  rancid 
too  quickly.  Pea  vine  is  considered  one  of  the  best  hay  crops  of  the  South. 
Peanuts  are  also  valuable  as  a  substitute  for  cowpeas. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Place  of  peanuts  as  a  human  and  animal  food. 
Uses  of  peanuts  as  a  food  and  feed.    Kinds  of  human  food  made  from  pea- 
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nuts.  How  peanut  butter  is  made.  Value  of  peanuts  in  candy  making. 
Utilization  of  by-products  in  peanut  factories.  Peanut  meal  and  its  uses. 
How  the  shells  are  utilized.  Use  of  the  vines  for  hay. 

Practical  Exercises. — Study  all  the  different  ways  that  peanuts  are  used 
for  food  and  feeds  on  the  neighboring  farms. 

Project  Work. — Gather  the  peanut  plants  on  the  peanut  project  area, 
prepare  the  vines  for  hay  and  parch  the  peas  for  food.  Assist  in  making 
peanut  butter  in  the  home  kitchen. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  peanuts  may  be  used  for  human  food. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  cost  of  preparing  several  different  menus  where 
peanut  products  are  used. 

Lesson  4 

Lesson  Topic. — Home  preparation  of  pork  and  pork  products. 

Sources  of  Information. — Farmers'  Bulletins  913,  118  6;  North  Carolina 

Extension  Circulars  4,  82. 

Illustrative  Material. — Photographs  of  the  various  steps  in  the  killing 
and  dressing  of  hogs  should  be  collected.  Pictures  of  the  various  cuts  of 
meat  should  be  displayed  for  class  study.  Visits  should  be  made  at  hog 
killing  time  to  farms  where  the  meats  are  being  prepared. 

Subject  Matter. — Only  those  hogs  should  be  killed  for  their  meat  that 
are  free  from  diseases  of  all  kinds.  The  best  quality  of  meat  cannot  be 
obtained  if  the  animal  is  unhealthy.  Hogs  that  are  losing  flesh  should  not 
be  killed.  Hogs  may  be  killed  for  meat  at  any  time  after  they  are  eight 
weeks  old,  but  the  usual  age  when  slaughtering  takes  place  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  months.  Hogs  should  not  be  fed  up  to  the  time  of  killing.  It  is  better 
to  let  them  go  without  feed  for  a  day  before  killing,  but  they  should  be  given 
plenty  of  fresh,  pure  water.  After  sticking  a  hog  the  carcass  is  scalded  in 
water  from  145  to  155  degrees  F.  to  loosen  the  hair.  When  the  hair  will  slip 
easily  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  the  carcass  has  been  scalded  enough. 
After  the  hair  is  removed  the  hog  should  be  hung  up  and  the  entrails 
removed.  While  the  carcass  is  still  warm  the  leaf  fat  should  be  removed. 
This  is  the  fatty  tissues  found  about  the  kidneys.  The  carcass  should  be 
cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  slaughtering,  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  freeze;  the  temperature  for  the  cooling  meat  should  be  about  34  to  40 
degrees  F.  After  the  carcass  is  thoroughly  cooled  it  should  be  cut  up,  the 
various  parts  of  the  hog  should  be  kept  separate,  and  the  lard  fried  out. 
Lard  which  is  to  be  kept  for  some  time  should  be  sealed  in  air-tight  cans  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place.  The  proper  time  to  start  curing  the  pork  is  when  the 
meat  is  cool,  but  still  fresh,  about  thirty  hours  after  killing.  Salt,  saltpeter 
and  molasses  are  used  in  curing  pork.  The  salt  will  make  the  meat  hard 
and  dry  as  it  draws  out  all  the  juices.  Salt-cured  meats  may  be  placed  in 
the  cellar  or  smokehouse,  providing  proper  ventilation  is  given  so  as  to  pre- 
vent excessive  dryness.  There  are  two  methods  of  curing  pork:  (1)  The  dry 
and  (2)  the  brine.  Dry  curing  is  preferable  to  brine  curing,  especially  in 
the  South,  as  the  product  keeps  much  better.  One  of  the  by-products  derived 
from  hog  meat  is  the  sausage.    There  are  various  recipes  in  use  for  making 
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sausage,  varying  somewhat  with  the  taste  of  the  maker  and  the  custom  of 
the  section  where  it  is  made.  Other  products  that  come  from  the  slaughtered 
hog  are  head  cheese,  liver  pudding,  scrapple,  goulash,  etc.  If  cured  meats 
are  smoked  they  will  keep  longer,  besides  attaining  a  much  better  flavor. 
Most  farms  in  the  South  have  special  houses  built  to  smoke  this  hog  product. 
The  meat  pieces  are  hung  on  poles  in  the  smokehouse  and  a  smoldering  fire 
kept  burning  beneath  them.  Smoking  is  continued  until  the  meat  reaches 
the  desired  color,  is  hard  and  firm.  Meats  are  sometimes  canned  instead  of 
being  cured.  In  order  to  can  pork  it  is  necessary  to  first  cook  it  in  a  pressure 
cooker.  After  the  meat  is  sterilized  and  cooked  to  a  proper  condition  it  may 
be  canned  in  either  glass  or  tin. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Proper  condition  of  hogs  at  killing  time.  Age  at 
which  slaughtering  should  take  place.  How  hogs  are  killed  and  the  carcasses 
cleaned.  Use  of  scalding.  When  and  how  the  carcass  should  be  cut  up.  How 
meat  is  dry  cured.  How  meat  is  brine  cured.  Important  by-products  of  pork. 
How  cured  meats  are  smoked.  How  the  smokehouse  is  constructed  and  used. 
Storing  the  smoked  meats.  Canning  pork.  Packing  in  tins.  Packing  in  glass 
jars.  Recipes  for  making  various  by-products. 

Practical  Exercises. — Help  in  the  killing  of  hogs  either  at  home  or  at 
some  neighboring  farm.    Assist  in  smoking  the  product  after  it  is  cured. 

Project  Work. — If  the  student  has  completed  his  pig  project  during  the 
past  year  he  should  kill  some  of  his  hogs  and  prepare  the  meat. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  the  home  pork 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  time  the  hogs  reach  maturity  until  the  product 
is  stored  or  canned. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  cost  of  the  various  products  obtained  from  one 
of  the  slaughtered  pigs.    Estimate  the  market  value  of  these  products. 

Lesson  5 

Lesson  Topic. — Planting  and  cultivating  winter  oats. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (R.E.),  pp.  209- 
212;  Davis,  pp.  156-158;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  315-316;  Waters,  pp. 
169-170;  Sampson,  pp.  147-150;  Duggar,  pp.  13-22;  Farmers'  Bulletins, 
Nos.  420,  424,  436. 

Illustrative  Material — Samples  of  the  varieties  of  oats  that  are  suitable 
for  planting  in  the  South  should  be  displayed  in  the  classroom.  Pictures  of 
oat  fields  and  implements  for  sowing  and  cultivating  the  crop  should  be 
studied. 

Subject  Matter. — Oats  are  a  cold-weather  crop  and  so  can  be  grown  to 
the  best  advantage  in  the  South  during  the  winter  months.  Winter  oats 
gives  a  much  better  yield  than  the  spring  sown  varieties.  Fall  sown  oats 
mature  much  earlier  and  the  land  used  can  generally  be  put  in  better  shape 
than  it  can  in  the  early  spring.  Winter  oats  are  also  freer  from  disease  and 
make  a  sturdier  growth  than  the  spring  sown  oats.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  winter  oats  planted  in  the  South,  but  they  all  belong  to  either  one  of 
two  classes — the  Red  Rustproof  or  the  Winter  Turf.  The  Red  Rustproof  has 
a  straw  of  medium  height,  straight  and  stiff,  while  the  leaves  are  medium 
green  in  color  and  rather  broad.    Winter  Turf,  a  late  oat,  is  better  adapted 
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tor  pasturage  than  grain  production.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  dark  green 
and  numerous;  the  plant  spreads  more  than  the  Red  Rustproof  type.  Soils 
for  oats  should  be  fertile  and  capable  of  holding  moisture.  Any  soil  that  is 
suitable  for  corn  or  cotton  will  produce  oats.  The  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use 
for  oats  will  depend  upon  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  soil.  Clovers, 
vetches,  soybeans  and  cowpeas  grown  and  turned  under  before  a  crop  of  oats 
will  materially  increase  the  yield  of  the  oats.  If  the  soil  has  been  liberally 
fertilized  in  the  previous  years  acid  phosphate  and  potash  need  not  be  added 
for  the  oats.  Nitrogen  is,  the  limiting  element  in  the  production  of  oats,  and 
this  is  frequently  supplied  by  the  legumes.  A  loose,  mellow  seedbed  should 
be  prepared  for  the  crop.  Double  disking  and  an  extra  harrowing  will  help 
the  crop  to  grow.  Loose,  sandy  lands  are  often  rolled.  Oat  seed  should  be 
treated  for  smut  before  being  sown.  Seeding  is  not  generally  done  from 
August  to  November.  Seed  is  put  in  the  ground  with  a  grain  drill  or  in  open 
furrows;  about  two  or  three  bushels  of  seed  are  used  to  each  acre.  There 
are  three  methods  of  seeding:  (1)  Broadcasting,  (2)  drilling  with  a  grain 
drill,  (3)  drilling  in  open  furrow.  Broadcasting  requires  the  most  seed,  three 
or  four  bushels  to  the  acre  being  necessary.  A  treatment  of  barnyard 
manure  as  top  dressing  in  the  fall  after  planting  and  an  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  will  increase  the  yield  of  fall  sown  oats.  If  the 
land  heaves  or  cracks  during  the  winter  it  may  be  rolled  into  shape.  This 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  heaving  is  in  evidence;  the  plant  roots  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  great  length  of  time.  When  the  open-furrow 
method  of  planting  is  used  the  ridges  between  the  rows  should  be  leveled  in 
the  early  spring  with  a  harrow. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Kind  of  oats  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  South. 
Characteristics  of  fall  sown  oats.  Classes  and  varieties  of  oats  used  in  the 
South.  Characteristic  growth  of  each  class.  Type  of  soil  best  for  oat  culture. 
Kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  needed.  Green  crops  that  can  be  plowed  in  to 
the  advantage  of  oats.  How  the  soil  should  be  prepared  for  sowing.  Treat- 
ment for  smut  before  seeding.  Ways  in  which  oats  are  sown.  Advantages  of 
each  way.  Amount  of  seed  needed  by  each  method.  Treatment  of  soil  directly 
after  planting.  When  the  soil  should  be  rolled.  Cultivation  necessary  in  the 
open-furrow  method  of  planting. 

Practical  Exercises. — Assist  in  planting  and  cultivating  the  home  oat 
field.  Compare  the  different  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating  pursued  on 
near-by  farms. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  how  the  home  oat  field 
was  prepared,  planted  and  cultivated. 

History:  Learn  the  history  of  the  oat  plant  and  its  development  in  this 
country. 

Geography:  On  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States  color  in  red  the  areas 
where  winter  oats  is  grown.  Color  the  spring  oats  area  in  blue. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  exact  cost  of  preparing  the  land  and  sowing  the 
crop  on  the  home  oat  field.  What  is  this  cost  per  acre?  If  oats  are  worth  40 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  field  returns  an  average  yield,  what  is  the  profit 
made  on  the  field,  allowing  a  cost  of  $3.63  per  acre  for  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting? 
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Lesson  6 

Lesson  Topic. — Some  suggestions  for  farm  management. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  pp.  360-370;  Waters,  pp.  436-442; 
Sampson,  pp.  461-465;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  614,  745,  816,  924,  989, 
1008,  1082. 

Illustrative  Material. — Diagramatic  plans  showing  planting  management 
of  different  farms  should  be  displayed  and  studied.  Lists  of  possible  farm 
enterprises  and  their  relationships  should  be  made.  Classification  lists  of 
farms  in  the  home  neighborhood  should  be  used  in  the  classroom  for  a  com- 
parative study. 

Subject  Matter.-^There  is  much  need  for  better  management  of  farming 
occupations  in  this  country.  Losses  that  now  are  experienced  by  farmers 
may  be  checked  by  better  planning  in  utilizing  the  different  forms  of  farm 
labor,  by  using  the  waste  forage  of  the  farms  in  new  ways  by  the  care  and 
protection  of  manure  and  farm  implements  and  by  the  use  of  pure  and 
better  seeds  in  planting.  Run-down  pastures  and  badly  arranged  fields 
should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  Diseases  and  insects  should  be  kept 
under  control.  Better  feeding  methods  and  better  housing  conditions  are 
factors  in  improved  management.  Wider  and  more  diffuse  agricultural  in- 
formation will  also  benefit  farming  activities.  The  proper  selection  of  a 
location  of  the  farm  is  the  first  requisite  to  success.  The  surface  of  the  land 
and  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  the  crops  to  be  cultivated  are  important 
factors  in  farm  success.  The  character  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the 
farm  is  located  is  important.  Other  factors  that  influence  success  are 
(1)  available  water  supply,  (2)  general  health  of  location,  (3)  nearness  to 
markets,  (4)  condition  of  roads,  (5)  presence  of  good  schools  and  churches. 
Farming  operations  should  in  general  be  diversified,  specialized  farming 
being  suitable  only  to  large  areas  of  cheap  land  or  to  small  areas  of  high- 
priced  land  near  a  city.  The  farming  system  should  be  planned  to  evenly 
distribute  the  labor  supply  throughout  the  whole  year.  Farm  labor  is  gener- 
ally classified  under  three  heads:  (1)  Maintenance  labor,  such  as  the  usual 
farm  chores,  cutting  wood,  repairing  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  which  brings  in 
no  direct  return;  (2)  crop  labor,  which  has  to  do  with  the  growing  of  the 
crops,  and  (3)  other  productive  labor  which  concerns  itself  with  the  work  of 
raising  stock,  marketing  all  products,  and  any  other  form  of  work  that  adds 
to  the  value  of  any  product.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  using  all  forms 
of  labor  as  its  expense  is  heavy  and  the  largest  returns  from  it  must  be 
obtained.  Very  frequently  a  farm  is  conducted  on  a  tenancy  basis.  When 
such  is  the  case,  either  share  or  cash  tenancy  is  used.  The  first  of  these, 
share  tenancy,  is  more  common  on  United  States  farms.  The  type  of  ten- 
ancy found  in  any  region  depends  upon  the  character  of  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  upon  the  kind  of  farming  pursued,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  something  upon  the  general  customs  of  the  region  where  the  farm 
is  located.  Problems  of  laying  out  the  field,  choosing  the  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  choice  of  farm  equipment  and  schedule  of  labor  utility  all  come  under 
farm  management.  The  disposal  of  the  farm  products  should  receive  careful 
and  intelligent  attention.  Selling  goods  of  any  kind  demands  much  business 
ability.  Co-operative  measures,  both  in  buying  and  selling,  should  be  encour- 
aged with  farmers. 
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Subtopics  for  Study. — Need  for  better  farm  management.  Ways  of  im- 
provement: (1)  Planning  work,  (2)  utilizing  wastes,  (3)  soil  erosion, 
(4)  improper  cultivation  methods,  (5)  better  seeds,  (6)  elimination  of 
weeds,  (7)  care  of  pastures  and  fields,  (8)  care  and  protection  of  tools  and 
implements,  (9)  insect  and  disease  pests,  (10)  proper  housing  facilities. 
Importance  of  (1)  farm  location,  (2)  type  of  soil,  (3)  character  of  neighbor- 
hood, (4)  presence  of  schools  and  churches,  (5)  availability  of  labor, 
(6)  nearness  to  market,  (7)  good  roads.  Classification  of  labor.  Kinds  of 
tenancy:  (1)  Share,  (2)  cash.  Type  of  tenancy  due  to  (1)  contract  with 
owner,  (2)  kinds  of  farming,  (3)  fertility  of  soil,  (4)  general  customs  of 
region.    Importance  of  good  roads  and  markets. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  types  of  tenancy  found  on 
farms  about  the  home.  Plan  a  three-,  four-  and  five-year  rotation  for  the 
home  farm. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  rather  full  account  of  the  social  con- 
ditions found  about  the  home  farm.  Give  a  short  account  of  any  changes  you 
would  make  in  the  management  of  the  home  farm. 

History:  Learn  all  possible  about  the  development  of  Southern  tenancy; 
its  origin,  growth  and  future  tendencies. 

Arithmetic:  A  farmer  planted  seed  corn  he  had  not  tested  and  secured 
two-thirds  of  a  crop  as  compared  with  tested  seed.  If  the  tested  seed  pro- 
duced 30  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  what  was  his  loss  through  poor 
management  on  47  acres  when  corn  was  selling  for  72  cents  per  bushel? 

Lesson  7 

Lesson  Topic. — Making  a  strawberry  bed. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  pp.  206-214;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp. 
356-358;  Ivins,  pp.  212-213;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  901,  1028,  1043; 
Bureau  of  Education,  Garden  Manual,  Southwestern  Region,  Lesson  64. 

Illustrative  Material — Collect  pictures  of  the  different  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  strawberries.  Lists  should  be  made  of  the  best  local 
varieties  and  specimens  of  plants  of  each  type  should  be  preserved  for  study. 

Subject  Matter. — The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  finest  fruits  that  can  be 
raised  in  the  home  garden.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  grow  and  will  thrive 
in  any  rich,  dark,  sandy  loam.  Strawberries  are  generally  planted  in  beds 
or  in  rows  set  apart  to  themselves  from  the  other  crops  in  the  garden.  As 
strawberries  form  a  permanent  crop,  it  is  generally  customary  to  mark  off 
a  part  of  the  garden  for  their  sole  occupancy.  There  are  two  ways  of  plant- 
ing strawberries  in  rows:  (1)  The  hedge  row  system  and  (2)  the  matted 
row  system.  In  the  first  system  the  plants  are  set  two  feet  apart  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  The  runners  are  either  cut  off  or  trained  to  take  root  in 
the  row  between  every  two  plants.  Frequently  cultivation  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  rows  in  proper  condition.  In  the  matted-row  system  the  plants  are 
set  two  feet  apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart.  The  plants  are  cultivated  the 
first  year,  after  which  the  runners  are  allowed  to  root  between  the  rows. 
Mulches  should  be  applied  to  the  plants  in  either  system  for  winter  and 
removed  in  the  spring.  Straw,  pine  needles  or  fallen  leaves  make  an  ex- 
cellent mulch  for  the  strawberry  bed.    Of  the  two  systems  of  planting  sug- 
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gested,  the  hedge  row  requires  the  more  care,  but  at  the  same  time  produces 
larger  and  cleaner  berries  and  fruit  that  is  more  easily  gathered.  Plants  are 
generally  set  out  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  after  the  bed  has  been  thor- 
oughly spaded  and  well  cultivated.  The  plant  roots  should  be  spread  out 
carefully  and  the  top  soil  firmed  about  the  plant. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Importance  of  the  strawberry  as  an  article  of 
food.  Method  of  preparing  the  strawberry  bed.  Time  for  planting.  Varieties 
to  plant:  (1)  Early  varieties,  (2)  medium  varieties,  (3)  late  varieties, 
(4)  fall-bearing  varieties.  Ways  of  planting:  (1)  Bed  culture,  (2)  hedge-row 
system,  (3)  matted-row  system.  How  plants  are  set.  Methods  and  time  of 
cultivating.  Use  of  mulches.  Kinds  of  mulches  to  use:  (1)  Straw,  (2)  pine 
needles,  (3)  leaves.  Manuring  the  bed;  pruning  the  runners;  renewing  the 
plants. 

Practical  Exercises. — Prepare  a  strawberry  bed  in  the  home  garden, 
using  one  of  the  accepted  methods  of  planting.  Compare  the  various  ways 
that  strawberries  are  raised  in  gardens  about  the  home. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  how  the  home  straw- 
berry bed  was  made,  indicating  what  variety  was  chosen  to  plant  and  method 
of  cultivation  employed. 

Drawing:  From  specimens  make  colored  drawings  of  a  strawberry  plant, 
showing  the  roots,  stems,  leaves  and  runners. 

Arithmetic:  If  plants  are  set  two  .feet  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  how 
much  garden  space  will  be  needed  for  500  plants? 

Lesson  8 

Lesson  Topic. — Fall  care,  of  the  home  orchard. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  pp.  20  6-214;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp. 
361-362;  Waters,  pp.  272-274;  Sampson,  pp.  255-260;  Farmers'  Bulletins, 
157,  1001;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circular  66. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  various  home  orchards  should  be  col- 
lected and  preserved.  Diagrams  of  orchard  plantings  may  be  displayed  and 
studied  by  the  class.  Specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  orchard  woods 
should  be  added  to  the  school  museum. 

Subject  Matter. — It  is  best  to  plant  fruit  trees  either  in  the  late  fall  or 
early  spring  before  the  sap  has  begun  to  flow.  If  hardier  trees  like  the  apple, 
plum  and  pear  are  planted  in  the  fall,  the  trees  will  get  started  earlier  the 
next  year  than  if  planting  is  left  to  springtime.  It  is  well  to  add  new  stock 
to  the  home  orchard  each  fall  if  there  be  enough  room  for  the  growth.  If 
new  stock  is  to  be  added  to  the  orchard  during  the  fall,  planting  plans  must 
be  made  in  advance  of  setting  the  trees.  Fruit  trees  should  never  be  set  too 
closely  together  as  their  roots  spread  out  through  the  soil  and  require  much 
room  for  proper  development.  Too  close  a  planting  means  a  lack  of  food 
and  interference  with  spraying  and  gathering  the  fruit.  If  apples,  plums 
and  pears  are  to  be  set  out  in  the  fall  they  should  be  planted  as  follows: 
Apples,  35  to  45  feet;  apples  (dwarf  varieties),  10  to  15  feet;  plums,  20  feet; 
pears,  20  to  25  feet;  pears  (dwarf  varieties),  12  to  16  feet.  Sometimes 
peaches  and  quinces  may  be  successfully  started  in  the  fall.  If  this  is  done 
they  should  be  planted  as  follows:  Peaches,  20  feet;  quinces,  12  feet.  There 
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are  three  systems  of  planting  orchard  trees:  (1)  In  a  rectangular  or  square 
form;  (2)  in  the  quincunx  form,  where  four  trees  are  planted  at  the  points 
of  a  square  and  a  fifth  in  the  center,  and  (3)  the  hexagonal  form,  in  which 
the  trees  are  planted  equidistant  throughout  the  orchard.  All  orchards 
should  be  kept  clean,  free  from  trash  and  high  weeds.  With  bush  fruits 
tillage  usually  takes  place  early  in  the  spring  and  then  later  in  the  fall  after 
harvesting  and  continued  until  midsummer  following.  Generally  a  cover 
crop  is  sown  with  peaches,  plums  and  quinces  about  midsummer  time.  If 
clean  cultivation  reduces  the  yield,  cover  crops  should  be  sown  between  the 
trees.  The  sod-culture  system  is  used  for  apple  trees  by  some  growers,  while 
others  advocate  clean  culture.  Grapes  should  have  a  cover  crop  during  the 
fall,  which  is  plowed  in  when  the  ground  warms  up  in  the  following  spring. 
All  dead  branches  and  limbs  should  be  removed  from  the  older  trees  during 
the  fall  and  the  orchard  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  vines  cultivated  in  home 

orchard.  Life  habits  of  each.  Trees  that  can  be  planted  in  the  orchard 
during  the  fall.  Ways  of  planting  each.  Advantages  of  new  growth  in  the 
orchard.  Distances  at  which  new  trees  should  be  planted.  Systems  of  plant- 
ing. Cleaning  up  the  orchard.  Different  methods  of  fall  cultivation.  Value 
of  cover  crops  in  the  orchard. 

Practical  Exercises. — Clean  up  the  home  orchard,  removing  all  trash, 

weeds  and  dead  limbs.  Make  planting  plans  for  new  trees  and  set  the 
nursery  stock  according  to  these  plans. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  detailed  account  of  all  fall  work 
done  in  the  home  orchard. 

Drawing:  Make  a  sketch  to  scale  of  the  home  orchard,  locating  and  label- 
ing the  location  of  each  tree. 

Botany:  Study  the  structure  of  the  wood  of  each  type  of  tree.  Study  the 
manner  of  growth  of  each  variety. 

Arithmetic:  If  the  home  orchard  contains  1%  acres  of  land,  how  many 
apple  trees  can  be  set  out  by  the  rectangular  method?  by  the  quincunx?  by 
the  hexagonal? 

DECEMBER 
Lesson  1 
Lesson  Topic. — Judging  seed  corn. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  pp.  135-140;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp. 
323-326;  Waters,  pp.  144-147;  Sampson,  pp.  126-128;  Duggar,  pp.  101- 
110;  Farmers'  Bulletin,  1175. 

Illustrative  Material. — The  best  type  ears  should  be  kept  in  the  class- 
room for  comparative  study.  Samples  of  various  kinds  and  varieties  of  corn 
should  be  on  exhibition.  Comparisons  between  these  standard  ears  and  other 
ears  gathered  from  the  field  may  frequently  be  made. 

Subject  Matter. — Score  cards  for  judging  corn  should  be  obtained  from 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  State  College  Station,  West  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  Each  student  should  have  one  or  more  of  these  cards  and  should 
understand  clearly  what  it  means  and  how  it  is  to  be  used.  The  grading  of 
corn  is  made  in  reference  to  some  accepted  standard.    Seed  corn  should 
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always  be  judged  on  the  cob.  Ten  ears  generally  constitute  a  sufficient  sam- 
ple of  any  one  variety  for  judging.  Trueness  to  type  is  the  first  character- 
istic looked  for.  This  is  established  by  the  similarity  shown  by  the  sample 
to  the  standard  ear.  The  shape  of  the  ear  must  conform  closely  to  type,  be- 
ing full  and  strong  in  the  center,  with  properly  shaped  ends  that  do  not  taper 
too  rapidly.  The  purity  of  the  corn  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  grain  or 
kernel  and  the  cob.  The  kernels  should  approximate  the  type  and  be  free 
from  mixture,  especially  in  color  and  shade.  The  cob  should  be  of  the  same 
color  as  the  type  variety,  a  white  corn  having  a  white  cob,  a  yellow  corn 
having  a  red  cob,  etc.  Mixture  in  color  indicates  a  lack  of  purity.  The  corn 
to  be  judged  should  measure  up  well  in  vitality  or  condition  of  the  grain  or 
seed.  There  should  be  little  or  no  indication  of  freezing  or  injury  and  no 
chaff  or  black  tip  adhering  to  the  ear.  The  tips,  butts  and  kernels  should  be 
regular  and  approximate  the  type  in  color,  size  and  structure.  The  length  of 
ear,  circumference,  and  proportion  of  corn  to  cob  should  be  judged  carefully. 
After  a  little  experience  the  score  card  may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  corn 
arranged  in  order  of  value  with  little  delay  or  difficulty. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — The  score  card  and  what  it  means.  How  the 
averages  are  obtained.  Important  points  to  be  considered  in  judging  corn 
samples:  (1)  Characteristic  yield  of  variety,  (2)  time  and  regularity  of 
maturing  period,  (3)  is  corn  being  judged  an  improvement  over  the  pre- 
ceding year's  crop?  (4)  will  the  corn  germinate  well?  Weight  or  heaviness 
of  ear  in  proportion  to  size.  General  appearance  of  sample  corn:  (1)  Size  of 
ears,  (2)  general  color  and  shade,  (3)  structure  and  color  of  cob,  (4)  color 
and  regularity  of  kernels,  (5)  character  of  individual  kernels. 

Practical  Exercises. — Each  pupil  should  get  10  ears  from  the  home  farm 
for  judging  purposes.  With  a  score  card  obtained  from  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  this  corn  should  be  scored.  Repetitions  with  other  samples 
should  be  made  until  five  or  six  score  cards  are  filled  out. 

Project  Work. — After  the  experience  gained  in  judging  corn  under  Prac- 
tical Exercises,  the  student  should  score  the  corn  gathered  in  Lesson  1  under 
the  month  of  September. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  short  account  of  how  to  judge  corn. 
Write  a  short  account  of  why  it  is  important  to  improve  the  yield  of  corn. 

Drawing:  Make  simple  sketches  of  the  corn  ear,  being  careful  to  get  rela- 
tive size  of  kernels  and  cob  correctly.  Make  drawings  of  six  typical  kernels, 
showing  clearly  variations  in  shape  and  size. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  proportion  in  percentage  of  all  the  corn  judged 
as  to  its  productive  power.  (This  will  be  the  average  productive  power  of 
the  corn.)  Select  the  scores  of  the  best  five  ears  and  average  their  pro- 
ductive power.    Compare  these  results  with  the  score  of  the  best  single  ear. 

Lesson  2 

Lesson  Topic. — Planning  for  spring  garden. 

Sources  of  Information.— Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  179- 
180,  (R.E.),  pp.  235-237;  Davis,  pp.  191-192;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp. 
266-267;  Sampson,  pp.  280-281;  Ivins,  pp.  24-31;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos. 
934,  936,  1044;  Bureau  of  Education,  Garden  Manual,  Southwestern 
Region,  Lessons  4  and  5;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circular  43. 
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Illustrative  Material. — Diagrams  of  planting  plans  for  gardens  of  vari- 
ous sizes  should  be  displayed.  Lists  of  crops  for  early  planting  with  the 
space  needed  for  same  should  be  studied. 

Subject  Matter. — If  the  spring  garden  is  to  be  successful  it  must  be  care- 
fully planned  before  any  planting  is  done.  Garden  crops  are  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  site  and  plan  of  the  garden.  The  first  garden  factor  to  deter- 
mine is  its  size.  This  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  amount  of  land 
available  and  the  needs  of  the  family.  In  cities  the  garden  area  will  neces- 
sarily be  much  smaller  than  in  the  country.  The  garden  space  should  not 
be  larger  than  is  actually  needed  for  raising  food  for  the  table  and  for  winter 
canning.  The  area  should  not  be  larger  than  can  be  cultivated  conveniently. 
If  horsepower  is  to  be  used  in  cultivating  the  vegetables  more  room  will  be 
needed  than  when  these  crops  are  cultivated  by  hand.  After  the  size  has 
been  determined  the  location  should  be  decided.  A  southern  slope  will  give 
better  results  than  a  northern  or  western  slope.  The  garden  should  be 
situated  within  convenient  distance  of  the  kitchen  and  in  a  sheltered  locality 
if  possible.  Its  location  should  be  such  that  the  maximum  amount  of  sun- 
light will  be  received  by  the  vegetables  while  they  are  growing.  After  the 
size  and  location  are  established,  spaces  for  the  cold  frames,  hotbeds  and 
compost  pile  should  be  decided  on.  These  should  be  so  placed  that  they  will 
not  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the  crops.  Plan  paths  in  the  garden  so 
that  it  will  be  easy  to  go  from  row  to  row  without  hurting  the  growing 
plants.  It  is  more  economical  of  time  and  energy  to  run  the  rows  the  long 
way  of  the  garden  if  possible;  at  any  rate,  the  rows  should  extend  from  east 
to  west  to  get  the  even  benefit  of  the  sun  and  to  eliminate  shading  as  far  as 
possible.  Do  not  plant  in  patches  or  odd-sized  beds  as  this  is  a  serious  loss 
in  space.  Do  not  waste  any  of  the  garden  space.  Make  the  garden  plan  with 
a  view  to  continuous  planting — that  is,  leave  space  enough  for  several  plant- 
ings of  the  same  vegetable  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Also  plan 
to  use  the  garden  continuously;  as  soon  as  one  crop  is  to  be  harvested 
replace  it  with  another.  All  of  these  details  should  show  on  the  garden  plan 
before  any  planting  work  is  done.  The  diagram  to  be  used  for  spring  plant- 
ing should  show  the  location  of  all  companion  and  succession  crops.  Very 
frequently  some  crops  may  be  planted  advantageously  between  others,  while 
in  some  cases  early  maturing  crops  may  be  planted  with  later  maturing  ones. 
Lettuce,  radish  and  spinach  may  be  planted  between  tomato  plants,  potatoes 
or  corn.   The  garden  diagram  should  make  note  of  these  locations. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Importance  of  plans  for  the  spring  garden.  Fac- 
tors that  enter  plans:  (1)  Size  of  garden,  (2)  location  of  garden,  (3)  table 
needs  of  family,  (4)  canning  needs,  (5)  location  of  hotbeds,  cold  frames,  etc., 
(6)  location  of  paths  and  rows.  Where  hotbeds,  cold  frames  and  compost 
pile  should  be  placed.  Why  row  planting  is  best.  Distance  necessary  between 
rows  for  (1)  horse  cultivation,  (2)  hand  cultivation.  Direction  rows  should 
run.  Planning  for  companion  and  succession  planting.  Crops  that  may  be 
planted  together. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  planting  plans  used  in  neigh- 
boring gardens.    Suggest  improvements. 

Project  Work. — Make  detailed  plans  for  the  spring  garden,  locating 
very  definitely  each  crop  to  be  planted,  the  paths,  cold  frames,  hotbeds,  etc. 
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Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  how  the  spring  garden  is 
to  be  planted. 

Drawing:  Make  a  large  diagram  of  the  spring  garden  plan. 
Arithmetic:  Compute  the  area  each  vegetable  is  to  use,  the  total  area 
occupied  by  paths  and  that  devoted  to  cold  frames,  hotbeds,  etc. 

Lesson  3 

Lesson  Topic. — Management  of  farm  stock. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  pp.  298,  302-304,  310-320;  Ferguson 
and  Lewis,  pp.  232-233;  Waters,  pp.  339-347,  868-369,  401-406,  421-429; 
Sampson,  pp.  369-371,  414-415,  432;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  411,  438, 
574,  682,  777,  810,  874,  889,  954,  985,  1030,  1040,  1069,  1111,  1113, 
1133;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circular  6. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  various  types  of  buildings  for  housing 
stock  should  be  collected  and  displayed.  Charts  showing  food  rations  should 
be  made.  Visits  may  be  made  to  near-by  farms  whenever  practical  for  in- 
spection of  methods  for  caring  for  farm  animals. 

Subject  Matter. — The  management  of  farm  stock  includes  not  only  the 
feeding  of  animals,  but  their  housing  and  general  care.  This  subject  is  espe- 
cially important  during  the  winter-time,  as  at  that  period  farm  stock  needs 
more  protection  than  when  it  can  roam  about  freely  in  the  fields.  The  feed- 
ing of  all  classes  of  stock  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  work  that  stock  may 
be  doing.  If  the  work  is  heavy  the  ration  should  be  increased  correspond- 
ingly in  digestible  nutrients.  If  the  farm  animals,  such  as  the  horses  and 
mules,  are  employed  in  heavy  labor  during  the  day  they  should  be  well 
bedded  at  night  and  carefully  washed  and  cleaned.  Horses  are  much  more 
sensitive  to  physical  conditions  than  mules,  and  therefore  demand  more  care. 
Stable  quarters  should  be  dry  and  easily  cleaned,  properly  ventilated  when 
needed  and  should  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  sunlight  to  keep  the  stalls 
fresh  and  pure.  All  manure  should  be  removed  daily  and  fresh  straw  used 
for  bedding  at  night.  Care  and  proper  attention  will  not  only  lengthen  the 
lives  of  the  work  animals,  but  will  very  materially  increase  their  working 
efficiency.  Cows,  especially  dairy  cows,  need  a  great  deal  of  attention  given 
the  hygienic  condition  of  their  living  quarters.  Milk  is  very  susceptible  to 
contamination  from  dirt  and  fowl  odors.  The  milk  barn  should  be  kept  as 
clean  as  possible.  It  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  every  day  after  the 
cows  are  turned  out  and  all  litter  removed.  All  milking  utensils  should  be 
thoroughly  sterilized  and  everything  kept  as  clean  as  possible  at  all  times. 
A  fresh  supply  of  drinking  water  should  always  be  on  hand  not  only  for 
cows,  but  for  all  the  farm  animals.  Regularity  of  feeding  time  should  be 
rigidly  adhered  to,  as  this  helps  conditioning  animals  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rations  fed.  The  pig  houses  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible. 
Ranges  that  are  to  be  used  should  be  varied  from  time  to  time  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  living  environment  in  proper  condition,  espe- 
cially at  breeding  times.  The  feed  of  pigs  should  contain  a  minimum  amount 
of  heating  substances  and  the  animals  should  have  full  access  to  plenty  of 
cooling  water.  The  pig  houses  should  be  dry  and  well  protected  from  drafts 
that  are  liable  to  give  the  stock  severe  colds.  Stock  that  is  allowed  to  range 
during  the  winter  months  should  have  access  to  sheltered  spaces  where  they 
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may  get  protection  from  winds  and  rains.  All  poultry  houses,  whether  colony 
or  centralized,  should  be  tight  and  warm.  They  must  be  cleaned  and  sprayed 
frequently  to  destroy  the  accumulation  of  pests  that  so  often  infest  these 
animals.  The  houses  should  be  as  conveniently  arranged  as  possible  to  care 
for  the  feeding  and  reproduction  of  the  flock.  The  more  care  that  is  given 
to  the  management  of  farm  stock  the  greater  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
that  stock. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — What  management  of  stock  includes — (1)  hous- 
ing, (2)  feeding,  (3)  ranges,  (4)  personal  care.  Variations  in  care  due  to 
change  of  season.  Variations  in  feeding  due  to  (1)  change  in  work,  (2)  change 
from  rest  to  work,  (3)  seasonal  changes.  Differences  in  care  between  horses 
and  mules.  How  stable  quarters  should  be  cared  for.  Need  for  great  care 
of  dairy  cows.  Keeping  the  milk  utensils  clean.  Importance  of  pure  drink- 
ing water.  Pig  houses  and  their  care.  Feeds  and  ranges  for  pigs.  Care  of 
the  poultry  house.  Protection  on  ranges.  Importance  of  proper  care  in 
management  of  farm  animals. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  ways  that  farm  animals  are 
cared  for  on  the  neighboring  farms.  Assume  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
at  least  one  farm  animal  for  the  coming  year. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  how  farm  animals  on  the 
home  farm  are  cared  for  during  the  winter  months. 

Drawing:  Make  simple  drawings  of  the  home  barn,  the  pig  houses,  and  the 
poultry  houses,  showing  their  location  on  the  farm  and  their  internal  ar- 
rangements for  taking  care  of  the  stock. 

Arithmetic:  At  present  market  prices,  compute  the  cost  of  erecting  a  suit- 
able colony  house  for  housing  fifty  hens.  Compute  the  cost  of  erecting  six 
A-shaped  hog  houses  that  will  be  8  feet  wide,  9%  feet  long  and  8  feet  high 
at  the  peak. 

Lesson  4 

Lesson  Topic. — Winter  care  of  hogs. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  p.  203; 
(R.E.),  pp.  281-292;  Davis,  pp.  302-303;  Waters,  pp.  401-402;  Sampson, 
pp.  415-416;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  438,  566,  874,  951,  985;  North  Carolina 
Extension  Circulars,  21,  42. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  various  types  of  hog  houses  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  compared.  Diagrams  of  farms  offering  good  exam- 
ples of  hog  housing  should  be  exhibited  in  classroom.  Various  permanent 
and  winter  crops  suitable  for  pasturage  should  be  listed  in  charts  for  study. 

Subject  Matter. — The  housing  and  care  of  pigs  is  an  important  part  of 
the  farm  work.  When  housing  facilities  are  not  adequate  they  may  be 
enlarged  and  improved  during  the  winter  months  when  other  farm  duties 
are  not  quite  as  heavy.  Sows  produce  two  litters  a  year — one  about  Octo- 
ber 1  and  the  other  about  April  1.  The  right  care  of  the  fall  litter  during 
winter  months  is  important.  The  hog  house  used  on  the  farm  should  be 
cleaned  out,  thoroughly  sprayed  for  mites  and  altered  and  enlarged  to  meet 
the  coming  year's  demands.  If  the  location  of  these  houses  is  not  satisfac- 
tory they  should  be  moved  to  more  ideal  locations.  The  most  satisfactory 
location  for  hog  houses  and  feed  lots  is  on  elevated  area  where  drainage  is 
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good.  Standing  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate.  A  southern  ex- 
posure is  preferable  because  the  sun  will  bring  the  pigs  out  earlier  and  more 
frequently  for  exercise.  There  are  two  general  plans  for  housing  the  herd, 
both  of  which  have  certain  advantages.  A  central  hog  house  is  the  most 
economical  in  space  and  reduces  feeding  labor  to  the  minimum;  it  is,  how- 
ever, costly  to  build  and  more  liable  to  disease  and  parasitic  pests  than  the 
portable  house.  The  portable  houses  are  better  in  every  way  for  housing  the 
hogs,  except  that  the  labor  involved  in  caring  for  the  stock  is  greater.  What- 
ever type  of  house  is  used  every  effort  must  be  exerted  to  make  it  clean  and 
sanitary.  Hogs  must  have  pasturage  for  both  summer  and  winter  use.  They 
cannot  be  raised  successfully  without  this  pasturage  to  supplement  lot  feed- 
ing. The  type  of  permanent  pasture  used  will  depend  largely  upon  the  needs 
of  the  individual  farmer.  The  winter  pastures  used  in  the  South  consist  of 
a  variety  of  crops;  in  some  sections  rape  is  used,  while  other  sections  use 
rye,  wheat  or  oats.  Several  combinations  of  crops  have  been  found  success- 
ful, such  as  rape  and  oats,  or  rye  and  wheat,  or  oats  and  crimson  clover 
where  it  can  be  successfully  grown.  The  most  important  single  grazing  crop 
for  hogs  in  North  Carolina  is  soybeans.  The  kind  of  winter  pasture  used 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  kind  of  soil,  the  elevation  of  the  land,  the  gen- 
eral winter  temperatures  and  the  desires  of  the  farmer.  Regular  feeding  in 
the  lot  and  proper  pasturage  with  plenty  of  clear,  fresh  water  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  production  of  pigs  for  spring  selling.  There  is  less 
danger  from  diseases  and  pests  during  the  winter  months  than  during  spring 
and  summer. 

-  Subtopics  for  Study. — Importance  of  proper  housing.  When  broods  are 
raised.  Where  houses  should  be  located.  Type  of  house  best  adapted  to 
home  farm  conditions.  Why  a  southern  exposure  is  best.  Advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  (1)  the  centralized  house,  (2)  the  portable  house.  Im- 
portance of  pasturage.  Kind  of  permanent  pasture  suitable  for  home  farm. 
Crops  suitable  for  winter  pasturage  in  the  South.  Importance  of  regular 
feeding. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  ways  neighboring  farmers 
care  for  their  hogs  during  the  winter.  Select  the  best  methods  for  use  on 
the  home  project. 

Project  Work. — Improve  the  housing  facilities  for  the  home  pig  project. 
Supply  proper  winter  pasturage  and  make  arrangements  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer pasturage.    Select  forage  crops  as  will  be  best  for  the  project  work. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  the  project  pigs 
are  being  cared  for  during  the  winter  months. 

Drawing:  Make  a  plan  of  the  pig  houses  used  and  the  pastures  planned  for 
winter,  spring  and  summer. 

Arithmetic:  Make  out  an  exact  account  of  all  cost  incurred  in  housing 
and  caring  for  the  pigs  during  the  winter  months. 

Lesson  5 

Lesson  Topic. — The  place  of  oats  in  rotations. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (R.E.),  p.  211; 
Davis,  pp.  92-94;  Waters,  pp.  86-87;  Duggar,  p.  14;  Farmers'  Bulletins, 
Nos.  424,  436,  892. 
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Illustrative  Material. — Charts  showing  various  rotation  plans  that  in- 
clude oats  should  be  displayed  and  studied. 

Subject  Matter. — Oats  should  follow  a  cultivated  crop  whenever  possible. 

The  usual  Southern  rotation  system  includes  cotton,  corn,  oats  and  soybeans. 
When  these  crops  are  used  oats  should  follow  corn,  as  that  is  removed  from 
the  land  earlier  than  cotton.  The  cotton  crop  matures  so  late  that  it  does 
not  leave  sufficient  time  in  which  to  prepare  the  land  for  fall-sown  oats.  The 
ideal  arrangement  of  these  crops  for  a  rotation  suitable  to  Southern  condi- 
tions is:  First  year,  cotton;  second  year,  corn  with  cowpeas  planted  at  the 
last  cultivation;  third  year,  winter  oats  followed  by  soybeans.  In  this  rota- 
tion the  oats  get  full  value  of  the  fertilizer  produced  by  the  soybeans  sown 
with  the  corn  and  the  cotton  gets  advantage  of  the  fertilizer  of  the  soybeans 
sown  directly  after  the  oats.  The  corn  is  cut  for  fodder  and  the  stubble  and 
soybean  vines  are  turned  under.  The  last  year's  crop  of  cowpeas  is  cut  for 
hay.  Rye  is  frequently  sown  the  third  year  as  a  winter  cover  crop.  Crimson 
clover  may  be  used  under  certain  conditions  instead  of  the  cowpeas  with  the 
corn.  This  rotation  will  give  a  money  crop  (cotton),  two  grain  crops  (corn 
and  oats),  a  hay  crop  (cowpeas),  and  three  green  manuring  crops,  if  all 
these  are  used  (crimson  clover,  cowpeas  and  rye).  When  wheat  is  grown 
oats  may  be  sown  after  the  corn  and  cowpeas  planted  after  the  oats  are  har- 
vested. Then  the  wheat  will  be  sown  after  the  cowpeas.  Other  rotations 
may  be  made  that  will  meet  the  conditions  of  the  local  farm  to  better  ad- 
vantage. 

THREE-YEAR  ROTATION 

First  Year — Cotton. 

Second  Year — Corn  with  soybeans,  or  cowpeas  or  clover. 
Third  Year — Oats  followed  by  cowpeas. 

FOUR-YEAR  ROTATION 

First  Year — Cotton  with  clover  later. 

Second  Year — Corn  with  soybeans  or  cowpeas. 

Third  Year — Oats  followed  by  cowpeas. 

Fourth  Year — Winter  wheat  followed  by  cowpeas  and  rye. 

FORAGE  ROTATION 

First  Year — Corn  and  soybeans  or  cowpeas. 
Second  Year — Oats  and  lespedeza  together. 
Third  Year — Lespedeza  for  hay. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Type  of  crop  oats  should  follow.  Crops  usually 
included  in  Southern  rotations.  Why  oats  should  follow  corn  and  not  cotton. 
Three-year  rotations  suitable  to  the  cotton  belt.  Fertilizer  values  from  cer- 
tain elements  of  this  rotation.  Use  of  rye  and  crimson  clover.  Kinds  of 
crops  given  in  this  rotation.  Position  of  wheat  in  rotation  system  with  oats. 
Different  rotations  that  might  be  suitable. 

Practical  Exercises. — Make  a  satisfactory  rotation  for  the  home  farm. 
Compare  this  with  rotations  used  on  neighboring  farms. 
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Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  the  advantages  of  the 
rotation  adapted  for  the  home  farm. 

Drawing:  Make  diagrams  for  three-  and  four-year  rotation  fields  suitable 
for  the  home  farm. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  relative  area  devoted  to  oats  each  year  in  this 
rotation.  Compute  the  cost  of  planting  each  field.  Keep  a  careful  record  of 
field  yields. 

Lesson  6 
Lesson  Topic. — Farm  accounts. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  pp.  364-367;  Waters,  pp.  442-446; 
Sampson,  pp.  465-466;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  572,  782,  964. 

Illustrative  Material. — Samples  of  different  accounting  systems  should 
be  obtained  and  compared  by  the  class.  Simple  account  forms  should  be  dis- 
played for  criticism.  Whenever  local  farmers  keep  farm  accounts  permission 
should  be  obtained  to  study  them. 

Subject  Matter. — Every  farmer  should  be  able  to  tell  at  the  end  of  the 
year  what  he  has  gained  or  lost  in  his  farming  enterprises.  He  should  know 
which  departments  of  his  business  have  been  profitable  and  what  the  cost  of 
production  has  been  for  every  article  he  has  produced.  The  system  of  book- 
keeping or  cost  accounting  used  by  the  farmer  should  be  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble. It  should  contain  only  those  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary,  and 
it  should  be  arranged  in  the  clearest  and  most  available  form.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  every  farm  year  an  inventory  of  the  farm  should  be  taken.  This  con- 
sists of  a  list  or  account  of  property  owned  by  the  farmer  and  its  market 
value.  This  list  should  include  real  estate,  livestock,  equipment,  supplies, 
bills  receivable  and  all  cash  on  hand.  Fair  market  values  should  be  placed 
on  those  items  that  must  be  estimated.  The  total  investment,  or  value  of  the 
business,  is  found  by  subtracting  from  the  sum  of  these  items  the  bills  pay- 
able, and  accounts  the  farmer  owes.  If  another  inventory  is  taken  at  the 
close  of  the  farming  year  a  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  net  worth 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  year's  business.  Besides  the  inven- 
tory, the  farmer  must  keep  accounts  with  the  various  farm  enterprises. 
There  should  be  crop  and  stock  accounts  to  take  care  of  the  principal  enter- 
prises. A  general  expense  account  may  be  used  for  the  remainder  of  the 
receipts  and  expenses.  The  crop  and  stock  accounts  will  take  care  of  the 
productive  enterprises,  while  the  general  expense  account  will  take  care  of 
the  heavy  expenses,  as  labor,  family  living,  and  purchase  of  feed  and  supplies. 
If  the  farmer  takes  or  gives  notes  for  some  of  his  business  transactions — 
that  is,  does  not  do  a  strictly  cash  business — additional  accounts  of  bills  pay- 
able and  bills  receivable  must  be  kept.  Inventory  values  must  be  entered 
under  their  proper  accounts  on  the  left-hand  side  with  the  exception  of  bills 
payable,  which  is  entered  on  the  right.  Charges  against  each  account  will  be 
entered  on  the  left-hand  side  and  credits  against  each  account  as  amounts 
derived  from  that  account  will  be  entered  on  the  right.  An  account  should 
be  kept  with  labor,  showing  the  amount  charged  to  man  and  animal  labor 
in  time  and  value.  The  account  should  show  a  simple  record  of  the  work 
done  on  the  farm  during  the  year.    Valuation  of  all  food  used  in  the  home 
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should  be  entered  under  its  proper  account.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each 
account  should  be  closed,  balanced,  and  credit  or  debit  entry  made  on  the 
new  inventory. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Necessity  for  keeping  farm  accounts.  Types  of 
the  simplest  forms  that  can  be  used.  What  an  inventory  includes.  Care 
needed  in  giving  market  values  of  property.  What  bills  receivable  and  bills 
payable  are.  Comparison  of  inventories  made  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  farming  year.  Kinds  of  accounts  to  be  kept:  (1)  Productive  accounts, 
(2)  general  expense  accounts.  How  accounts  are  opened.  What  to  charge 
against  accounts.   What  to  credit  against  accounts.    Closing  accounts. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  several  bookkeeping  systems  and  decide 
which  would  be  the  most  practical  for  the  home  farm.  Compare  the  various 
ways  neighboring  farmers  keep  their  accounts  and.  suggest  any  improve- 
ments. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  the  value  of  simple  ac- 
counting in  managing  a  farm. 

Drawing:  Prepare  a  set  of  accounting  forms  suitable  for  use  on  the  home 
farm. 

Arithmetic:  Make  a  complete  inventory  for  the  farm.  Open  and  keep  a 
simple  set  of  farm  accounting  books  for  the  coming  year. 

Lesson  7 

Lesson  Topic. — Balanced  rations  for  farm  animals. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  211- 
218;  (R.E.),  pp.  290-295;  Davis,  pp.  340-343;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp. 
237-246;  Waters,  pp.  328,^340-346,  392-393;  Sampson,  pp.  289-297; 
Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  743,  777,  1030;  Department  Bulletin,  No.  637. 

Illustrative  Material. — Charts  showing  balanced  rations  for  the  different 
farm  animals  should  be  exhibited  for  class  study.  Tables  of  digestible  nutri- 
ents of  different  feeds  common  to  the  home  neighborhood  should  be  dis- 
played. 

Subject  Matter. — The  feeds  given  to  farm  animals  should  contain  certain 
specified  amounts  of  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  besides  roughage. 
When  these  elements  are  present  in  proportionate  amounts  to  serve  best  the 
needs  of  the  animals  for  the  purposes  kept,  the  ration  is  said  to  be  balanced. 
If  the  elements  are  not  in  the  right  proportion  it  is  an  unbalanced  ration. 
All  animals  must  have  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  in  their  feed,  but 
the  relative  proportions  of  these  will  vary  with  the  animal  and  the  kind  of 
work  that  it  has  to  do.  The  amount  of  protein  in  any  feed,  compared  with 
the  other  nutrients  in  that  feed,  is  called  the  nutritive  ratio.  If  there  are 
4  pounds  of  protein  and  8  pounds  of  the  other  nutrients  the  ratio  is  expressed 
thus,  1:2.  Every  feed  given  animals  contains  some  fatty  material;  this  is 
considered  to  be  2*4  as  valuable  as  the  carbohydrates.  In  calculating  a  bal- 
anced ration  the  fat  is  not  added  directly  to  the  carbohydrates,  but  is  first 
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multiplied  by  2*4  and  then  added.  If  some  ration  contains  2.6  pounds  of 
protein,  13  pounds  of  carbohydrates,  and  .6  pounds  of  fat,  all  digestible,  the 
nutritive  ratio  would  be  computed  as  follows: 

.6  fat  x  2 14=  1.35 
carbohydrates=13. 

protein,  2.6  J1A35~]  5.5 
nutritive  ratio,  1:  5.5 

A  wide  nutritive  ratio  would  be  one  where  the  relative  proportion  of  pro- 
tein is  small  and  carbohydrate  large.  A  narrow  ratio  would  be  the  reverse 
of  this.  A  1:5  is  considered  generally  a  narrow  ratio,  while  1:8  would  be 
a  wide  one.  Nearly  all  feeds  may  be  grouped  as  concentrates,  or  roughage. 
Concentrates  are  those  that  have  a  large  proportion  of  digestible  nutrients. 
They  include  the  grains  and  the  seeds.  Roughage  would  have  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  digestible  nutrients,  as  fodder,  some  of  the  hays  and  corn  stover. 
Roughage  is  much  bulkier  than  the  concentrates  and  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  crude  fiber.  Some  animals  require  a  coarse  feed,  while  others 
must  have  high  concentrates.  Dairy  cows  require  much  more  bulk  in  their 
feed  than  horses  do.  Palatability  is  an  important  factor  in  successful  feed- 
ing. If  a  ration  does  not  taste  well  an  animal  will  not  eat  it  in  sufficient' 
quantity.  The  digestibility  of  a  feed  will  also  depend  somewhat  on  the  class 
of  animal  using  it,  the  condition  of  health  of  the  animal,  time  and  condition 
of  feeding,  and  the  character  of  the  work  being  done.  Certain  kinds  of  hay, 
like  timothy,  are  suited  to  horses,  but  not  to  dairy  cows;  some  of  the  clovers, 
notably  the  red,  are  far  better  for  cows  than  horses. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Elements  needed  in  animal  feeds.  Balanced  and 
unbalanced  rations.  The  nutritive  ratio.  How  to  compute  the  nutritive 
ratio.  A  wide  and  narrow  nutritive  ratio.  Advantages  of  each.  What  con- 
stitutes roughage.  What  animals  need  roughage.  What  ones  need  concen- 
trated feeds.  Factors  that  govern  type  of  balanced  rations:  (1)  Kind  of 
animal,  (2)  work  to  be  done,  (3)  physical  conditions  of  animal,  (4)  time 
and  condition  of  feeding. 

Practical  Exercises. — Make  balanced  ration  tables  for  the  animals  found 
on  the  home  farm.  Compare  various  feeding  methods  used  on  adjacent 
farms  and  suggest  changes  that  would  better  the  system  used. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  work  done  under 
Practical  Exercises. 

Drawing:  Make  diagrams  of  suitable  ration  tables  for  horses  and  cows  on 
the  home  farm. 

Chemistry:  Collect  available  facts  regarding  the  food  values  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  feed  as  regards  the  protein,  fats,  carbohydrates  and  crude  fiber 
found  in  them. 

Arithmetic:  One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  oat  straw  contains  1.1 
pounds  of  digestible  protein,  43  pounds  of  digestible  carbohydrates,  and  0.9 
pounds  of  digestible  fat.  What  is  the  nutritive  ratio?  What  is  the  cost  of 
protein  per  pound  in  hay  containing  8  per  cent  protein  when  hay  is  worth 
$15  per  ton? 
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Lesson  8 

Lesson  Topic. — Farm  machinery;  its  care  and  proper  storage. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  232- 
234;  (R.E.),  pp.  312-315;  Davis,  pp.  383-385;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp. 
273-279;  Waters,  pp.  449-454;  Sampson,  pp.  443-459;  Farmers'  Bulletins, 
946,  947. 

Illustrative  Material — Trips  should  be  made  if  possible  to  supply  stores 
to  study  various  types  of  agricultural  machinery.  Methods  for  using  these 
and  ways  of  caring  for  same  should  be  studied.  A  comparison  of  various 
ways  in  which  local  farmers  protect  their  machinery  should  be  made.  Speci- 
mens of  the  smaller  farm  tools  and  machines  should  be  kept  at  the  school. 

Subject  Matter. — Farm  machines  not  only  save  time,  reduce  the  amount 
of  labor  neccessary,  but  make  possible  a  much  larger  and  broader  farming 
activity.  The  amount  and  kind  of  machinery  necessary  to  successfully  con- 
duct a  farming  enterprise  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  kind  of 
crop  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  availability  of  labor.  Machinery  is  always 
costly  in  its  initial  price  and  should  be  cared  for  and  protected  under  all 
circumstances.  There  is  almost  an  absolute  lack  of  care  of  machines  on 
•many  farms.    This  is  shown  (1)  by  the  improper  use  of  the  machines  and 

(2)  by  the  improper  care  and  protection  of  the  machines  when  not  in  use. 
Machines  not  properly  adjusted  will  seriously  deteriorate  in  value  if  used  in 
this  condition.  The  farmer  must  understand  the  working  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine and  be  able  to  adjust  them  properly  when  adjustment  is  needed.  A 
well-equipped  workshop  on  the  farm  is  useful  for  keeping  machinery  in 
proper  condition.  This  shop  may  be  a  shed  or  wagon  house  where  repairing 
tools  may  be  kept.  As  the  workshop  should  contain  a  forge  it  ought  not  to 
be  connected  with  the  barn  owing  to  danger  from  fire.  Farm  machinery  must 
be  protected  from  the  weather.  Changes  of  temperature,  a  thorough  soaking 
from  rain,  and  a  consequent  swelling  of  the  different  parts,  are  very  detri- 
mental to  machines.  Exposure  to  various  kinds  of  weather  is  much  more 
detrimental  to  machines  than  the  wear  caused  by  continued  use.  The  aver- 
age life  of  most  farm  machines  can  easily  be  doubled  or  even  trebled  by  a 
little  care  in  protecting  them.  In  the  fall,  when  the  machines  are  not  in  use, 
they  should  be  stored  in  tight  sheds  where  rain  and  snow  cannot  get  to  them. 
The  metal  parts  should  be  covered  with  grease  to  protect  them  from  rust. 
Before  use  in  the  spring  the  machines  should  be  thoroughly  inspected,  all 
parts  properly  adjusted,  the  cutting  tools  sharpened,  and  the  wooden  frames 
given  a  stiff  coat  of  paint.  When  in  use  during  the  cultivating  season,  the 
machine  should  never  be  left  exposed  in  the  open  field,  especially  during  the 
night.   It  should  be  brought  back  and  put  in  the  shed  when  not  in  actual  use. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Smaller  farm  machines  in  use — (1)  kind,  (2) 
structure,  (3)  uses.   Larger  farm  machines  in  use — (1)  kind,  (2)  structure, 

(3)  use.  Kinds  of  machines  in  general  use  on  farms  about  the  home.  Con- 
ditions governing  machines  to  use — (1)  size  of  farming  operation,  (2)  kind 
of  crop,  (3)  availability  of  labor.  Lack  of  care  of  machines.  Importance  of 
adjustment  of  parts.  Value  of  a  farm  shop.  Agents  that  cause  harm  to  ma- 
chines: (1)  Improper  use,  (2)  sun,  (3)  rain,  (4)  abuse.  Importance  of 
storage.  Care  and  repair  of  machines  (1)  during  winter,  (2)  before  use  in 
spring,  (3)  while  cultivating. 
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Practical  Exercises. — Repair  all  home  farm  tools  that  need  it.  Make 
ample  provisions  for  housing  the  farm  machines  for  the  coming  winter.  Com- 
pare various  ways  local  farmers  have  of  caring  for  and  storing  their  farm 
tools  and  machines. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  the  home  farm 
machines  are  cared  for. 

Drawing:  Make  working  plans  for  a  simple  farm  machine  shop. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  cost  of  repairing,  altering  and  using  a  shed  on 
the  home  farm  for  housing  the  farm  machines.  If  a  grain  binder  costs  $150 
and  is  used  fourteen  years,  depreciating  $10  in  value  each  year,  what  is  the 
average  cost  per  year  for  the  fourteen  years,  allowing  6  per  cent  interest  on 
investment? 

JANUARY 
Lesson  1 

Lesson  Topic. — Kinds  and  varieties  of  corn. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  pp.  133-134;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp. 
318-319;  Waters,  pp.  136-137;  Sampson,  pp.  100-103;  Duggar,  pp.  112- 
125;  Williams  and  Hill,  pp.  31-43;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  253,  537,  553, 
554,  1175;  North  Carolina  Extension  Bulletin  230. 

Illustrative  Material. — Sample  ears  of  dent,  flint,  pop  and  sweet  corn 
should  be  kept  in  the  classroom  for  study.  Photographs  of  various  fields  of 
different  kinds  of  corn  should  be  collected  for  use.  Diagrams  showing  the 
comparative  nutrient  values  of  each  kind  should  be  made  and  studied. 

Subject  Matter. — There  are  six  types  or  classes  of  corn:  the  dent,  flint, 
pop,  sweet,  pod  and  soft.  The  first  four  are  important  and  are  cultivated  in 
large  quantities;  the  last  two  are  not  important  commercially.  Dent  corn  is 
the  common  field  corn  of  the  United  States  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
depression  found  in  the  tops  of  the  kernels.  There  are  over  three  hundred 
varieties  of  this  class,  mostly  of  a  white  or  yellow  color,  although  some 
spotted  or  mottled  ears  are  found.  The  growing  season  extends  for  about 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  The  flint  corn  has  no  depression 
in  the  kernel  and  is  exceedingly  hard  in  texture.  The  flint  corn  plants  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  dent  corn  and  usually  produce  two  ears  per  stalk, 
whereas  the  dent  only  produces  one,  except  in  a  few  very  prolific  varieties. 
There  are  about  seventy  varieties  of  flint  corn.  Popcorn  is  nearly  all  hard  or 
horny.  There  are  two  classes  grown:  the  rice  and  the  pearl.  The  plants  of 
the  popcorn  are  much  smaller  than  either  the  dent  or  the  flint.  Popcorn  can 
be  grown  wherever  dent  or  flint  corn  thrives,  but  most  of  it  that  is  sold  in 
our  markets  is  grown  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska.  The  kernels  of  sweet  corn  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  sugar,  and  generally  wrinkle  with  age.  Sweet  corn  is 
frequently  grown  in  home  gardens  as  it  makes  a  delicious  summer  vegetable. 
Sweet  corn  gathered  at  the  roasting  ear  stage  should  be  cooked  soon  after 
gathering,  since  it  loses  its  sugar  content  very  fast  after  harvesting.  Two  or 
three  ears  generally  grow  on  each  stalk  of  sweet  corn,  and  the  plant  has  a 
marked  tendency  to  produce  suckers.  The  growing  season  varies — fifty  to 
one  hundred  days. 

Subtopics  for  Study.- — Points  of  difference  between  the  various  kinds  of 
corn.    Uses  of  each  kind.    Various  kinds  common  to  school  neighborhood. 
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Characteristics  of  each  kind.  Dent:  (1)  Dented  at  top  of  kernel,  (2)  horny 
endosperm  at  sides,  (3)  ear  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long.  Flint:  (1)  white, 
starchy  endosperm  inclosed  in  a  hard,  flinty  covering,  (2)  oval  kernels, 
(3)  ear  from  six  to  eight  inches  long.  Pop:  (1)  Small  size  of  kernels, 
(2)  popping  quality,  (3)  smallness  of  ears.  Sweet:  (1)  Wrinkled  kernels, 
(2)  starch  of  kernels  has  been  changed  to  sugar.  Characteristics  of  good 
corn,  any  kind:  (1)  Adapted  to  climate  and  soil,  (2)  high  yielding,  (3)  ma- 
tures at  right  time,  (4)  good  keeping  qualities,  (5)  free  from  disease  and 
insect  injury. 

Practical  Exercises. — Have  a  half  dozen  ears  of  each  kind  of  corn 
brought  to  the  classroom  for  study.  Compare  the  various  kinds  as  to 
productiveness  and  profitable  value.  Select  seed  from  the  best  ears  of 
each  kind  for  experimental  cultivation  next  spring. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  characteristics  of 
each  kind  of  corn,  the  productive  value  of  each  and  its  adaptability  to  local 
conditions. 

Drawing:  Make  drawings  of  sample  ears  and  kernels  of  each  kind  of  corn. 
Draw  simply  and  clearly  sample  plants  of  each  kind  of  corn. 

Geography:  Locate  on  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  by  colored 
shading,  the  principal  area  where  each  kind  of  corn  is  grown. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  per  acre  yield  of  each  kind  of  corn  raised  in 
your  neighborhood.  At  the  present  market  prices,  estimate  the  value  per 
acre.    Determine  which  is  the  most  profitable  kind  to  raise. 

Lesson  2 

Lesson  Topic. — Selecting  seed  for  the  spring  garden. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  62-63; 
(R.E.),  pp.  59-62;  Davis,  pp.  22-23;  Sampson,  p.  15;  Ivins,  pp.  37-38; 
Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  934,  936,  1044;  Bureau  of  Education,  Garden 
Manual,  Southwestern  Region,  Lessons  12,  13. 

Illustrative  Material. — Catalogues  of  various  seed  supply  houses  should 
be  studied.  Lists  of  vegetables,  giving  variety  and  names,  commonly  culti- 
vated in  neighboring  gardens  should  be  displayed. 

Subject  Matter. — Home  grown  seeds  are  preferable  for  spring  planting  if 
they  have  been  saved  from  the  preceding  year.  Only  seed  from  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  plants  should  be  used  for  planting.  All  seed  to  be  used  should 
be  selected  well  in  advance  of  planting  time.  If  seed  is  purchased  in  the 
local  market  it  should  always  be  obtained  from  reputable  dealers.  Only  the 
best  and  purest  seed  should  be  used  and  only  the  amount  actually  needed  for 
planting  should  be  purchased.  Always  buy  seed  by  variety.  Don't  buy 
radish  seed,  buy  Scarlet  Globe  Radish  or  some  other  desired  variety.  Pur- 
chase varieties  that  have  been  found  to  grow  well  in  the  home  neighborhood. 
Although  many  seed  of  a  certain  kind  may  look  alike,  yet  the  crops  produced 
from  them  may  differ  greatly.  The  best  seeds  have  been  selected  carefully 
by  the  men  who  grew  them.  Sometimes  it  has  taken  many  years  to  produce 
the  seeds  of  our  best  crops.  In  planning  to  buy  seed  the  first  thing  to  con- 
sider is  the  quality  of  the  seed,  and  then  the  variety  desired  for  the  garden. 
It  is  generally  less  expensive  to  purchase  seed  in  bulk  than  in  small  pack- 
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ages,  and  the  seed  is  generally  fresher.  When  ordering  seed  it  is  well  to 
follow  these  suggestions:  (1)  Buy  in  bulk  from  reputable  houses  whenever 
possible,  (2)  purchase  all  seed  by  named  varieties,  (3)  select  only  those 
seeds  that  have  proven  satisfactory  in  the  area  where  they  are  to  be  used, 
(4)  keep  a  record  of  the  success  of  the  varieties  for  future  use.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  give  the  approximate  amounts  of  seeds  needed  for  a  family  of 
four: 

Bean — Bush  lima   1  pint. 

Pole  lima   1  pint. 

Snap   1  to  2  quarts. 

Beet   4  ounces. 

Cabbage — Early   1  packet. 

Late   y2  ounce. 

Carrot   1  ounce. 

Cauliflower   1  packet. 

Celery   1  packet. 

Corn,  Sweet   1  to  2  pints. 

Cucumber   1  ounce. 

Eggplant   1  packet. 

Kale  -    2  ounces. 

Lettuce   x/2  ounce. 

Melon — Muskmelon   1  ounce. 

Watermelon   2  ounces. 

Onion  Sets   4  to  6  quarts. 

Pea,  Garden   4  to  6  quarts. 

Parsley   1  ounce. 

Parsnip   V2  ounce. 

Radish   1  ounce. 

Salsify   1  ounce. 

Spinach — In  Spring   *4  ounce. 

In  Fall   y2  pound. 

Squash — Hubbard   1  ounce. 

Summer   1  ounce. 

Tomato — Early   1  packet. 

Late   %  ounce. 

Turnip   2  to  3  ounces. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Advantages  in  using  home-grown  seed.  What 
kind  of  seeds  should  be  selected.  Time  for  selecting  seed  for  garden.  Im- 
portance of  buying  by  variety.  Where  seed  should  be  bought.  Importance 
of  seed  selection  in  producing  good  seed.  How  seed  should  be  purchased. 
Suggestions  to  follow  in  purchasing  seed.  Amount  of  seed  to  be  purchased. 
Importance  of  keeping  a  record  of  seed  purchases. 

Practical  Exercises. — Obtain  and  compare  seed  lists  from  various  gar- 
dens about  the  school.  Make  seed  lists  from  supply  house  catalogues  that 
could  be  used  in  these  gardens  to  better  advantage. 

Project  Work. — Make  a  complete  seed  list  for  the  project  garden,  indi- 
cating varieties  to  be  used  and  the  amount  of  each  to  be  purchased.  Make 
out  a  seed  order  on  some  supply  house  for  these  seed. 
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Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  kinds  of  seed  to 
be  purchased  for  the  spring  garden.  Write  a  letter  to  the  seed  house  ordering 
these  seed. 

Arithmetic:  Make  out  an  itemized  statement  of  the  cost  of  these  seed, 
taking  the  market  prices  from  the  seed  catalogue  used  for  ordering. 

Lesson  3 

Lesson  Topic. — Better  roads. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  240- 
246;  (R.E.),  pp.  332-337;  Davis,  pp.  371-375;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp. 
280-291;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  338,  505,  597. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  different  types  of  roads  should  be 
displayed  for  study.  Photographs  of  road-making  machines  should  be  col- 
lected. Snapshots  of  local  roads  may  be  made  by  pupils  and  compared  with 
larger  highways. 

Subject  Matter. — Good  roads  are  among  the  most  important  factors  that 
help  to  develop  farm  life.  They  are  a  sign  of  prosperity  and  community 
advancement.  Ease  of  communication  between  parts  of  the  country  will  de- 
crease isolation  and  open  new  markets  and  new  opportunities.  Good  roads 
effect  a  great  saving  of  time  and  energy  in  transporting  products  from  the 
farm  to  the  market.  So  important  are  they  to  the  life  of  a  people  that  the 
Federal  Government  gives  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  help  the  States 
develop  their  important  highways.  Improved  roads  may  be  of  various  kinds, 
as  concrete,  tarvia,  macadam,  gravel,  or  top  soil.  Generally,  roads  are  con- 
structed of  those  materials  that  are  most  abundant  and  easiest  of  attainment 
where  the  roads  are  being  built.  The  first  roads  of  the  country  were  earth 
roads  and  most  of  the  roads  in  the  rural  sections  are  still  of  this  character. 
These  roads  need  as  much  attention  as  the  main  highways.  In  some  sections 
these  roads  need  to  be  straightened  out  and  all  dangerous  curves  eliminated. 
Grades  should  be  reduced  and  protection  used  where  the  road  is  at  all  dan- 
gerous. Before  the  regular  country  road  is  made  permanent  it  should  be 
replaced  to  the  best  advantage,  as  this  cannot  be  done  as  cheaply  or  as  effect- 
ively after  improvements  are  made.  The  top  of  the  road  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  shed  water  easily.  The  surface  or  contour  should  be 
curved  to  give  good  drainage.  The  road  should  be  of  the  same  surface 
throughout  its  length,  and  there  should  be  no  unevenness  or  rough  spots  in 
it.  A  good  road  grader,  pulled  by  several  horses  or  by  a  tractor,  will  put  the 
road  in  proper  grade.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  heavy  roller  to  pack  the 
surface  thoroughly.  Roads,  like  everything  else,  must  be  kept  in  condition 
after  they  are  made.  Constant  use  will  wear  a  road  out  and  make  it  almost 
useless  for  safe  transportation.  The  maintenance  cost  is  often  much  greater 
than  the  initial  building  expense,  but  it  must  be  effectively  met  by  a  com- 
munity if  its  roads  are  to  be  kept  in  the  proper  shape.  Tarred  roads  must 
frequently  be  resurfaced,  and  those  built  of  macadam  must  be  top  dressed. 
A  wooden  road  drag  will  generally  keep  the  surface  of  a  dirt  road  in  proper 
shape.  This  drag  should  be  used  after  each  rain  or  as  soon  as  the  soil  has 
ceased  to  be  sticky.  Culverts  and  bridges  should  be  constructed  to  carry  the 
road  over  wet  places.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  proper  drainage. 
Too  much  shade  on  a  road  is  objectionable  as  it  prevents  the  soil  from  dry- 
ing out. 
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Subtopics  for  Study. — Importance  of  good  roads.  Effects  of  good  roads 
on  (1)  isolation,  (2)  transportation  of  farm  products,  (3)  school  and  church 
attendance.  Kinds  of  roads  in  use:  (1)  Concrete,  (2)  tarvia,  (3)  macadam, 
(4)  gravel,  (5)  top  soil,  (6)  other  kinds.  Needs  of  many  country  roads: 
(1)  straightening,  (2)  dangerous  curves  removed,  (3)  grades  reduced, 
(4)  bridges  to  help  drainage,  (5)  side  protection  where  elevation  occurs. 
How  the  surface  should  be  treated.  Importance  of  proper  drainage.  Im- 
portance of  maintenance.    Methods  for  repairing  types  of  roads. 

Practical  Exercises. — Construct  a  road  from  the  house  to  the  main  high- 
way. Suggest  improvements  that  could  be  made  to  the  highway  in  front  of 
the  farm.    Assist  in  community  road  building  whenever  possible. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  roads  in  the  county,  offering  suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  be  im- 
proved. 

Drawing:  Map  the  principal  roads  in  the  county.  Indicate  on  this  map 
changes  that  would  better  conditions.  Make  a  cross  section  of  a  typical  dirt 
road. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  number  of  miles  of  roads  in  the  school  district. 
Estimate  the  proportion  that  needs  improving.  If  it  costs  $900  per  mile  to 
build  these  roads  of  concrete  and  $300  per  mile  to  top  soil  them,  compute  the 
total  cost  of  placing  these  roads  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Lesson  4 

Lesson  Topic. — Diseases  and  insect  pests  of  hogs. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  p.  304;  Waters,  pp.  405-406;  Sampson, 
pp.  415-420;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  379,  566,  781,  834,  874,  985,  1085. 

Illustrative  Material. — Whenever  practical,  trips  should  be  made  to 
neighboring  farms  where  hogs  are  being  treated  for  various  diseases. 
Observations  should  be  made  when  hogs  are  being  inoculated  for  cholera. 
Formulas  for  various  treatments  should  be  displayed  in  chart  form  in  the 
classroom. 

Subject  Matter. — Preventive  measures  must  be  relied  on  when  treating 
hogs  for  disease  prevention.  If  proper  care  of  hogs  be  taken  there  will  be 
little  liability  to  severe  sickness.  Cleanliness  and  close  attention  to  sanita- 
tion and  proper  feeding  will  prevent  many  troubles.  Hog  cholera,  tubercu- 
losis and  infestation  by  parasites  are  the  principal  diseases  and  pests  to 
which  hogs  are  susceptible.  Cleanliness  and  common-sense  methods  of  man- 
agement will  keep  the  herd  healthy  and  vigorous.  Hog  cholera  is  by  far  the 
most  serious  disease  these  animals  have.  This  is  a  germ  disease  that  is 
spread  about  in  many  ways.  The  germs  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place 
by  the  hogs  themselves,  in  the  clothing  of  persons  attending  the  hogs,  by 
birds,  dogs  or  other  animals.  The  breeding  or  feeding  of  hogs  does  not 
spread  the  disease,  although  weakened  vitality  may  be  caused  by  improper 
breeding  and  feeding,  and  thus  the  stock  made  more  liable  to  the  depreda- 
tion of  the  germ.  The  disease  caused  by  these  germs  may  be  prevented  or 
controlled  by  thorough  disinfection,  absolute  cleanliness,  or  by  inoculation 
with  hog  cholera  serum.  Hogs  that  do  not  fully  recover  after  once  having 
contracted  the  disease  should  be  killed  and  destroyed  by  fire  or  quicklime. 
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Whenever  cholera  is  present  the  infected  animals  should  be  at  once  quaran- 
tined together  with  those  that  have  associated  with  them  and  the  county 
agent  sent  for.  The  best  treatment  of  diseased  stock  is  inoculation  either 
with  serum  alone  or  the  simultaneous  inoculation.  The  amount  of  serum  to  be 
introduced  will  depend  upon  the  weight  and  condition  of  the  animal.  Tuber- 
culosis is  another  disease  that  seriously  affects  the  development  of  the  hog 
industry  of  the  country.  This  disease  is  not  as  easily  recognized  as  cholera 
and  is  much  slower  in  its  development.  Hogs  that  run  with  infected  cattle 
frequently  acquire  this  disease.  The  feeding  of  hogs  on  milk  from  tubercular 
cows  will  cause  the  disease.  Tubercular  hogs  should  be  killed  at  once  and 
their  carcasses  destroyed.  Prevention,  in  the  form  of  cleanliness  and  proper 
food,  is  the  best  control  of  tuberculosis.  The  destruction  of  vermin  is  of  im- 
portance, especially  the  hog  louse,  which  is  a  very  common  pest.  Dipping 
hogs  frequently  will  tend  to  reduce  the  ravages  of  these  pests.  A  cresol 
compound  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  100  gallons  of  water  is  suitable 
for  dipping.  If  the  solution  is  to  be  used  as  a  spray  it  should  be  three  times 
as  strong.  Hog  wallows  often  cause  disease,  especially  if  they  are  allowed 
to  become  filthy.  Hogs  delight  to  wallow,  as  it  cools  their  bodies  and  re- 
moves the  scurf  from  their  skins.  If  the  wallows  can  be  kept  clean  there  is 
little  cause  for  infection.  If  a  thin  layer  of  crude  petroleum  be  poured  on 
the  wallows  every  ten  days  danger  from  infection  will  be  much  reduced. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Value  of  preventive  measures.    Importance  of 

cleanliness  and  proper  sanitation.  Some  common  hog  diseases.  Importance 
of  hog  cholera.  What  the  disease  is  and  how  treated.  Hog  cholera  serum, 
when  and  how  used.  Disposal  of  incurable  cases.  Importance  of  tubercu- 
losis. How  this  disease  is  caused.  Preventive  measures  to  be  taken.  Ver- 
min that  attack  hogs.  How  a  dipping  solution  is  made.  Care  of  the  hog 
wallow. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  ways  sick  hogs  are  treated  on 
neighboring  farms.    Help  in  the  care  of  sick  hogs  for  the  experience  gained. 

Project  Work. — Carefully  inspect  the  project  hogs  for  disease  and 
vermin.    Use  preventive  measures  to  prevent  these  troubles. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  how  neighboring  farm- 
ers treat  their  hogs  for  cholera,  tuberculosis  and  vermin. 

Drawing:  Make  charts  showing  the  formulas  used  for  the  various  hog 
diseases. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  cost  of  the  preventive  measures  used  in  the 
home  hog  project. 

Lesson  5 

Lesson  Topic. — The  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  oats. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  141- 
142;  (R.E.),  pp.  165-167;  Davis,  p.  231;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  168-169, 
174-175;  Waters,  pp.  295-297;  Sampson,  pp.  150-151;  Duggar,  pp.  23-26; 
Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  424,  1156. 

Illustrative  Material. — Samples  of  oats  attacked  by  various  fungous  dis- 
eases should  be  exhibited  for  study.  Collections  of  insects  that  infest  the 
oat  fields  should  be  made. 
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Subject  Matter. — The  smut  diseases  of  oats  have  been  treated  in  Lesson 
5,  October,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Most  of  these  diseases  can  be 
controlled  by  the  farmer  and  the  annual  loss  in  yield  can  be  very  materi- 
ally reduced  if  a  little  care  is  exercised.  The  second  most  important  fung- 
ous disease  that  attacks  oats  is  rust.  This  may  be  recognized  by  the  rough- 
ened areas  found  in  the  leaves  and  stems  which  discharge  numerous  spores 
at  the  time  of  maturity.  The  most  common  form  of  this  disease  is  known  as 
the  red  or  leaf  rust.  Stem  rust  is  also  quite  common.  The  rusts  take  their 
food  directly  from  the  plant  and  cause  the  grain  to  become  shriveled  and 
light.  There  is  no  sure  preventive  measure  that  can  be  taken  when  the 
rust  occurs  and  no  treatment  that  will  remove  the  trouble  after  the  dis- 
ease becomes  established.  The  damage  may  be  lessened  somewhat  by 
planting  early  maturing  varieties  and  those  that  have  bred  some  rust- 
resisting  qualities.  The  Red  Rustproof  variety  is  quite  resistant  to  rust 
infection  in  the  South.  Drilled  oats  are  less  likely  to  be  attacked  by  this 
fungous  than  those  that  have  been  broadcasted.  Aside  from  the  rusts  and 
the  smuts,  oats  in  the  South  are  very  free  from  diseases.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Hessian  fly,  the  same  insects  attack  oats  that  trouble  wheat. 
The  chinch  bug  and  the  army  worm  are  the  two  worst  insect  pests  that  oats 
have.  When  there  is  a  cold,  wet  spring,  the  plants  are  sometimes  damaged 
by  the  spring  grain  aphis  or  green  bug.  The  best  preventive  to  the  spread 
of  these  pests  is  to  burn  all  rubbish  along  fences  and  in  fields  in  which  the 
bugs  might  pass  the  winter.  Plowing  up  infested  areas,  when  the  pest  is 
bad,  is  another  preventive  measure  to  a  more  widespread  damage.  In  gran- 
aries there  are  fewer  insects  that  infest  the  oat  seed  than  any  other  grain 
crop.  Oat  seeds  are  covered  with  a  tough  husk. that  acts' as  an  excellent  pro- 
tection from  insect  depredations.  Besides  a  few  weevils  that  attack  all 
grains  when  stored  in  bins  or  cribs,  oats  are  sometimes  damaged  by  the 
Angoumois  grain  moth.  The  method  of  treatment  for  these  moths  is  the 
same  as  for  the  corn  weevil:  disinfection  with  carbon  bisulphid.  One  or 
two  pounds  of  the  bisulphid  is  enough  for  each  thousand  tons  of  the  grain. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Fungous  diseases  of  oats.  How  smuts  are  treated. 
How  rusts  are  treated.  Damage  done  by  each.  Rust-resisting  varieties. 
Insects  that  attack  oats.  The  Hessian  fly  and  its  damage.  How  controlled. 
The  chinch  bug  as  an  oat  enemy.  When  the  army  worm  does  its  worst 
damage.  Preventive  and  remedial  measures.  Insects  that  infest  the 
stored  grain.  How  eradicated.  Strength  of  bisulphid  used.  How  this 
poison  should  be  used. 

Practical  Exercises. — Make  collections  of  oat  plants  attacked  by  the 
smuts  and  rusts.  Collect  and  study  the  types  of  resistant  plants.  Pre- 
serve specimens  of  each  type  of  insect  that  attacks  oats. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  the  rust  diseases  found  in 
the  home  oat  field.  Write  an  account  of  the  life  history  of  at  least  one 
insect  that  attacks  oats. 

Drawing:     Make  sketches  of  the  insects  found  attacking  oats. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  damage  done  in  the  home  oat  field  from 
smut  and  rust  diseases.    From  insect  pests. 
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Lesson  6 

Lesson  Topic. — Beautifying  the  farmstead- 
Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  240- 

246;   (R.E.),  pp.  330-337;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  258-263;  Farmers' 

Bulletin  No.  1087. 

Illustrative  Material. — Photographs  of  desirable  and  undesirable  farm 
houses  and  grounds  should  be  collected  for  comparison  and  study.  Dia- 
grams of  planting  plans  should  be  displayed  in  the  classroom.  Lists  of 
local  trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  flowers  suitable  for  planting  should  be  made. 

Subject  Matter. — Most  farmsteads,  consisting  of  the  farm  buildings  and 
the  land  immediately  surrounding  them,  can  be  improved  by  the  judicious 
planting  of  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Before  any  improvement  is  made, 
however,  very  definite  plans  should  be  formed  of  what  is  to  be  done. 
Good  sketches  should  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  with  the  pres- 
ent vegetation  correctly  located.  On  these  sketches  may  be  indicated  the 
new  plantings  and  changes  to  guide  in  the  work.  In  planning  to  beautify 
the  present  farmstead  it  should  be  studied  in  the  same  way  as  a  new  place. 
Even  the  buildings  need  not  all  be  considered  permanently  fixed  and  the 
walks  and  drives  should  be  moved  at  will  to  increase  beauty  and  utility. 
The  type  of  architecture  of  standing  buildings  cannot  always  be  altered, 
but  it  can  frequently  be  modified  to  conform  to  some  general  scheme. 
Wherever  buildings  are  out  of  harmony  with  each  other  and  cannot  be 
rebuilt,  they  may  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  some  bushes  that  act 
as  screens  to  tone  down  the  harsher  lines.  Frequently  the  grouping  of 
buildings  is  inappropriate.  The  removal  of  one  of  the  buildings  or  the 
introduction  of  another  will  relieve  the  trouble.  The  walks  and  drives  can 
almost  be  located  at  will.  These  should  never  take  hard  and  fast  straight 
lines,  but  should  sweep  along  in  graceful  curves.  The  entrance  to  the 
farmstead  should  reflect  and  suggest  the  character  of  the  whole  setting. 
Harmony  and  unity  of  treatment  should  predominate.  The  lawns  should 
stretch  away  in  unbroken  sweep  from  the  house  with  plenty  of  shade  and 
permanent  shrubs.  They  should  have  large  and  unbroken  stretches,,  and 
all  trees  and  shrubs  planted  on  them  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  will 
be  clear  vistas  from  the  farmhouse  toward  the  main  road.  The  arrange- 
ment of  plantings  can  be  either  formal  or  natural.  In  the  former,  geomet- 
ric designs  are  generally  followed,  while  in  the  latter  the  plantings  are 
arranged  with  regard  to  the  natural  habits  of  the  plants.  Shade  trees 
should  be  located  first  to  provide  shade  at  convenient  places  during  the  hot 
season  and  second  to  make  an  attractive  setting  for  the  house.  Shrubs 
should  be  grouped  together  rather  than  scattered  loosely  about.  They 
may  be  used  to  mask  unsightly  spots  or  to  shelter  beds  of  the  more  tender 
flowers.  Care  must  be  taken  to  groui)  together  only  those  plantings  that 
have  something  in  common  and  to  see  that  all  groupings  are  not  too  much 
alike  in  size  and  shape.  Vines  are  useful  in  forming  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  buildings  and  their  surroundings.  Shrubbery  and  flowering 
plants  should  be  used  where  color  is  needed  and  will  give  an  added  charm. 
While  the  farmstead  is  being  beautified,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
improve  the  community  school  grounds.  The  State  College  of  Agriculture 
furnishes  services  to  schools  asking  for  help. 
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Subtopics  for  Study. — Need  for  beautifying  the  farmstead.  Value  of 
plans  made  ahead  of  planting  time.    Arrangement  of  farm  buildings  for — 

(1)  utility,  (2)  beauty.  Types  of  architecture  found  on  farms.  Changes 
that  can  be  made  in  arrangement  of  buildings.  Location  of  walks  and 
drives — (1)  in  regard  to  main  road,  (2)  in  regard  to  front  entrance  of 
house,  (3)  in  regard  to  service.  Types  of  roads  to  be  constructed.  Im- 
portance of  lawns.  Position  of  shrubs  planted  on  lawns.  Use  of  trees  and 
hedges  along  drives.  Value  of  shrubs — (1)  in  lawn  groupings,  (2)  be- 
side driveways,   (3)   as  masks.    Value  of  other  plantings — (1)  vines, 

(2)  flowering  plants,  (3)  wind  brakes.  Kinds  of  planting  material 
available. 

Practical  Exercises. — Make  a  complete  plan  for  beautifying  the  farm- 
stead. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  how  the  home  could  be 
beautified. 

Botany:  Make  a  list  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers  that  could  be 
used  in  beautifying  the  farmstead.  Note  some  of  the  advantages  of  each 
kind  given  in  the  list. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  cost  of  the  improvements  decided  on  for  the 
farmstead. 

Lesson  7 

Lesson  Topic. — Home  mixing  of  fertilizers. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  24-26, 
323-325;  (R.E.),  p.  24;  Davis,  pp.  83-87,  401-403;  Ferguson  and  Lewis, 
pp.  83-89;  Waters,  pp.  101-109;  Sampson,  pp.  90-96;  (1918)  Yearbook 
Separate,  780. 

Illustrative  Material. — Formulas  for  different  kinds  of  fertilizers  should 
be  displayed  for  study.  Samples  of  the  different  fertilizer  ingredients 
should  be  kept.  Methods  for  working  out  fertilizer  equivalents  should 
be  kept  in  the  classroom  for  ready  reference. 

Subject  Matter. — Very  frequently  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  buy- 
ing the  fertilizer  elements  and  mixing  them  at  home.  If  the  materials 
are  carefully  screened  and  thoroughly  mixed  according  to  directions  a  very 
satisfactory  fertilizer  can  be  made  that  is  less  expensive  than  the  bought 
article.  If  freight  rates  are  not  too  high,  and. several  farmers  join  to- 
gether in  buying  the  ingredients  in  carload  lots,  much  money  may  be 
saved  by  mixing  the  fertilizer  at  home.  It  costs  about  a  dollar  a  ton  to 
mix  a  fertilizer  under  the  usual  home  conditions.  It  is  not  difficult  to  mix 
a  fertilizer,  and  a  smooth  and  solid  floor,  a  shovel,  a  broom,  a  sand  screen 
and  a  maul  for  crushing  lumps  are  all  the  tools  needed.  All  lumpy  ma- 
terials should  first  be  crushed  and  the  different  ingredients  placed  in  sep- 
arate piles  on  the  floor.  The  various  amounts  needed  are  taken  from  each 
pile  and  placed  together  in  layers  in  a  long  pile.  This  pile  is  thoroughly 
mixed  by  two  mixers  with  shovels  who  work  opposite  to  each  other,  turn- 
ing the  mass  over  and  over  from  one  end  of  the  pile  to  the  other.  To 
insure  good  mixing  the  whole  pile  should  be  turned  over  four  or  five  times. 
After  the  mixing  is  finished  the  mass  should  be  shoveled  through  the  sand 
screen  to  remove  any  lumps  and  to  have  the  finished  product  contain  only 
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particles  of  a  uniform  size.  The  particles  that  will  not  pass  through  the 
mesh  of  the  screen  must  be  broken  up  thoroughly  with  the  crusher  and 
finally  mixed  with  the  screened  pile.  To  determine  the  amounts  of  differ- 
ent ingredients  used  in  making  the  fertilizer  reference  is  made  to  the 
special  formula  to  be  used.  If  a  2-8-10  fertilizer  is  to  be  made  where  the 
nitrogen  comes  half  from  nitrate  of  soda  and  half  from  dried  blood,  the 
phosphoric  acid  from  acid  phosphate  and  the  potash  from  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, the  following  formulae  would  be  used: 

Nitrogen    2000  lbs.  X  .0  2  =    40  lbs.  required 

Phosphoric  acid    2000  lbs.  X  .08  =  160  lbs.  required 

Potash    2000  lbs.  X  .10  =  200  lbs.  required 

Nitrogen  coming  from  two  sources,  there  would  be  20  pounds  derived 
from  each.  Nitrate  of  soda  contains  15  per  cent  nitrogen,  dried  blood 
contains  6  per  cent  nitrogen,  acid  phosphate  contains  16  per  cent  phospho- 
ric acid,  and  sulphate  of  potash  contains  50  per  cent  potash.    Every — 

100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  15  lbs.  nitrogen 

100  lbs.  dried  blood        =    6  lbs.  nitrogen 

100  lbs.  acid  phosphate  =16  lbs.  phosphoric  acid 

100  lbs.  sulphate  potash  =  50  lbs.  potash 


Amounts  Required 
15  for  every  100  lbs.  =    134  lbs. 
6  for  every  100  lbs.  =    334  lbs. 
160  lbs.  required  phosphoric  acid  ~  16  for  every  100  lbs.  =  1000  lbs. 


20  lbs.  required  nitrogen 
20  lbs.  required  nitrogen 


200  lbs.  required  sulphate  potash 


50  for  every  100  lbs.  =    400  lbs. 


Total,  1868  lbs. 

1,868  pounds  of  these  required  elements  would  be  equal  in  fertilizing 
value  to  2,000  pounds  of  the  same  commercial  product  bought  at  any  sup- 
ply store. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — What  commercial  fertilizers  are.  Elements  found 
in  complete  fertilizers.  How  elements  may  be  mixed  at  home.  Mixing 
tools  necessary.  How  ingredients  are  mixed.  How  to  determine  amount 
of  fertilizer  elements  to  be  bought.  Meaning  of  2-8-10  fertilizer.  Sources 
of  (1)  nitrogen,  (2)  phosphoric  acid,  (3)  potash.  Various  formulae  used 
for  different  crops.     Money  saving  due  to  home  mixing  of  fertilizers. 

Practical  Exercises. — Mix  enough  fertilizer  at  home  for  a  25-acre  corn 
field. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  how  the  elements  were 
purchased,  amounts  obtained  and  method  of  mixing  in  the  fertilizer  prob- 
lem given  under  Practical  Exercises. 

Arithmetic:     Estimate  the  following  fertilizer  formulas  from  the  facts  * 
given  in  this  lesson,  nitrogen  being  derived  from  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried 
blood: 

2 — 2 — 4  3 — 10 — 8 

1.5 — 5 — 8  1 —  6 — 3 
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Lesson  8 

Lesson  Topic. — Pruning  the  home  orchard. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  88-92; 
(R.E.),  pp.  83-87;  Davis,  pp.  207-210.  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  123-126; 
Waters,  pp.  2  69-272;  Sampson,  pp.  243-245;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  181, 
1001. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  pruned  and  unpruned  fruit  trees 
should  be  compared  and  studied.  Diagrams  showing  methods  of  pruning 
common  orchard  trees  should  be  displayed.  Trips  may  be  made  to  nearby 
orchards  to  study  the  various  methods  of  pruning  the  trees. 

Subject  Matter. — If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  fruit  trees 
they  must  be  pruned.  Pruning  is  removing  those  parts  of  the  tree  that 
hinder  more  perfect  development.  Sometimes  limbs  and  branches  crowd 
too  closely  together  or  become  diseased;  sometimes  they  are  broken  off 
by  the  wind  or  storms  and  leave  jagged  stumps  that  frequently  become 
rotted  out.  Pruning  will  remedy  their  troubles  and  make  the  tree  stronger 
and  of  better  growth.  Pruning  will  also  give  the  tree  the  proper  shape. 
As  a  young  tree  grows  older,  cutting  back  its  growth  tends  to  make  the 
branches  more  regular  and  sturdier.  The  cutting  back  tends  to  induce 
formations  of  new  fruit  buds  lower  on  the  tree.  This  gives  a  better  sup- 
port to  the  ripened  fruit  than  it  would  have  if  it  came  toward  the  end  of 
the  long  and  slender  stems.  Care  should  be  taken  in  pruning  that  the 
tree  is  not  permanently  injured.  Avoid  cutting  large  branches  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  as  large  wounds  are  hard  to  heal.  When  cutting 
the  tree,  each  cut  should  be  left  as  smooth  as  possible,  the  wound  being 
dressed  with  a  knife.  Side  limbs  should  be  cut  as  near  the  main  stem  as 
possible;  stubs  should  never  be  left  exposed  to  the  weather.  After  the 
cut  is  made  it  should  be  protected  with  a  coat  of  paint  or  grafting  wax  to 
prevent  decay  or  the  introduction  of  disease  germs.  Pruning  sometimes 
stimulates  new  growth  in  old  trees.  Very  old  orchard  trees  are  sometimes 
severely  pruned  to  start  this  growth.  If  lack  of  growth  is  not  caused  by 
bad  soil  conditions,  severe  pruning  will  often  be  very  beneficial.  Pruning 
should  always  be  made  with  suitable  tools  that  are  both  sharp  and  clean. 
The  cut  should  be  made  as  near  a  source  of  reserve  food  as  possible.  If  a 
small  branch  is  to  be  removed,  the  cut  should  be  made  close  to  a  bud. 
Side  branches  should  be  pruned  close  up  to  the  main  stem.  The  best  time 
for  general  pruning  is  in  the  spring  before  the  sap  begins  to  flow.  Febru- 
ary or  early  in  March,  depending  upon  the  advance  of  the  season,  is  the 
general  time  for  orchard  pruning.  Pinching  off  small  shoots  may  take 
place  in  the  summer  months. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Reasons  for  pruning  orchard  trees  :  ( 1 )  remove 
dead  growth,  (2)  remove  interfering  branches,  (3)  give  tree  proper 
shape,  (4)  increase  fruitage.  Advantages  of  annual  pruning.  Pruning 
old  trees  to  stimulate  growth.  Kind  of  cut  to  make — (1)  right  location, 
(2)  smooth,  (3)  near  reserve  growth  center.  Tools  to  use  in  pruning. 
Care  of  cut  after  making.  Pinching  young  stems  and  buds.  Removal  of 
large  limbs. 
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Practical  Exercises. — Prune  the  trees  in  the  home  orchard.  Before  do- 
ing any  cutting  determine  exactly  how  each  tree  should  be  pruned.  Assist 
in  pruning  nearby  orchards.  Compare  pruning  methods  wherever  orchards 
are  cut  back  by  their  owners. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  how  the  trees  in  the 
home  orchard  were  pruned.  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the  various 
ways  of  pruning  trees  that  are  found  about  the  home. 

Drawing:  Make  a  careful  sketch  of  one  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the  home 
orchard  before  pruning.  Indicate  on  this  sketch  the  limbs  that  were 
removed. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  cost  of  pruning  the  home  orchard  at  pre- 
vailing labor  prices.  Compare  the  money  returns  from  the  orchard  the 
year  previous  to  pruning  and  after  pruning. 

FEBRUARY 

Lesson  1 

Lesson  Topic. — Use  of  corn  in  rotation. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  35-40; 
(R.E.),  pp.  33-37;  Davis,  pp.  92-93;  Waters,  pp.  86-87;  Duggar,  pp.  151- 
153;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  310,  422,  614,  704;  North  Carolina  Exten- 
sion Circular  88. 

Illustrative  Material. — Students  should  make  charts  for  crop  rotations 
in  which  corn  is  one  of  the  elements.  Local  rotation  systems  should  be 
charted  and  studied.  Suggestions  regarding  better  rotation  systems  for 
local  crops  where  corn  is  used  should  be  submitted  and  discussed  in  class. 

Subject  Matter. — By  rotating  crops  is  meant  the  successive  planting  of 
different  crops  on  the  same  piece  of  ground.  Cultivated  crops  deplete  the 
soil  of  a  great  deal  of  plant  food,  but  if  these  crops  are  alternated  with 
cover  crops,  such  as  the  legumes  for  instance,  new  plant  food  will  be  re- 
placed in  the  soil  and  the  crops  will  grow  much  easier.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  planting  different  crops  successively  on  the  same  soil.  Rota- 
tion of  crops  helps  to  keep  the  weeds  in  check  and  gives  a  more  continuous 
employment  to  the  workmen  and  the  farm  animals.  Grain  crops  take  all 
the  nitrogen  they  use  for  their  growth  from  the  soil,  the  leguminous  crops 
get  most  of  their  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  leave  much  of  it  in  the  soil 
when  they  are  turned  under.  If  these  crops  be  rotated,  better  returns 
from  the  field  should  be  obtained.  Insects  are  less  liable  to  multiply  and 
attack  the  crops  under  rotation.  A  change  in  cropping  makes  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  soil  cultivation,  and  this  is  better  than  following  the 
same  method  of  tillage  year  after  year.  Some  crops  have  deep  roots  while 
others  have  very  shallow  roots.  Growing  crops  of  varying  length  of  root 
will  prevent  the  soil  from  being  exhausted  too  soon.  On  farms  where  an 
intelligent  system  of  crop  rotation  is  practiced  a  greater  profit  return 
should  be  received  than  where  one  crop  is  planted  continuously.  The 
main  object  of  rotation  is  to  grow  some  crop  that  may  be  turned  under  to 
improve  the  soil. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Advantages  of  rotation — (1)  does  not  deplete 
soil  quickly,  (2)  gives  variety  to  land  cultivation,  (3)  better  distribution 
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of  labor,  (4)  reduces  danger  from  disease  and  insect  pests,  (5)  gives 
variety  of  occupation  and  financial  return.  Importance  of  rotation  as  a 
farm  factor  in  economic  management.  Place  of  corn  in  rotation.  Two-, 
three-  and  five-year  systems.  Advantages  of  rotation  in  dairying.  Ad- 
vantage of  a  corn,  oats,  vetch  rotation.  Types  of  rotation  in  use  about 
school. 

Practical  Exercises. — Plan  out  and  diagram  three-,  four-  and  five-year 
rotation  plans  for  farms  in  the  neighborhood.  Suggest  any  possible  im- 
provement in  the  home  farm  rotation  plans. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  short  account  of  what  rotation  is,  its 
advantages,  the  types  prevalent  about  the  home,  and  the  place  of  corn  in 
these  rotations. 

Drawing:  Prepare  large  diagrams  of  all  forms  of  rotation  studied  in 
this  lesson. 

Arithmetic:  Divide  up  an  adjacent  farm  into  a  five-year  rotation.  Es- 
timate the  amount  of  seed  necessary  to  be  sown  for  each  crop,  and  compute 
the  cost  of  production  of  each  crop. 

Lesson  2 

Lesson  Topic. — Hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  250- 
253;  (R.E.),  pp.  91-94;  Davis,  pp.  194-195;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  22- 
348;  Ivins,  pp.  59-63;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  934,  936,  1044;  Bureau  of 
Education,  Garden  Manual,  Southwestern  Region,  Lessons  6,  7. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  various  kinds  of  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames  should  be  studied.  Trips  should  be  made  to  nearby  gardens  that 
use  these.  Working  diagrams  showing  the  construction  of  these  may  be 
displayed  in  the  classroom  for  comparative  study. 

Subject  Matter. — Hotbeds  and  cold  frames  are  used  to  produce  early 
plants  that  will  later  be  transplanted  to  the  garden.  Early  crops  of 
onions,  lettuce  and  radishes  may  be  grown  in  the  hotbed  during  the  late 
winter  and  set  in  the  garden  in  the  spring  when  the  soil  has  warmed  up. 
Simple  hotbeds  are  easily  constructed  and  should  be  built  in  the  garden 
whenever  possible.  It  is  best  to  construct  the  hotbed  in  the  fall,  but  if 
that  is  impossible  it  may  be  constructed  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring 
months.  To  build  a  hotbed,  a  pit  is  dug  two  or  three  feet  deep  and  from 
five  to  six  feet  wide.  Glass  sashes  are  used  to  cover  the  pit.  Sashes  may 
be  purchased  at  any  hardware  store,  the  size  generally  used  being  six  feet 
by  three  feet,  although  other  sizes  may  be  obtained  if  needed.  In  digging 
the  pit  make  it  long  enough  to  fit  the  size  of  the  sash  chosen.  A  two-inch 
plank  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  wide  is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
pit.  The  plank  used  on  the  south  side  is  about  half  this  wide;  this  will 
give  the  correct  slope  of  the  sashes  toward  the  south  so  that  the  pit  will 
get  the  maximum  amount  of  sunlight.  The  ends  of  the  pit  are  next  en- 
closed with  two-inch  boards  cut  to  fit  snugly  and  soil  is  banked  around  the 
entire  framework  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  sashes  may  be  hinged  at  the 
top  and  supported  by  strong  sticks  or  they  may  be  hinged  on  the  sides  and 
thrown  back  when  the  pit  is  opened.  Sometimes  the  sashes  are  made  to 
slide  in  and  out  on  strips  of  wood  set  into  the  sides  of  the  frame.  The 
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opening  of  the  sashes  is  necessary  to  allow  proper  ventilation  to  the  bed. 
If  glass  sashes  are  not  used,  light  frames  covered  with  a  strong  canvas 
will  give  the  needed  protection.  About  eight  to  ten  weeks  before  it  is 
time  to  transplant  the  plants  to  the  garden,  the  pit  should  be  filled  with 
well-rotted  stable  manure.  Over  this  manure  eight  inches  of  rich  garden 
soil  is  placed.  The  manure  in  the  pit  ferments  and  heats  the  soil,  which 
should  be  kept  moist  during  this  period  of  fermentation.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  pit,  as  shown  by  a  soil  thermometer,  remains  about  85  de- 
grees F.,  conditions  are  right  for  planting  seed.  Cold  frames  are  made  in 
the  same  way  that  hotbeds  are,  except  that  they  contain  no  manure.  The 
hotbed  is  used  for  starting  plants  earlier  than  they  can  safely  be  started 
in  the  garden.  A  cold  frame  is  used  to  harden  the  plants  grown  in  the 
hotbeds.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  remove  plants  from  the  warm  condi- 
tions of  the  bed  directly  to  the  garden;  they  must  go  through  a  period  of 
hardening  in  the  cold  frame  first.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  air 
is  warm,  the  sashes  may  be  raised  for  a  time,  but  they  ought  never  to  be 
left  open  at  night  while  the  plants  are  young.  Later  on  the  frames  may 
be  left  open  for  a  large  part  of  the  day,  and  just  before  transplanting  they 
should  be  kept  open  for  several  days.  During  very  cold  nights  further 
protection  is  given  the  growing  plants  in  the  beds  and  frames  by  placing 
straw  or  hay  over  the  glass  sashes. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Use  of  hotbeds  and  cold  frames.  Plants  started 
in  hotbeds.  How  hotbeds  are  constructed.  Difference  between  hotbeds 
and  cold  frames.  Kinds  of  sashes  that  may  be  used.  How  sashes  may  be 
opened.  How  pit  is  filled.  Right  temperature  for  planting.  How  and 
why  plants  are  hardened.    Management  of  hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 

Practical  Exercises. — If  practicable,  trips  should  be  made  to  gardens 
that  use  hotbeds  and  cold  frames  to  study  methods  of  construction  and 
of  use. 

Project  AVork. — Build  a  hotbed  and  a  cold  frame  in  the  project  garden. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  the  hotbed  and 
the  cold  frame  are  made. 

Drawing:     Make  working  diagrams  of  the  hotbed  constructed. 

Arithmetic:  Make  out  a  complete  bill  of  the  lumber  and  hardware 
used  in  making  the  hotbed  and  cold  frame. 

Lesson  3 

Lesson  Topic. — Use  of  peanuts  in  rotation. 
Sources  of  Information. — Duggar,  pp.  473-476. 

Illustrative  Material. — Diagrams  showing  various  successful  rotations 
where  peanuts  are  an  element  should  be  displayed  and  studied. 

Subject  Matter. — Peanuts  should  follow  a  clean  culture  crop,  one  that 
has  been  cultivated  with  a  hoe,  such  as  cotton  or  potatoes.  The  best  rota- 
tions will  vary  much  with  farm  conditions.  The  use  to  which  this  crop  is 
to  be  put  determines  to  a  large  degree  its  place  in  a  rotation.  If  the  crop 
is  to  be  the  principal  sale  crop  of  the  field,  it  is  often  rotated  with  corn. 
Peanuts  are  frequently  rotated  with  small  grains;  oats  or  wheat  being 
followed  first  by  cowpeas  and  then  by  peanuts.     When  peanuts  are  rotated 
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with  corn,  it  is  well  to  sow  cowpeas  between  the  corn  rows.  If  crimson 
clover  can  be  raised  in  the  sections  where  cotton  is  grown,  an  excellent 
rotation  is,  first  cotton  followed  by  a  sowing  of  crimson  clover  in  the  fall  if 
there  be  no  cotton  wilt  in  the  field;  second,  the  plowing  under  of  the  clover 
in  the  spring;  and,  third,  the  planting  of  the  peanut  crop.  Peanuts  make 
an  excellent  soil  renovator  when  the  vines  are  returned  to  the  land  or  are 
grazed  on  the  land.  When  peanuts  are  grown  for  the  market  both  the 
nuts  and  vines  are  removed  from  the  land  and  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  the 
plant  has  gathered  is  lost  to  the  soil.  When  the  crop  is  thus  removed 
there  is  a  heavy  drain  on  the  soil  fertility.  In  those  sections  of  the  cotton 
belt  where  wilt  is  frequently  prevalent  the  following  rotation  is  recom- 
mended by  many  writers: 

First  year — corn  and  soy  beans  or  cowpeas. 

Second  year — cotton. 

Third  year — peanuts. 

Fourth  year — fall  oats  followed  by  soy  beans  or  cowpeas. 

Crimson  clover  is  omitted  because  the  germs  of  the  wilt  thrive  in  this 
crop  and  do  not  in  peanuts. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Where  peanuts  should  be  placed  in  a  rotation. 
What  determines  the  place  of  this  crop.  Use  of  crimson  clover  in  a  peanut 
rotation.  Peanuts  as  a  soil  renovating  crop.  How  this  crop  gathers  nitro- 
gen.   A  rotation  suitable  to  wilt  conditions  in  cotton  area. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  peanut  rotation  systems  as  practiced  by 
neighboring  farmers.     Suggest  improvements. 

Project  Work. — Plan  a  careful  rotation  system  for  the  home  project 
work  in  which  the  peanut  crop  is  an  element. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  use  of  peanuts  in 
rotation  in  the  cotton  belt. 

Drawing:  Make  diagrams  of  peanut  rotations  practiced  by  neighboring 
farmers. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  carefully  the  area  devoted  to  peanuts  in  propor- 
tion to  that  given  to  other  crops  in  the  rotation. 

Lesson  4 

Lesson  Topic. — Pasturage  and  food  rations  for  hogs. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  p.  203; 
(R.E.),  pp.  281-282;  Davis,  pp.  302-304;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  216- 
217;  Waters,  pp.  401-405;  Sampson,  p.  414;  Plumb,  p.  322;  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins, 411,  874,  906,  951,  985,  1133;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circulars, 
21,  42. 

Illustrative  Material. — Charts  showing  various  rations  for  hogs  should 
be  displayed  in  the  classroom.  Diagrams  of  rotation  systems  where  one 
element  is  a  pasture  crop  used  by  hogs  should  be  made.  A  comparative 
study  of  methods  for  feeding  hogs  should  be  made  on  neighboring  farms. 

Subject  Matter. — If  hogs  are  to  develop  properly  they  should  have  good 
wholesome  food,  plenty  of  exercise  and  sunshine.  Pasturage  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  successful  development  of  these  animals,  as  dry-lot  feeding 
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alone  will  not  give  the  sturdy  constitution,  strength  and  vigor  needed  by 
breeding  animals.  Clover,  soy  beans  and  rape  form  excellent  pasture  crops 
if  they  can  be  raised,  as  they  supply  the  protein  and  ash  necessary  to  build 
bone  and  muscle.  If  these  crops  cannot  be  grown  in  any  one  locality,  other 
forage  crops  can  be  used.  The  concentrated  feeds  used  for  hogs  generally 
consist  of  corn,  barley,  wheat  or  oats.  Besides  these,  some  foods  rich  in 
protein  should  be  supplied,  as  skim  milk,  tankage,  wheat  shorts  or  mid- 
dlings. The  use  of  peanuts  as  a  grazing  crop  gives  enough  roughage  with 
sufficient  concentrated  foods  if  kitchen  refuse  be  fed,  too.  It  is  always 
better  to  use  a  combination  of  feeds  instead  of  one  alone.  Some  of  the 
leading  regular  or  supplementary  feeds  besides  those  given  above  that  can 
be  used  in  the  South  are  soy  beans,  Spanish  peanuts,  cowpeas  and  field 
peas.  Alfalfa  hay  may  also  be  fed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Skim  milk 
or  buttermilk  with  corn  makes  an  excellent  ration  if  used  with  a  pasturage 
on  some  common  leguminous  crop,  as  beans  or  peas.  The  concentrated 
feed  should  not  be  fed  in  quantities  greater  than  three  pounds  of  milk  to 
one  pound  of  grain.  A  mixture  of  oats  and  rape,  or  oats  and  field  peas, 
also  makes  a  most  suitable  feed.  Sweet  sorghum  can  also  be  pastured  to 
advantage.  A  ration  consisting  of  50  per  cent  of  corn,  2  5  per  cent  of 
shorts,  18  per  cent  of  wheat  bran,  4  per  cent  of  linseed  meal,  and  3  per 
cent  of  tankage,  with  good  pasturage  or  alfalfa  hay,  makes  an  ideal  feed. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Three  necessary  things  hogs  must  have  to  develop 
properly.  Why  dry-lot  feeding  is  not  sufficient  used  alone.  Crops  that 
make  good  hog  pastures.  Concentrated  feeds  suitable  for  hogs.  Value  of 
peanuts  as  a  grazing  crop.  Advantages  of  a  combination  of  feeds.  Le- 
gumes used  for  feeding  purposes.  Strength  of  concentrated  feed.  Alfalfa 
as  a  fattening  food.    An  ideal  balanced  ration. 

Practical  Exercises. — List  the  various  feeds,  concentrated  and  pasturage, 
used  on  neighboring  farms  for  hogs.  Compare  these  and  suggest  any  im- 
provements possible. 

Project  Work. — Prepare  a  balanced  ration  for  the  pigs  in  the  home 
project.    Make  arrangements  for  proper  spring  pasturing. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  rations  prepared 
for  the  project  work  and  compare  these  with  others  used  on  neighboring 
farms. 

Botany:  List  the  various  crops  suitable  for  pasturage  and  learn  their 
comparative  food' values. 

Arithmetic:  From  local  market  quotations  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
balanced  rations  made  for  the  project  pigs.  Compute  the  daily  cost  of 
using  this  feed. 

Lesson  5 

Lesson  Topic. — The  value  of  oats  as  a  food  crop. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (R.E.),  p.  212; 
Sampson,  p.  148;  Duggar,  p.  22;  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  43  6. 

Illustrative  Material. — Charts  showing  feed  for  various  farm  animals  in 
which  oats  are  an  element  should  be  studied  in  the  classroom.  Samples 
of  the  various  ways  oats  may  be  used  for  human  food  should  be  displayed. 
Cooking  menus  where  oats  are  used  should  be  made. 
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Subject  Matter. — Oats  have  a  very  high  value  as  feed  for  horses  and 
mules,  especially  for  young  and  growing  animals.  This  high  food  value 
is  due  to  the  large  amounts  of  ash,  the  bone-forming  material,  and  of  pro- 
tein, the  muscle-forming  material,  that  are  present.  It  is  generally  cus- 
tomary in  the  South  to  feed  oats  in  bundles  to  the  work  stock.  Red  Rust- 
proof, the  more  common  variety  grown  in  the  South,  has  green  leaves  and 
stems  even  when  the  grain  itself  is  ripe.  This  condition  makes  the  straw  a 
much  better  feed  than  more  northern  grown  varieties  whose  leaves  turn 
yellow  as  the  grain  matures.  Feeding  oats  in  bundles  is  a  very  economi- 
cal way  of  feeding,  as  the  bundles  furnish  both  hay  and  grain  and  the 
expense  of  threshing  is  saved.  Bundle  oats  make  an  excellent  summer 
feed.  If  the  price  of  oats  is  not  too  high,  this  grain  may  be  fed  profitably 
to  dairy  cows  and  to  poultry.  Oat  straw  contains  more  food  nutrients  than 
that  of  any  other  grain.  It  is  very  valuable  for  roughage,  but  should  not 
be  used  to  make  up  an  entire  ration.  There  is  too  much  waste  material  in 
bundled  oats  to  make  an  ideal  food  by  itself.  Cowpeas  added  to  oats  less- 
ens the  cost  and  gives  bulk  to  the  feed.  Oats  form  excellent  hay.  This 
crop  will  mature  as  hay  early  enough  in  the  season  to  permit  another  crop 
being  raised  on  the  same  land.  As  much  as  three  tons  are  sometimes  ob- 
tained from  a  single  acre.  The  hay  is  easily  cured,  is  relished  by  all  kinds 
of  animals,  and  its  feeding  value  may  be  increased  by  growing  some 
leguminous  crop,  such  as  vetch,  with  it.  Winter  oats  makes  an  excellent 
pasture  for  stock  of  all  kinds.  Oats  may  be  pastured  closely  in  the  spring, 
the  stubble  plowed  under,  and  a  new  crop  planted.  Vetch  and  oats  make 
an  excellent  pasturage,  especially  for  hogs  and  sheep.  Oats  is  not  as 
early  a  soiling  crop  as  rye,  but  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  under  certain 
conditions.  As  human  food,  oats  also  has  high  value.  Rolled  oats,  oat- 
meal, porridge  and  oat  bread  are  much  liked.  Many  breakfast  foods  are 
made  of  oats. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Relative  value  of  oats  as  a  feed.  Types  of  ani- 
mals using  oats  as  a  feed.  Food  value  due  to  (1)  ash,  (2)  protein. 
Work  of  each.  Use  of  bundle  oats  in  feeding.  Economy  of  this  method 
of  feeding.  Effect  of  price  of  oats  on  feeding  range.  Limitation  of  oats 
as  a  complete  ration.  Value  as  a  hay  crop.  Other  crops  sometimes  used 
with  oats  for  hay.  Use  in  pasturing.  Kinds  of  human  foods  made  from 
oats. 

Practical  Exercises. — Learn  the  various  ways  oats  are  fed  to  farm  stock 
on  the  farms  about  the  home.  Compare  results  obtained  from  these  dif- 
ferent methods  of  feeding.  List  all  the  human  foods  made  from  oats  and 
learn  their  relative  values. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  different  ways 
oats  are  fed  to  animals.  Describe  breakfast  foods  that  are  made  from 
oats  and  how  they  are  prepared. 

Chemistry:  Plan  feeding  tables  for  different  kinds  of  farm  animals  on 
the  home  farm  with  oats  as  one  of  the  elements. 

Drawing:  Make  charts  showing  the  relative  values  of  the  elements 
found  in  these  feeds. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  total  cost  of  the  above  feeds  and  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  each  element  in  the  feeds.     (Use  local  market  prices.) 
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Lesson  6 

Lesson  Topic. — Troublesome  garden  insects. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  140- 
146;  (R.E.),  pp.  165-171;  Davis,  pp.  220-245;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp. 
155-179;  Waters,  pp.  300-311;  Sampson,  pp.  205,  213;  Ivins,  95-98;  Farm- 
ers' Bulletins,  Nos.  668,  766,  837,  856,  914,  1007,  1038,  1061,  1074; 
Bureau  of  Education,  Garden  Manual,  Southwestern  Region,  Lessons 
32-35. 

Illustrative  Material. — Mounted  specimens  showing  the  life  history  of 
the  more  common  garden  insects  should  be  displayed  for  study  and  com- 
parison. Charts  showing  various  spraying  formulas  should  be  displayed 
in  the  classroom. 

Subject  Matter. — Insects  are  the  most  troublesome  pests  that  gardeners 
have  to  deal  with.  The  damage  these  little  animals  do  to  the  garden 
product  of  the  State  every  year  amounts  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars.  True  insects  are  air-breathing  animals  that  have  six  legs  and 
three  segments  to  their  bodies.  They  may  or  may  not  have  wings  in  pairs, 
never  more  than  two  pairs.  Most  insects  pass  through  certain  stages  of 
development  in  their  life  cycle.  The  first  stage  is  the  egg,  generally  a 
small,  more  or  less  soft,  spherical  mass  deposited  by  the  female  in  the 
ground  under  trash  or  attached  to  growing  vegetation.  If  these  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  fall  of  the  year  they  generally  remain  dormant  through  the 
winter  and  hatch  out  early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  has  be- 
come warm  through.  The  egg  hatches  into  a  worm-like  animal  in  most 
cases  that  is  called  a  larva.  It  is  during  this  stage  of  development  that 
the  insect  does  most  of  its  damage.  While  growing  in  this  stage  the 
insect  is  very  hungry  and  feeds  voraciously  upon  the  tender  parts  of  grow- 
ing plants.  After  several  weeks  of  feeding,  the  larva  enters  a  quiet  stage, 
generally  surrounding  itself  with  a  covering  called  a  cocoon.  This  stage 
is  called  the  papal  stage  or  the  pupa.  The  insect  moves  very  little  during 
this  period  and  is  being  changed  in  form  and  habits  to  an  adult.  After 
the  period  is  past  the  insect  breaks  its  cocoon  and  emerges  full  grown  or  as 
an  adult.  The  female  spends  her  time  laying  eggs  and  then  dies.  In 
order  to  kill  off  the  insects  of  the  garden  it  is  necessary  to  learn  how  they 
get  their  food.  Some  insects  feed  by  biting  the  plants,  while  others  have 
mouth  parts  for  piercing  the  plant  fibers  and  sucking  the  plant  juices. 
The  biting  insects  may  be  killed  by  spraying  the  plants  with  a  poison- 
ous substance  that  will  kill  the  insect  when  eaten.  Bordeaux  mixture, 
paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead  are  used  for  killing  the  biting  insects. 
Sucking  insects  cannot  be  killed  by  surface  spraying,  as  they  do  not  take 
parts  of  the  plant  into  the  body.  They  must  be  killed  with  some  poison 
that  will  smother  them  with  its  fumes.  Kerosene  emulsion  and  nicotine 
sprays  are  generally  used  for  killing  the  sucking  insects.  Some  of  the 
most  common  and  troublesome  garden  insects  are  the  following: 
cabbage  worm    tomato  worms       cut  worms  squash  bugs 

potato  bugs       cucumber  beetles   plant  aphids  various  weevils 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Why  insects  are  troublesome.  What  a  true  in- 
sect is.  Life  history  of  insects:  (1)  egg  stage,  (2)  larva  stage,  (3)  pupa 
stage,  (4)  adult  stage.    Time  when  most  damage  is  done.    Ways  insects 
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feed:  (1)  biting,  (2)  sucking.  Time  for  killing  insects.  Sprays  that 
can  be  used  for  (1)  biting  insects,  (2)  sucking  insects.  Kinds  of  insects 
found  in  the  home  garden.    Means  employed  to  eradicate  these  insects. 

Practical  Exercises. — Collect  and  preserve  specimens  of  each  kind  of 
insect  found  in  the  home  garden.  Collect  and  preserve  specimens  of  other 
kinds  of  insects  found  in  neighboring  gardens. 

Project  Work. — Prepare  suitable  sprays  to  kill  the  troublesome  insects 
found  in  the  project  garden.  Keep  the  project  garden  clean  of  insects 
through  the  growing  season. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  structure  and  life 
history  of  one  of  the  insects  found  in  the  project  garden. 

Drawing:  Make  sketches  of  this  insect,  showing  its  structure.  Make 
drawings  of  the  stages  this  insect  passes  through  in  its  life  cycle. 

Entomology:  Learn  all  facts  possible  about  the  most  troublesome  in- 
sects of  the  garden. 

Arithmetic:  Prepare  sprays  as  suggested  in  texts  quoted  in  Sources  of 
Information,  being  careful  that  proportions  are  exact.  Compute  cost  of 
these  sprays  at  prevailing  market  prices. 

Lesson  7 
Lesson  Topic. — Some  forage  crops. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  284- 
297;  (R.E.),  pp.  238-260;  Davis,  pp.  97-116;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  296- 
304;  Waters,  pp.  223-230;  Sampson,  pp.  161-197;  Farmers'  Bulletins, 
Nos.  509,  515,  690,  726,  814,  967,  1048,  1^125,  1126,  1130,  1143,  1148; 
North  Carolina  Extension  Circulars,  Nos.  9,  17,  29,  57,  80,  9  6,  9  8,  111. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  and  photographs  of  the  various  forage 
crops  should  be  displayed  in  the  classroom  for  study.  Mounted  specimens 
of  each  crop  should  be  kept  in  the  school  museum.  Diagrams  of  the  com- 
parative feeding  values  of  forage  crops  should  be  made. 

Subject  Matter. — The  forage  crops  include  the  grasses  and  the  legumes 
that  are  used  for  green  forage  or  for  hay.  These  crops  are  especially  im- 
portant to  the  dairy  farmer.  Crops  grown  to  be  cut  and  fed  green  are 
called  "soiling  crops"  or  "green-feed  crops."  When  green  feed  is  pro- 
vided for  the  whole  season  it  is  called  "entire  soiling";  when  it  is  produced 
for  only  part  of  the  season  in  combination  with  pasturage  it  is  called 
"partial  soiling."  Generally,  forage  crops  are  raised  as  an  element  in 
farm  rotations.  The  grasses  that  are  generally  used  for  hay  and  pasture 
are  blue-grass,  redtop,  Sudan,  orchard  grass,  the  foxtail  millets  and  the 
sorghums.  Grasses  have  a  fibrous  root  that  extends  through  the  top  soil, 
seeking  moisture  and  food.  The  stem  of  grasses  may  be  hollow,  except  at 
the  nodes,  or  filled  with  a  soft  pith;  the  walls  are  generally  smooth.  The 
leaves  are  always  parallel  veined  and  are  made  up  of  three  parts — the 
sheath,  the  blade,  and  the  ligule.  The  South  has  fewer  grasses  available 
for  feeding  purposes  than  the  North.  Bermuda  grass  is  the  foundation  of 
the  best  pastures,  especially  on  clayey  soils.  Orchard  grass  is  an  excellent 
pasture  grass  on  the  wet  and  heavy  soils.  The  foxtail  millets  are  of  value 
for  forage  of  this  type  of  grass.  The  German  millet  makes  the  heaviest 
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yields  when  grown  on  good  soils.  It  stands  dry  weather  much  better 
than  the  other  types.  Sorghum  is  grown  for  soiling,  for  silage,  and  for 
hay.  Sorghum  fodder  or  hay  makes  an  excellent  roughage.  It  is  much 
used  for  milk  cows  and  work  horses,  being  supplemented  with  the  right 
proportion  of  grain.  There  are  many  varieties  of  sorghum,  but  the  sweet 
sorghums,  as  Orange,  Amber,  Gooseneck,  etc.,  are  the  ones  generally  used. 
The  legumes,  those  plants  belonging  to  the  pea  and  the  clover  families, 
are  important  forage  crops.  Sweet  clover,  a  close  relative  of  alfalfa,  also 
makes  an  excellent  forage  crop.  Crimson  clover  can  be  grown  in  certain 
sections.  Under  favorable  conditions,  crimson  clover  reseeds  itself.  Les- 
pedeza,  or  Japan  clover,  is  a  common  forage  plant.  It  thrives  on  most  all 
North  Carolina  soils.    It  is  used  mainly  for  pasture  purposes. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — What  forage  crops  include.  Soiling  systems  in 
general  use:  (1)  entire  soiling,  (2)  partial  soiling.  Characteristics  of 
grasses:  (1)  root  system,  (2)  structure  of  stem,  (3)  structure  of  leaf, 
(4)  position  and  use  of  nodes.  Uses  of  grasses.  Kinds  of  grasses  used 
for  forage.  Characteristics  of  each  kind.  Animals  that  use  each  kind. 
Uses  of  sorghum.  How  alfalfa  and  crimson  clover  are  started.  Value  of 
alfalfa.  Other  legumes  that  are  used.  Kinds  of  pastures:  (1)  temporary 
meadows,  (2)  permanent  meadows.    Forage  plants  used  in  each. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  relative  feeding  values  of  the  different 
forage  crops  found  about  the  home.  Study  carefully  how  neighboring 
farmers  innoculate  soil  for  the  planting  of  alfalfa  or  clover.  Plan  a  five- 
year  rotation  that  will  include  a  forage  crop. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  the  different  forage  crops 
grown  in  the  home  section.  Write  an  account  of  how  farmers  innoculate 
seed  and  soil  for  the  planting  of  alalfa. 

Botany:  Collect  and  mount  at  least  one  specimen  of  each  forage  plant 
grown  in  the  home  neighborhood. 

Drawing:  Make  simple  drawings  of  one  grass  plant  and  of  one  legume, 
showing  all  the  important  parts. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  area  devoted  to  forage  crops  on  six  farms 
near  the  school.  Compute  the  percentage  of  crop  area  given  up  to  grasses, 
to  legumes. 

Lesson  8 

Lesson  Topic. — Grafting  and  budding  fruit  trees. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  83-88; 
(R.E.),  pp.  78-82;  Davis,  pp.  35-40;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  133-138; 
Waters,  pp. 42-44;  Sampson,  pp.  20-26;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  157, 
181,  710. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  the  various  ways  of  grafting  and  bud- 
ding should  be  collected.  Small  twigs  cut  for  the  various  forms  of  grafts 
should  be  displayed.  Sample  buds,  properly  cut  and  attached  to  stems, 
should  be  exhibited  to  the  class  for  study. 

Subject  Matter. — Plants  are  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  by  buds. 
Fruit  trees  that  are  propagated  by  seed  seldom  come  true  to  form  because 
the  seeds  are  formed  by  cross  pollination.  It  is  best  to  propagate  most  of 
the  common  fruits  either  by  grafting  or  by  budding.    Grafting  is  the 
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fastening  of  a  twig  of  one  tree  either  to  the  stem  or  the  root  of  another, 
so  that  it  will  continue  to  grow.  The  twig  is  known  as  the  "cion"  and 
the  stem  or  root  to  which  the  twig  is  attached  is  known  as  the  "stock." 
Just  under  the  bark  of  every  stem  and  twig  is  a  layer  of  soft  wood  cells 
that  is  known  as  the  cambium  layer.  These  cells  are  used  to  carry  the 
sap  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  another  part.  In  grafting,  the  cambium 
layers  of  the  cion  must  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  cambium  layers  of 
the  stock  if  the  tree  is  to  grow.  Apple,  pear,  quince,  apricot  and  plum 
trees  are  grafted  in  this  way.  When  apple  trees  are  to  be  raised  the 
seeds  of  the  apple  are  placed  in  moist  sand  in  the  fall  to  soften  them.  In 
the  spring  the  seeds  are  planted  in  good  garden  soil  about  an  inch  deep. 
In  the  following  fall  the  young  trees  that  would  never  produce  well  are 
taken  up  and  stored  in  a  cellar  during  the  winter.  Cions  are  cut  from 
apple  trees  of  the  variety  desired  to  be  grown.  These  cions  are  generally 
about  six  inches  long  and  are  of  the  previous  season's  growth,  not  any 
older.  The  cions  are  stored  in  the  cellar  until  February,  when  they  are 
whip-grafted  on  the  seedling  roots  that  had  already  been  collected.  Graft- 
ing is  often  used  for  top  working  trees.  Apples,  peaches,  pecans  and  other 
fruit  trees  are  top-grafted.  There  are  two  methods  of  top-grafting,  known 
as  (1)  whip  or  tongue  grafting  and  (2)  cleft  grafting,  that  derive  their 
names  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  made.  After  the  cuts  are  made 
and  the  parts  carefully  fitted  together  so  that  the  cambium  layers  will 
be  in  close  contact,  the  cion  and  stock  are  bound  tightly  together  with 
cotton  yarn  that  has  been  coated  with  grafting  wax.  Lastly,  the  joint 
with  its  covering  is  thoroughly  smeared  with  the  wax.  Grafting  wax  is 
made  by  melting  together  one  pound  resin,  one-half  pound  of  beeswax, 
and  four  ounces  of  tallow.  When  melted  and  mixed  thoroughly,  pour  the 
substances  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  and  when  cool  enough  pull  and  work 
it  until  it  becomes  light  in  color  and  smooth  grained.  Budding  is  similar 
to  grafting,  except  that  a  live  bud  is  needed  instead  of  a  cion.  The  bud 
is  sliced  off  the  variety  that  is  to  be  propagated,  with  sufficient  cambium 
layer  taken  to  insure  good  growth.  A  vertical  cut  through  the  bark  is 
made  on  the  parent  or  stock  tree  where  the  bud  is  to  be  introduced  in  the 
form  of  a  large  T.  The  jointed  corners  of  this  cut  are  turned  back  and 
the  bud  introduced,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  cambium  layers  are 
in  contact.  The  corners  of  the  cut  bark  are  pressed  back  and  the  whole 
bound  up,  as  was  done  in  grafting,  except  that  the  bud  itself  is  left  ex- 
posed. Peaches,  cherries,  oranges  and  many  other  fruits  are  propagated 
by  budding. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Ways  plants  are  propagated.  Why  fruit  trees 
propagated  by  seed  do  not  come  true  to  form.  What  grafting  is.  What 
root  grafting  is.  What  top  grafting  is.  How  the  different  ways  of  graft- 
ing are  done.  What  a  cion  is.  What  the  stock  is.  Importance  and  work 
of  the  cambium  layer.  Why  grafting  joints  must  be  tightly  covered. 
How  grafting  wax  is  made.  What  common  fruit  trees  are  grafted.  The 
importance  of  budding.  What  fruit  trees  are  propagated  by  budding. 
How  budding  is  done. 

Practical  Exercises. — Make  trips  whenever  possible  to  nearby  orchards 
where  grafting  and  budding  are  being  done.  Graft  some  shoots  on  the 
home  orchard  trees.  Select  trees  for  budding  and  when  the  buds  are 
ready  perform  all  the  work  necessary  to  propagate  by  this  method. 
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Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  grafting  and  bud- 
ding done  in  the  home  orchard. 

Drawing:  Make  simple  drawings  of  the  way  trees  are  grafted  and 
budded. 

Botany:  Study  the  structure  and  life  habits  of  the  different  kinds  of 
trees  that  are  propagated  by  buds  and  grafts. 

Arithmetic:  Grafting  in  a  10-acre  orchard  increased  the  yield  20  per 
cent.  If  the  orchard  produced  before  grafting  70.8  barrels  per  acre  and 
the  market  value  of  apples  to  the  producer  was  $2.10  per  barrel,  what  was 
the  gain  due  to  grafting? 

MARCH 

Lesson  1 

Lesson  Topic. — Selecting  and  testing  seed  corn  for  planting. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  69-72; 
(R.E.),  pp.  66-68;  Davis,  pp.  140-143;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  325-328; 
Waters,  pp.  147-148;  Sampson,  pp.  107-112;  Duggar,  pp.  127-148;  Wil- 
liams and  Hill,  pp.  121-139;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  414,  428,  537,  704, 
1175;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circulars  2,  88. 

Illustrative  Material. — Samples  of  type  ears  of  various  kinds  of  corn 
should  be  kept  in  classroom  for  comparison.  Different  kinds  of  seed 
testers  should  be  made  by  students  and  used  in  various  testing  operations. 
Testing  charts  should  be  made  and  careful  records  of  all  testing  results 
kept  for  future  reference. 

Subject  Matter. — The  ears  selected  in  Lesson  1  under  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember should  be  used  for  germinating  tests.  Select  only  the  best  ears 
of  those  gathered  from  the  field  for  testing  purposes.  The  test  should  be 
made  only  a  few  weeks  before  planting  time.  A  germinating  test  culls 
out  the  dead  or  weak  ears  from  those  selected  from  the  field  for  the  next 
crop's  planting.  Number  the  selected  ears  for  the  germinating  test;  be 
sure  that  these  numbers  are  not  lost  or  mixed.  Whatever  germinating 
test  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  compartments  of  the 
tester  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  numbered  ears.  Kernels 
should  be  taken  from  the  tip,  the  butt  and  the  middle  section  of  each  ear 
and  placed  in  their  proper  compartment.  Any  method  that  will  enable 
the  corn  grower  to  know  what  percentage  of  germination  each  individual 
ear  shows  can  be  used  to  make  the  test.  If  five  kernels  are  taken  from 
different  parts  of  an  ear  and  two  do  not  germinate,  it  is  an  indication  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  ear  will  not  grow.  Such  seed  used  would  only  produce  a 
60-per-cent  stand,  which  is  not  a  satisfactory  yield.  Testing  the  seed  before 
planting  enables  the  grower  to  know  in  a  rather  definite  way  what  to 
expect  from  the  corn  used. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Value  in  testing  seed  for  planting.  Advantages 
of  the  different  kinds  of  testers — box,  plate,  and  rag-doll.  How  each 
tester  may  be  constructed  and  used.  Conditions  necessary  for  proper 
germination  in  tester:  (1)  sufficient  moisture,  (2)  warmth,  (3)  air. 
Temperature  necessary  for  germination,  85  to  90  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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Importance  of  keeping  tester  •  temperature  uniform.  Kinds  and  import- 
ance of  records  to  be  kept.  Method  of  computing  percentage  of  germi- 
nation. 

Practical  Exercises. — Make  a  rag-doll  tester.  Prepare  methods  for  num- 
bering ears  and  tester  compartments.  Prepare  blanks  for  recording  re- 
sults of  testing. 

Project  Work. — Make  a  germinating  test  of  selected  ears  for  the  project 
acre.    Use  seed  from  the  successful  ears  only  for  planting. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  complete  account  of  every  step  in 
testing  seed  corn  with  the  rag-doll  tester. 

Drawing:  Make  a  diagram  of  this  tester,  showing  its  numbered  divis- 
ions and  the  position  of  their  germinating  kernels. 

Botany:  Study  the  structure  of  the  kernel  and  of  the  small  germinated 
plant.  Learn  the  names  of  its  parts  and  the  manner  of  its  growth  from 
the  seed. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  percentages  of  vitality  from  germinating 
tests  of  the  various  ears  selected.  Estimate  the  relative  germinating  vital- 
ity of  the  various  kinds  of  corn  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Lesson  2 

Lesson  Topic. — Kinds  and  varieties  of  vegetables  to  plant  in  the  garden. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  179- 
180,  255-267;  (R.E.),  pp.  96-107;  Davis,  pp.  193,  407;  Ferguson  and 
Lewis,  pp.  349-3  55;  Sampson,  p.  279;  Ivins,  pp.  41-42;  Farmers'  Bulletins, 
Nos.  934,  936,  1044;  Bureau  of  Education,  Garden  Manual,  Southwestern 
Region,  Lesson  3;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circular  43. 

Illustrative  Material. — Catalogues  of  seed  supply  houses  should  be  on 
file  for  reference.  Chart  lists  of  kinds  and  varieties  of  vegetables  grown 
about  the  neighborhood  should  be  displayed  in  the  classroom.  Diagrams 
of  ideal  gardens  showing  where  kinds  of  vegetables  ought  to  be  planted 
should  be  studied. 

Subject  Matter. — The  kinds  and  varieties  of  vegetables  to  be  planted  in 
the  garden  are  important  factors  to  success.  Generally,  every  locality  has 
certain  varieties  that  seem  to  thrive  best  and  these  should  be  used  in  the 
garden.  It  is  well,  however,  to  try  out  other  varieties  from  time  to  time 
with  the  idea  of  improving  the  garden  crop  wherever  possible.  Garden 
vegetables  are  generally  classified  into  cool-season  and  warm-season 
crops.  The  cool-season  crops  include  those  plants  that  are  not  injured 
by  light  frost.  Crops  belonging  to  this  group  may  be  planted  early  in  the 
season.  Under  this  group  heading  there  are  three  subdivisions:  First, 
the  early  cool-season  vegetables,  like  kohlrabi,  leaf  lettuce,  radish,  turnip, 
spinach,  etc.,  that  are  not  injured  by  frost.  They  may  be  planted  quite 
early  in  the  open.  Second,  the  late  cool-season  vegetables,  like  cabbage, 
head  lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  that  are  also  frost-hardy  but  require  a  longer 
time  to  mature.  This  group  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "transplanting" 
group.  Third,  the  open-season  early  planted  vegetables,  like  the  potato, 
beet,  carrot,  onion,  parsnip,  etc.,  that  require  a  still  longer  period  to 
mature.    This  group  consists  of  vegetables  that  are  easily  cared  for  and 
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have  comparatively  few  enemies.  The  warm-season  crops  include  those 
that  are  sensitive  to  even  a  light  frost.  They  will  not  grow  well  in  cool 
weather.  This  group  has  two  subdivisions.  First,  the  short-season  sum- 
mer vegetables,  such  as  the  beans,  corn,  melons,  squash,  etc.,  that  demand 
warm  weather  for  growth.  The  plants  in  this  group  are  valued  for  their 
fleshy  fruits.  Second,  the  long-season  summer  vegetables,  such  as  the 
tomato,  egg  plant,  pepper,  etc.,  that  require  a  long  summer  season  for 
their  growth.  Most  plants  in  this  group  are  started  under  glass  and 
later  transplanted  to  the  garden.  After  the  kinds  of  vegetables  to  be 
planted  have  been  decided  on,  the  varieties  to  plant  must  be  selected. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  most  kinds  of  seed,  and  each  variety  has  its 
own  peculiar  growing  conditions.  There  are  certain  varieties  of  peas  and 
beans,  for  instance,  that  mature  their  crop  gradually  over  a  long  space  of 
time.  These  are  called  "kitchen  garden"  varieties  and  are  generally  very 
popular  because  they  give  fresh  products  through  a  prolonged  period. 
The  important  things  to  be  known  about  varieties  are  their  producing 
qualities,  their  palatableness,  and  the  time  elapsing  between  seeding  and 
harvesting. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Importance  of  kinds  and  varieties  of  vegetables. 
General  classification:  (1)  cool-season  crops,  (2)  warm-season  crops, 
example  of  each.  Subdivisions  of  cool-season  crops.  Examples  of  each 
division.  Subdivision  of  warm-season  crops.  Example  of  each  division. 
Type  known  as  the  "transplanting  group."  Weather  requirements  of  each 
group  for  proper  growth  and  development.  Characteristics  of  some 
varieties.    Important  factors  regarding  varieties. 

Practical  Exercises. — Make  lists  of  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  garden 
vegetables  used  in  gardens  near  the  home.  Note  the  varieties  that  do 
best  in  the  home  neighborhood. 

Project  Work. — Make  a  complete  list  of  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  vege- 
tables to  be  planted  in  the  project  garden.  Learn  everything  possible 
about  the  life  habits  of  each  variety. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  brief  account  of  why  each  kind  and 
each  variety  was  chosen  for  the  project  garden. 

Botany:     Study  the  growing  habits  of  each  crop  to  be  planted. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  amount  and  cost  of  each  kind  of  crop  to  be 
planted.  Keep  a  careful  record  of  this  and  all  future  garden  expendi- 
tures and  receipts. 

Lesson  3 

Lesson  Topic. — The  selection  of  peanut  seed  to  plant. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  174- 
175;  (R.E.),  p.  203;  Sampson,  p.  194;  Duggar,  pp.  476-478;  Farmers' 
Bulletin  431. 

Illustrative  Material. — Samples  of  the  different  varieties  of  peanuts 
should  be  studied.  Imperfect  and  perfect  plants  should  be  collected  and 
displayed  in  the  classroom. 

Subject  Matter. — It  is  just  as  important  to  plant  good  peanut  seeds  as  it 
is  to  plant  good  corn  or  good  wheat  seed.    Great  care  should  be  given  to 
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the  selection  of  the  seed  planted,  as  peanuts  are  very  susceptible  to 
weather  conditions  before  curing,  and  seeds  that  have  been  at  all  touched 
by  frost  will  not  germinate.  The  very  best  peanuts  of  the  previous  sea- 
son's crop  should  be  chosen  for  planting.  Planting  seed  should  be  saved 
from  the  best  plants  and  carefully  stored  until  time  for  planting.  Seed 
should  also  be  taken  from  those  plants  producing  the  largest  number  of 
well-filled  pods.  If  this  is  done  the  yield  of  the  field  will  be  very  materi- 
ally increased  with  each  replanting.  When  large-pod  varieties  are 
planted  the  seed  should  be  shelled.  Shelled  seed  germinate  much  more 
rapidly  and  surely  and  there  is  less  loss  in  time  and  labor  through  planting 
shells  that  do  not  contain  well  filled  or  virile  seed.  With  the  Spanish 
variety  of  peanut  this  care  is  not  so  important,  as  the  shells  are  always 
well  filled  and  of  good  virility.  Shelling  may  take  place  by  hand  or  by 
machinery.  Most  planting  machines  are  adjusted  to  shelled  seeds  and  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  alter  them  to  accommodate  unshelled  seed.  If 
the  seed  are  planted  with  the  shell  on,  it  is  advisable  to  soak  them  for  a 
few  hours  in  water  just  before  planting.  Shelled  seed  should  never  be 
soaked  before  planting.  There  are  three  types  of  peanuts  used  in  the 
United  States:  (1)  the  large-podded,  (2)  the  peas  or  small-podded,  and 
(3)  the  Spanish  and  African  (also  small-podded).  These  types  are  sub- 
divided into  bunch  and  runner  peas.  The  Virginia  Bunch  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Runner  belong  to  the  large-podded  type.  The  first  is  an  erect  variety, 
while  the  latter  is  a  creeping  variety.  The  Tennessee  Red  and  the  Valen- 
cia belong  to  the  small-podded  type.  The  former  is  much  used  for 
stock  feed,  while  the  latter  is  of  a  better  quality  and  is  used  in  making 
peanut  butter.  The  Spanish  and  African  or  North  Carolina  types  are 
very  popular.  The  Spanish  nut  is  especially  rich  in  oil.  The  North  Caro- 
lina peanut  has  pods  of  medium  size,  similar  to  the  Virginia  Runner,  is 
rich  in  oil  and  has  a  very  delicious  flavor.  This  variety  requires  a  long 
season  for  its  development  and  should  be  planted  early. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Need  for  good  peanut  seed  when  planting.  How 
such  seed  should  be  selected.  Advantages  in  planting  shelled  and  un- 
shelled seed.  When  seeds  should  be  soaked  in  water.  Types  of  peanut 
seeds.  Characteristics  of  each  type.  Varieties  found  under  each  type. 
Characteristics  of  each  variety.  Advantages  of  using  the  Spanish  variety. 
Important  growing  habits  of  the  North  Carolina  variety. 

Practical  Exercises. — List  the  different  varieties  of  peanut  seeds  used  on 
neighboring  farms.  Obtain  reasons  for  the  use  of  these.  Suggest  any 
improvements  in  the  selection  of  this  seed. 

Project  Work. — Select  the  seed  for  the  peanut  project  with  great  care. 
Clean  and  preserve  the  seed  until  time  for  planting. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  the  different  varieties  of 
peanuts  cultivated  about  the  home  farm,  giving  all  their  different  charac- 
teristics. 

Drawing:  Make  careful  sketches  of  samples  of  each  variety  of  peanut 
seed  used  on  the  neighboring  farms.    Sketch  these,  shelled  and  unshelled. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  proportion  of  the  crop  raised  last  year  that 
would  make  suitable  seed  for  planting.  Estimate  the  amount  of  seed 
needed  for  the  home  project  and  for  the  regular  home  planting. 
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Lesson  4 

Lesson  Topic. — The  care  of  young  pigs. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  pp.  303-304;  Waters,  p.  402;  Farmers' 
Bulletins,  Nos.  438,  566,  874;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circular  42. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  feeding  pens  and  colony  houses  suita- 
ble for  sow  and  young  pigs  should  be  displayed  in  the  classroom.  Charts 
showing  various  feeds  used  with  young  pigs  should  be  made  and  studied. 

Subject  Matter. — The  age  at  which  a  sow  is  first  bred  will  depend  upon 
her  development,  but  it  is  seldom  before  she  is  eight  months  old.  A 
young  sow  seldom  produces  a  large  litter  and  has  not  the  strength  to 
nurse  young  pigs  properly.  A  sow  farrows  in  112  to  115  days  from  date 
of  conception,  and  generally  produces  two  litters  a  year,  one  in  the  fall 
and  one  in  the  spring.  After  a  litter  is  produced  the  sow  should  be  given 
a  good  period  of  rest  before  she  is  bred  again.  The  sow  should  be  care- 
fully watched  and  properly  fed  during  the  period  of  pregnancy.  After  the 
young  pigs  have  come  they  pass  through  four  feeding  stages  in  their 
growth  and  development.  The  first  stage  is  known  as  the  milk  period  and 
is  that  time  when  the  young  pig  is  dependent  for  most  of  its  growth  upon 
its  mother's  milk.  There  is  no  successful  substitute  for  this  natural  milk. 
After  about  three  weeks  growth  the  young  pig  develops  an  appetite  for 
other  foods  and  they  should  be  fed  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  sow.  Thin, 
sloppy  food  may  be  used  at  first.  During  the  second  period  of  the  young 
pig's  growth  he  should  be  separated  from  the  sow  when  feeding.  This 
may  be  done  by  placing  the  young  pigs  in  an  adjoining  pen  to  the  sow,  so 
arranged  with  a  partition  that  the  young  can  get  to  the  dam  by  running 
through  the  partition.  In  this  inclosure  the  pigs  should  be  fed  a  wet 
mash  containing  skim  milk  or  buttermilk.  Feeds  rich  in  protein,  such  as 
middlings,  gluten,  etc.,  are  used  to  make  the  mash.  Pigs  are  castrated 
when  about  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  before  weaning.  The  majority  of  pigs 
are  weaned  when  they  are  from  six  to  ten  weeks  old.  The  weaning  ration 
generally  consists  of  skim  milk  and  corn  or  skim  milk  and  shorts  in  a  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one.  After  weaning  is  over  the  most  difficult  part  of 
feeding  is  past — from  then  on  the  pig  is  easier  to  handle.  The  third  feeding 
period  is  the  pasture  period,  which  comes  when  clover  and  grasses  produce 
the  greatest  growth.  At  the  first  part  of  this  period  a  little  wet  mash  should 
be  given  and  during  the  latter  part  dry  grain  should  be  given.  The 
fourth  or  last  period  is  the  corn  or  fattening  stage.  Sliced  roots  should 
be  given  with  the  corn,  but  the  pasture  range  should  be  narrow. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Breeding  age  of  sow.  Farrowing  time  of  sow. 
First  feeding  stage  of  young  pigs.  What  may  be  given  during  this  stage 
for  supplementary  feed.  Need  for  separating  pigs  from  sow  in  second 
feeding  stage.  How  pigs  may  be  separated  from  sow.  Proper  feed  dur- 
ing this  period.  Castration  of  pigs.  Time  of  weaning  period.  Food 
given  during  this  period.  The  pasture  period.  Supplementary  feed 
given.    The  fattening  period. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  ways  that  neighboring  farm- 
ers care  for  young  pigs. 
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Project  Work. — Build  a  suitable  feeding  pen  for  the  project  sow  and 
pigs.    Arrange  for  suitable  feeds  for  these  animals. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  the  young  pigs  in 
the  home  pig  project  are  to  be  cared  for. 

Drawing:  Make  working  diagrams  of  feeding  pens.  Make  charts  of 
various  feeds  used  in  the  project  work. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  exact  cost  of  building  the  feeding  pen  and 
of  feeding  the  pigs  during  each  of  the  four  feeding  periods.  Enter  these 
figures  in  the  project  record. 

Lesson  5 

Lesson  Topic. — Conserving  soil  fertility. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  18-21; 
(R.E.),  pp.  17-21;  Davis,  pp.  71-87;  Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  95-99; 
Waters,  pp.  82-89;  Sampson,  pp.  55-78;  North  Carolina  Extension  Bulletin 
236;  Extension  Circular  70. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  badly  washed  fields  should  be  studied. 
Diagrams  of  methods  for  preventing  soil  erosion  should  be  displayed  in 
classroom.  Collection  of  the  various  types  of  soil  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood should  be  made. 

Subject  Matter. — The  productiveness  of  the  soil  may  be  lowered  by 
(1)  improper  tillage,  (2)  removal  of  plant  food  through  continuous  plant- 
ing of  the  same  crop,  and  (3)  leaching  or  washing  away  of  surface  soil. 
New  soils  are  generally  productive  because  the  natural  vegetation  tends 
to  deposit  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  in  them.  The  deposit  of  organic 
matter  by  the  dying  and  decaying  of  vegetation  sets  free  considerable  sup- 
plies of  nitrogen  in  suitable  form  for  crop  growth.  When  soil  is  tilled 
water  and  air  can  get  to  it  more  readily  and  much  of  this  nitrogen  is  lost 
through  leaching  and  by  the  escape  of  nitrogen  into  the  air  as  free  nitro- 
gen. It  has  been  found  that  two  or  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  escapes 
through  tillage  as  is  lost  by  the  removal  of  crops  grown  in  the  land.  Land 
should  only  be  tilled  to  the  proper  depth  and  should  be  kept  covered  with 
some  growing  crop  as  much  as  possible.  Cultivated  crops  remove  much 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  They  must  use  the  plant  food  elements  in 
order  to  grow,  and  when  they  are  taken  from  the  field  the  food  elements 
they  have  used  are  removed,  too.  In  order  to  reduce  this  loss  some  well- 
established  system  of  returning  to  the  soil  the  equivalent  of  the  plant  food 
removed  must  be  employed.  Continuous  planting  of  some  one  crop  will 
deplete  certain  elements  very  seriously,  and  unless  some  cropping  system 
is  established  to  return  these  elements,  the  soil's  fertility  will  be  greatly 
reduced.  A  rotation  system  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  soil  will  decrease 
loss  of  fertility.  Certain  legumes  should  be  included  in  this  rotation  to 
restore  the  lost  nitrogen.  It  is  much  less  costly  to  supply  nitrogen  to  land 
through  crop  rotation  than  through  commercial  fertilizers.  Besides  fur- 
nishing the  nitrogen  element  needed,  legumes  furnish  the  soil  with  much 
organic  matter.  Green  manure  crops  are  frequently  used  to  conserve  soil 
fertility.  These  crops  are  plowed  under  and  allowed  to  decay.  Surface 
washing  or  erosion  is  a  source  of  much  loss.  Land  that  is  covered  with 
vegetation  offers  little  opportunity  for  erosion.  If  the  top  surface  is 
washed  off  of  the  land  and  the  subsoil  is  exposed,  the  value  of  the  soil  for 
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crop  production  is  greatly  decreased.  Some  types  of  soil  wash  much  more 
readily  than  others.  Coarse  sandy  soils  and  the  heavy  clays  erode  much 
less  easily  than  other  soils.  If  soils  are  carelessly  or  unintelligently 
managed  they  will  have  to  be  repaired  and  rested  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  build  up  a  soil  that  has  been  seriously  depleted  in  plant 
food;  it  is  much  better  to  keep  lands  productive  than  to  allow  them  to 
become  depleted. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Importance  of  conserving  soil  fertility.  Methods 
that  lower  soil  fertility.  Proper  ways  of  tilling  soil.  Importance  of  right 
drainage.  How  nature  conserves  fertility.  Removal  of  fertility  through 
continuous  cropping.  How  new  plant  food  may  be  supplied  to  the  soil. 
Humus  and  its  value.  Use  of  legumes  in  conserving  fertility.  How  ero- 
sion depletes  the  land.  How  erosion  may  be  reduced.  Types  of  soil  that 
erode  easily.    Rotations  to  help  conserve  fertility. 

Practical  Exercises. — Plan  a  proper  rotation  to  conserve  the  fertility  of 
the  home  farm.  Upon  some  washed-out  area,  plant  a  cover  crop  that  will 
prevent  further  erosion. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  the  soil  fertility  deple- 
tion found  in  some  field  near  the  home.  Suggest  how  the  trouble  may  be 
overcome. 

Botany:  Make  a  study  of  the  most  common  legume  crops  with  special 
reference  to  their  means  of  collecting  nitrogen. 

Arithmetic:  A  river  carries  away  each  year  from  70  sections  of  land  4 
feet  of  soil:  how  many  farms  of  100  acres  each  would  this  cover  with  soil 
10  inches  deep?  If  each  farm  supported  three  families  of  five  people  each, 
how  many  people  could  be  supported  on  this  washed-away  land? 

Lesson  6 

Lesson  Topic. — Weeds  and  how  to  eradicate  them. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  73-76; 
(R.E.),  pp.  69-72;  Davis,  pp.  28-33;  Waters,  Appendix  L.;  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tins, Nos.  279,  610,  660,  687,  826,  945,  988,  1002,  1054,  1058,  1166. 

Illustrative  Material. — Collections  of  the  common  weeds  found  about 
the  school  should  be  made  and  kept  for  reference  and  study.  Photo- 
graphs, pictures  and  drawings  of  the  more  troublesome  weeds  should  be 
displayed.  Lists  of  weeds,  showing  their  habitat,  methods  of  growth  and 
methods  of  eradication,  should  be  used  in  class  study. 

Subject  Matter. — Weeds  are  sometimes  defined  as  "plants  out  of  place." 
They  are.  the  tramps  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  human  of  the  plants,  as  they  follow  man  wherever  he  settles.  A 
corn  plant  in  a  cotton  field  would  be  a  weed,  or  a  rose  bush  in  a  tomato 
patch.  The  general  term  of  weeds,  however,  is  applied  to  those  noxious 
plants  that  are  found  in  gardens  and  fields  and  other  places  where  they  are 
not  wanted.  Weeds  are  generally  very  hardy  plants  that  are  easily  propa- 
gated. Their  seeds  are  well  adapted  to  great  changes  in  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  they  generally  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  readily  dis- 
tributed by  the  winds  or  by  animals.  Most  of  the  weed  seeds  have  strong 
protective  coverings  that  preserve  them  from  marked  changes  of  tempera- 
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ture  such  as  would  destroy  most  plant  seeds.  The  agents  that  help  to 
disseminate  weeds  are  the  winds,  water,  animals  and  man.  Many  weed 
seeds  have  small  membraneous  wings  or  light  feathery  growths  attached 
to  them  that  permit  winds  to  carry  them  about  from  place  to  place.  Some 
have  strong  barbs  that  become  fastened  to  the  wool  or  hairs  of  animals, 
and  thus  are  transported  to  suitable  breeding  places.  Birds  carry  many 
weed  seeds,  and  man  helps  to  distribute  them.  Weeds  are  grouped  into 
annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials.  The  annuals  make  their  seed  the  first 
year  and  then  die.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  weed  seed  are  crab  grass,  pig- 
weed, ragweed,  cocklebur,  chickweed.  dodder,  and  many  others  of  the 
most  abundant  weed  pests.  The  annual  weeds  are  more  commonly  found 
in  gardens  and  fields.  The  biennial  weeds  live  but  two  years,  bearing  no 
seeds  until  the  second  year.  The  burdock,  teazel,  wild  carrot  and  parsnip 
are  examples  of  this  kind.  Perennial  weeds  live  for  years  and  make  seed 
each  year.  Frequently  these  plants  will  die  off  above,  but  the  roots  will 
live  and  put  on  new  growth  each  spring.  The  Canada  thistle,  Johnson 
grass,  yellow  dock,  dandelion,  field  sorrel,  besides  many  other  common 
field  weeds  are  perennials.  Weeds  are  very  hard  to  get  rid  of,  especially 
the  persistent  annual  ones.  Clean  and  frequent  tillage  will  sometimes  kill 
them  off.  Weeds  are  most  easily  killed  in  the  young  or  seedling  stage. 
The  planting  of  some  grass  cover  crop  will  eradicate  them  by  shading  them 
and  choking  them  down.  Sheep  when  allowed  pasturage  in  meadows  will 
keep  down  weeds  by  close  cropping.  Spraying  with  iron  sulphate  will  help 
in  the  control  of  the  annual  weeds.    Rotation  of  crops  is  also  very  helpful. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — What  weeds  are.  Damage  done  by  weeds.  How 
weeds  hurt  plant  growth  by  taking  (1)  room  needed  by  plants,  (2)  using 
moisture,  (3)  using  air,  (4)  depletion  of  soil  plant  food.  Structure  of  the 
weed  seed  and  plant.  Methods  developed  to  protect  plant.  Means  of  dis- 
tribution of  seed,  (1)  by  air,  (2)  by  water,  (3)  by  animals,  (4)  by  man. 
Kinds  and  examples  of  weeds:  (1)  annuals,  (2)  biennials,  (3)  perennials. 
Methods  of  eradicating  weeds:  (1)  clean  cultivation,  (2)  rotation  of  crops, 
(3)  use  of  cover  crops,  (4)  cutting  the  weed  plants,  (5)  pasturing  sheep, 
(6)  spraying. 

Practical  Exercises. — Collect  and  study  the  habits  of  growth  of  at  least 
one  common  farm  weed.  Compare  various  methods  used  for  eradicating 
weeds  from  fields  near  the  home.  Help  in  spraying  some  field  where 
weeds  are  being  killed  by  this  method. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  description  of  the  damage  done 
by  weeds  in  some  local  field,  giving  detailed  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
plant  and  the  method  used  for  its  removal. 

Drawing:  Make  careful  sketches  of  at  least  six  weed  plants  found 
about  the  school.  Include  sketches  of  the  weed  seeds,  showing  structural 
parts  used  in  dissemination. 

Botany:  Analyze  one  common  weed  plant  found  in  the  garden  and  one 
found  in  the  field. 

Arithmetic:  If  building  paper  be  used  to  smother  weeds  in  a  badly  in- 
fested area,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  covering  an  acre  field  if  the  paper 
price  is  $4  per  thousand  feet  and  1-2 Oth  of  the  paper  area  be  allowed  for 
lapping? 
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Lesson  7 
Lesson  Topic. — Leguminous  crops. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  33-35; 
(R.E.),  pp.  30-32,  244-260;  Davis,  pp.  102-107,  111-116;  Ferguson  and 
Lewis,  pp.  89-92,  300-304;  Waters,  pp.  204-220;  Sampson,  pp.  182-197; 
Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  339,  455,  579,  693,  757,  1125,  1127,  1142,  1148, 
1153;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circulars,  Nos.  9,  29,  57,  80,  96,  98,  111. 

Illustrative  Material. — Samples  of  the  various  legumes  common  to  the 
school  area  should  be  collected  and  preserved.  Charts  showing  the  eco- 
nomic values  of  each  leguminous  crop  should  be  displayed  for  study. 

Subject  Matter. — Legumes  are  among  the  most  useful  of  the  cultivated 
farm  plants.  Their  great  use  lies  in  their  power  to  collect  and  convert 
nitrogen  into  an  available  form  for  plant  food.  This  work  is  done  by  the 
bacteria  found  in  the  nodules  on  their  roots.  There  are  a  great  many 
leguminous  plants,  but  the  most  important  ones  to  the  farmer  are  those 
of  the  pea  family.  Legumes  are  mostly  used  for  hay,  because  they  are 
rich  in  proteins  and  the  usual  grasses  used  for  hay  are  rather  poor  in  this 
plant-food  element.  They  are  also  useful  as  pasture  crops,  as  they  stand 
grazing  well.  Besides  furnishing  foods  to  animals,  legumes  are  important 
as  soil  improvers.  They  are  generally  turned  under  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  thus  adding  a  permanent  fertility  that  is  less  easily 
obtained  by  other  means.  The  chief  legumes  grown  for  forage  are  red 
clover,  crimson  clover,  alsike  clover,  bur  clover,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  velvet 
beans,  peanuts,  and  the  vetches.  Some  of  these  legumes  cannot  be  grown 
in  the  South,  while  others  of  them  do  not  do  so  well  in  the  North.  Velvet 
beans  are  principally  used  for  pasturage.  Peanuts  make  one  of  the  com- 
mon Southern  leguminous  crops,  while  alfalfa  is  grown  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South  wherever  soil  conditions  are  favorable.  Soy  beans  will 
grow  wherever  corn  can  be  grown,  and  velvet  beans  are  commonly  used  for 
a  hay  crop  in  large  areas  of  the  country.  The  most  important  leguminous 
crop  in  the  South  is  the  cowpea.  These  plants  can  be  used  for  pasturage, 
for  green  manure,  for  hay,  and  for  seeds.  When  used  for  pasturage  they 
are  generally  fed  to  sheep  and  hogs,  cattle  and  horses  not  caring  so  much 
for  the  plant.  As  a  hay,  soy  beans  are  about  equal  in  value  to  good  alfalfa, 
although  not  quite  as  palatable.  As  a  manuring  crop  they  are  very  valuable. 
The  seeds  are  used  for  human  food  in  parts  of  the  South.  Alfalfa  may  be 
grown  where  soil  conditions  are  right.  If  the  necessary  bacteria  are  not 
present  in  the  land,  the  soil  must  be  innoculated  before  a  good  stand  is 
obtained.  When  alfalfa  is  successfully  grown  as  many  as  four  cuttings 
may  be  made  each  year,  and  the  field  may  be  pastured  for  a  limited  time 
between  cuttings.  The  value  of  all  legumes  for  both  soil  improvement 
and  crop  production  is  very  high. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — What  legumes  are.  Structure  and  characteristic 
life  habits  of  the  plants.  Work  of  the  root  nodules.  Principal  legumin- 
ous plants  cultivated  on  home  farm.  Uses  of  leguminous  plants  (1)  as 
soil  improvers,  (2)  for  hay,  (3)  for  pasturage,  (4)  for  human  food, 
names  and  kinds  of  legumes.  Some  common  legumes  of  the  South. 
Value  of  (1)  soybeans,  (2)  field  peas,  (3)  cowpeas,  (4)  peanuts,  (5)  al- 
falfa.   Use  of  a  leguminous  crop  in  any  rotation  system. 
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Practical  Exercises. — Plan  a  three-,  four-  and  five-year  rotation  for  the 
home  farm  that  shall  contain  a  leguminous  crop.  Compare  the  economic 
values  of  the  legumes  raised  on  farms  in  the  neighborhood  with  that  of 
other  food  and  feed  crops  produced. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  some  local  legume 
crop  is  planted,  cultivated  and  harvested. 

Botany:  Analyze  carefully  a  legume  plant,  learning  the  structure  and 
uses  of  each  of  its  parts. 

Drawing:  Make  sketches  of  several  peanut  plants,  showing  the  root, 
stem  and  leaf  structure.    Label  each  part  clearly. 

Arithmetic:  A  crop  of  cowpeas  equivalent  to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
was  plowed  under.  The  next  year  the  corn  produced  on  the  acre  was  70 
bushels,  which  was  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  the  year  before.  If  corn  is 
worth  $1.00  per  bushel,  what  was  the  gain  over  the  previous  year,  and  if 
hay  is  worth  $15.00  per  ton,  what  was  the  net  gain  of  turning  under  the 
cowpeas? 

Lesson  8 

Lesson  Topic. — Spraying  for  fruit  tree  insects. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  126- 
138',  319-323;  (R.E.),  pp.  152-163,  339-341;  Davis,  pp.  232-239,  394,  395; 
Ferguson  and  Lewis,  pp.  170-172,  368-371;  Waters,  pp.  305-306,  313,  318; 
Sampson,  pp.  246-247,  261-269;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Nos.  650,  723,  763, 
804,  843,  908,  926,  994;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circulars,  66  and  101. 

Illustrative  Material. — Collections  of  common  fruit  tree  insects  should 
be  made  and  mounted  for  class  study.  Photographs  of  orchards  attacked 
by  insect  pests  and  others  that  are  free  of  insects  through  spraying  should 
be  displayed.    Various  types  of  spraying  pumps  should  be  studied. 

Subject  Matter. — Most  fruit  trees  are  seriously  attacked  by  insect  pests. 
These  insects  can  only  be  controlled  by  proper  spraying  at  the  proper 
time.  Spraying  is  really  a  form  of  insurance  that  farmers  cannot  afford 
to  neglect.  The  most  important  insecticides  used  on  fruit  trees  are  the 
following: 

For  the  biting  insects:  arsenate  of  lead,  paris  green,  arsenate  of  lime, 
hellebore,  etc. 

For  the  sucking  insects:  lime-sulphur  solution,  kerosene  emulsion,  nico- 
tine solution,  resin  wash,  etc. 
For  fumigating  trees:  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  carbon  bisulphid,  etc. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  made  in  the  following  way  for  home  use:  Take  three 
level  teaspoonsful  of  lead  arsenate  powder  to  one  quart  of  water,  or  one 
pound  of  lead  arsenate  powder  to  twenty-five  gallons  of  water.  Apply 
with  a  force-pump.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  of  one-fourth  pound  un- 
slaked lime,  one-fourth  pound  copper  sulphate,  and  three  gallons  of  water. 
The  mixture  should  be  sprayed  without  diluting.  Kerosene  emulsion  is 
made  by  dissolving  one-fourth  pound  laundry  soap  in  one-half  gallon  boil- 
ing water;  to  these  suds  one  gallon  kerosene  is  added.  After  cooling  the 
mixture  is  diluted  with  from  one  to  ten  parts  of  water.  Nicotine  solution 
is  made  by  putting  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  40-per-cent  nicotine  to  every 
gallon  of  water  used.    It  is  much  more  difficult  to  fumigate  trees  than  to 
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spray  them.  If  the  trees  are  growing  in  the  orchard  they  must  be  covered 
with  heavy  canvas  before  the  gas  is  used;  if  the  trees  are  nursery  stock  arid 
can  be  moved  about,  they  must  be  placed  in  air-tight  rooms  before  being 
fumigated.  As  fumigating  gases  are  poisonous,  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  using  them.  Spraying  trees  in  the  early  spring  is  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  any  scale  insects  found  in  them.  The  San  Jose  scale  is  the  most 
common  and  most  troublesome  of  these  pests.  The  advantages  of  spray- 
ing in  early  spring  are  (1)  absence  of  foliage,  allowing  spray  to  get  to  the 
tree  better,  and  (2)  sprays  may  be  stronger  than  is  safe  to  use  while  the 
tree  is  growing.  All  spraying,  whenever  done,  should  be  thorough;  every 
part  of  the  tree  should  be  covered.  If  spraying  is  done  after  foliage  has 
formed,  the  work  is  directed  chiefly  against  insects  feeding  on  the  buds, 
leaves  or  fruits.  Spraying  solutions  used  at  this  time  should  not  be 
stronger  than  the  foliage  will  stand.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  less  likely  to  do 
serious  harm  than  any  other  of  the  sprays  given.  Apples,  peaches  and 
grapes  are  sprayed  after  the  foliage  has  formed.  Some  of  the  fruit  insects 
that  are  controlled  by  spraying  are: 

San  Jose  scale — attacking  the  bark  of  trees. 

Coddling  moth — attacking  the  apple  fruit. 

Tent  caterpillar — attacking  the  apple,  pear  and  quince. 

Canker  worm — attacking  the  apple. 

Aphids — attacking  the  leaves. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Kinds  of  insects  that  attack  fruit  trees.  Insecti- 
cides used  on  fruit  trees  (1)  for  biting  insects,  (2)  for  sucking  insects, 
(3)  for  fumigating  purposes.  Insecticides  used  on  orchards  near  the 
home.  How  different  sprays  are  made:  (1)  arsenate  of  lead,  (2)  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  (3)  kerosene  emulsion,  (4)  nicotine  solution.  How  trees 
are  fumigated.  Dangers  in  fumigation.  When  trees  should  be  sprayed. 
Advantages  of  spraying  very  early  in  the  spring.  How  spraying  should  be 
done.  Varied  strengths  in  solutions  used.  Some  insects  controlled  by 
spraying. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  methods  used  in  nearby 
orchards  for  spraying  the  fruit  trees.  Make  suitable  spraying  solutions 
for  the  insect  pests  found  in  the  home  orchard.  Apply  the  home-made 
sprays  at  the  proper  time. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  fruit  trees  of  the  home  orchard  by  various  insect  pests.  Tell  how  these 
pests  may  be  controlled. 

Entomology:  Collect  specimens  of  each  kind  of  insect  found  in  the 
home  orchard.    Study  its  structure  and  life  history. 

Drawing:  Make  simple  sketches  of  these  insects,  naming  each  part  as 
it  is  drawn. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  carefully  the  cost  of  preparing  and  using  the 
sprays  in  the  home  orchard.  Estimate  the  increased  production  due  to 
spraying   At  market  prices  for  the  product,  what  was  the  financial  saving? 
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Lesson  1 

Lesson  Topic. — Preparing  and  fertilizing  the  corn  seed-bed. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  169- 
170;  (R.E.),  pp.  198-200;  Davis,  pp.  143-144,  401;  Waters,  pp.  138-139; 
Sampson,  pp.  112-113;  Duggar,  pp.  153-166;  Williams  and  Hill,  pp.  140- 
180;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  414,  527,  537.  729,  773,  1149;  Department  Bulle- 
tin 320;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circular  88;  North  Carolina  Extension 
Bulletin  2  29. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  seed  beds  in  various  stages  of  prepar- 
ation should  be  displayed  for  study.  Samples  of  soil  taken  from  different 
seed  beds  should  be  placed  where  students  can  compare  them.  Pictures 
of  different  machines  used  in  preparing  soil  should  be  collected  and  used. 
Samples  of  different  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  ingredients  should  be  kept  in 
the  classroom.  Large  charts  should  be  made  of  different  fertilizer 
formulas. 

Subject  Matter. — The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  for  corn  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  farm  work.  The  corn  plant  develops  a  long,  fibrous  root 
system  that  is  delicate  in  growth  and  that  is  easily  injured.  This  root 
spreads  through  the  soil  only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  if  it  is  to 
attain  a  maximum  growth  the  soil  must  be  thoroughly  pulverized,  no  large 
clods  being  left  in  the  field.  Farmers  frequently  plow  their  fields  in  the 
fall  so  that  freezing  and  thawing  during  the  winter  months  will  help  to 
make  the  soil  fine.  After  a  thorough  spring  plowing,  the  corn  field  should 
be  harrowed  until  the  surface  is  finely  pulverized.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  machines  on  the  market  to  help  in  this  work.  Either  just  before  or  at 
the  time  of  planting,  fertilizers  are  distributed  over  the  fields.  Sometimes 
the  farmer  will  use  the  natural  manures  obtained  from  the  cow  barns  and 
horse  stalls.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  commer- 
cial fertilizers  must  be  used  to  feed  the  crop.  The  kind  and  amount  of 
fertilizer  to  be  used  should  be  definitely  decided  on  before  any  of  the  seed 
is  planted.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  bought  from  supply  houses  already 
prepared  to  distribute  on  the  field.  These  fertilizers  are  composed  of 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  proportions  desired  by  the 
farmer  for  use  on  his  crop.  This  fertilizer  is  often  distributed  by  means 
of  machines  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  fall  plowing. 
Best  time  for  spring  plowing.  Purposes  of  plowing:  (1)  make  plant  food 
available,  (2)  allow  water  to  penetrate  soil,  (3)  make  air  spaces  in  soil, 
(4)  add  humus  to  the  soil.    Types  of  plows  used  in  school  neighborhood: 

(1)  subsoil  plow,  (2)  disk  plow,  (3)  turn  plow,  (4)  lister  plow.  Reasons 
for  harrowing  field.  Kinds  of  harrows  used:  (1)  spike-toothed,  (2) 
spring-toothed,  (3)  disk,  (4)  acme.  Uses  of  fertilizers  and  manures  to 
crop.    When  and  how  applied.    Sources  of  natural  manures  (1)  barnyard, 

(2)  stable,  (3)  chicken  yard,  (4)  sheep  pens.  Elements  in  commercial 
fertilizers:  (1)  nitrogen,  (2)  potash,  (3)  phosphoric  acid.  Meaning  of 
fertilizer  formulas.  Good  corn  fertilizers  in  use  near  the  home.  Methods 
of  distribution:  (1)  broadcasting,  (2)  drilling,  (3)  top  dressing. 
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Practical  Exercises. — Make  formulas  for  home-mixed  fertilizers  suitable 
for  corn. 

Project  Work. — Prepare  at  least  an  acre  of  land  for  corn  project.  Use 
the  various  implements  indicated  in  this  lesson. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  the  corn  seed  bed 
is  prepared,  giving  a  careful  account  of  the  fertilizer  used  and  the  method 
of  its  application  to  the  land. 

Drawing: — Make  several  fertilizer  charts  showing  the  proportions  of 
the  various  fertilizer  elements  used. 

Arithmetic:  A  field  is  90  rods  long  and  1,002  feet  wide.  How  many 
acres  are  there  in  it?  How  long  will  it  take  to  plow  this  field  at  the  rate 
of  2%  acres  per  day?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  this  plowing  at  local 
prices? 

Lesson  2 

Lesson  Topic. — Transplanting  in  the  garden. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  pp.  193-194;  Ivins,  pp.  77-80;  Farmers' 
Bulletins,  Nos.  934,  936,  1044;  Bureau  of  Education,  Garden  Manual, 
Northeastern  Region,  Lesson  39. 

Illustrative  Material. — Charts  showing  the  depths  to  which  different 
plants  should  be  set  may  be  studied  by  the  class.  Samples  of  the  various 
garden  implements  used  in  transplanting  should  be  displayed. 

Subject  Matter. — Many  garden  plants  will  grow  better  if  transplanted  at 
least  once  from  the  place  where  the  seed  was  started.  Lettuce,  cabbage, 
tomatoes  and  peppers  may  be  started  early  in  the  year  either  in  the  house 
or  in  the  hotbed  and  later  set  out  in  the  garden.  The  seed  of  some  plants 
are  started  in  flats  or  small  boxes.  When  the  plant  becomes  an  inch  or 
two  high  it  is  transferred  to  a  pot  or  a  box  where  it  may  grow  by  itself. 
Later,  when  the  plant  gets  several  inches  high  it  is  transplanted  to  the 
garden.  The  advantage  of  giving  the  plant  an  individual  pot  is  that  when 
it  is  finally  transplanted  to  the  garden  it  can  be  set  out  without  disturbing 
the  root  system  or  retarding  the  plant's  growth.  One  of  the  great  troubles 
in  transplanting  is  that  the  seedling  frequently  wilts  while  being  removed 
to  the  garden.  Before  the  plants  are  taken  out  of  their  boxes  or  out  of 
the  cold  frame  they  should  be  well  watered.  This  gives  the  plant  the 
necessary  moisture  to  keep  it  from  wilting,  and  also  causes  the  soil  par- 
ticles to  adhere  firmly  to  the  plant  roots.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  off  the  leaves  of  the  young  plant,  as  evaporation  takes  place  so  rapidly. 
The  hotter  the  time  while  the  plants  are  being  taken  up,  the  more  rapid 
this  evaporation.  On  account  of  this  it  is  best  to  transplant  during  cloudy 
days  or  along  toward  evening,  when  the  sun  is  not  so  hot.  After  the  plants 
are  taken  from  the  frames  or  boxes  they  should  be  set  out  at  once;  they 
should  never  be  left  exposed  on  the  ground  to  dry  out.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  set  them  at  once,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  damp  cloth  to  prevent 
wilting.  Before  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  garden,  the  beds  used  should  be 
thoroughly  watered.  This  may  be  done  just  before  the  plants  are  set  by 
flooding  the  holes  that  are  to  receive  them,  or  directly  after  setting  by 
thoroughly  watering  the  soil  about  the  plant.  If  each  seedling  has  a  pot 
to  itself,  little  trouble  need  be  experienced  with  transplanting,  as  the  en- 
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tire  soil  in  the  pot  can  be  lifted  out  intact  and  set  in  the  hole  made  to 
receive  the  plant.  If  the  seedling  is  grown  in  a  paper  pot,  the  whole  may 
be  set  in  the  garden.  The  paper  will  soon  rot  away.  With  some  plants, 
like  the  pepper  and  tomato,  it  is  well  to  plant  them  and  the  paper  pots 
right  in  the  garden,  as  this  will  prevent  cut  worms  attacking  the  roots  and 
stem.  If  paper  pots  are  not  used,  paper  collars  about  three  inches  broad 
may  be  wrapped  about  the  roots  and  these  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  removing  the  seedlings  from  their  frames  or  boxes. 
If  they  are  roughly  dug  up  the  rootlets  and  many  of  the  root  hairs  will  be 
broken  off,  and  this  will  hinder  the  plant's  growth,  if  it  does  not  com- 
pletely kill  it.  When  taking  seedlings  from  their  sprouting  bed,  enough 
soil  must  be  removed  with  the  roots  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  hurting 
the  plant. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — What  is  meant  by  "transplanting."  What  plants 
are  generally  transplanted.  Time  for  first  transplanting.  Use  of  individ- 
ual pots.  Importance  of  watering  seedling  before  transplanting.  Time 
for  transplanting.  How  to  reduce  evaporation  during  the  transplanting 
period.  Protection  of  plants  while  setting.  Use  of  paper  pots  and  collars. 
Dangers  in  digging  up  the  seedlings.  Condition  of  garden  beds  when 
ready  for  settings. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  ways  neighboring  gardeners 
have  for  transplanting  crops. 

Project  Work. — Transplant  plants  from  the  cold  frames  to  the  project 
garden  as  fast  as  they  are  ready  for  setting. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  the  plants  raised  in  the 
frames  and  boxes  and  the  manner  of  transplanting  these  to  the  garden. 

Drawing:  Locate  on  the  garden  diagram  where  the  transplanted  plants 
were  set. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  area  used  by  the  transplanted  plants  and 
compare  it  with  that  used  by  the  seedlings.  Keep  careful  records  of  these 
plants  from  the  time  the  seeds  were  planted  until  the  crops  were  harvested. 

Lesson  3 

Lesson  Topic. — Planting  and  cultivating  the  peanut  crop. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  174- 
175;  (R.E.),  pp.  202-203;  Sampson,  p.  196;  Duggar,  pp.  466-473;  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  431. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  plows  and  cultivators  used  in  grow- 
ing the  peanut  crop  should  be  displayed  in  the  classroom.  Pictures  of 
peanut  fields  in  various  stages  of  preparation  may  be  studied.  Trips  to 
fields  where  peanuts  are  being  planted  should  be  made,  if  practicable. 

Subject  Matter. — A  sandy  loam  soil  is  best  adapted  for  the  growing  of 
peanuts.  Poorly  drained,  sour  soils  should  be  heavily  limed  before  being 
used  for  this  crop.  The  time  and  manner  of  plowing  the  soil  to  be  used 
for  growing  peanuts  will  depend  somewhat  upon  its  previous  treatment. 
If  corn  has  been  the  previous  crop,  the  land  can  be  plowed  during  the  fall 
or  early  spring.  Whatever  crop  has  been  raised  on  the  land  must  be  re- 
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moved,  plowed  under,  and  the  land  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  depth  of 
plowing  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil,  from  five  to  seven 
inches  of  loose  soil  will  be  enough  for  the  growing  plants.  Land  that  is 
plowed  just  before  planting  time  should  be  thoroughly  harrowed  as  soon 
as  the  plowing  is  done.  A  toothed  disk  plow  is  an  excellent  implement 
for  preparing  the  soil.  If  a  sod  soil  has  been  turned  under  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  harrow  the  surface  thoroughly.  If  the  soil  is  very  loose  it  should 
be  rolled  or  dragged.  Level  culture  should  be  practiced  except  where  the 
drainage  is  very  poor,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  throw  up  slight  ridges. 
If  peanuts  are  grown  in  rotation,  little  or  no  commercial  fertilizers  will 
be  needed,  especially  where  cowpeas  have  been  turned  under.  A  com- 
mercial fertilizer  adapted  to  potatoes  will  be  suitable  for  peanuts.  A  2-5-6 
or  a  3-7-10  fertilizer,  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to  800  pounds  per 
acre,  according  to  the  soil  needs,  will  be  suitable  for  use.  Peanuts  require 
an  abundance  of  lime.  If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  this  element,  it  should  be 
added  at  the  rate  of  from  600  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  every  five  years. 
Lime  should  not  be  put  on  the  soil  with  the  fertilizer,  but  should  precede  it 
by  several  months.  It  is  generally  customary  to  lime  the  soil  in  the  fall 
before  spring  planting.  Peanuts  are  not  planted  until  the  soil  has  thor- 
oughly warmed  up.  They  should  be  planted  after  corn  and  beans.  Pea- 
nuts are  planted  in  rows  3  6  inches  apart  and  12  to  16  inches  between 
plants.  The  seed  should  be  covered  1  %  inches  in  heavy  soils  and  1  y2  to 
2  inches  in  light  sandy  soils.  Cultivation  should  begin  right  after  plant- 
ing and  continue  until  the  vines  cover  the  ground.  Frequent,  shallow 
cultivation  will  conserve  the  needed  moisture  and  keep  the  weeds  out  of 
the  crop.  Implements  that  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and 
cotton  should  be  used  on  peanuts.  After  peanuts  begin  to  form  pods  they 
should  not  be  further  cultivated. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Types  of  soil  adapted  to  growing  peanuts.  Treat- 
ment of  sour  soils.  Time  for  plowing  land.  Method  of  plowing  for  crop. 
Importance  of  harrowing.  Fertilizers  needed  for  crop.  Amount  to  be 
applied.  Amount  of  lime  needed.  How  and  when  applied.  When  plant- 
ing takes  place.  How  peanuts  are  planted.  Why  cultivation  is  so  neces- 
sary.   How  crop  is  cultivated.    Time  when  cultivation  stops. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  ways  farmers  plow  their  land 
and  cultivate  this  crop.  Suggest  any  cultural  improvements  that  seem 
necessary. 

Project  Work. — Prepare  the  land,  plant  and  cultivate  the  home  peanut 
project.    Keep  a  record  of  all  work  done. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  all  the  work  done  on 
the  home  peanut  project. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  amount  of  fertilizer  needed  by  project  crop. 
Compute  the  relative  amounts  of  the  three  elements  available  in  the  fertil- 
izer used.  Estimate  the  cost  of  each  of  these  elements.  Keep  a  full 
record  of  all  expenditures  on  the  peanut  project. 
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Lesson  4 

Lesson  Topic. — Harvesting  the  oat  crop. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (R.E.),  p.  212; 
Davis,  p.  158;  Waters,  p.  170;  Sampson,  p.  150;  Duggar,  pp.  26-29;  Farm- 
ers' Bulletins,  Nos.  424,  436,  892. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  oat  fields  in  shock  should  be  collected. 
Photographs  of  various  machines  for  harvesting  this  crop  should  be  dis- 
played in  the  classroom.  If  possible,  visits  should  be  made  to  supply- 
stores  where  harvesting  implements  may  be  studied. 

Subject  Matter. — On  many  farms  where  the  oat  crop  is  not  large,  har- 
vesting is  done  with  a  mower  or  even  a  cradle;  on  other  farms  where  the 
acreage  is  too  expansive  for  this  method  of  gathering,  grain  binders  are 
used.  Grain  cut  with  a  binder  should  have  passed  the  hard-dough  stage 
before  harvesting  is  begun.  The  grain  is  always  allowed  to  stand  until 
almost  ripe  when  a  binder  is  used.  After  cutting  with  the  binder,  shocks 
should  be  made  of  ten  or  twelve  bundles,  and  one  or  two  bundles  should 
be  used  for  caps,  or  else  canvas  coverings  should  be  used  to  protect  the 
shocks  from  rain.  Shocks  should  not  be  made  until  the  bundles  are  thor- 
oughly dry.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  grain  to  be  as  ripe  when  cut  with 
a  mower.  After  cutting  with  the  mower  the  grain  should  be  allowed  to 
cure  partly  in  swath  and  partly  in  windrow  and  cocks.  After  curing,  cocks 
should  be  carefully  built  and  covered  with  canvas  covers  for  protection 
from  water.  After  the  grain  is  cured  in  the  shock,  which  will  be  in  ten  or 
fifteen  days,  it  should  be  stacked  under  cover.  The  sooner  it  is  threshed 
after  curing  the  better.  Damp  grain  will  mold  rapidly,  and  this  condition 
should  not  be  allowed,  as  the  grain  soon  spoils  when  mold  sets  in.  Grain 
can  be  fed  to  animals  without  threshing,  or  it  can  be  threshed  and  fed  as 
grain  and  straw.  After  threshing  the  grain  must  be  stored  in  tight  bins 
and  the  straw  should  be  carefully  stacked  or  placed  in  the  barn.  In  many 
sections  the  straw  is  stacked  in  big  mows  in  the  open  field  and  stock  is 
allowed  to  feed  on  it  at  will.  When  oats  are  to  be  used  for  hay,  the  plant 
should  be  cut  before  the  straw  becomes  tough.  If  other  crops  are  grown 
with  the  oats,  as  vetch  or  clover,  the  time  for  cutting  will  depend  upon  the 
maturity  of  the  other  crop.  The  hay  should  be  cured  as  rapidly  as  possible 
after  cutting,  and  should  be  placed  under  cover  as  soon  as  cured.  When 
oats  are  used  for  soiling  they  are  cut  as  soon  as  the  heads  begin  to  show. 
If  cut  early  enough,  the  stubble  will  produce  a  second  crop. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Ways  in  which  oats  are  harvested.  Time  when 
harvesting  should  occur  with  each  method  How  cutting  is  done  with  the 
binder.  How  shocks  are  made.  How  cutting  is  done  with  a  mower. 
How  cocks  are  made.  Methods  of  protecting  the  cut  crop.  When  the 
grain  should  be  threshed.  Dangers  from  dampness.  Storing  the  threshed 
grain.  How  oats  are  cut  for  hay.  Effect  of  other  crops  planted  with  oats 
on  time  of  cutting.    When  oats  used  for  soiling  should  be  cut. 

Practical  Exercises. — Help  in  harvesting  some  oat  crop  near  the  school. 
Compare  the  various  methods  used  in  gathering  this  crop.  Suggest  im- 
proved ways  for  harvesting  the  home  oat  crop. 
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Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  how  the  home  oat 
crop  was  harvested.  Describe  at  least  one  other  method  of  gathering  oats 
used  on  some  neighboring  farm. 

Geography:  On  an  outline  map  of  the  State  indicate  the  most  produc- 
tive oat  areas 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  home  oat  field.  How 
does  the  financial  return  per  acre  for  oats  compare  with  that  for  cotton. 

Lessor  5 

Lesson  Topic. — Planting  and  cultivating  corn. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett.  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  PP-  169- 
170;  (R.E.),  pp.  198-201;  Davis,  pp.  144-146;  Waters,  pp.  148-152;  Samp- 
son, pp.  113-116;  Duggar,  pp.  166-1SS;  Williams  and  Hill,  pp.  182-213; 
Farmers'  Bulletins.  414.  537.  729.  773.  1149:  Department  Bulletin  320; 
North  Carolina  Extension  Circular  88. 

Illustrative  Material. — Photographs  of  various  planting  and  cultivating 
machines  should  be  kept  in  the  classroom  for  study.  Whenever  possible, 
trips  should  be  made  to  nearby  farms  to  study  the  machines  used  in  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  corn. 

Subject  Matter. — Corn  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  all  danger  from 
frost  is  past  and  the  ground  has  become  sufficiently  warm  to  germinate  the 
seed.  The  depth  that  corn  is  to  be  planted  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 
condition  of  the  soil;  about  1 V*  inches  being  sufficient  for  mellow  soils. 
There  are  two  general  methods  of  planting  seed — in  hills  and  in  drills. 
Three  to  five  kernels  are  usually  planted  in  hills  from  three  to  four  feet 
apart  when  this  method  is  used,  but  the  distances  will  vary  some  with  soil 
conditions.  When  corn  is  planted  in  drills  the  rows  are  spaced  from  3*4 
to  5  feet  apart  and  the  kernels  dropped  from  10  to  3  6  inches  apart.  In 
some  places  corn  is  planted  in  ridges  with  deep  furrows  on  each  side  to 
insure  better  drainage.  This  method  is  used  only  where  drainage  is  rather 
poor.  The  rate  of  planting  will  vary  widely  with  local  conditions,  some 
fields  having  3,000  stalks  to  the  acre,  while  others  will  have  as  many  as 
15.000.  There  are  several  excellent  corn-planting  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket, the  most  common  of  which  are  the  one-row  planter  and  the  lister. 
Corn  requires  frequent  and  thorough  cultivation  during  the  early  stages 
of  its  growth;  it  needs  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  this  must  be  con- 
served in  the  soil  by  keeping  a  dust  mulch  about  the  plant.  The  presence 
of  weeds  is  also  very  detrimental  to  proper  growth,  especially  when  the 
crop  is  young,  and  must  be  kept  down  by  frequent  cultivation.  There  are 
several  good  weeders  and  cultivators  that  may  be  used  in  this  work.  All 
cultivation  of  corn  must  be  shallow,  as  the  corn  roots  grow  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Time  for  planting  corn.  Important  points  to  con- 
sider in  planting:  (1)  implements  to  use,  (2)  method  of  planting.  (3)  dis- 
tances between  rows.  (4)  rate  of  planting.  Machines  for  planting:  (1) 
hand  planter,  (2)  one-horse  planter.  (3  J  two-horse  planter,  f4)  the  lister. 
Reasons  for  cultivating  corn:  (1)  to  prevent  surface  evaporation,  (2)  de- 
stroy weeds,  (3)  help  air  to  penetrate  soil,  (4)  warm  the  soil,  (5)  increase 
available  plant  food.    Machines  used  in  cultivation:   (1)  drag  harrow. 
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(2)  spring-tooth  harrow,  (3)  lister  disk  harrow,  (4)  riding  cultivators. 
Use  of  fertilizer  attachments  to  planters  and  cultivators.  Amount  and 
frequency  of  cultivation. 

Practical  Exercises. — Study  the  advantages  of  the  different  ways  of 
planting  corn  as  found  on  the  farms  in  the  school  neighborhood.  Learn 
how  to  use  the  lister.  Observe  how  farmers  cultivate  furrow-planted  corn 
and  surface-planted  corn. 

Project  Work. — Plant  the  project  corn  in  the  way  you  deem  best,  either 
in  drills  or  by  checking.  Cultivate  the  project  corn  by  the  best  method 
adapted  to  the  manner  of  sowing  the  seed. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  good  accounts  of  how  the  project  corn 
was  planted  and  cultivated. 

Drawing:  Make  simple  sketches  of  the  different  machines  used  in 
planting  and  cultivating  the  project  corn. 

Arithmetic:  How  many  kernels  are  needed  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground? 
How  many  kernels  in  a  quart  of  good  shelled  corn?  How  many  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  will  it  take  to  plant  forty  acres  if  the  rows  are  three  feet 
apart  and  the  corn  is  planted  in  the  check  system,  three  kernels  to  the  hill? 

Lesson  6 

Lesson  Topic. — Ranges  for  growing  pigs. 

Sources  of  Information. — Waters,  pp.  404-405;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  951, 
985;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circulars,  21,  42. 

Illustrative  Material. — Samples  of  various  forage  crops  useful  for  hog 
grazing  should  be  collected  and  studied.  Diagrams  of  different  fields 
arranged  for  rotation  in  hog  grazing  should  be  displayed  in  the  classroom. 

Subject  Matter. — There  are  a  number  of  excellent  hog  forage  crops  that 
may  be  grown  in  the  South.  Corn  is  the  principal  one  of  these  crops,  as  its 
value  in  producing  a  fine  quality  of  meat  is  extremely  high.  Hogging  off 
corn  is  frequently  the  most  profitable  way  of  placing  this  crop  on  the  mar- 
ket. Where  the  crop  is  to  be  hogged  down,  some  other  crop  should  be 
planted  with  the  corn,  as  this  taken  alone  is  an  unbalanced  diet.  A 
legume  planted  with  the  corn  will  give  better  results.  Soy  beans  makes 
an  excellent  supplementary  pasturage  crop  for  the  cotton  belt,  and  hogs 
gain  almost  as  much  on  this  crop  as  they  do  on  peanuts.  Pigs  that  have 
been  fed  peanuts  will  make  a  greater  weight  gain  than  if  fed  corn  alone, 
but  a  combination  of  these  two  feeds  gives  better  general  results.  The 
lard  made  from  peanuts  alone  is  not  of  the  finest  quality.  Alfalfa  makes 
an  excellent  green  forage  for  pigs.  This  crop  should  not  be  too  closely 
grazed  in  the  South,  as  it  injures  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Light  grazing 
with  at  least  two  cuttings  for  hay  will  be  better  for  the  crop  and  for  the 
animals.  Alfalfa  is  very  palatable  and  highly  nutritious  to  hogs.  Wheat, 
rye  and  oats  are  often  used  for  grazing  purposes  in  those  sections  where 
they  can  be  successfully  raised.  They  make  an  excellent  winter  pasturage. 
The  grazing  should  take  place  before  the  grain  is  ripe.  Cowpeas  give 
much  better  results  than  velvet  beans,  and  the  ability  of  this  crop  to  grow 
on  land  of  low  fertility  has  made  it  a  valuable  pasture  crop  for  hogs.  Hogs 
eat  the  vines  of  the  cowpeas  as  well  as  the  seed,  and  frequently  the  ma- 
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tured  peas  are  gathered,  ground  into  meal  and  mixed  with  corn  meal  as  a 
concentrated  feed.  Crufas,  sweet  potatoes,  mangels  and  rape  are  other 
crops  often  used  in  pasturing  hogs.  When  hogs  are  raised  in  large  numbers 
it  is  well  to  arrange  several  fields  for  rotation  in  pasturage.  These  fields 
will  vary  much  in  size  with  the  growing  requirements  of  the  plants  they 
contain.  They  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  hogs  can  pass  from  field  to 
field  with  little  difficulty  when  it  is  necessary  to  change  their  diet.  Cer- 
tain of  the  fields  should  be  used  for  producing  the  concentrated  feeds 
while  the  others  will  be  used  for  pasturage  alone. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Principal  forage  crops  used  in  pasturing  pigs. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  corn  as  a  feed.  Hogging  down  the 
corn  crop.  Value  of  a  legume  with  the  corn.  Importance  of  peanuts  as 
food  for  hogs.  Use  of  alfalfa  for  pasturage.  Grains  that  may  be  used  for 
winter  pasturage.  Time  when  grains  should  be  fed  to  hogs.  Value  of  the 
velvet  bean  as  a  hog  feed.  The  cowpea  and  its  use  as  food.  Field 
arrangements  for  rotation  in  pasturing  hogs. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  feeding  values  of  the  various  pasture 
crops  used  for  hogs  in  the  home  neighborhood. 

Project  Work. — Make  a  diagram  of  the  arrangement  of  feeding  fields 
for  the  home  project  pigs.    List  the  food  values  of  the  crops  used. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  the  pasture  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  pig  project. 

Drawing:  Make  a  complete  chart  to  scale  of  the  fields  used  in  rotating 
the  project  pigs  while  feeding. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  cost  of  preparing  each  field  and  the  cost  per 
pound  in  gained  weight  of  each  pig  pastured  in  the  fields. 

Lesson  7 

Lesson  Topic. — Insects  of  the  field  crops. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  140- 
146,  298-304;  (R.E.),  pp.  165-177;  Davis,  pp.  128-132,  230-231;  Fergu- 
son and  Lewis,  pp.  167-175;  Waters,  pp.  303-311;  Sampson,  pp.  120-124, 
143,  150-151,  152-153,  230-233;  Farmers*  Bulletins,  650,  731,  733,  739, 
747,  762,  799,  831,  846,  867,  872,  875,  915,  926,  950,  994,  1025,  1041, 
1083,  1086,  1094,  1098. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  the  various  field  insects  found  in  the 
school  area  should  be  collected  and  studied.  Mounted  specimens  of  the 
more  common  field  insects  should  be  exhibited.  Charts  showing  the  life 
histories  of  these  insects  should  be  displayed  for  study. 

Subject  Matter. — There  are  a  great  many  insects  that  attack  field  crops 
and  that  are  very  troublesome  to  farmers.  Some  of  them  may  be  con- 
trolled by  spraying,  while  others  must  be  eradicated  by  other  means.  The 
field  insects  have  the  same  characteristic  life  habits  as  the  garden  or 
orchard  insects:  they  either  get  their  food  by  biting  the  plants  or  by  suck- 
ing its  juices.  Field  crops  are  cultivated  in  such  large  areas  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  control  the  insect  pest  by  spraying.  There  are  a  good 
many  insects  that  injure  the  cotton  plant.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  cotton  boll-worm,  others  are  the  army  worm  and  the  cotton  aphis. 
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The  boll-worm  is  very  hard  to  control,  as  it  is  a  sucking  insect  and  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  flower  buds  of  the  plants.  The  egg  develops  in  the  boll  and 
the  small  larva  eats  its  way  out,  thus  ruining  the  square.  Trap  rows  of 
corn  and  cowpeas  are  sometimes  planted  to  reduce  the  evil.  Early  matur- 
ing varieties  are  often  planted,  and  within  late  years  spraying  the  cotton 
has  been  tried  with  some  success.  A  large  insect  called  the  "horn-worm" 
often  attacks  the  tobacco  crop,  doing  considerable  damage.  This  pest  may 
be  controlled  by  spraying  the  crop  with  arsenate  of  lead  or  with  paris 
green.  Chinch  bugs  infest  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  other  grass  plants.  They 
probably  do  more  damage  to  field  crops  than  any  other  insect.  They  are 
usually  present  in  grain  fields  during  spring  and  summer.  As  these  pests 
migrate  by  crawling,  they  are  often  controlled  by  plowing  a  deep  furrow 
about  the  crop  to  trap  them  and  by  thoroughly  disking  the  field  to  destroy 
the  bugs  and  grass.  The  Hessian  fly  attacks  wheat  and  does  considerable 
damage.  Plowing  under  the  wheat  stubble  and  clean  cultivation  will 
destroy  the  summer  crop  from  developing.  Late  sowing  starves  out  the 
fall  maggots.  Wire-worms  are  often  common  in  fields,  but  do  not  do  very 
serious  damage.  They  are  the  larvae  stage  of  certain  night-flying  beetles. 
Corn,  wheat,  peas  and  other  seeds  are  often  infected  with  the  weevils 
when  they  are  stored  after  harvesting.  The  eggs  of  the  grain  weevil  are 
laid  in  the  corn  before  it  is  gathered.  The  best  remedy  for  removing  these 
weevils  is  fumigation  of  the  grain  after  harvesting.  Carbon  bisulphid  is 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Field  insects  found  about  the  home.  Structure 
and  characteristic  life  habits  of  each.  Area  infested  by  the  cotton  boll- 
worm.  Damage  done  by  this  insect;  methods  of  eradication.  Tobacco 
pests  and  their  control.  Crops  attacked  by  the  chinch  bug.  Where  this 
bug  is  found.  How  controlled.  How  the  Hessian  fly  is  controlled.  Other 
field  pests.  Pests  that  attack  stored  seed  and  the  methods  used  to  kill 
them.  Local  methods  for  controlling  troublesome  field  insects.  Birds 
and  their  use  in  reducing  insect  pests. 

Practical  Exercises. — Investigate  damage  done  by  insects  in  neighboring 
fields.  Compare  methods  used  to  reduce  insect  pests.  Suggest  better 
methods  of  procedure. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  at  least  one  field  in- 
sect found  near  the  home,  giving  its  structure,  life  habits,  damage  done, 
and  the  method  used  in  controlling  it. 

Drawing:     Make  sketches  of  the  life  history  of  this  insect. 

Entomology:  Collect,  preserve  and  mount  two  species  of  each  trouble- 
some field  insect  found  about  the  home.  Carefully  label  the  mount  with 
date  that  insect  was  found  and  location  and  amount  of  damage  done. 

Arithmetic:  A  farmer  planted  two  fields  in  cotton;  in  the  first  he  used 
an  early  maturing  variety,  in  the  second  a  later  maturing  variety.  The 
boll-worms  reduced  the  yield  of  the  first  field  only  one-third  as  much  as 
they  did  of  the  second.  The  first  field  contained  10  acres,  the  second  field 
20  acres,  and  his  average  yield  in  the  first  field  was  three-quarters  of  a 
bale  to  an  acre.  At  a  market  price  of  20  cents  per  pound  (standard  500- 
pound  bales),  which  field  brought  the  greatest  gross  return  and  how 
much? 
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Lesson  8 

Lesson  Topic. — Flowers  about  the  home. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  268- 
283;  (R.E.),  pp.  108-121;  Davis,  pp.  202-204;  Ivins,  pp.  227-231;  Farm- 
ers' Bulletins,  195,  750. 

Illustrative  Material. — Photographs  of  homes  surrounded  with  shrub- 
bery, showing  various  methods  of  planting  and  decoration,  should  be  col- 
lected and  studied.  Lists  of  plants  suitable  for  home  cultivation  should 
be  displayed  and  their  characteristic  habits  of  life  learned. 

Subject  Matter. — One  of  the  chief  factors  in  making  the  home  more 
agreeable  to  live  in  is  the  proper  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  flowers  about 
the  grounds  and  house.  Flowers  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  deco- 
rating the  shrubbery,  on  the  lawns,  to  form  attractive  borders  along  the 
walks  and  drives,  and  as  massed  decorations  about  the  houses  or  out- 
buildings. Flower  gardens  located  in  some  easily  accessible  spot  will 
furnish  enough  plants  for  general  decorations  if  care  and  discretion  is  used 
in  planting.  In  the  early  spring  bulbs  and  cuttings  can  be  set  out.  The 
hyacinth  and  narcissus  make  excellent  early  decorations  and  beds  of  these 
two  plants  will  add  attractive  bits  of  color  to  the  tender  green  of  the  early 
spring  grass  and  tree  leaves.  Wherever  permanent  decorations  are  to  be 
made  on  the  home  grounds,  perennial  plants  may  be  employed  to  excellent 
advantage.  Perennials  are  those  plants  that  blossom  and  set  their  seeds 
either  the  first  or  second  year  after  planting  and  then  continue  to  live  for 
many  years.  Some  of  the  important  perennials  that  can  be  easily  grown 
and  that  will  add  great  beauty  to  the  home  are  the  peonies,  phlox,  pinks, 
golden  glow,  cornflower  and  larkspur.  Sometimes  the  decorations  about 
the  home  are  changed  from  year  to  year;  this  gives  a  variety  that  is  very 
pleasing.  When  flower  groups  are  changed  at  the  end  of  a  year's  time, 
annuals  are  generally  used  in  planting.  Annuals  are  plants  that  blossom 
and  set  their  seeds  the  same  season,  after  which  they  die.  Some  of  the 
annuals  frequently  used  about  the  home  are  bachelor  buttons,  marigolds, 
poppies,  China  asters,  cosmos,  sweet  peas  and  sweet  alysum.  Some  of  the 
plants  that  climb  and  creep  are  used  on  buildings  or  along  walls  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  The  roses,  honeysuckle,  hydrangea,  spirea,  Virginia 
creeper,  climbing  nasturtiums  and  Boston  ivy  are  very  popular.  Many  of 
the  shrubs  are  attractive  for  their  flowers,  while  others  are  attractive  for 
their  fruit.  Of  the  first,  lilac,  spirea,  hydrangea  or  syringa  may  be 
planted;  of  the  second,  Japanese  barberry,  viburnum  or  snowberry  may  be 
set  out.  Window  gardens  may  be  grown  all  through  the  cold  weather,  and 
they  afford  attractive  decorations  both  in  the  room  and  from  the  outside 
of  the  house,  where  their  bright  blossoms  add  a  bit  of  color  to  the  window. 
Begonias,  cannas,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  lobelia  and  many  other  similar 
plants  are  excellent  for  home  growth  where  the  temperature  ranges  from 
50  to  90  degrees  with  an  average  of  70  degrees.  If  care  is  used  with 
plantings  both  indoors  and  out,  fresh  blossoms  may  be  had  from  some 
plants  every  month  in  the  year. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Use  of  flowers  in  out-door  decorations.  Use  of 
flowers  for  indoor  decorations.  Best  location  for  flower  gardens.  Kinds 
of  flowers  that  grow  well  in  home  locality.     Early  spring  flower  beds  and 
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how  to  make  them.  What  to  plant  (1)  in  spring,  (2)  in  summer,  (3)  in 
fall,  (4)  in  the  house  for  winter.  What  perennial  plants  are.  List  of 
perennials  grown  about  the  home.  Characteristic  life  habits  of  each. 
What  an  annual  is.  Annuals  that  can  be  grown  at  home.  Use  of  trailiDg 
and  climbing  vines.  Where  they  should  be  planted.  Uses  of  shrubs: 
those  used  for  (1)  blossoms,  (2)  fruit.  Window  gardens.  Temperature 
necessary  for  indoor  window  plants. 

Practical  Exercises. — Make  a  definite  plan  for  flower  planting  about  the 
home  that  will  extend  through  the  next  twelve  months.  Follow  this  plan 
as  closely  as  possible  in  the  flower  planting  of  the  coming  year. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  an  account  of  the  value  of  planting 
flowers  about  the  home. 

Botany:  Make  a  complete  botanical  study  of  at  least  one  t>;mual  and 
one  perennial  that  is  raised  on  the  home  land. 

Drawing:  Prepare  a  flower  planting  plan  for  the  home  grou:  ds  and 
another  for  the  school  grounds. 

Arithmetic:  On  the  above  diagram  have  all  measurements  made  to 
scale.  Compute  the  exact  space  used  for  flower  planting  and  the  propor- 
tionate space  used  to  the  area  of  the  home  lot. 

MAY 

Lesson  1 

Lesson  Topic. — Diseases  and  pests  of  corn. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  140- 
142,  144;  (R.E.),  pp.  165-167,  169;  Davis,  pp.  231,  253-258;  Ferguson 
and  Lewis,  pp.  168-169,  172,  173-175;  Waters,  pp.  294-297;  Sampson, 
pp.  120-125;  Duggar,  pp.  206-215;  Fanners'  Bulletins,  537,  733,  739,  799, 
872,  875,  891,  939,  950,  1025,  1029,  1046,  1124,  1176;  Department  Bulle- 
tins, 8,  363,  539,  708. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  the  various  corn  diseases  should  be 
studied.  Samples  of  ears  attacked  by  smut  and  other  diseases  may  be 
collected  from  the  fields.  Formulas  for  spraying  should  be  prepared  and 
studied.  Photographs  of  corn  insects  should  be  collected.  The  insects 
themselves  may  be  collected  from  the  fields,  mounted  and  kept  in  the 
school  museum. 

Subject  Matter. — One  of  the  most  troublesome  fungous  diseases  of  the 
corn  plant  is  smut.  This  appears  as  large  black  masses  of  spores  on  any 
part  of  the  plant  except  the  root.  It  is  more  commonly  found  on  the  ears 
and  tassels.  Warm,  moist  weather  causes  this  disease  to  multiply  very 
rapidly.  About  the  only  satisfactory  method  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  go 
through  the  field  and  cut  it  out.  Many  kinds  of  ear-rots  are  found  on 
corn.  If  this  pest  appears  it  should  be  burned  out  when  the  ears  are  col- 
lected at  harvesting  time.  Rotating  crops  will  help  a  great  deal  in  rid- 
ding a  field  of  the  fungous  growths  that  attack  corn.  Better  selection  of 
seed  will  help  to  free  the  plants  from  diseases.  Among  the  worst  insect 
pests  that  attack  corn  are  the  root-worms.  The  eggs  of  this  pest  are  laid 
in  the  ground  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  next  summer  these  eggs  hatch 
out  small  root-worms  that  feed  on  the  plant.    The  only  way  to  overcome 
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these  insects  is  by  the  use  of  a  proper  rotation.  Wire-worms  damage  the 
corn  by  eating  the  seed  in  the  ground,  and  by  boring  into  the  stem  of  the 
plant.  Fall  plowing  helps  to  reduce  this  pest.  Cut-worms  feed  upon  the 
young  corn  plant,  cutting  it  off  just  above  the  ground.  These  insects,  like 
the  wire-worms,  are  more  prevalent  in  fields  where  grass  has  grown  for 
some  time.  A  remedy  is  to  practice  a  rotation  that  will  contain  a  grass 
element  not  over  two  years  in  succession.  Trap  baits  are  sometimes  used 
to  kill  the  worms.  This  is  made  by  mixing  40  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  2 
quarts'  of  molasses,  and  1  pound  of  paris  green.  This  mixture  is  mois- 
tened with  a  little  water  and  a  teaspoonful  is  placed  near  each  hill  of 
corn.  Weevils  are  a  serious  pest  to  corn,  especially  in  the  South.  They 
attack  the  matured  grain  in  the  field,  and  the  seed  when  stored  through 
the  winter.  Fumigation  for  stored  grain  with  carbon  disulphide  is  about 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  this  pest.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  using  this, 
as  carbon  disulphide  is  very  inflammable.  Fumigation  must  take  place  in 
an  air-tight  receptacle. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Various  local  diseases  of  corn.  Location  and 
damage  done  by  diseases.  Methods  of  eradicating  diseases.  Value ,  of 
rotating  crops.  Importance  of  seed  selection  to  combat  diseases.  Insects 
that  attack  the  corn  crop.  Characteristic  life  habits  of  each.  Methods  of 
control  of  each  pest.  Types  of  weevils  that  infest  the  corn  plant.  Meth- 
ods of  control:  (1)  carefully  selected  seed  for  planting,  (2)  development 
of  tight  husks,  (3)  use  of  trap  rows,  (4)  harvest  early. 

Practical  Exercises. — Collect  and  label  various  diseases  and  insect  pests 
found  in  corn  fields  adjacent  to  the  home.    Investigate  nearby  fields  for 

diseases  and  pests. 

Project  Work. — Make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  project  corn  for  dis- 
eases and  pests.    Apply  proper  remedies. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  diseases  and  pests 
found  in  the  neighboring  corn  fields. 

Drawing:     Make  simple  drawings  of  the  insects  collected. 

Geography:  On  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  color  the  areas 
where  these  pests  are  most  numerous,  using  a  different  color  for  each  pest. 

Arithmetic:  Estimate  as  closely  as  possible  the  damage  done  in  each 
field  from  these  diseases  and  pests. 

Lesson  2 

Lesson  Topic. — Companion  and  succession  garden  cropping. 

Sources  of  Information. — Davis,  pp.  195-196;  Farmers'  Bulletins,  934, 
936;  Bureau  of  Education,  Garden  Manual,  Southwestern  Region,  Lessons 
10,  11;  North  Carolina  Extension  Circular  43. 

Illustrative  Material. — Lists  of  crops  suitable  for  companion  planting 
should  be  displayed  and  studied.  Those  crops  suitable  for  succession 
planting  should  be  listed  in  the  classroom  for  comparative  study. 

Subject  Matter. — Companion  crops  are  those  that  can  be  planted  to- 
gether to  advantage.  Sometimes  these  crops  are  planted  in  alternate  rows 
and  sometimes  they  are  planted  in  the  same  row.    Very  early  maturing 
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seed  is  frequently  planted  with  later  maturing  seed.  The  early  seed  will 
reach  its  full  growth  and  be  harvested  before  the  later  growing  seed  come 
along.  Radish  is  frequently  sown  with  seed  of  some  slower  growing  crop. 
The  radishes  will  mature  and  be  harvested  before  the  other  crop  comes 
along.  Very  often  one  variety  of  vegetable  will  be  sown  between  the  rows 
of  another  variety.  Bush  peas  and  beans  are  often  sown  between  corn 
rows.     Some  of  the  companion  crops  planted  in  gardens  are  the  following: 

Snap  beans,  cucumbers,  squash,  beets 

Pole  beans,  corn,  onions,  Swiss  chard 

Beets,  lettuce,  beans,  carrots 

Brussels  sprouts,  onions,  beets,  corn 

Cabbage,  radishes,  carrots,  lettuce 

Cauliflower,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify 

Carrots,  beets,  beans,  onions 

Collards,  onions,  lettuce,  spinach 

Corn,  melons,  lettuce 

Cucumbers,  corn,  tomatoes 

Kale,  corn,  okra,  tomatoes 

Kohlrabi,  lettuce 

Lettuce,  cucumbers,  radishes,  onions 

Melons,  potatoes,  corn,  radishes 

Mustard,  tomatoes,  corn 

Okra,  mustard,  lettuce,  onions 

Onions,  beets 

Parsley,  lettuce 

Parsnips,  onions,  radishes 

Peas,  radishes 

Peppers,  carrots 

Potatoes  (Irish),  lettuce 

Potatoes  (sweet),  corn 

Radishes,  beets 

Rutabagas,  parsnips 

Spinach,  beans,  corn 

Squash,  corn 

Swiss  chard,  carrots 

Tomatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  spinach 

Turnips,  onions 

Succession  crops  are  those  that  follow  one  another.  Generally  an  early 
crop  is  followed  by  a  later  one.  As  soon  as  an  early  maturing  crop  ma- 
tures, the  ground  is  cleared,  put  in  condition,  and  another  crop  planted. 
In  this  way  the  garden  may  be  kept  in  continual  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
important  succession  crops  are  the  following: 


Succession  Crops 


To  be  planted  at  10-day 
intervals 


Early  peas  followed  by  late  beets 
Early  beans  followed  by  summer  turnips 
Onion  sets  followed  by  tomatoes 
Early  lettuce  followed  by  celery 
Early  carrots  followed  by  cabbages 
Radishes  followed  by  cabbages 


Carrots,  early  Radishes 
Corn,  early  Spinach 
Kohlrabi  Turnips 


Beans  (dwarf)  Parsley 
Beets,  early  Peas 
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Late  crops  to  follow  others: 

Beets,  late  Caulmower  Kale  Spinach 

Brussels  sprouts    Cabbage,  late        Flat  turnips  Peas,  late 

Subtopics  for  Study. — What  companion  and  succession  cropping  are. 
How  companion  crops  may  be  planted.  Some  important  companion  crops. 
How  succession  crops  are  planted.  Some  important  succession  crops. 
Planting  intervals  of  succession  crops.  How  land  is  prepared  for  succes- 
sion cropping.    Value  of  this  method  of  gardening. 

Practical  Exercises. — Compare  the  various  companion  and  succession 
cropping  methods  found  in  the  home  neighborhood. 

Project  Work. — Prepare  companion  and  succession  planting  plans  for 
the  project  garden.    Follow  these  plans  carefully  through  the  year. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  briefly  an  account  of  the  value  of  com- 
panion and  succession  cropping  in  the  home  garden. 

Drawing:  On  garden  diagram  indicate  with  colored  ink  the  crops  used 
for  companion  cropping  (red),  and  those  used  for  succession  cropping 
(black).    Indicate  where  each  crop  is  to  be  planted. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  area  to  be  occupied  by  each  of  these  crops, 
the  number  of  plants  of  each  crop  to  be  raised,  and  the  amount  of  seed  that 
will  be  necessary  for  the  plantings. 

Lesson  3 
Lesson  Topic. — Birds  on  the  farm. 

Sources  of  Information. — Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill,  (O.E.),  pp.  234- 
240;  (R.E.),  pp..  318-323;  Davis,  pp.  240-245;  Ferguson  and  Lewis, 
pp.  180-187;  Farmers'  Bulletins  493,  506,  513,  609,  630,  755,  1102;  De- 
partment Bulletins  107,  185. 

Illustrative  Material. — Pictures  of  birds  that  infest  the  farm  should  be 
collected  and  used  in  class.  Lists  of  harmful  and  beneficial  birds  should 
be  made.  Charts  showing  the  food  of  each  kind  of  bird  may  be  displayed 
in  class  for  study. 

Subject  Matter. — There  are  about  450  species  of  birds  found  in  the 
Southeastern  States,  of  which  number  275  may  be  said  to  be  common. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  seldom  found  on  farms,  being  inhabitants  of 
wild,  woody  areas  or  of  the  environs  of  the  cities.  Birds  are  valuable 
helps  to  farmers  when  they  destroy  the  insects  that  infest  his  crops. 
Many  of  the  birds  that  are  found  about  the  fields  are  insect-eating  birds. 
All  birds  do  not  feed  entirely  upon  insects,  some  of  them  vary  their  diet 
by  adding  grains  and  seeds,  while  others  eat  seeds  and  fruits  alone.  These 
latter  are  generally  the  birds  the  farmer  tries  to  destroy.  The  common 
farm  birds  are  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  those  that  live  on  insects, 
(2)  those  that  live  on  fruits,  nuts  and  grains,  (3)  those  that  live  on  seeds 
and  grains.  The  first  class  are  called  the  insectivorous  birds  from  the 
nature  of  their  food.  Some  of  the  more  common  birds  of  this  class  are 
the  whippoorwills,  warblers,  martins  and  flycatchers.  These  birds  should 
always  be  protected  and  encouraged  to  breed,  as  they  are  distinctly  helpful 
to  the  farmer.     It  is  well  to  supply  them  with  homes  and  water.  Exam- 
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pies  of  the  second  class  of  birds  are  the  bluebird,  robin,  catbird,  crow,  jay, 
lark  and  woodpecker.  These  birds  are  generally  helpful,  as  they  devour 
troublesome  weed  seeds.  The  good  that  they  do  far  surpasses  any  possible 
damage.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  the  hard-billed  birds.  Examples 
of  this  class  are  the  sparrow  and  the  goldfinch.  Among  the  harmful  birds 
that  should  be  destroyed  at  every  opportunity  are  the  three  hawks:  Coop- 
er's hawk,  the  sharpshinned  hawk,  and  the  goshawk.  These  birds  make 
very  serious  depredations  against  chicken  yards.  Other  members  of  the 
hawk  family  are  generally  beneficial.  The  following  birds  are  beneficial 
to  man:  All  sparrows  except  the  English,  all  swallows,  killdee,  flicker, 
quail,  grosbeak,  bluebird,  bluejay,  thrushes,  wrens,  catbird,  warbler, 
oriole,  cardinal,  mocking  bird,  all  woodpeckers,  and  many  others. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Number  of  species  found  in  the  Southeastern 
States.  Habitat  of  these  birds.  Value  of  birds  to  farmers.  The  three 
classes  of  farm  birds.  Characteristics  of  each  class.  Which  birds  should 
be  protected  and  encouraged.  Examples  of  each  of  these  classes  found 
about  the  home.  The  troublesome  hawks.  How  each  may  be  recognized. 
Other  bird  pests.  The  common  birds  beneficial  to  man.  Other  bene- 
ficial birds  found  about  the  home. 

Practical  Exercises. — Build  several  homes  for  the  beneficial  farm  birds. 
Make  feeding  and  drinking  places  for  these  birds.  Make  a  bird  census  for 
the  home  farm.  Keep  this  from  year  to  year,  making  entries  as  new  birds 
are  seen  and  their  habits  are  learned. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  full  account  of  the  birds  found  on  the 
home  farm,  describing  their  homes,  how  they  raise  their  young,  and  what 
they  feed  on.    Tell  how  troublesome  birds  on  the  farm  are  exterminated. 

Drawing:  Make  working  drawings  for  bird  houses,  feeding  and  drink- 
ing troughs. 

Arithmetic:  If  a  pair  of  robins  find  and  eat  two  worms  a  minute,  how 
many  worms  will  they  destroy  in  their  lifetime  of  10  years  if  they  work 
from  5:30  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.  and  stay  on  the  farm  4  months  in  the  year? 

Lesson  4 

Lesson  Topic. — Picking  and  marketing  strawberries. 

Sources  of  Information. — Farmers'  Bulletins,  979,  1026;  Department 
Bulletin  237. 

Illustrative  Material. — Have  samples  of  various  types  of  crates  and  bas- 
kets at  the  class  for  comparison  and  study.  Photographs  of  packing  sheds 
and  crates  ready  for  shipment  should  be  collected. 

Subject  Matter. — Strawberries  must  be  handled  with  care  if  the  fruit  is 
to  reach  the  market  in  the  best  possible  condition.  There  must  be  no  soft 
berries  in  the  basket,  as  they  will  ruin  the  rest  of  the  fruit  and  may  spoil  a 
whole  crate.  The  strawberry  bed  must  be  picked  over  every  day  after  the 
fruit  ripens  and  no  berry  that  is  fully  ripe  should  be  left  in  the  bed,  as  it 
will  be  too  soft  at  the  next  picking.  Picked  berries  should  be  placed  care- 
fully in  the  basket,  not  carelessly  thrown  in,  as  this  injures  the  fruit.  As 
soon  as  the  picking  basket  is  filled  it  should  be  set  in  the  shade,  preferably 
taken  to  the  packing  shed,  as  the  direct  sunlight  on  the  berries  will  cause 
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them  to  ripen  too  quickly.  If  strawberries  are  raised  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  warrant  the  employment  of  regular  pickers,  care  should  be  used  to 
see  that  only  the  best  pickers  are  employed,  as  careless  picking  often 
ruins  the  fruit.  Prices  for  picking  strawberries  vary  with  the  location  of 
the  beds,  with  the  grade  of  work  demanded,  and  with  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise.  Carriers  holding  six  one-quart  baskets  are  gen- 
erally used  by  the  picker  while  working  in  the  beds.  These  are  built  so 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  moved  about  as  the  picker  goes  from  one 
end  of  the  row  to  the  other.  After  the  quart  baskets  are  filled  they  are 
taken  to  the  packing  shed,  where  the  fruit  is  graded  and  placed  in  crates 
holding  16  to  32  quarts.  After  packing,  the  fruit  is  shipped  from  South- 
ern markets  through  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months  to  the  North- 
ern centers.  When  the  local  markets  are  supplied  the  fruit  is  generally 
transported  by  truck  and  displayed  in  the  one-quart  baskets.  There  are 
many  uses  made  of  the  strawberry  fruit.  Jams,  preserves,  essences  for 
candies,  flavors  for  extracts,  and  crushed  fruit  for  the  ices  are  some  of  the 
forms  in  which  this  fruit  appears  on  the  market.  Home  canning  and  pre- 
serving of  strawberries  will  furnish  a  very  desirable  table  addition  during 
those  months  when  fresh  fruits  are  unavailable. 

Subtopics  for  Study. — Conditions  of  fruit  at  time  of  picking.  Fre- 
quency of  picking.  Dangers  from  over-ripe  fruit.  Manner  of  picking 
over  the  bed.  Effect  of  direct  sunlight  on  picked  fruit.  Commercial 
picking.  Varying  prices  due  to  (1)  location  of  bed,  (2)  grade  of  picking, 
(3)  general  management.  Types  of  carriers  used.  Different  kinds  of 
crates  employed.  Advantages  gained  from  sorting  fruit  in  packing  shed. 
How  berries  are  transported  great  distances.  How  fruit  is  prepared  for 
the  local  market.  Varieties  of  strawberries  in  local  market  demands. 
Uses  of  strawberries.  Preserving  strawberries:  (1)  canning,  (2)  preserv- 
ing, (3)  cold  storage. 

Practical  Exercises. — Pick  the  home  strawberry  bed  every  day  after  the 
fruit  has  ripened.  Prepare  the  fruit  in  one-quart  baskets  to  make  the  best 
possible  showing.  Display  and  sell  surplus  fruit  in  the  local  market. 
Study  the  various  ways  strawberries  are  preserved  in  the  home. 

Correlation. — Language:  Write  a  good  account  of  picking  and  market- 
ing the  home  strawberry  crop.  Write  an  account  of  at  least  one  way  in 
which  strawberries  are  preserved. 

Drawing:  Make  several  colored  drawings  of  strawberry  plants,  show- 
ing the  ripened  fruit.    Make  drawings  of  several  strawberry  flowers. 

Botany:  Study  the  various  parts  of  the  strawberry  flower  and  learn  the 
use  of  each. 

Geography:  On  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States  color  the  area  in 
the  South  that  produces  most  of  the  winter  strawberries. 

Arithmetic:  Compute  the  cost  of  picking  the  strawberries  in  the  home 
garden  at  1%  cents  per  quart.  What  would  it  cost  at  the  above  rate  to 
pick  the  bed  given  under  Arithmetic,  Lesson  7,  in  November,  if  every  9 
plants  produced  a  quart  of  berries? 
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Approximate 

Superintendent  Address  No.  of  Teachers 
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R.  A.  Sullivan  Kernersville    10 

F.  C.  Nye  Kings  Mountain    22 

K.  R.  Curtis  Kinston    70 

C.  G.  Smith  LaGrange    20 

S.  W.  Rabb  Laurinburg    30 

Horace  Sisk  Lenoir    25 

J.  H.  Cowles  Lexington   30 

Geo.  O.  McBroom  Lillington   15 

E.  D.  Johnson  Lincolnton  _   30 

P.  S.  Sykes  Littleton    12 

W.  R.  Mills  Louisburg    15 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Costen  Lucama    18 

W.  H.  Cale  Lumberton   25 

J.  C.  Lassiter  Madison    12 

T.  A.  Holton  Marion   15 

J.  H.  Workman  Maxton    12 

J.  L.  Duncan  Mebane   20 

F.  R.  Richardson  Mocksville   12 

S.  G.  Hawfield  Monroe   30 

J.  O.  Faulkner  Mooresville    30 

E.  P.  Mendenhall  Morehead  City    20 

H.  F.  Srygley  Morganton    25 

L.  M.  Epps  Mount  Airy    30 

R.  C.  Cox  Mount  Gilead    10 

J.  E.  Redfern  Mount  Olive    25 

Charles  F.  Owen  Murphy    12 

H.  B.  Smith  New  Bern    65 

M.  S.  Beam  Newton    28 

Joseph  H.  Hurst  North  Wilkesboro    20 

T.  G.  Perry  Norwood    15 

G.  B.  Strickland  Old  Fort   10 

35 

7 
15 
140 
20 
15 

D.  M.  Weatherly  Randleman    15 

P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr  Reidsville    40 

E.  J.  Coltrane  Roanoke  Rapids    50 

G.  W.  Rhodes  Robersonville    15 

L.  J.  Bell  Rockingham   25 

R.  M.  Wilson  Rocky  Mount    65 

F.  M.  Tucker  Roper    10 

A.  B.  Stalvey  Roxboro   20 

V.  L.  Wyatt  Ruffin    8 

J.  O.  Wood  Rutherfordton    12 

Reid  Settle  Sadler    6 

T.  Wingate  Andrews  Salisbury   90 

C.  E.  Teague  Sanford    22 

M.  A.  Huggins  Scotland  Neck    20 


G.  A.  Anderson  

 Pelham  

James  W.  Norman  

 Plymouth  

S.  B.  Underwood  

 Raleigh   

S.  M.  Patton  

 Raeford   

E.  J.  Harbison  

 Ramseur   
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Approximate 

Superintendent  '      Address  No.  of  Teachers 

W.  B.  Crumpton  Selnia    30 

Sharpsburg    5 

I.  C.  Griffin  Shelby    35 

W.  C.  Harward  Siler  City   20 

Thos.  H.  Franks  Smithfield    40 

R.  Clinton  Piatt  Southern  Pines    10 

H.  P.  Smith  Southport    12 

H.  C.  Miller  Spencer    25 

J.  E.  McLean  Spring  Hope   #  18 

R.  M.  Gray  Statesville   '  40 

Robert  F.  Moseley  Tarboro    50 

Leo  Carr  Teachey    12 

J.  N.  Hauss  Thomasville    25 

Carl  Y.  Milton  Troy   10 

D.  W.  Simmons  Tryon    6 

W.  D.  Matthews  Vass    10 

C.  L.  Cates  Wadesboro    25 

W.  C.  Stroud  Warrenton   15 

M.  A.  Honeycutt  Wake  Forest   15 

C.  B.  Garrett  Warsaw    12 

Frank  L.  Ashley  Washington   45 

E.  J.  Robeson  Waynesville    20 

W.  B.  Edwards  Weldon   20 

M.  J.  Davis  Williamston    20 

W.  A.  Graham  Wilmington  

Charles  L.  Coon  Wilson    60 

John  G.  Eldridge  Windsor    18 

R.  H.  Latham  Winston-Salem   225 

Isham  B.  Hudson  Wise    10 

E.  O.  Smithdeal  Youngsville    10 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRESIDENTS 

University  of  North  Carolina  H.  W.  Chase,  Chapel  Hill 

Professor  of  Education  N.  W.  Walker 

North  Carolina  State  College  for  Women  J.  I.  Foust,  Greensboro 

Professor  of  Education  J.  H.  Cook 

N.  C.  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering.. W.  C.  Riddick,  Raleigh 

Professor  of  Education  L.  E.  Cook 

Cullowhee  Normal  School  A.  C.  Reynolds,  Cullowhee 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  and  Industrial  Train- 
ing School  Charles  E.  Roger,  Concord 

N.  C.  School  for  the  Deaf  .'.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Appalachian  Training  School  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School.  Robert  H.  Wright,  Greenville 

Professor  of  Education  C.  W.  Wilson 

Caswell  Training  School  C.  Banks  McNairy,  Kinston 

Samarcand  Manor  Miss  Agnes  B.  McNaughton, 

Samarcand. 

For  the  Colored  Race 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  J.  B.  Dudley,  Greensboro 

State  Colored  Normal  School  P.  W.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City 

State  Colored  Normal  School  E.  E.  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Slater  State  Normal  School  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 

Indian  Normal  School  ...T.  C.  Henderson,  Pembroke 


DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES 

Male  and  Coeducational 

Wake  Forest  College  W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest 

Professor  of  Education  D.  B.  Bryan 

Davidson  College  W.  J.  Martin,  Davidson 

Professor  of  Education  Frazer  Hood 

Trinity  College  W.  P.  Few,  Durham 

Professor  of  Education  Holland  Holton 

Catawba  College  A.  D.  Wolfinger,  Newton 

Professor  of  Education  A.  P.  Whisenhunt 

Concordia  College  :  O.  W.  Kreinheder,  Conover 

Professor  of  Education  C.  O.  Smith 

Elon  College  W.  A.  Harper,  Elon  College 

Professor  of  Education  W.  C.  Wicker 

Guilford  College  Raymond  Binford,  Guilford  College 

Professor  of  Education  L.  Lea  White 

Lenoir  College  John  C.  Peery,  Hickory 

Professor  of  Education  Q.  A.  Kuehner 

Rutherford  College  M.  T.  Hinshaw,  Rutherford  College 

Atlantic  Christian  College  H.  S.  Hilley,  Wilson  . 

Professor  of  Education  F.  F.  Grim 

Weaver  College  Prof.  A.  M.  Norton,  Weaverville 

Belmont  Abbey  College  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  Belmont 

Professor  of  Education  Rev.  Thomas  Oestreich 
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Female 


Salem  Female  Academy  and  College  Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  Winston-Salem 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Newel  Mason 

St.  Mary's  School  W.  W.  Way,  Raleigh 

Meredith  College  C.  E.  Brewer,  Raleigh 

Professor  of  Education  E.  M.  Highsmith 

Peace  Institute  Miss  Mary  O.  Graham,  Raleigh 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Lucia  Becker 

Oxford  College  F.  P.  Hobgood,  Oxford 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Eva  Matthews 

Louisburg  College  Rev.  L.  S.  Massey,  Louisburg 

Professor  of  Education  E.  L.  Best 

Chowan  College  P.  S.  Vann,  Murfreesboro 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Lucile  Parker 

Greensboro  College  for  Women  S.  B.  Turrentine,  Greensboro 

Professor  of  Education  D.  F.  Nicholson 

Queens  College  W.  H.  Frazer,  Charlotte 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Ethel  Abernethy 

Flora  MacDonald  College  C.  G.  Vardell,  Red  Springs 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville 

Professor  of  Education  lone  H.  Dunn 

Davenport  College  J.  B.  Craven,  Lenoir 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  E.  W.  McCrae 

Mitchell  College  J.  M.  Moore,  Statesville 

Carolina  College  R.  B.  John,  Maxton 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Mildred  Carter 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES 

Shaw  University  Joseph  L.  Peacock,  Raleigh 

Biddle  University  H.  L.  McCrorey,  Charlotte 

Livingston  College  D.  C.  Suggs,  Salisbury 

Scotia  Women's  College  A.  W.  Verner,  Concord 

Kittrell  College  George  A.  Edwards,  Kittrell 

St.  Augustine's  School  Edgar  H.  Goold,  Raleigh 

Bennett  College  Frank  Trigg,  Greensboro 

Kent  Home  Mrs.  M.  L.  Donelson,  Greensboro 

Joseph  K.  Brick  Normal  and  Industrial  Inst...T.  S.  Inborden,  Bricks 

Albion  Academy  J.  A.  Savage,  Franklinton 

Christian  College  H.  E.  Long,  Franklinton 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College  J.  P.  Smith,  Greensboro 

Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  A.  J.  Griffin,  High  Point 

Thompson  Institute  W.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton 

Waters  Normal  Institute  C.  S.  Brown,  Winton 

Roanoke  Institute  C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City 

Henderson  Normal  Institute  Rev.  J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson 

Peabody  Academy  F.  W.  Sims,  Troy 

Rich  Square  Academy  W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square 

Eastern  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  G.  W.  McCorkle,  Eden  ton 

Kinston  College  L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston 

St.  Michael's  Parish  School  James  E.  King,  Charlotte 

Allen  Industrial  Home  and  School  Miss  Alsie  B.  Dole,  Asheville 

Mary  Potter  School  G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford 

Lincoln  Academy  Rev.  I.  Alva  Hart,  Kings  Mountain 

Gregory  Institute  F.  W.  Fletcher,  Wilmington 

Laurinburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute..E.  M.  McDuffie,  Laurinburg 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute  Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia 

Eastern  N.  C.  Industrial  Academy  William  Sutton,  New  Bern 

National  Training  School  J.  E.  Shepard,  Durham 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

County  Principal  Address 

Alamance  J.  F.  Gunn  Burlington 

Anson  J.  R.  Faison    Wadesboro 

Bertie  C.  G.  White  Powellsville 

Brunswick  J.  H.  Floyd  Southport 

Cleveland  A.  W.  Foster  Shelby 

Columbus  James  P.  Spencer  Whiteville 

Harnett  J.  W.  Vines  Dunn 

Hertford  C.  S.  Yeates  Ahoskie 

Gates  T.  S.  Cooper  Sunbury 

Greene  L.  L.  Curtis  Snow  Hill 

Johnston  William  M.  Cooper_:  Smithfield 

Hyde    S.  Collins  Scranton 

Martin  W.  C.  Chance  Parmele 

Pamlico    R.  L.  Rice.*  Bayboro 

Pender  D.  B.  Modona  Rocky  Point 

Pitt  Albert  C.  Hill  Grimesland 

Orange  B.  L.  Bozeman  Chapel  Hill 

Halifax  H.  H.  Hamilton  Print 

Sampson  Z.  H.  Hyman  Clinton 

Northampton  W.  E.  Knight  Garysburg 

Berry  O'Kelley  J.  H.  Bias  Method 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  (Male)  T.  E.  Whitaker,  Oak  Ridge 

Bingham  School  (Male)  Col.  Robert  Bingham,  Asheville 

Buies  Creek  Academy  (Mixed)  J.  A.  Campbell,  Buies  Creek 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  (Girls)  Sister  M.  Scholastica,  Belmont 

Winterville  High  School  (Mixed)  ....John  R.  Carroll,  Winterville 

Mars  Hill  College  (Mixed)  R.  L.  Moore,  Mars  Hill 

The  Collegiate  Institute  (Male)  G.  F.  McAlister,  Mount  Pleasant 

Asheville  School  (Male)  Newton  M.  Anderson,  Asheville 

Pineland  School  for  Girls  Rev.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg 

Mount  Amoena  Seminary  (Girls) ....Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Fisher,  Mount  Pleasant 
Salisbury  Normal  and  Industrial  Inst., 

G.  H.  Atkinson,  Salisbury 
Laura  Sunderland  Memorial  School  (Girls), 

Miss  Melissa  Montgomery,  Concord 
Albemarle  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Girls), 

Mrs.  Elva  C.  Harris,  Albemarle 
St.  Genevieve's  Academy  (Girls)  ....Mother  Lorin,  Asheville 

Trinity  Park  School  (Mixed)  F.  S.  Aldridge,  Durham 

Wingate  High  School  (Mixed)  C.  M.  Beach,  Wingate 

Liberty-Piedmont  Institute  (Mixed), 

Frank  Hare,  Wallburg 
Boiling  Springs  High  School  (Mixed), 

J.  D.  Huggins,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Fassifern  School  (Girls)  Miss  Kate  Shipp,  Hendersonville 

Lees-McRae  Institute  (Girls)  Rev.  Edgar  Tufts,  Banner  Elk 

Lees-McRae  Institute  (Boys)  J.  P.  Hall,  Plumtree 

Farm  School,  Asheville  L.  B.  Guigan,  Asheville 

Blue  Ridge  School  (Boys)  J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville 

Carolina  Military-Naval  Academy. ..Col.  J.  C.  Woodward,  Hendersonville 

Brevard  Institute  C.  H.  Trowbridge,  Brevard 

Westminster  School  T.  E.  Woods,  Rutherfordton,  R.  F.  D. 

Gilliam  Academy  John  W.  Gilliam.  Altamahaw 

Glade  Valley  High  School  E.  B.  Eldridge,  Glade  Valley 
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Jefferson  School  W.  L.  Scott,  Jefferson 

Washington  Collegiate  Institute  M.  O.  Fletcher,  Washington 

Montreat  Normal  School  Miss  Sallie  Austin,  Montreat 

St.  Paul's  School  Mrs.  N.  P.  Geoffroy,  Beaufort 

Piedmont  High  School  W.  D.  Burns,  Lawndale 

Denton  High  School  A.  V.  Nolan,  Denton 

Yadkin  Collegiate  Institute  W.  P.  Totten,  Yadkin  College 

Linwood  College  Rev.  A.  T.  Lindsay,  Gastonia 

St.  Mary's  Academy  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  Belmont 

Greensboro  Bible  School  W.  R.  Cox,  Greensboro 

Haywood  Institute  L.  B.  White,  Clyde 

Fruitland  Institute  N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville 

Sylva  Collegiate  Institute  R.  F.  Hough,  Sylva 

Cowee  Mountain  School  H.  B.  Allen,  Franklin 

Dorland-Bell  School  Miss  Lucy  M.  Shafer,  Hot  Springs 

Baird  School  for  Boys  J.  G.  Baird,  Charlotte 

Glasgow  School  H.  W.  Glasgow,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Collegiate  Institute  W.  E.  Wilson,  Bakersville 

Elise  High  School  John  D.  McLeod,  Hemp 

Alderman's  Select  School  Miss  Mary  Alderman,  Wilmington 

Brown  and  Hart  School  Misses  Brown  and  Hart,  Wilmington 

St.  Mark's  Parochial  School  Rev.  Father  Dennen,  Wilmington 

Carolina  Industrial  School  Mrs.  Jeanette  P.  Damon,  Watha 

Ayden  Seminary  J.  E.  Sawyer.  Ayden 

Round  Hill  Academy..:  A.  C.  Warlick,  Union  Mills 

St.  Mark's  Parochial  School  Father  M.  A.  Irwin,  Newton  Grove 

Yadkin  Mineral  Springs  Academy...  Miss  Nora  P.  Eddins,  Palmerville 

Mountain  Park  School  C.  W.  Williams,  Park  Mountain 

Valle  Crucis  Mission  School  Bishop  Horner,  Valle  Crucis 

Mountain  View  Institute  J.  A.  Carina ck.  Hays 

Yancey  Collegiate  Institute  Edwin  R.  Harris,  Burnsville 

Saint  Nicholas  School  Rev.  I.  H.  Hughes,  Raleigh 


ORPHANAGES 

Baptist  Orphanage  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  Supt.,  Thomasville 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Supt.,  Raleigh 

Presbyterian  Orphan  Home  E.  McS.  Hyde,  Supt.,  Barium  Springs 

The  Children's  Home,  Inc  E.  K.  Creel,  Supt.,  Winston-Salem 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  J.  Smith,  Supt..  Charlotte 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home, 

H.  A.  Garrett,  Supt.,  High  Point 

Christian  Orphanage  W.  K.  Holt,  Supt.,  Elon  College 

Oxford  Orphanage  R.  L.  Brown,  Supt.,  Oxford 

Odd  Fellows  Home  C.  O.  Baird,  Supt.,  Goldsboro 

Pythian  Home  C.  W.  Pender,  Supt.,  Clayton 

Eliada  Orphanage  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Supt.,  Asheville 

Nazareth  Orphans'  Home  Rev.  W.  B.  Werner,  Supt.,  Crescent 

Falcon  Orphanage  C.  B.  Strickland.  Supt.,  Falcon 

Children's  Home  Society  John  J.  Phoenix,  Supt..  Greensboro 

Mountain  Orphanage  R.  P.  Smith,  Supt..  Balfour 

Nazareth  Orphanage  Rev.  George  A.  Woods,  Supt.,  Raleigh 

Alexander  Home  Mrs.  J.  A.  Houston,  Sec.-Treas.,  Charlotte 

St.  Ann's  Orphanage  Sister  Mary  Claire,  Supt..  Belmont 

Baptist  Orphanage  (Colored)  Rev.  W.  J.  Poindexter.  Supt.,  Winston 

Orphan  Asylum  (Colored)  Henry  P,  Cheatham,  Supt.,  Oxford 

Grandfather  Orphanage  Rev.  Edgar  Tufts,  Supt.,  Banner  Elk 

Union  County  Children  Rev.,  D.  C.  Snyder,  Supt.,  Monroe 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNTY 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION,  WITH  DATE  OF  EXPIRATION 
OF  TERM  OF  EACH;  TREASURERS,  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  FARM  DEMONSTRATION 
AGENTS,  AND  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS. 


ALAMANCE 

Superintendent,  M.  C.  Terrell,  Graham. 

'23    J.  L.  Scott,  Burlington. 

'25    S.  E.  Tate,  Mebane,  R.  4 

'23    Mrs.  J.  A.  Long,  Haw  River. 

'27    Dr.  W.  A.  Harper,  Elon  College. 

'25    Mrs.  E.  S.  Parker,  Graham. 
W.  K.  Scott,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Graham. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Graham. 
Edna  Reinhardt,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Graham. 
W.  P.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Graham. 

ALEXANDER 

Superintendent,  C.  H.  Gryder,  Taylorsville. 

'25    A.  C.  Payne,  Taylorsville. 

'27    A.  C.  Deal,  Dealville. 

'23    V.  W.  Teague,  Taylorsville. 
J.  M.  Little,  Treasurer,  Taylorsville. 
U.  A.  Miller,  Demonstration  Agent,  Taylorsville. 
C.  H.  Gryder,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Taylorsville. 

ALLEGHANY 

Superintendent,  John  M.  Cheek,  Sparta. 
(Express  office:  Galax,  Va.) 

'23    M.  A.  Higgins,  Ennice. 

'27    F.  M.  Osborne,  Stratford. 

'25  John  Gambil,  Independence,  Va. 
J.  R.  Grouse,  Treasurer,  Sparta. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  John  M.  Cheek,  Sparta. 
ANSON 

Superintendent,  R.  W.  Allen.  Wadesboro. 

'23    J.  P.  Ratliff,  Wadesboro,  R.  2. 

'27    P.  J.  Kiker,  Wadesboro. 

'25    J.  L.  Little,  Morven. 
S.  H.  Gaddy,  Treasurer,  Wadesboro. 

R.  W.  Allen,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wadesboro. 

J.  W.  Cameron,  Demonstration  Agent.  Polkton. 

Mrs.  Rosalind  Redfearn,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wadesboro. 

ASHE 

Superintendent,  C.  M.  Dickson,  Silas  Creek. 
(Express  office:  Tuckerdale.) 

'27    H.  C.  Tucker,  West  Jefferson. 

'25    G.  C.  Green,  Othello. 

'23    Dr.  J.  C.  Gambill,  West  Jefferson. 

'25    Jess  Gentry,  Nathan's  Creek. 
W.  T.  Miller,  Treasurer,  Clifton. 
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AVERY 

Superintendent,  Frank  A.  Edmondson,  Newland. 
(Send  by  Parcels  Post.) 

'27    A.  P.  Brinkley;  Elk  Park. 

'25    Henry  T.  Norman,  Elk  Park. 

'23    R.  L.  Wiseman,  Ingalls. 
M.  G.  Teaster,  Treasurer,  Elk  Park. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Edmonson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Newland. 
J.  W.  Goodman,  Jr.,  Demonstration  Agent,  Newland. 

BEAUFORT 

Superintendent,  H.  H.  McLean,  Washington. 

'23    J.  B.  Sparrow,  Washington. 

'27    R.  L.  M.  Bonner,  Aurora. 

'25    P.  H.  Johnson,  Pantego. 
E.  R.  Mixon,  Treasurer,  Washington. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Seawright,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Washington. 

B.  T.  Leppard,  Demonstration  Agent,  Washington. 
Miriam  O'Harer,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Washington. 

BERTIE 

Superintendent.  H.  W.  Early,  Windsor. 

'25    M.  B.  Gilliam.  Windsor. 

'23    C.  W.  Mitchell.  Jr..  Aulander. 

'23    R.  A.  Urquhart.  Woodville. 

'23    Thomas  A.  Smithwick,  Merry  Hill. 
J.  C.  Bell,  Treasurer,  Windsor. 

H.  W.  Early,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Windsor. 
BLADEN 

Superintendent.  B.  J.  Cromartie,  Garland. 

'23    C.  Monroe,  Council. 

'27    Peter  McQueen.  White  Oak. 

'25    F.  D.  McLean.  Bladenboro. 
Bank  of  Bladenboro,  Bladenboro,  and  Bank  of  Bladen,  Treasurer,  Clarkton. 
R.  K.  Craven,  Demonstration  Agent,  Clarkton. 
Dorothy  Dean,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabethtown. 

BRUNSWICK 

Superintendent.  M.  C.  Guthrie,  Southport. 

'27    J.  B.  Ruark,  Southport. 

'25    J.  L.  Stone,  Shallotte. 

'25    F.  E.  Galloway,  Bolivia. 
Citizens  Bank,  Treasurer,  Shallotte. 

D.  E.  Robinson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Supply. 
Miss  Jennie  Baker,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Southport. 
J.  E.  Dodson,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Supply,  N.  C. 

BUNCOMBE 

Superintendent  F.  L.  Wells,  Asheville. 

J.  D.  Murphy,  Asheville. 
'27    C.  E.  Blackstock,  Asheville. 

T.  P.  Gaston,  Candler. 
Solan  Hyder,  Treasurer,  Asheville. 

C.  C.  Profitt,  Demonstration  Agent,  Asheville. 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Clement,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Asheville. 
A.  W.  Rymer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  Asheville. 
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BURKE 

Superintendent  T.  L.  Sigmon,  Morganton. 

'25    A.  N.  Dale,  Morganton. 

'23    N.  O.  Pitts,  Glen  Alpine. 

'23    W.  E.  McConnaughey,  Morganton,  R.  5. 

'25    J.  P.  Bumgarner. 

'27    J.  E.  Coulter,  Connelly  Springs. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Morganton. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Avery,  Jr.,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare.  Morganton. 

CABARRUS 

Superintendent  J.  B.  Robertson,  Concord. 

'27    W.  R.  Odell,  Concord. 

'23    W.  F.  Smith,  Davidson,  R.  24. 

'25    G.  F.  McAllister,  Mount  Pleasant. 
J.  Harvey  Dorton,  Treasurer,  Concord. 
Jonas  C.  Query,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Concord. 
R.  D.  Goodman,  Demonstration  Agent,  Concord. 
Kathleen  Wilson,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Concord. 

CALDWELL 

Superintendent  Y.  D.  Moore,  Lenoir. 

'27    Mark  Squires,  Lenoir. 

'25    D.  C.  Flowers,  Lenoir. 

'23    J.  A.  Laxton,  Rufus. 
E".  C.  Conley,  Treasurer,  Hudson. 
J.  M.  Tuttle,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lenoir. 
D.  W.  Roberts,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lenoir. 

CAMDEN 

Superintendent  L.  L.  Stevens,  Indiantown. 
( Express  Office  :  Camden. ) 

'25    W.  R.  Pritchard,  South  Mills. 

'23    J.  W.  Jones,  South  Mills. 

'27    Henry  C.  Burgess,  Old  Trap. 

'23    J.  R\  Sawyer,  Camden. 

'25    W.  K.  Leary,  Old  Trap. 
The  First  and  Citizens  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  City. 

CARTERET 

Superintendent  M.  L.  Wright,  Beaufort. 

'25    R.  T.  Wade,  Morehead  City. 

'27    W.  H.  Taylor,  Beaufort. 

'25    W.  I.'  Willis,  Williston. 
Beaufort  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Beaufort. 
Jas.  Wallace  Mason,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Beaufort. 

CASWELL 

Superintendent  R.  A.  Pope,  Yanceyville. 
(Express  Office:  Danville,  Va.) 
'23    J.  P.  Gwynn,  Yanceyville. 

W.  H.  Williamson,  Mclver,  N.  C. 
J.  B.  McMullen,  Hightower,  N.  C. 
Edgar  A.  Allison,  Treasurer,  Yanceyville. 
R.  A.  Pope,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Yanceyville. 
J.  L.  Dove,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Yanceyville. 
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CATAWBA 


Superintendent  George  E.  Long,  Newton. 

'27    George  E.  Bisaner,  Hickory. 

'25    W.  G.  Bandy,  Maiden. 

'23    C.  R.  Brady,  Conover. 
R.  P.  Caldwell,  Treasurer,  Newton. 

Chas.  E.  Hefner,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hickory. 

J.  W.  Hendricks,  Demonstration  Agent,  Newton. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Harris,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Newton. 

CHATHAM 

Superintendent  W.  R.  Thompson,  Pittsboro. 
'25    T.  B.  Bray,  Pittsboro,  R.  3. 
'27    E.  R.  Hinton,  Pittsboro. 
'23    J.  M.  Marley,  Siler  City. 
'27    C.  D.  Orrell,  Moncure. 
'23    J.  H.  Norwood,  Bynum. 

G.  W.  Blair,  Treasurer,  Pittsboro. 

W.  R.  Thompson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Pittsboro. 

CHEROKEE 

Superintendent  A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy. 

'25    J.  F.  Palmer,  Marble. 

'23    C.  B.  Hill,  Murphy. 

'25    S.  E.  Cover,  Andrews. 

'23    P.  A.  Mauney,  Kinsey. 

'27    E.  B.  Norvell,  Murphy. 
R.  D.  Lovingood,  Treasurer,  Murphy. 

A.  L.  Martin,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Murphy,  R.  2. 
CHOWAN 

Superintendent  R.  H.  Bachman,  Edenton. 

'23    Thomas  W.  Elliott. 

'25    M.  W.  Evans,  Tyner. 

'27    W.  D.  Welch,  Tyner. 
W.  H.  Ward,  Treasurer,  Edenton. 

H.  T.  Layton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Edenton. 
N.  K.  Rowell,  Demonstration  Agent,  Edenton. 

CLAY 

Superintendent  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville. 
(Express  office :  Murphy.) 

'25    S.  E.  Hogsed,  Hayesville. 

'23    M.  L.  Coleman,  Hayesville. 

'27    H.  B.  Yarner,  Hayesville. 
Ed.  Kitchens,  Treasurer,  Hayesville. 

Allen  J.  Bell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hayesville. 

CLEVELAND 

Superintendent  J.  Y.  Irvin,  Shelby. 

'25    W.  L.  Plonk,  Kings  Mountain. 

'27    A.  P.  Spake,  Shelby,  R.  1. 

'23    S.  S.  Mauney,  Shelby,  R.  5. 
Rush  Stroup.  Treasurer,  Shelby. 
R.  E.  Lawrence,  Demonstration  Agent,  Shelby. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cornelius,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Shelby. 
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COLUMBUS 

Superintendent  Harry  M.  Bowling,  Whiteville. 

'23    J.  L.  Williamson,  Cerro  Gordo. 

'23    E.  W.  Wells,  Delco. 

'25    Minos  Meares,  Tabor. 

'25    J.  B.  Wyche,  Hallsboro. 

'27    W.  Avery  Thompson,  Hallsboro. 
W.  H.  Hickman,  Treasurer,  Whiteville. 

Harry  M.  Bowling,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Whiteville. 

J.  T.  Lazar,  Demonstration  Agent,  Whiteville. 

Miss  Lottie  Kohler,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Whiteville. 

CRAVEN 

Superintendent  R.  S.  Proctor,  New  Bern. 

'27    R.  A.  Nunn,  New  Bern. 

'23    J.  E.  Wetherington,  Tuscarora. 

'25    T.  M.  Arthur,  Ernul. 
Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  New  Bern. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Stevens,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  New  Bern. 
A.  T.  Lawson,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  New  Bern. 


CUMBERLAND 

Superintendent  B.  T.  McBryde,  Fayetteville. 

'23    H.  McD.  Robinson,  Fayetteville. 

'23    John  W.  Hall,  Autryville,  R.  2. 

'25    W.  L.  Williams,  Duke,  R.  1. 

'23    A.  B.  Yarboro,  Godwin. 

'27    Nathaniel  McArthur,  Fayetteville. 
D.  Gaster,  Treasurer,  Fayetteville. 

John  A.  Martin,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Fayetteville. 

W.  J.  Brockington,  Demonstration  Agent,  Fayetteville. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gainey,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Fayetteville. 

CURRITUCK 

Superintendent  W.  D.  Cox,  Moyock. 

'27    W.  J.  Tate,  Coinjock. 

'25    W.  W.  Jarvis,  Moyock. 
R.  L.  Griggs.  Harbinger. 
J.  W.  Sanderlin,  Treasurer,  Shawboro. 
J.  E.  Chandler,  Demonstration  Agent,  Currituck. 

DARE 

Superintendent  Miss  Mabel  Evans,  Manteo. 

(Express  office:  Manteo,  via  Elizabeth  City.) 

'27    R.  C.  Evans,  Manteo. 

'23    T.  J.  Fulcher,  Buxton. 

'25    S.  A.  Griffin,  Manteo. 
A.  C.  Hassell,  Treasurer,  Manteo. 

DAVIDSON 

Superintendent  S.  G.  Hasty,  Lexington. 

'27    J.  C.  Ripple,  Welcome. 

'25    C.  W.  Stokes,  Newsom. 
Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  Treasurer,  Lexington. 
J.  B.  Bloom,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lexington. 
Miss  Gertrude  Alexander,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lexington. 
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DAVIE 

Superintendent  E.  P.  Bradley,  Mocksville. 

'27    Peter  W.  Hairston,  Advance,  R.  2. 

'23    J.  B.  Johnston,  Mocksville. 

'25    J.  W.  Etchinson,  Cana. 
J.  L.  Holton,  Treasurer,  Mocksville. 

W.  M.  Seaford,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Mocksville. 
S.  H.  Warren,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Mocksville. 

DUPLIN 

Superintendent  M.  H.  Wootex.  Warsaw. 

'23    L.  Middleton.  Warsaw. 

'27    W.  J.  Grady,  Pink  Hill. 

'25    D.  S.  William's.  Wallace. 
C.  M.  Ingram,  Treasurer,  Kenansville. 
Horace  Stuart,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wallace. 

DURHAM 

Superintendent  John  W.  Carr.  Jr.,  Durham. 

'25    J.  D.  Hamlin,  Durham. 

'27    W.  L.  Foushee,  Durham. 

'23    H.  L.  Umstead,  Sr.,  Bahama. 

'25    J.  B.  Mason,  Durham. 

'23    W.  I.  Cranford,  Durham. 
Simeon  Bowling,  Treasurer,  Durham. 
W.  E.  Stanley,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Durham. 
O.  H.  Standard,  Demonstration  Agent,  Durham. 
Miss  Anna  C.  Rowe,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Durham. 

EDGECOMBE 

Superintendent  R.  E.  Sen  telle,  Tarboro. 

'23    M.  G.  Mann,  Tarboro. 

'23    Dr.  R.  H.  Speight.  Whitakers. 

'23    H.  L.  Brake,  Rocky  Mount. 
Farmers  Banking  and  Trust  Co..  Treasurer,  Tarboro. 
Zeno  Moore,  Demonstration  Agent.  Whitakers. 

FORSYTH 

Superintendent  W.  B.  Speas,  Winston-Salem. 

'27    John  F.  Griffith,  Winston-Salem. 

'23    W.  N.  Poindexter,  Walkertown. 

'25    E.  T.  Kapp,  Bethania. 
Merchants  Bank  and  Trust  Co..  Treasurer,  Winston- Salem. 
J.  L.  Rodwell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Winston-Salem. 
R.  W.  Pou,  Demonstration  Agent,  Winston-Salem. 

FRANKLIN 

Superintendent  Edward  L.  Best.  Louisburg. 

'25    A.  W.  Perry,  Louisburg,  R.  2. 

'27    John  C.  Winston,  Franklinton,  R.  2. 

'23    C.  R.  Sandling,  Franklinton,  R.  3. 

'23    E.  L.  Green,  Youngsville,  R.  3. 

'25    T.  H.  Dickens,  Louisburg,  R.  4. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Louisburg. 
J.  C.  Jones,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Louisburg. 
Miss  Pauline  Smith,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Louisburg. 
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GASTON 


Superintendent  F.  P.  Hall,  Belmont. 

'27    S.  N.  Boyce,  Gastonia. 

'23    J.  H.  Rudisill,  Cherryville. 

'25    C.  E.  Hutchinson,  Mount  Holly. 
C.  C.  Craig,  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Miss  Fay  Davenport,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Gastonia. 

C.  L.  Gowan,  Demonstration  Agent,  Gastonia. 

Miss  Nell  Pickens,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Gastonia. 

GATES 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Glenn,  Gatesville. 
(Express  office:  Gates.) 

'27    T.  W.  Costen,  Gatesville. 

'25    Martin  Kellogg,  Sunbury. 

'23    E.  A.  Benton,  Trotville. 
The  Farmers  Bank  of  Eure,  Treasurer,  Eure. 
J.  M.  Glenn,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Gatesville. 

GRAHAM 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Moody,  Robbinsville. 
(Express  office:  Topton.) 

'23    S.  P.  Harwood,  Robbinsville. 

'25    T.  M.  Jenkins,  Robbinsville. 

'27    D.  Troy  Hyde,  Robbinsville. 
G.  W.  Shuler,  Treasurer,  Millsaps. 

J.  H.  Moody,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Robbinsville. 

GRANVILLE 

Superintendent  J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford. 

'25    F.  M.  Pinnix,  Oxford. 

'27    T.  G.  Currin,  Oxford,  R.  6.  • 

'23    C.  H.  Cheatham,  Oxford,  R.  3. 
John  R.  Hall,  Treasurer,  Oxford. 

J.  E.  Jackson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Oxford. 
GREENE 

Superintendent  B.  C.  Williams,  Snow  Hill. 

(Send  no  express.    Everything  Parcels  Post.) 

>25    B.  W.  Edwards,  Snow  Hill. 

'23    B.  F.  D.  Albritton,  Hookerton. 

'27    T.  E.  Barrow,  Farmville. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Snow  Hill. 
B.  C.  Williams,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Snow  Hill. 

A.  M.  Dickson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Snow  Hill. 
Miss  Lillie  Aycock,  Snow  Hill. 

GUILFORD 

Superintendent  Thomas  R.  Foust,  Greensboro. 

'25    Charles  H.  Ireland,  Greensboro. 

'23    Dr.  Dred  Peacock,  High  Point. 

'27    Dr.  C.  S.  Gilmer,  Greensboro. 
G.  H.  McKinney,  Treasurer,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Carr,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Greensboro. 

B.  B.  Garrett,  Demonstration  Agent,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Ola  S.  Wells,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Greensboro. 
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HALIFAX 

Superintendent  A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
(Express  office :  Roanoke  Junction.) 

'27    W.  E.  Daniel,  Weldon. 

'23    N.  F.  Stedman,  Halifax. 

'25    W.  F.  White,  Enfield. 
W.  A.  Thorne,  Treasurer,  Airlie. 

R.  D.  Jenkins,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Weldon  and  Rosemary. 
Miss  Ethel  Leatherwood,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

HARNETT 

Superintendent  B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington. 

'25    John  M.  Hodges,  Linden. 

'25    N.  C.  Cameron,  Olivia,  N.  C. 

'27    N.  A.  Smith,  Kipling. 
D.  P.  McDonald,  Treasurer,  Lillington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bridge,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lillington. 

HAYWOOD 

Superintendent  A.  C.  Reynolds,  Waynesville. 

'27    G.  C.  Palmer,  Crabtree. 

'25    D.  M.  Cagle,  Clyde. 

'23    Paul  Hyatt,  Canton,  R.  2. 
T.  W.  Ferguson,  Treasurer,  Waynesville. 


HENDERSON 

Superintendent  R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville. 

'22    H.  E.  Erwin,  Tuxedo. 

'27    J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville. 

'23    J.  W.  Morgan.  Hendersonville. 
Adolphus  E.  Hudgins,  Treasurer,  Hendersonville. 
J.  W.  Bane,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hendersonville. 

HERTFORD 

Superintendent  N.  W.  Britton,  Winton. 
(Express  office:  Cofield.) 

'27    Dr.  J.  H.  Mitchell,  Ahoskie. 

'23    John  E.  Vann,  Winton. 

'25    B.  G.  Williams.  Cofield. 
The  Bank  of  Winton,  Treasurer,  Winton. 
H.  L.  Miller,  Demonstration  Agent,  Winton. 
Miss  Myrtle  Swindell,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Winton. 
X.  W.  Britton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Winton. 

HOKE 

Superintendent  W.  P.  Hawfield,  Raeford. 

'27    Dr.  G.  W.  Brown,  Raeford. 

'23    N.  A.  McDonald,  Timberland. 

'25    Ryan  McBryde,  Raeford. 
W.  J.  McCraney,  Treasurer,  Raeford. 

W.  P.  Hawfield,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Raeford. 
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HYDE 

Superintendent  G.  M.  Guthrie,  Swan  Quarter. 
( Express  office  :  Belhaven. ) 

'23    Z.  T.  Fortescue,  Scranton. 

'27    W.  J.  Midyette,  Lake  Landing. 

'23    J.  R.  Mason,  Swan  Quarter. 

'25    W.  B.  Nixon,  Fairfield. 

'25    M.  S.  Credle,  Swan  Quarter. 
J.  E.  Mann,  Treasurer,  Lake  Landing. 

G.  M.  Guthrie,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Swan  Quarter. 
IREDELL 

Superintendent  James  A.  Steele,  Statesville. 

'25    Dr.  F.  B.  Gaither,  Harmony. 

'27    D.  W.  Lowrance,  Mooresville. 

'23    W.  C.  Wooten,  Statesville. 
R.  F.  Rives,  Treasurer,  Statesville. 

W.  W.  Holland,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Statesville. 

R.  W.  Graeber,  Demonstration  Agent,  Statesville. 

Miss  H.  Celeste  Henkel,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Statesville. 

JACKSON 

Superintendent  O.  S.  Dillard,  Sylva. 

'23    J.  N.  Wilson,  Cullowhee. 

'23    R.  R.  Fisher,  Addie. 

'27    W.  M.  Fowler,  Glenville. 

'25    M.  D.  Cowan,  Sylva. 

'25    G.  T.  Cooper,  Whittier,  R.  1. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Treasurer,  Webster. 

T.  B.  Cowan,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Webster. 
R.  W.  Gray,  Demonstration  Agent,  Sylva. 

JOHNSTON 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Htpps,  Smithfield. 

'23    W.  G.  Wilson,  Wilsons  Mills. 

'25    George  F.  Woodard,  Princeton. 

'27    John  T.  Talton,  Clayton. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Smithfield. 

H.  V.  Rose,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Smithfield. 
S.  J.  Kirby,  Demonstration  Agent,  Smithfield. 

Miss  Minnie  Lee  Garrison,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Smithfield. 
JONES 

Superintendent  Jno.  R.  Barker,  Trenton. 
(Express  office:  Cove  City,  N.  C.) 

'23    B.  L.  Brock,  Comfort. 

'27    R.  P.  Bender,  Pollocksville. 

'25    A.  C.  Foscue,  Maysville. 
The  Bank  of  Jones,  Treasurer,  Trenton. 
Jno.  R.  Barker,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Trenton. 
E.  F.  Fletcher,  Demonstration  Agent,  Trenton. 

LEE 

Superintendent  C.  E.  Teague,  Sanford. 

'27    J.  C.  Watson,  Jonesboro,  R.  1. 

'23    S.  P.  Hatch,  Sanford. 

'25    D.  E.  Shaw,  Broadway. 
The  Bank  of  Sanford,  Treasurer,  Sanford. 
Miss  Gertrude  V.  Little,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Sanford. 
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LENOIR 


Superintendent  E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston. 

'25    N.  J.  Rouse,  Kinston. 

'23    W.  B.  Becton,  Kinston,  R.  5. 

'27    Paul  A.  Hodges,  Kinston. 
John  H.  Dawson,  Treasurer,  Kinston. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Kinston. 
C.  M.  Brickhouse,  Demonstration  Agent,  Kinston. 

LINCOLN 

Superintendent  L.  B.  Beam,  Lincolnton. 

'27    Kemp  B.  Nixon,  Lincolnton. 

'23    Milton  S.  Rudisill,  Crouse. 

'25    J.  W.  Little,  Denver. 
M.  T.  Lea therman,  Treasurer,  Lincolnton. 
L.  B.  Beam,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lincolnton. 
W.  L.  Smarr,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lincolnton. 
Mrs.  Florence  R.  Winn,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lincolnton. 

MACON 

Superintendent  M.  D.  Billings,  Franklin. 

'27    S.  H.  Lyle,  Sr.,  Franklin. 

'23    T.  C.  Bryson,  Wests  Mill. 

'25    N.  L.  Barnard,  Franklin,  R.  3. 
Alex.  Moore,  Treasurer,  Franklin. 

Charles  Shook,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Shookville. 

MADISON 

Superintendent  Homer  Henry,  Marshall. 

'27    Jasper  Ebbs,  Trust. 

'23    W.  R.  Sams,  Marshall,  R.  3. 

'25    Wiley  M.  Roberts,  Marshall,  R.  5. 
Bank  of  French  Broad  and  Citizens  Bank,  Treasurers,  Marshall. 
W.  R.  Hoots,  Demonstration  Agent,  Marshall. 
Miss  Janie  McFayden,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Marshall. 

MARTIN 

Superintendent  A.  J.  Manning,  Williamston. 

'23    R.  G.  Harrison,  Williamston. 

'25    J.  T.  Waldo,  Hamilton. 

'27    W.  H.  Holliday,  Robersonville. 
C.  D.  Carstarphen,  Treasurer,  Williamston. 
A.  J.  Manning,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Williamston. 
J.  L.  Holliday,  Demonstration  Agent,  Williamston. 

Mcdowell 

Superintendent  N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion.  • 

'27    T.  W.  Stacey,  Nebo. 

'25    M.  P.  Flack,  Vein  Mountain. 

'27    J.  S.  Bradley,  Old  Fort. 
M.  G.  Poteat,  Treasurer,  Marion. 

Miss  Mary  Greenlee,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Marion. 
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MECKLENBURG 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Matthews,  Charlotte. 

'25    W.  E.  Price,  Charlotte. 

'27    B.  D.  Funderburk,  Matthews. 

'27    W.  J.  Hutchinson,  Charlotte,  R.  7. 

'23    W.  M.  Morrow,  Pineville. 

'23    C.  H.  Caldwell,  Charlotte,  R.  8. 
James  W.  Stinson,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 
Lucius  Ranson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Charlotte. 
Charles  E.  Miller,  Demonstration  Agent,  Charlotte. 
Miss  Marion  Davis,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Charlotte. 

MITCHELL 

Superintendent  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Forbes. 
(Express  office:  Toecane.) 

'27    D.  F.  Fortner,  Wing. 

'23    John  W.  Gudger,  Bakersville. 

'23    C.  T.  Hickey,  Spruce  Pine. 

'25    W.  C.  Berry,  Bakersville. 

'25    Tarley  Turbyfill,  Clarissa. 
Leonard  Gouge,  Treasurer,  Ewart. 

Jason  B.  Deyton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Forbes. 

MONTGOMERY 

Superintendent  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy. 

'25    R.  L.  Davis,  Star. 

'27    J.  J.  Russell,  Blaine. 

'23    A.  R.  Moore,  Mount  Gilead,  R.  2. 
George  W.  Stuart,  Treasurer,  Troy. 
I.  S.  Fike,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Troy. 
A.  R.  Morrow,  Demonstration  Agent,  Troy. 

MOORE 

Superintendent  A.  B.  Cameron,  Carthage. 

'23    W.  H.  H.  Lawhom,  Carthage. 

'23    J.  R.  McQueen,  Lakeview. 

'27    T.  B.  Tyson,  Carthage. 
Bank  of  Pinehurst,  Treasurer,  Pinehurst. 
A.  B.  Cameron,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Carthage. 
Miss  Bertha  Proffitt,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Carthage. 
M.  W.  Wall,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Carthage. 

NASH 

Superintendent  Linwood  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville. 

'26    Frank  V.  Avent,  Whitakers,  R.  5. 

'27    C.  D.  Jones,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3. 

'23    I.  F.  Finch,  Bailey. 
J.  N.  Taylor,  Treasurer,  Nashville. 
G.  D.  Burroughs,  Demonstration  Agent,  Nashville. 
Marion  Swain,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Nashville. 

NEW  HANOVER 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Graham,  Wilmington. 

'23    Herbert  McClammy,  Wilmington. 

'27    T.  E.  Cooper,  Wilmington. 

'25    B.  Solomon,  Wilmington. 
John  A.  Orrell,  Treasurer,  Wilmington. 

Anita  Waldhorst,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wilmington. 
J.  P.  Herring,  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilmington. 
Miss  Florence  Jeffress,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilmington. 
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NORTHAMPTON 

Superintendent  P,  J.  Long,  Jackson. 
(Express  office:  Gumberry.) 

'27    J.  W.  Weaver,  Rich  Square. 

'25    E.  S.  Bowers,  Jackson. 

'23    A.  L.  Lassiter,  Potecasi. 
Farmers  Bank  of  Seaboard,  Treasurer,  Seaboard. 
Miss  Nancy  McLawhorn,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Jackson. 

ONSLOW 

Superintendent  W.  M.  Thompson,  Jacksonville. 

J.  B.  Petteway,  Jacksonville. 

L.  D.  Boggs,  Jacksonville,  R.  1. 

C.  S.  Pittman,  Swansboro. 
Bank  of  Onslow,  Treasurer,  Jacksonville. 
W.  M.  Thompson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Richlands. 
D.  L.  Latham,  Demonstration  Agent,  Jacksonville. 
Miss  Margaret  Martin,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Jacksonville. 

ORANGE 

Superintendent  R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro. 

'25    S.  Browning,  West  Durham,  R.  1. 

'23    C.  A.  McDade,  Hillsboro,  R.  2. 

'27    W.  S.  Roberson,  Chapel  Hill. 
Sam  Latta,  Treasurer,  Hillsboro. 

R.  H.  Claytor,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Chapel  Hill. 
PAMLICO 

Acting  Superintendent  T.  B.  Attmore,  Stonewall. 

'23    S.  M.  Campen,  Alliance. 

'25    J.  C.  Jones,  Mesic. 

'23    G.  W.  Brinson,  Arapahoe. 

'25    W.  J.  Morgan,  Oriental. 

'27    Fred  Silverthorn,  Whartonsville. 
The  Bank  of  Pamlico,  Treasurer,  Bayboro. 

PASQUOTANK 

Superintendent  M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City. 

'27    J.  M.  LeRoy,  Elizabeth  City. 

'23    W.  G.  Cox,  Weeksville,  R.  1. 

'25    D.  W.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5. 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  City. 
Mrs.  Anna  Lewis,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Elizabeth  City. 
G.  W.  Falls,  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabeth  City. 

Miss  Marcie  P.  Albertson,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabeth  City. 
PENDER 

Superintendent  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw. 

'23    H.  M.  Page,  Burgaw. 

'25    S.  V.  Bowen,  Burgaw. 

'27    G.  J.  Moore,  Atkinson. 
R.  T.  Murray,  Treasurer,  Burgaw. 

T.  T.  Murphy,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Burgaw. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lemby,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Burgaw. 
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PERQUIMANS 

Superintendent  Charles  Whedbee,  Hertford. 
Thomas  Nixon,  Hertford. 
'27    R.  H.  Welch,  Hertford,  R.  3. 
J.  H.  Miller,  Winfall. 
L.  W.  Norman,  Treasurer,  Hertford. 
L.  W.  Anderson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Hertford. 
Miss  Helen  Gaither,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Hertford. 

PERSON 

Superintendent  J.  A.  Beam,  Roxboro. 

'27    W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Roxboro,  R.  1. 

'23    R.  D.  Bailey,  Woodsdale. 

'27    Garland  Chambers,  Timberlake. 

'25    W.  A.  Warren,  Hurdle  Mills. 

'25    C.  T.  Wood,  Roxboro. 
B.  G.  Clayton,  Treasurer,  Roxboro. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Beam,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Roxboro. 
PITT 

Superintendent  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Greenville. 

'23    A.  G.  Cox,  Winterville. 

'25    L.  C.  Arthur,  Greenville. 

'27    M.  O.  Blount,  Bethel. 
K.  T.  Futrelle,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Greenville. 
A.  T.  Moore,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 
W.  B.  Pace,  Demonstration  Agent,  Greenville. 

POLK 

Superintendent  E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Columbus. 
(Express  office:  Tryon.) 

'25    Dr.  E.  McQ.  Salley,  Saluda. 

'23    S.  B.  Weaver,  Landrum,  S.  C,  R.  4. 

'27    Walter  Jones,  Tryon. 
Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Tryon. 
E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Columbus. 
J.  R.  Sams,  Demonstration  Agent,  Columbus. 

RANDOLPH 

Superintendent  T.  F.  Bulla,  Asheboro. 
'27    L.  F.  Ross,  Asheboro. 

J.  A.  Martin,  Liberty. 

Irvin  N.  Cox,  Randleman,  R.  2. 
E.  E.  Lewallen,  Treasurer,  Asheboro. 
T.  F.  Bulla,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Asheboro. 

RICHMOND 

Superintendent  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham. 

'27    W.  N.  Everett,  Jr.,  Rockingham. 

'25    D.  A.  Parsons,  Covington. 

'23    J.  P.  Gibbons,  Hamlet. 

'27    J.  M.  Dockery,  Rockingham. 
Bank  of  Pee  Dee,  Treasurer,  Rockingham. 
O.  G.  Reynolds,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Rockingham. 
Mrs.  Maggie  Covington,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rockingham. 
W.  H.  Barton,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Rockingham. 
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ROBESON 

Superintendent  J.  R.  Poole.  Lumber  ton. 

Lucius  McRae,  Red  Springs. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Lewis.  Fairmont 

T.  L.  Johnson.  Lumberton. 

Miss  Kate  Mcl.  Buie.  Red  Springs. 

C.  T.  Pate.  Purvis. 
Bank  of  Maxton.  Treasurer.  Maxton. 
J.  R.  Poole.  Superintendent  Public  Welfare.  Lumberton. 
O.  O.  Dukes.  Demonstration  Agent.  Lumberton. 
Miss  Flax  Andrews.  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lumberton. 

ROCKINGHAM 

Superintendent  L.  N.  Hickersox.  Wentworth. 
(Express  office:  Reidsville.) 
'27    George  W.  Martin.  Madison. 

B.  F.  Mebane.  Spray. 
A.  D.  Hopkins.  Benaja. 

'25    Eugene  Irvin,  Reidsville. 
"25    C.  P.  Wall.  Spray. 
A.  P.  Sands.  Treasurer.  Reidsville. 

J.  H.  Allen.  Superintendent  Public  Welfare.  Reidsville. 

F.  L.  Walker.  Demonstration  Agent.  Reidsville. 

Mrs.  Ethel  W.  Moore.  Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Reidsville. 

ROWAN 

Superintendent  R.  G.  Kizer.  Salisbury. 
H.  E.  Rufty.  Salisbury. 
F.  D.  Patterson. 
W.  D.  Graham,  Mt.  Ilia. 

C.  L.  Miller.  Rockwell. 
W.  A.  Cline.  Salisbury. 

W.  H.  Crowder.  Treasurer.  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton.  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Salisbury. 
Miss  M.  Adna  Edwards.  Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Salisbury. 

RUTHERFORD 

Superintendent  W.  R.  Hill.  Rutherfordton. 

"27    A.  B.  Flack,  Forest  City. 

'23    Miss  Una  C.  Edwards.  Cliffside. 

*25    P.  C.  Rollins.  Rutherfordton. 
J.  F.  Flack.  Treasurer.  Rutherfordton. 

R.  E.  Price.  Superintendent  Public  Welfare.  Rutherfordton. 

R.  D.  Thrash.  Demonstration  Agent.  Rutherfordton. 

Miss  Eva  Logan.  Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Rutherfordton. 

SAMPSOX 

Superintendent  Johx  L.  Hathcock.  Clinton. 

'25    J.  A.  Turlington.  Salemburg. 

"23    W.  A.  Jackson.  Cooper. 

"27    C.  I.  Robinson.  Garland. 
Bank  of  Sampson,  Treasurer.  Clinton. 
R.  T.  Melvin.  Demonstration  Agent,  Clinton, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Lamb.  Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Garland, 
W.  D.  Christesen.  Superintendent  Public  Welfare.  Clinton. 


SCOTLAND 

Superintendent  L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg. 

'25    John  T.  Bostic,  Laurinburg. 

'23    Dr.  W.  G.  Shaw,  Wagram. 

'27    W.  N.  McKenzie,  Gibson. 
W.  D.  McLaurin,  Treasurer,  Laurinburg. 

STANLY 

Superintendent  Charles  A.  Reap,  Albemarle. 
W.  H.  Sugg,  Albemarle. 

'23    Dr.  L.  W.  Hart,  Norwood. 

'27    L.  H.  Bost,  Albemarle.  R.  6. 
C.  C.  Little,  Treasurer,  Albemarle. 

Z.  V.  Moss,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Albemarle. 

Oscar  H.  Phillips,  Demonstration  Agent,  Albemarle. 

Miss  Myrtie  Keller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Albemarle. 

STOKES 

Superintendent  J.  C.  Carson,  Germanton. 

'25    J.  Reid  Forrest,  Francisco. 

'27    John  L.  Christian,  Pinnacle. 
W.  S.  Steele,  Sandy  Ridge. 
E.  O.  Shelton,  Treasurer,  Danbury. 

J.  C.  Carson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Francisco. 
SURRY 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Allen,  Elkin. 

'25    E.  H.  Wrenn,  Mount  Airy. 

'27    O.  E.  Snow,  Pilot  Mountain. 

'23    R.  H.  Chatham,  Elkin. 

'23    J.  H.  Thorp,  Elkin. 

'25    W.  L.  Chilton,  Ararat. 
Floyd  S.  Eldridge,  Treasurer,  Rusk. 

C.  Gurney  Robertson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare.  Rockford. 
SWAIN 

Superintendent  N.  E.  Wright,  Bryson  City. 

'27    S.  W.  Black,  Bryson  City. 

'23    G.  I.  Calhoun,  Proctor. 

'25    J.  T.  Cunningham,  Almond. 
Wm.  DeHart,  Treasurer,  Bryson  City. 

N.  E.  Wright,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Bryson  City. 
Frank  Flemming,  Demonstration  Agent,  Bryson  City. 

TRANSYLVANIA 

Superintendent  A.  F.  Mitchell,  Brevard. 

'25    Edwin  Poor,  Davidson  River. 

'27    B.  A.  Gillespie,  Brevard. 

'25    W.  H.  Duckworth,  Brevard. 
Ulys  Merrell,  Treasurer,  Brevard. 
J.  W.  Lindley,  Demonstration  Agent,  Brevard. 
Miss  Lucile  Clark,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Brevard. 

TYRRELL 

Superintendent  W.  F.  Walters,  Columbia. 
'27    W.  J.  Coffield,  Columbia. 
'23    Paul  Jones,  Gum  Neck. 
'25    H.  T.  Davenport,  Columbia,  R.  1. 
Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank,  Treasurer,  Columbia. 
W.  F.  Walters,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Columbia. 
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UNION 

Superintendent  Ray  Funderburk,  Monroe. 

'25    P.  P.  W.  Plyler,  Monroe. 

'23    John  Beasley,  Monroe. 

'23    Zeb.  M.  Little,  Monroe. 

'27    B.  F.  Parker,  Jr.,  Monroe. 

'25    S.  A.  Latham,  Monroe. 
Bank  of  Union,  Treasurer,  Monroe. 
E.  C.  Snyder,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Monroe. 
J.  T.  W.  Broom,  Demonstration  Agent,  Monroe. 

VANCE 

Superintendent  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson. 

'27    R.  J.  Corbitt,  Henderson. 

'23    James  E.  Kimbal,  Townsville. 

'25    W.  H.  Parrish,  Middleburg. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Henderson. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Henderson. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Plummer,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Middleburg. 

WAKE 

Superintendent  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh. 

'27    W.  A.  Withers,  West  Raleigh. 

'25    N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest. 

"23    M.  B.  Chamblee,  Wakefield. 
L.  D.  Stephenson.  Treasurer,  Raleigh. 
C.  H.  Anderson.  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh. 
John  C.  Anderson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Raleigh. 

WARREN 

Superintendent  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton. 

"25    Jesse  Gardner,  Macon. 

'23    Edward  Petar,  Ridgeway. 

'27    B.  P.  Terrell,  Warrenton. 
Bank  of  Warren,  Treasurer,  Warrenton. 

Raymond  Rodwell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Warrenton. 

WASHINGTON 

Superintendent  John  W.  Darden,  Plymouth. 

'25    John  E.  Singleton,  Roper. 

'23    L.  C.  Cahoon,  Plymouth. 

'23    William  Wiley,  Creswell. 
A.  L.  Holmes,  Treasurer,  Creswell. 
R.  W.  Johnston,  Demonstration  Agent,  Plymouth. 
Miss  Marion  Plunkett,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Plymouth. 
J.  W.  Darden,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Plymouth. 

WATAUGA 

Superintendent  Smith  Hagman,  Vilas. 
(Express  office:  Boone.) 
'25    J.  W.  Farthing,  Boone. 

W.  N.  Howell,  Brookside. 
'27    W.  F.  Sherwood,  Sherwood. 
Arlie  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Zionville. 

Smith  Hagaman,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Vilas. 
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WAYNE 

Superintendent  J.  T.  Jerome,  Goldsboro. 

'27    A.  H.  Edgerton,  Goldsboro. 

'23    J.  E.  Kelly,  Mount  Olive. 

'25    J.  A.  Best,  Fremont. 
National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Goldsboro. 

A.  E.  Howell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Goldsboro. 

J.  K.  Robertson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Goldsboro. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bogle,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Goldsboro. 

WILKES 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Wright,  Hunting  Creek. 
(Express  office:  North  Wilkesboro.) 

'25    C.  C.  Faw,  Millers  Creek. 

'23    James  S.  Kilby,  Hays. 

'27    James  Pennell,  Wilkesboro. 
T.  M.  Crysel,  Treasurer,  Wilkesboro. 

W.  M.  Sebastian,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  North  Wilkesboro. 

A.  G.  Hendren,  Demonstration  Agent,  Straw. 

WILSON 

Superintendent  Charles  L.  Coon,  Wilson. 

'23    E.  J.  Barnes,  Wilson. 

'27    B.  J.  Thompson,  Stantonsburg. 

'27    N.  L.  Barnes,  Kenly. 
Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Wilson. 
S.  E.  Leonard,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wilson. 

B.  T.  Ferguson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Willie  White  Boyette,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilson. 

YADKIN 

Superintendent  J.  T.  Reece,  Yadkinville. 
(Express  office:  Crutchfield. ) 

'25    M.  V.  Fleming,  Boonville. 

'27    H.  D.  Williams,  Yadkinville. 

'23    T.  J.  Phillips,  East  Bend. 
Bank  of  Yadkin,  Treasurer,  Yadkinville. 
J.  T.  Reece,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Jonesville. 
D.  H.  Osborne,  Demonstration  Agent,  Yadkinville. 

YANCEY 

Superintendent  W.  O.  Griffith,  Windom. 
(Express  office:  Burnsville.) 

'25    J.  Frank  Hensley,  Bald  Creek. 

'23    L.  D.  Gillespie,  Burnsville. 

'27    Robert  C.  Deyton,  Green  Mountain. 
R.  S.  Roland,  Treasurer,  Burnsville. 
W.  O.  Griffith,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Windom. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS 


County  Supervisor  Address 

Beaufort    Mrs.  Virginia  Kennedy  Washington 

Bertie  Miss  Lillian  Minor    Windsor 

Buncombe..   Miss  Ila  Johnson  Asheville 

Burke  Mrs.  Maude  Anthony  Morganton 

Craven  Miss  Edna  Campbell..   New  Bern 

Davidson  Miss  Pearl  Jeff  coat  Lexington 

Durham    Miss  Matilda  Michaels   Durham 

Forsyth    Miss  Cordelia  Camp  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  Miss  Carrie  Glenn  Gastonia 

Gates     Miss  Elizabeth  Hyman  Gatesville 

Guilford    Miss  Bettie  Aiken  Land  Greensboro 

.Roanoke  Rapids 
.Lillington 
Winton 
.Smithfield 


Hertford  .  

...  .   Miss  Mary  Williams     . 

Johnston  

 Miss  Mary  Wells       .. 

Nash    

   Miss  Carrie  Wilson  .    

Pitt  

  Miss  Maysie  K.  Southall                         ..  _J 

Richmond  

.  ..   Miss  Ann  Watkins                       _•   . 

Rowan                       .  .. 

...  .   Miss  Sue  E.  Reese    

Sampson   

  .  -.  .Miss  Clara  Taylor   

Union    

 Miss  Mabel  Cooper    

Wake....   

Greenville 
Rockingham 


Clinton 
Monroe 


Wayne    Miss  Lillian  Crisp  Goldsboro 


JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS  FOR 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1921-22 

County  Industrial  Supervisor  Address 

Alamance  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Vincent  Mebane 

Anson  .Mrs.  Susie  J.  Wilson    Wadesboro 

Beaufort  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Jones   Box  204,  Washington 

Bertie...  Mrs.  Rachel  Luton    Windsor 

Brunswick  ..Mrs.  Daisy  Brooks   ..Southport 

Buncombe....   J.  H.  Michael...   77  Hill  St.,  Asheville 


Winston-Salem 


Craven  

  Miss  Mary  J.  Sutton  

  New  Bern 

Cumberland  

 Miss  Anne  E.  Chestnutt  

   Fayette ville 

Duplin   

Durham   . 

 J.  P.  Murfree    

 Miss  Mattie  N.  Daye    

  Warsaw 

...   Durham 

Edgecombe  

 Mrs.  Carrie  Battle.   

 ...Tarboro 

Forsyth   

.  .  .  ...Miss  Dollye  B.  Patterson...  

 111  Elm  St., 

Greene  C.  W.  McNeill   Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Mrs.  M.  C.  Falkner  131  Dudley  St.,  Greensboro 

Halifax  Miss  Maria  Mclver.   Halifax 

Hoke  Mrs.  Maggie  Hester  Red  Springs,  R.  1 

Iredell   Mrs.  M.  A.  C.  Holliday  Statesville 

Johnston  Mrs.  Laura  J.  A.  King   Smithfield 

Martin   Mrs.  Mary  J.  Gray   Parmele 

Mecklenburg   Mrs.  F.  O.  Butler  510  Myers  St.,  Charlotte 

Moore  Mrs.  Mayme  Scurlock  Pinehurst 

Northampton  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Randolph  Garysburg 

New  Hanover  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wilson  308  N.  6th  St.,  Wilmington 

Perquimans   .Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Winberley  Hertford 

Person   Miss  Pearl  Hoover  Roxboro 

Pitt  G.  R.  Whitfield  Greenville 

Richmond     

Robeson   Miss  Ethel  Thompson  Lumberton 

Rockingham  Miss  Jennie  L.  Hill  Reidsville 

Rowan  Mrs.  Sujette  L.  Smith  Salisbury 

Sampson  J.  I.  Kornegay  Clinton 

Scotland  Joseph  P.  Bowser  Wagram 

Vance.   Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey  Henderson 

Wake.   Miss  S.  L.  Delany  125  W.  Cabarrus  St.,  Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Mary  M.  Games  Warrenton 

Wayne  Miss  Edna  E.  Mitchell.   Goldsboro 

Wilkes       
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LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

County —  Superintendent,  Principal,  Postoffice  Address 

Name  of  School  or  Other  Official  Head 

Alamance 

Burlington  ..   C.  C.  Haworth    Burlington 

Alexander 
Alleghany 

Glade  Valley  High  School  E.  B.  Eldridge  Glade  Valley 

Anson 

Wadesboro  High  School    C.  L.  Cates   Wadesboro 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Belhaven  High  School    C.  B.  Siske   Belhaven 

Washington  Graded  School  F.  L.  Ashley   Washington 

Bertie 

Aulander  High  School    C.  R.  Henshaw  Aulander 

Bladen 

Bladenboro  High  School.   Miss  Madge  Daniels.   Bladenboro 

Brunswick 
Buncombe 

Asheville  High  School  ...A.  J.  Hutchins   .Asheville 

Biltmore  High  School    Wade  Alexander    ...Biltmore 

Bingham  Military  School  Col.  S.  R.  McKee  Asheville 

City  High  School    Asheville 

Grove  Park  School.   Rev.  T.  A.  Cosgrove  Asheville 

Montreat  Normal  School  Miss  Sallie  Austin  Montreat 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  John  E.  Calfee   Asheville 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy   ._  Mother  M.  L.  Lorin   Asheville 

Burke 

Morganton  Graded  School    H.  F.  Srygley    Morganton 

Rutherford  College...   M.  T.  Hinshaw,  Pres  RutherfordTJollege 

Cabarrus 

Concord  Graded  School  J.  Oliver  Overcash   Concord 

Mont  Amoena  Seminary  Rev.  R.  A.  Goodman  Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Pleasant  College.    C.  F.  McAllister...    Mount  Pleasant 

Scotia  Seminary  (col.)   A.  W.  Verner   Concord 

Caldwell 

Davenport  College  J.  B.  Craven,  Pres   Lenoir 

Lenoir  High  School     Mary  E.  Coffey..   Lenoir 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Catawba  Academy    ...A.  C.  Sherrill    Newton 

Conover  College   .0.  W.  Kreinheder  Conover 

Hickory  High  School   R.  J.  Reveley  Hickory 

Startown  High  School   ..R.  W.  Whitener  Newton,  R.  F.  D. 

C  HATHAM 

Siler  City  High  School  W.  C.  Harward  -  ..Siler  City 

Cherokee 

Andrews  High  School   ...M.  T.  Edgerton  Andrews 

Chowan 

Edenton  High  School  Miss  Paulina  Hassell.   Edenton 

Clay 
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Cleveland 

Boiling  Springs  High  School  J.  D.  Huggins.    .-Boiling  Springs 

Kings  Mountain  Graded  School   F.  C.  Nye  Kings  Mountain 

Piedmont  School    W.  D.  Burns    Lawndale 

Shelby  High  School  -   J.  H.  Grigg  Shelby 

Columbus 

Chadbourn  High  School    James  A.  Padgett   ..Chadbourn 

Whiteville  High  School   B.  H.  Lewis     -Whiteville 

Craven 

New  Bern  High  School   R.  K.  Pitts   New  Bern 

Craven  County  Farm-Life  School  H.  L.  Joslyn  Vanceboro 

Cumberland 

Fayetteville  High  School  M.  B.  Andrews,  Supt  Fayetteville 

State  Normal  School  (col.)  E.  E.  Smith  Fayetteville 

C  Poplar  Branch  High  School  C.  U.  Williams   Poplar  Branch 

Dare 
Davidson 

Churchland  High  School—  —  W.  A.  Young   Linwood,  R.  1 

Lexington  High  School   L.  Grissom  Lexington 

Thomasville  High  School  —   Lois  Johnson   Thomasville 

Davie 

Duplin 

Teacheys  High  School   --Leo  Carr  Teacheys 

Wallace  High  School  —  E.  S.  Hendren  Wallace 

Durham 

Durham  High  School  F.  J.  Bates  Durham 

East  Durham  High  School   Herman  Jernigan  East  Durham 

Trinity  Park  High  School  -  --F.  S.  Aldridge   Durham 

West  Durham  High  School   D.  T.  Stutts...   West  Durham 

National  Training  School  (col.)-   J.  E.  Shepard  Durham 

Edgecombe 

Tarboro  High  School..-    ...John  M.  Shields  Tarboro 

Forsyth 

State  Normal  School  (col.)  S.  G.  Atkins  Winston-Salem 

Salem  Academy    Edwin  J.  Heath   Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem  High  School   J.  W.  Moore  Winston-Salem 

Franklin 

Franklinton  High  School    Hoy  Taylor  Franklinton 

Louisburg  High  School    W.  R.  Mills     Louisburg 

Gaston 

Bessemer  City  High  School  J.  J.  Rhyne   Bessemer  City 

Cherryville  High  School    Claude  Moser   ..Cherryville 

Dallas  High  School  J.  B.  Henson   Dallas 

Gastonia  High  School.   Ray  Armstrong  Gastonia 

Mount  Holly  High  School   E.  A.  Thompson    Mount  Holly 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Oxford  High  School    C.  G.  Credle   Oxford 

Greene 
Guilford 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  (col.). .J.  B.  Dudley   Greensboro 

Bennett  College  (col.)   Frank  Trigg    Greensboro 

Greensboro  High  School   G.  B.  Phillips  Greensboro 

High  Point  High  School    F.  M.  Waters  High  Point 

Jamestown  High  School   Fred  M.  Arrowood  Jamestown 

Oak  Ridge  Institute   T.  E.  Whitaker   Oak  Ridge 

Pleasant  Garden  High  School   Eugene  Idol   Pleasant  Garden 

Halifax 

Enfield  High  School  Claude  O.  Boseman   Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School  Mary  Powell    Roanoke  Rapids 

Scotland  Neck  High  School  L.  R.  Williford    Scotland  Neck 

Weldon  High  School   Annie  E.  Futrell   Weldon 
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Harnett 

Buies  Creek  Academy  ._.  -Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell  Buies  Creek 

Lillington  High  School  -  -  Vivian  Draper    Lillington 

Haywood 

Canton  High  School    Mrs.  A.  S.  Beaman   Canton 

Snyder  School  for  Boys   Clarence  E.  Snyder    Lake  Junaluska 

Waynesville  High  School  E.  J.  Robeson   ..Waynesville 

Haywood  Institute..   L.  B.  White    Clyde 

Henderson 

Blue  Ridge  School   J.  R.  Sandifer  Hendersonville 

Fassifern  School     Miss  Kate  Shipp  Hendersonville 

Fruitland  Institute    --N.  A.  Melton   .Hendersonville 

Hendersonville  High  School.  T.  W.  Valentine  Hendersonville 

Hertford 

Ahoskie  High  School.  N.  Wright     ..Ahoskie 

Hoke 

Raeford  High  School    S.  M.  Patton    Raeford 

Hyde 
Iredell 

Harmony  High  School  R.  H.  Lankford  Harmony 

Mooresville  High  School  J.  O.  Faulkner  Mooresville 

Statesville  High  School  R.  M.  Gray,  Supt..   Statesville 

Jackson 

Cullowhee  Normal  School   R.  L.  Madison    Cullowhee 

Johnston 

Clayton  High  School  B.  F.  Hassell    Clayton 

Selma  High  School..    i  1_.W.  B.  Crumpton...'.   Selma 

Smithfield  High  School  T.  H.  Franks     Smithfield 

Jones 

Lee 

Jonesboro  High  School    J.  G.  Allen     Jonesboro 

Sanford  High  School.     J.  S.  Truitt    Sanford 

Lenoir 

Kinston  High  School   B.  B.  Jones  Kinston 

Lincoln 

Lincolnton  High  School    .Nannie  Leach   Lincolnton 

Macon 

Franklin  Graded  School..   W.  H.  Crawford  ..Franklin 

Madison 

Mars  Hill  College   ..R.  L.  Moore,  Pres...   Mars  Hill 

Martin 

Williamston  High  School   M.  J.  Davis  Williamston 

McDowell 

Marion  High  School    T.  A.  Holton   Marion 

IVIecklen^bxjrg 

Charlotte  High  School   .Fred  McCall   Charlotte 

Huntersville  High  School   .W.  S.  Hough  Huntersville 

Matthews  High  School  B.  S.  Plaxco   Matthews 

Biddle  University,  Academic  Dept.  (col.)..H.  L.  McCrorey   Charlotte 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Troy  High  School   C.  Y.  Milton....  ....Troy 

Moore 

Carthage  High  School..   R.  K.  Hancock.    Carthage 

Sandhill  Farm-Life  School  J.  C.  Kelly    ..Vass 

Nash 

Red  Oak  High  School    Oscar  Creech  .Rocky  Mount,  R.  3 

Rocky  Mount  High  School   Lawrence  L.  Lohr   Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover 

Wilmington  High  School  ..Malcolm  G.  Little   ..Wilmington 

Northampton 

Rich  Square  High  School   G.  W.  Bradshaw   Rich  Square 
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Onslow 

Orange 

Chapel  Hill  High  School   Fred  W.  Morrison   ..Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico 
Pasquotank 

Elizabeth  City  High  School  A.  B.  Combs   ..Elizabeth  City 

State  Normal  School  (col.)   P.  W.  Moore...   Elizabeth  City 

Pender 

Burgaw  High  School    __.W.  L.  Beach   Burgaw 

Perquimans 
Person 

Roxboro  High  School..   A.  B.  Stalvey,  Supt   Roxboro 

Pitt 

Ayden  High  School   ...J.  E.  Sawyer  Ayden 

East  Carolina  Training  School   Robert  H.  Wright,  Pres.   Greenville 

Farmville  High  School  G.  R.  Wheeler   ...Farmville 

Greenville  Graded  School  T.  J.  Sachse  Greenville 

Grifton  High  School  W.  G.  Coltrane   Grifton 

Polk 

Stearns  High  School   W.  D.  Loy   Columbus 

Randolph 

Asheboro  High  School   .D.  W.  Maddox   .Asheboro 

Richmond 

Hamlet  High  School  Claud  Grigg   ..Hamlet 

Rockingham  High  School   Kate  Finley  Rockingham 

Robeson 

Lumberton  Graded  School.   J.  W.  R.  Norton  Lumberton 

Maxton  Graded  School    J.  R.  Workman  Maxton 

Rowland  High  School  E.  L.  Veasey  Rowland 

St.  Pauls  High  School    T.  S.  Teague   St.  Pauls 

Rockingham 

Leaksville  High  School   R.  A.  Sullivan    Leaksville 

Reidsville  High  School  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr  Reidsville 

Rowan 

Rowan  Farm-Life  School  O.  B.  Jones  China  Grove 

Salisbury  Graded  School  Frank  B.  John  Salisbury 

Spencer  Graded  School  E.  T.  McSwain  Spencer 

Livingston  College,  Academic  Dept.  (col.)-.D.  C.  Suggs  Salisbury 

Rutherford 

Forest  City  High  School   Benjamin  L.  Smith..   Forest  City 

Round  Hill  School  A.  C.  Warlick  Union  Mills 

Rutherfordton  High  School  John  O.  Wood...    ...Rutherfordton 

Westminster  School   T.  E.  P.  Woods  Rutherfordton 

Sampson 

Clinton  High  School  J.  O.  Bowman  Clinton 

Pineland  School  for  Girls  W.  J.  Jones  Salemburg 

Salemburg  High  School...   C.  E.  Snoddy   .Salemburg 

Scotland 

Laurinburg  High  School  Mrs.  W.  L.  Peace  Laurinburg 

Stanly 

Albemarle  High  School  J.  H.  Mclver...   Albemarle 

Stokes 
Surry 

Mount  Airy  High  School  _L.  M.  Epps  Mount  Airy 

Swain 

Bryson  City  High  School    B.  C.  Jones  Bryson  City 

Transylvania 

Brevard  Institute...   C.  H.  Trowbridge   .Brevard 

Tyrrell 
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Union 

Monroe  High  School   _.W.  F.  Stearnes  Monroe 

Wingate  High  School    C.  M.  Beach    Wingate 

Vance 

Henderson  Graded  School.  .  J.  T.  Alderman   Henderson 

Vance  County  Farm-Life  School  -G.  O.  Rogers  Middleburg 

Wake 

Cary  High  School   M.  B.  Dry....    --Cary 

Raleigh  High  School   J.  A.  Holmes...   Raleigh 

Wakelon  High  School  Owen  Odum    Zebulon 

Shaw  Univ.,  Academic  Dept.  (col.)  ..J.  L.  Peacock,  Pres    Raleigh 

St.  Augustine's  School  (col.)   Edgar  H.  Goold    Raleigh 

Warren 

Macon  High  School    H.  A.  Nanney     Macon 

Warrenton  High  School  W.  C.  Strowd  Warrenton 

Washington 

Watauga 

Appalachian  Training  School  B.  B.  Dougherty...  Boone 

Wayne 

Fremont  High  School    James  Moore   Fremont 

Goldsboro  High  School   S.  T.  Emory    Goldsboro 

Mount  Olive  High  School   J.  E.  Redfern...  Mount  Olive 

Wilkes 

Mountain  View  School    J.  M.  Hayes   Hays 

North  Wilkesboro  High  School   Elizabeth  Anderson   North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson 

Atlantic  Christian  College  -H.  S.  Hilley   Wilson 

Elm  City  High  School   __  D.  C.  Holt    Elm  City 

Wilson  High  School     J.  Shepard  Bryan   ..Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 
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INTRODUCTION 


There  has  been  a  need  for  some  time  for  the  preparation  of  a  list  of 
books  suitable  for  high  school  libraries.  This  bulletin  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  and 
should  meet  a  long-felt  need  in  this  State. 

Principals  desiring  to  establish  standard  high  schools  should  realize 
that  a  library  is  necessary.  The  books  are  well  selected,  but  the  prices 
given  are  temporary,  of  course.  Every  principal  in  ordering  books 
should  submit  a  list  to  some  dealer  and  ask  for  prices.  The  quotations 
are  made,  of  course,  at  the  peak  of  the  prices  and  should  not  remain 
permanent. 

Principals  should  study  the  value  of  parallel  and  reference  books  in 
high  school  work  and  should  use  them  freely.  This  will  enrich  the  high 
school  courses  more  than  any  other  single  thing. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


PREFACE 


The  preparation  of  this  bulletin  is  a  response  to  the  requests  received  for 
a  list  of  books  suitable  for  high  school  libraries.  Interest  in  this  matter 
was  stimulated  by  the  requirement  of  a  library  in  standard  schools.  A 
standard  school  Group  I  should  have  a  library  of  five  hundred  volumes,  and 
a  school  of  Group  II  three  hundred  volumes. 

This  requirement  of  a  library  in  each  school  was  made  because  the  kind  of 
work  that  should  be  done  in  a  high  school  is  not  possible  without  an  ade- 
quate library.  An  adequate  library  means,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  a 
room,  properly  equipped,  set  apart  for  the  library.  When  properly  used,  a 
library  becomes  a  most  helpful  agency  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

Not  all  of  the  books  suggested  in  this  list  should  be  ordered  by  each  school, 
but  selections  should  be  made  and  the  following  distribution  is  suggested: 

1.  All  of  the  reference  books  and  periodicals  suggested,  except  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, which  should  be  purchased  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Fifty  volumes  of  standard  fiction. 

3.  Fifty  volumes  of  standard  literature,  in  the  form  of  essays,  orations, 
addresses,  short  stories  and  dramas. 

4.  At  least  ten  of  the  books  suggested  on  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

5.  Twenty-five  books  on  Geography  and  Travel. 

6.  Seventy-five  volumes  of  History  and  Biography. 

7.  Good  editions  of  at  least  twenty-five  of  the  leading  British  and  Ameri- 
can poets. 

In  meeting  the  requirements  each  of  the  reference  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  counted  as  one  volume  in  the  three  hundred  books  required  for 
standard  schools. 

The  high  school  library  should  be  a  growing  library.  At  least  fifty  to 
seventy-five  dollars  a  year  should  be  used  for  additional  books.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  these  additions  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  fresh 
material  may  be  added  and  the  interest  of  the  students  thereby  sustained. 

As  already  indicated,  books  should  be  ordered  to  cover  the  various  subjects 
taught  in  the  high  school.  The  needs  of  a  particular  school  will  determine 
the  choice  of  books  within  the  range  already  suggested.  In  selecting  the 
books  the  purpose  of  a  library  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Library  books  are  to 
be  used.  The  hope  is  that  each  student  will  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture. This  is  certainly  one  of  the  functions  of  a  high  school  library.  Then 
again  it  should  afford  students  an  opportunity  to  get  information,  for  the 
next  best  thing  to  knowing  a  fact  is  knowing  where  to  find  it. 

The  prices  of  books  in  the  list  are,  of  course,  not  guaranteed.  It  would  be 
well,  perhaps,  to  submit  to  the  publishers  a  list  of  books  under  consideration 
and  secure  prices  and  terms.  Also,  it  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  order  books  from  some  reliable  general  dealer  in  books,  such  as  Baker- 
Taylor  Company,  New  York,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Southern  School 
Book  Depository,  Atlanta.  Ordering  from  such  a  dealer  will  facilitate  mat- 
ters when  books  of  several  publishers  are  ordered.  Several  dealers  should  be 
consulted  and  the  books  ordered  from  the  dealer  offering  the  lowest  prices. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  complete  directions  for  handling  the  work  of 
a  high  school  library.  The  library  should  be  put  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who 
has  had  some  training  in  library  work,  and  this  teacher  should  be  relieved  of 
a  part  of  her  teaching  work  in  order  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
library.  For  instructions  as  to  library  methods  and  conduct,  write  to  Miss 
Mary  T.  Palmer,  Secretary  North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  Publications  of  the  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  will 
be  found  helpful.  ^  s  /  /) 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


REFERENCE  BOOKS 

American  Yea?'  Book.  Appleton.  $3.00. 

Bartlett,  John — Familiar  Quotations.  Little.  $3.00. 

Crabb,  George — English  Synonyms.  Harper.  $1.25. 

Edgren,  A.  H.,  and  Burnett,  P.  B. — French  and  English  Dictionary.  Holt.  $1.50. 

Everyman's  Encyclopedia.  Ed.  by  Andrew  Boyle.  12  vol.  Dutton  (Every- 
man's Library.  Library  binding).  $12.00. 

Flugel,  J.  F.  A.  and  Others — German  and  English  Dictionary  for  Home  and 
School.  2  vols.  Stechert.  $4.50. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls — New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Funk. 
$14.00. 
or 

New  International  Dictionary.  Merriam.  $12.00. 

Gayley,  C.  M. — Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  and  in  Art.  Ginn.  $1.50. 
German  Dictionary.  Cassell.  $1.50. 
Harper's  Latin  Dictionary.  American  Book  Co.  $6.50. 
or 

Lewis,  C.  T. — Elementary  Latin  Dictionary.  American  Book  Co.  $2.00. 

New  International  Encyclopedia.  Ed.  2.  24  vols.  Dodd.  $120.00. 

Phyfe,  W.  H.  P. — 5,000  Facts  and  Fancies:  a  cyclopedia  of  important,  curious, 
quaint,  and  unique  information  in  history,  literature,  sciences,  and  art 
and  nature.  Putnam.  $5.00. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co. — Pub.  Neio  Imperial  Atlas  of  the  World.  Rand.  $1.75. 

Shepherd,  W.  R. — Historical  Atlas.   (American  Hist.  Series.  )  Holt.  $2.50. 

Spiers,  Alexander  and  Surenne,  G. — French  and  English  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary. (School  ed.)  Appleton.  $1.50. 

United  States  Congress — Official  Congressional  Directory.  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  Supt.  of  Documents.  Free. 

Who's  Who  in  America:  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable  Living  Men 
and  Women  of  the  United  States.  Ed.  by  A.  N.  Marquis  (biennial). 
Marquis.  $5.00.   (Not  required  in  Accredited  Schools,  Class  B.) 

World  Almanac.  New  York  World.  50c. 

PERIODICALS 

Literary  Digest.   (Weekly.)   New  York.  $4.00. 

National  Geographic  Magazine.  (Monthly.)  Washington,  D.  C.  $2.50. 

Popular  Mechanics.   (Monthly.  )  Chicago.  $2.00. 

American  Magazine.   (Monthly.)  New  York.  $2.50. 

World's  Work.   (Monthly.)  New  York.  $4.00. 

Youth's  Companion.   (Weekly.)  Boston.  $2.50. 

System.  (Monthly.)   Chicago.  $3.00. 

Progressive  Farmer.  (Weekly.)  Progressive  Farmer  Pub.  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
(For  schools  having  agricultural  courses.)  $1.00. 

The  English  Journal.   (Monthly.)  University  of  Chicago  Press.  $2.50. 

Crusader.  (Monthly.)  Springfield,  Mass.  (For  schools  having  Home  Eco- 
nomics course.)  $1.50. 

The  Independent.   (Weekly.)  New  York.  $4.00. 
or 

The  Outlook.  (Weekly.)  New  York.  $4.00. 
A  good  daily  newspaper. 
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INSPIRATION AIj  BOOKS — THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE 

Beveridge,  A.  J. — The  Young  Man  and  the  World.  Funk.  $1.75. 

Blackford,  Katherine — The  Job,  The  Man,  and  The  Boss.   Doubleday.  $1.50. 

Briggs,  L.  B.  R. — Girls  and  Education.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

Burwell,  D.  S. — The  Lure  of  the  City.  Funk.  $1.00. 

Canfield,  J.  H. — College  Student  and  His  Problems.  Macmillan.  $1.00. 

Cheley,  F.  H. — Stories  for  Talks  to  Boys.  Associated  Press.  $2.00. 

Cooper,  C.  S.— Why  Go  to  College.  Century.  $1.50. 

Engleman,  J.  O. — Moral  Education  in  School  and  Home.    Sanborn,  $1.75. 
Fowler,  N.  C. — Starting  in  Life.  Little.  $1.50. 

Franklin,  Benjamin — Poor  Richard's  Almanac  and  Other  Papers.  (Riverside 

Literature  Series.)  Houghton.  15c. 
Gannett,  W.  E. — Blessed  be  Drudgery.  Pott.   (Boards.)  35c. 
Gulick,  Luther— The  Efficient  Life.  Doubleday.  $1.20. 

 —The  Mind  and  Work.  Doubleday.  $1.20. 

Hubbard,  Elbert — Message  to  Garcia.  Roycrofters,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

James,  William — On  Some  of  Life's  Ideals.  Holt.  50c. 

Johnson,  F.  W. — The  Problems  of  Boyhood.  Univ.  Chicago  Press.  $1.00. 

Jordan,  D.  S. — College  and  the  Man.  Am.  Unitarian  Asso.  80c. 

Lorimer,  G.  H. — Letters  from  a  Self-made  Merchant  to  His  Son.  Grossett.  75c. 

MacGregor,  T.  D. — The  Book  of  Thrift.  Funk.  $1.00. 

Marden,  O.  S. — The  Exceptional  Employee.  Crowell.  $1.00. 

 — Joys  of  Living.  Crowell.  $1.25. 

 —Success.  Wilde.  $1.25. 

 — Training  for  Efficiency.  Crowell.  $1.25. 

Paine,  H.  E. — Girls  and  Women.  Houghton.  75c. 

Palmer,  Alice  Freeman — Why  Go  to  College?  Crowell.  50c. 

Parsons,  Frank — Choosing  a  Vocation.    Houghton,  $1.00. 

Pritchard,  M.  T.  and  Turkington,  Grace — Stories  of  Thrift  for  Young  Ameri- 
cans. Scribner.  $1.00. 
Richardson,  A.  S. — The  Girl  Who  Earns  Her  Own  Living.  Rickey.  $1.00. 
Sangster — Happy  School  Days. 

Smith,  H.  L. — Your  Biggest  Job,  School  or  Business.  Appleton.  $1.00. 
Spillman,  H.  C— Personality.  Gregg.  $2.00. 

Sterrett,  Mrs.  H.  E. — The  Charm  of  Fine  Manners.  Lippincott.  $1.00. 
Waterman,  Nixon — "Boy  Wanted."  Forbes.  $1.00. 
 — The  Girl  Wanted.  Forbes.  $1.00. 

Weaver,  E.  W.  and  Byler,  J.  F. — Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys.  Barnes.  $1.00. 
Wilson,  C.  D. — Working  One's  Way  Through  College  and  University. 
McClurg.  $1.00. 

Wright,  H.  P. — From  School  Through  College.  Yale  Univ.  Press.  $1.00. 

HISTORY 
Ancient  History 

Maspero,  G.  C.  C. — Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Appleton.  $1.50. 
Seignobos,  Charles — History  of  Ancient  Civilization.  Scribner.  $1.25. 

(Biography,  Plays  and  Poetry,  Historical  Fiction) 

Abbott,  Evelyn — Pericles:  Pericles  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens.  Putnam. 
$1.50. 

Davis,  W.  S. — A  Friend  of  Ccesar.  Macmillan.  50c. 

Homer — Iliad.  Trans,  by  Lang,  Leaf  and  Myers.  Macmillan.  80c. 

 — Odyssey.  Trans,  by  Butcher  and  Lang.  Macmillan.  80c. 

Kingsley,  Charles — Hypatia.  Macmillan.  $1.00. 
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Macaulay,  T.  B. — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Other  Poems.  Merrill.  30c. 
Oman,  C.  W.  C. — Seven  Roman  Statesmen  of  the  Later  Republic.  Longman's. 
$1.60. 

Shakespeare,  William — Anthony  and  Cleopatra;  Coriolanus ;  Julius  Cmsar. 

(Rolfe  ed.)  American  Book  Co.  56c  each. 
Snedeker,  C.  D. — The  Spartan.  Doubleday.  $1.35. 
Wallace,  Lew — Ben  Hur:  A  Tale  of  the  Christ.  Grosset.  75c. 
Wheeler,  B.  I. — Alexander  the  Great.  Putnam.  $1.50. 
White,  J.  S.  (Editor)— Plutarch.  Putnam.  $1.75. 

Greece 

Blummer,  Hugo — Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Funk.  $2.00. 
Church,  A.  J. — Pictures  from  Greek  Life  and  Story.  Putnam,  n.  d.  $1.25. 
Fowler,  W.  W. — City-State  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
Guerber,  H.  A. — Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  American  Book  Co.  $1.00. 
Tucker,  T.  G. — Life  in  Ancient  Athens.  Macmillan.  $1.25. 

Rome 

Abbott,  F.  F. — The  Common  People  of  Ancient  Rome.  Scribner.  $1.50. 
Bryce,  James — Holy  Roman  Empire  (Revised).  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
Gibbon,  Edward — Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Abr.  ed.  American 
Book  Co.  $1.25. 

Herberman,  G.  C. — Business  Life  in  Ancient  Rome.  American  Book  Co.  30c. 
Lytton,  Edward  Bulwer — Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  Little.  $1.00. 
Shumway,  E.  S. — A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome.  Heath.  75c. 
Wilkins,  A.  S. — Roman  Antiquities.  American  Book  Co.  35c. 

General  History 

Archer,  T.  A.  and  Kingsford,  C.  L. — The  Crusades.  Putnam.  $1.50. 

Creasy,  Sir  E.  S. — The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World.  Harper.  $1.25. 

Gardiner,  S.  R. — Thirty  Years  War.  Longman's.  $1.00. 

Lodge,  Richard — Close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  1273-1494.  Macmillan.  $1.75. 

Mahan,  A.  T. — Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  History.  Little.  $4.00. 

Tappan,  E.  M. — When  Knights  Were  Bold.  Houghton.  $2.00. 

Yonge,  C.  M. — Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  Macmillan.  $1.00. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Creighton,  Mandell — The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  Scribner.  90c. 
Freeman,  E.  A. — A  Short  History  of  the  No?-man  Conquest.  Oxford  University 
Press.  50c. 

Froude,  J.  A. — English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Scribner.  $1.50. 
Green,  J.  R. — Short  History  of  the  English  People.  American  Book  Co.  $1.20. 
Guerber,  H.  A. — Story  of  the  English.  American  Book  Co.  65c. 
Lanier,  Sidney — Boy's  King  Arthur.  Scribner.  $1.80. 
Lawless,  Emily — Story  of  Ireland.  Putnam.  $1.50. 
Macaulay,  T.  B. — History  of  England.  2  vols.  Harper.  $1.25. 
McCarthy,  Justin — Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  Harper.  $1.50. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter — Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  Macmillan.  $1.75. 
Synge,  M.  B. — Short  History  of  Social  Life  in  England.  Barnes.  $1.50. 
Towle,  G.  M. — Young  People's  History  of  Ireland.  Lothrop.  $1.00. 
Usher,  A.  P. — Introduction  to  the  Industrial  History  of  England.  Houghton. 
$2.50. 

Warren,  H.  P. — Stories  from  English  History.  Heath.  80c. 
Woodward,  W.  H. — Short  History  of  the  Expansion  of  the  British  Empire. 
Putnam.  $1.00. 
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Biography 

Besant,  Sir  Walter — Story  of  King  Alfred.  Appleton.  35c. 

Bryce,  James — Gladstone:  His  Characteristics  as  Man  and  Statesman. 

Century.  $1.00. 
Creighton,  Mandell — Cardinal  Woolsey.  Macmillan.  75c. 
Firth,  C.  H. — Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans  in  England. 

Putnam.  $1.50. 
Freeman,  E.  A. — William  the  Conqueror.  Macmillan.  75c. 
Macaulay,  T.  B. — Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.  Houghton.  40c. 

 — William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  Merrill.  25c. 

Mackie,  R.  L. — Story  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Crowell.  $1.50. 
Morley,  John — Edmund  Burke.  Harper.  75c. 

Richards,  L.  E. — Florence  Nightingale,  the  Angel  of  the  Crimea.  Appleton. 
$1.25. 

Southey,  Robert — The  Life  of  Horatio  Nelson.  Longman's.  40c. 
Tappan,  E.  M. — In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Lothrop.  $1.00. 
Towle,  G.  M. — Francis  Drake,  The  Sea  King  of  Devon.  Lothrop.  60c. 
Wheeler,  H.  F.  B. — The  Boy's  Wellington.  Crowell.  $1.50. 

France 

History,  Biography  and  Historical  Fiction 
Adams,  G.  B. — Growth  of  the  French  Nation.  Macmillan.  $1.25. 
Belloc,  Hilaire — The  French  Revolution.  Holt.  50c. 
 — Robespierre.  Scribner.  $2.00. 

Davis,  W.  S. — History  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of 

Versailles.  Houghton.  $4.00. 
Dickens,  Charles — A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Oxford  Univ.  Press.  $1.00. 
Doyle,  Sir  A.  C. — The  White  Company.  Burt.  $1.00. 
Duruy,  Victor — History  of  France.  Crowell.  $2.00. 
Eginhard — Life  of  Charlemagne.  American  Book  Co.  30c. 
Erckman,  Emile,  and  Chatrian,  Alexandre — The  Conscript.  Scribner.  $1.25. 
Fournier,  August — Napoleon  the  First.  Holt.  $2.00. 
Gras,  Felix — Reds  of  the  Midi.  Appleton.  $1.35. 
Hassell,  Arthur — The  French  People.  Appleton.  $1.50. 
Hugo,  Victor — Les  Miserables.  2  vols.  Crowell.  $2.50. 
Lowell,  E.  J. — The  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution.  Houghton.  $2.00. 
Lowell,  F.  C. — Joan  of  Arc.  Houghton.  $2.00. 

Perkins,  J.  B. — Richelieu  and  the  Growth  of  French  Power.  Putnam.  $1.50. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter — Quentin  Durward.  Houghton.  $1.00. 
Wheeler,  H.  F.  B. — The  Boy's  Napoleon.  Crowell.  $1.50. 

Germany 

History  and  Biography 
Bradley,  Henry — Story  of  the  Goths.  Putnam.  $1.50. 
Headlam,  J.  W. — Bismarck  and  the  Foundation  of  the  German  Empire. 
Putnam.  $1.50. 

Lewis,  C.  T. — History  of  Germany.  American  Book  Co.  $1.50. 
Macaulay,  T.  B. — Essay  on  Frederick  the  Great.  Merrill.  25c. 
Singmaster,  Elsie — Martin  Luther.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

United  States 

Bassett,  J.  S. — Short  History  of  the  United  States.  Macmillan.  $2.50. 
Bradley,  A.  G. — The  Fight  with  Finance  for  America.  Dutton.  $3.00. 
Brady,  C.  T. — Border  Fights  and  Fighters.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 
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Coman,  Catherine — Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  Macmillan. 
$1.60. 

Drake,  F.  S. — Indian  History  for  Young  Folks.  Harper.  $3.00. 
Earle,  M.  A. — Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  Macmillan.  50c. 
Eggleston,  Edward — The  Beginners  of  a  Nation.  Appleton.  $1.50. 
Elson,  H.  W. — History  of  the  United  States.  Macmillan.  $1.75. 
Fiske,  John — The  American  Revolution.  2  vols.  Houghton.  $3.60. 

 — The  Beginners  of  New  England.  Houghton.  $1.80. 

 — The  Critical  Period  of  American  History.  Houghton.  $1.80. 

Prank,  W.  D. — Our  America.  Boni.  $2.00. 

Haworth,  P.  L. — The  United  States  in  Our  Own  Times.  1865-1920.  Scribner. 
$2.25. 

Humphrey,  Grace — Women  in  American  History.  Bobbs.  $1.50. 
Krafft,  H.  F.,  and  Norris,  W.  B. — Sea  Power  in  American  History.  Century. 
$4.00. 

Lingley,  C.  R. — Since  the  Civil  War.  Century.  $2.65. 
Lummis,  C.  J. — Spanish  Pioneers.  McClurg.  $1.00. 
Nicolay,  Helen — Our  Nation  in  the  Building.  Century.  $2.50. 
Parkman,  Francis — A  Half  Century  of  Conflict.  Little.  $4.00. 

 — LaSalle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West.  Little.  $2.00. 

 — Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  2  vols.  Little.  $4.00. 

 — Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World.  Little.  $2.00. 

Wilson,  Woodrow — Division  and  Reunion.  Longman's.  $1.25. 

Stevenson,  B.  E.  (Comp.) — Poems  of  American  History.  Houghton.  $3.00. 

Biography 

Antin,  Mary — The  Promised  Land.  Houghton.  $1.75. 
Brooks,  E.  C. — Woodroio  Wilson  as  President.  Row. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  C.  C. — Village  Life  in  America.  Holt.  $1.30. 
Davis,  M.  W. — The  Book  of  Lincoln.  Doran.  $3.00. 
Dellenbaugh,  S.  F. — George  Armstrong  Custes.  Macmillan.  50c. 
Eastman,  C.  A. — Indian  Boyhood.  Doubleday.  $1.70. 
Franklin,  Benjamin — Autobiography.  Houghton.  75c. 

Frothingham,  J.  P. — Sea  Fighters  from  Drake  to  Farragut.  Scribner.  $1.20. 

Gilchrist,  B.  B. — Life  of  General  Sheridan.  Crowell.  $1.50. 

Gilman,  Bradley — Robert  E.  Lee.  Macmillan.  50c.  4 

Goss,  W.  L. — Boy's  Life  of  General  Sheridan.  Crowell.  $1.50. 

Holland,  R.  S. — William  Penn.  Macmillan.  50c. 

Johnson,  Rossiter — Captain  John  Smith.  Macmillan.  50c. 

Jones,  F.  A. — Thomas  Alva  Edison.  Crowell.  $2.00. 

Keller,  Helen — Story  of  My  Life.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 

Larcom,  Lucy — A  New  England  Girlhood.  Houghton.  75c. 

Lossing,  B.  J. — Two  Spies.  Appleton.  $2.00. 

Mitchell,  S.  W.—The  Youth  of  Washington.  Century.  $1.50. 

Muir,  John — Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth.  Houghton.  $2.00. 

Nicolay,  Helen — Boy's  Life  of  U.  S.  Grant.  Century.  $1.50. 

 — Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Century.  $1.50. 

Riis,  Jacob — The  Making  of  an  American.  Macmillan.  $2.00. 

Root,  J.  C. — Nathan  Hale.  Macmillan.  50c. 

Scudder,  H.  E. — George  Washington.  Houghton.  60c. 

Schurz,  Carl — Abraham  Lincoln.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

Sutcliffe,  A.  C. — Robert  Fulton.  Macmillan.  50c. 

Seelye,  Mrs.  E.  E. — The  Story  of  Columbus.  Appleton.  $1.75. 

Thwaites,  R.  G. — Daniel  Boone.  Appleton.  $1.00. 
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Tooker,  L.  F. — John  Paul  Jones.  Macmillan.  50c. 
Washington,  Booker  T. — Up  From  Slavery.  Houghton.  60c. 
Wister,  Owen — Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Small.  50c. 

Historical  Fiction 
Andrews,  M.  R.  S. — The  Perfect  Tribute.  Scribner.  50c. 
Atherton,  Gertrude — The  Conqueror.  Stokes.  $1.50. 
Austin,  Mrs  J.  G. — Betty  Alclen.  Houghton.  $1.25. 

 — Standish  of  Standish.  Houghton.  $1.25. 

Barrs,  Mrs.  A.  E. — The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon.  Dodd.  $1.25. 
Bennett,  John — Barnaby  Lee.  Century.  $1.50. 
Catherwood,  Mrs.  M.  H. — Romance  of  Dollard.  Century.  $1.25. 
Chambers,  R.  W. — Cardigan.  Harper.  $1.50. 

Churchill,  Winston — The  Crossing.  The  Crisis.  Richard  Carvel.  Grosset. 
75c  each. 

Cooper,  J.  F. — The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Holt.  $1.35. 

 — The  Pilot.  The  Prairie.  The  Spy.  Putnam.  $1.25  each. 

Fox,  John — The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  Grosset.  75c. 

Frederick,  Harold — In  the  Valley.  Scribner.  $1.35. 

Glasgow,  Ellen — The  Battle  Ground.  Doubleday.  $1.35. 

Hale,  E.  E. — The  Man  Without  a  Country.  Little.  50c. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — The  Scarlet  Letter.  Houghton.  90c. 

Jackson,  H.  H. — Ramona.    Little.  $1.35. 

Mitchell,  S.  W.—Hugh  Wynne.  Century.  $1.50. 

Page,  T.  N. — Red  Rock.  Scribner.  $1.35. 

Parker,  Gilbert — Seats  of  the  Mighty.  Appleton.  $1.35. 

Stowe,  H.  B. — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Houghton.  $1.50. 

North  Carolina  History 

Allen,  W.  C. — North  Carolina  History  Stories.  B.  F.  Johnson,  Richmond. 
Connor,  R.  D.  W. — Makers  of  North  Carolina  History.    Thompson  Pub.  Co., 
Raleigh. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W. — Story  of  the  Old  North  State.  Lippincott. 
Hill,  D.  H. — Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina.  Alfred  Williams  & 
Co.,  Raleigh. 

McCorkle,  L.  A. — Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State.  Heath. 

Historical  Fiction — General 

Barr,  Amelia — Friend  Olivia.  Dodd.  $1.25. 

Besant,  Sir  Walter — For  Faith  and  Freedom.  Harper.  $1.25. 

Bennett,  John — Master  Skylark.  Century.  $1.50. 

Blackmore,  R.  D. — Lorna  Boone.  Grossett.  75c. 

Clemens,  S.  L. — The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  Harper.  $1.75. 

Kingsley,  Charles — Westward,  Ho!  Macmillan.  $1.25. 

Lytton,  Edward  Bulwer — Harold,  The  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  Little.  $1.00. 
Pyle,  Howard — Men  of  Iron.  Harper.  $2.00. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter— Ivanhoe.  Houghton.  $2.50. 

 — Kenilworth.  Lippincott.  $1.50. 

 — Rob  Roy.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

 — The  Talisman.  Lippincott.  $1.50. 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — The  Black  Arrow.  Scribner.  $1.00. 

 — David  Balfour.  Scribner.  $1.00. 

 — Kidnapped.  Jacobs.  $1.00. 

Thackeray,  W.  M. — History  of  Henry  Esmond.  Harper.  $1.75. 
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WORLD  WAR  BOOKS 

A  great  many  books  were  inspired  by  the  World  War.  Every  student  should 
read  a  few  of  these. 

Aldrich,  Mildred — Hilltop  on  the  Marne.  Houghton.  $1.25. 
Benezet,  L.  P  —  World  War  and  What  Was  Behind  It.  Scott.  60c. 
Blasco,  Ibanez  Vicente — The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  Dutton. 
$1.90. 

Cholmondelay,  Alice — Christine.  Macmillan.  $1.25. 

Davis,  W.  S  — Roots  of  the  War.  Century.  $1.50. 

Empey,  Arthur  Guy — Over  the  Top.  Putnam.  $1.50. 

Gerard,  J.  W. — My  Four  Years  in  Germany.  Doran.  $2. 

Gordy,  W.  F. — The  Causes  and  Meaning  of  the  Great  War.  Scribner. 

Greene,  E.  B.  (Editor) — War  Readings.  Scribner. 

Hagedorn,  Hermann — You  Are  the  Hope  of  the  World.  Macmillan.  50c. 
A  book  admirably  calculated  to  develop  an  intelligent  patriotism. 

 — Where  Do  You  Stand?  Macmillan.  60c. 

An  interesting,  worth-while  book. 
Hall,  J.  B. — Kitchener's  Mob.  Houghton.  $1.25. 
Hankey,  D.  W.  A. — A  Student  in  Arms.  Dutton.  $1.50. 

"A  book  of  high  spiritual  idealism  as  well  as  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in 
the  trenches  of  Flanders."  The  author  was  killed  in  action  in  October, 
1916. 

Hay,  Ian  (pseud.) — The  First  Hundred  Thousand.  Houghton.  $1.50. 
Hayes,  C.  J.  H. — A  Brief  History  of  the  Great  War.  Macmillan.  $3.50. 
Huard,  Mme.  F.  W. — My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honour.  Doran.  $1.35. 
Kelly,  Mrs.  F.  F. — What  America  Did:  A  Record  of  Achievement  in  the 

Prosecution  of  the  War.  Dutton.  $2.00. 
McMaster,  J.  B. — The  United  States  in  the  World  War.  2  vols.  $6.00. 
Peat,  Harold  R. — Private  Peat.  Bobbs-Merrill.  $1.50. 

"The  author  was  a  member  of  the  first  Canadian  contingent  and 
served  two  years  on  the  French  front.    Entertainingly  written." 
Powell,  Lyman  P. — The  Spirit  of  Democracy.  Rand-McNally.  75c. 
Simonds,  F.  H. — History  of  the  World  War.  5  vols.  Doubleday. 

(Write  publisher  for  information.) 
Smith,  T.  D.  A. — The  Soul  of  Germany.  Doran.  $1.25. 

A  severe  criticism  on  German  ideals  and  practices. 
Usher,  R.  G. — Story  of  the  Great  War.  Macmillan.  $3.25. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry — Fighting  for  Peace.  Scribner.  $1.25. 

The  personal  experiences  and  observation  of  our  Minister  to  Holland. 
Wilson,  Woodrow — Why  We  Are  at  War.  Harper.  50c. 
West,  W.  M. — The  War  and  the  New  Age.  Allyn. 
Wister,  Owen — The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.  Macmillan.  50c. 

"The  author  expresses  with  great  force  his  former  admiration  of  Ger- 
many, his  present  disillusionment,  and  his  regret  over  the  passivity  of 
the  United  States."   Published  in  1915. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Allen,  W.  H. — Woman's  Part  in  Government,  Whether  She  Votes  or  Not. 
Dodd.  $1.50. 

Ashley,  R.  L. — American  Federal  State.  Macmillan.  $2.00. 
Beard,  C.  A. — American  City  Government.  Century.  $2.00. 
Beard,  C.  A. — American  Government  and  Politics.  Rev.  Ed.  Macmillan. 
$2.10. 
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Becker,  C.  L. — The  United  States:  An  Experiment  in  Democracy.  Harper. 
$2.50. 

Boynton,  F.  D. — School  Civics.  Rev.  Ed.  Ginn.  $1.12. 

Bruere,  Henry — The  New  City  Government :  A  Discussion  of  Municipal  Ad- 
ministration Based  on  a  Survey  of  Ten  Commission  Governed  Cities. 
New  Ed.  $2.00. 

Bryce,  James — American  Commonwealth.  Abr.  Ed.  Macmillan.  $1.75. 
Bullock,  E.  D. — Tlie  Short  Ballot.  Wilson.  $1.25. 

Croly,  Herbert — Promise  of  American  Life.    (Standard  Library.)  Macmillan. 

50c. 

Davis,  P.  and  Schwartz,  B. — Immigration  and  Americanization:  Selected 
Readings.  Ginn.  $4.00. 

Fairchild,  H.  P. — Immigration,  a  World  Movement  and  Its  American  Signifi- 
cance. Macmillan.  $1.75. 

Fenwick,  C.  G. — Political  Systems  in  T?'a?isitio7i:  War-time  and  After. 
Century.  $1.75. 

Finch,  C.  E. — Everyday  Civics.  American  Book  Co. 

Forman,  S.  E. — The  American  Democracy.  Century.  $1.75. 

Forman,  S.  E. — Advanced  Civics:  The  Spirit,  The  Form,  and  the  Function  of 
the  American  Government.  Century.  $1.25. 

Howe,  F.  C. — The  City:  The  Hope  of  Democracy.  New  Ed.  Scribner.  $1.25. 

Jenks,  Edward — The  State  and  the  Nation.  Dutton.  $2.00. 

Kimball,  Everett — The  National  Government  of  the  United  States.  Ginn. 
$3.60. 

Roberts,  Peter — New  Immigration.  Macmillan.  $4.00. 

Willoughby,  W.  W. — The  Rights  and  Duties  of  American  Citizenship. 

American  Book  Co.  $1.00. 
Willoughby,  W.  F. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Government  of  Modem 

States.  Century.  $2.75. 
Wilson,  Woodrow — The  New  Freedom.  Doubleday.  $1.00. 
 —The  State.  Heath.  $2.00. 

SCIENCE 

General  and  Applied 

(The  following  list  of  books  on  Science  subjects  does  not  include  the  textbooks  adopted  for 
use  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.) 

Bishop,  Farnham — Story  of  the  Submarine.  Century.  $1.00. 
Bond,  A.  R. — On  the  Battlefront  of  Engineering.  Century.  $1.30. 
Daniels,  F.  H. — Furnishing  of  a  Modest  Home.  Atkinson.  $1.00. 
Harrison,  Newton — Making  Wireless  Outfits.  Spon.  50c. 
Holland,  R.  S. — Historic  Inventions.  Jacobs.  $1.50. 

Kennelly,  A.  E. — Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Wireless  Telephony.  Moffat. 
$1.25. 

Snyder,  W.  H. — Fi?st  Year  Science.  Allyn.  $1.25. 

Warman,  Cy. — Story  of  the  Railroad.   (Story  of  the  West.)   Appleton.  $1.35. 
Wheeler,  C.  G. — A  B  C  of  Woodworking.  Putnam.  $1.50. 
Williams,  Archibald — Romance  of  Modern  Invention.  Lippincott.  $1.50. 
Yerkes,  R.  M.  (Editor) — The  New  World  of  Science:  Its  Development  During 
the  War.  Century.  $3.00. 

Biology 

Including  Botany  and  Zoology 
Abbott,  James  F. — Elementary  Principles  of  Biology.  Macmillan. 
Andrews,  E.  F. — Practical  Course  in  Botany.  American  Book  Co.  $1.25. 
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Bailey,  L.  H. — Human  and  Animal  Biology.  Macmillan. 

 — Lessons  With  Plants.  Macmillan. 

Biglow,  M.  A. — An  Introduction  to  Biology.  Macmillan. 
Blanchan,  Neltje — Bird  Neighbors.  Doubleday. 
Bostock,  F.  C. — Training  of  Wild  Animals.  Century.  $1.00. 
Buckley,  A.  B. — Winners  in  Life's  Race.  Appleton. 

Burroughs,  John — Birds  and  Bees  and  Other  Studies  in  Nature.  Houghton. 
60c. 

Burroughs,  John — Essays:  Wake  Robin,  etc.  Houghton. 

Burroughs,  John — Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers.   (School  Ed.)  Houghton. 
60c. 

Chapman,  F.  M. — Bird  Life:  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Our  Common  Birds. 

Appleton.  $2.25. 
Comstock,  J.  H. — Insect  Life.  (New  Ed.)  Appleton.  $2.00. 
Conn,  H.  W. — Bacteria,  Yeast  and  Moulds  in  the  Home.    (Rev.  Ed.)  Ginn. 

$1.20. 

Coulter,  J.  M. — Fundamentals  of  Plant  Breeding.  Appleton. 

Coulter,  J.  M„  and  Barnes,  C.  R.,  and  Cowles,  H.  C. — Textbook  of  Botany. 

2  vols.  American  Book  Co.  $4.00. 
DeGroat,  H..  C. — Bird  Studies  for  Home  and  School.  DeGroat,  Buffalo.  $2.00. 
Emmerson  and  Weed — Our  Trees:  How  to  Know  Them.  Lippincott. 
Harwood,  W.  S. — Neiv  Creations  in  Plant  Life.  Macmillan. 
Hodge,  C.  F. — Nature  Study  and  Life.  Ginn.  $1.50. 
Hornaday,  W.  T. — American  Natural  History.  1  vol.  Scribner.  $4.00. 
Jordan,  D.  S.,  and  Kellogg,  V.  L.,  and  Heath,  Harold — Animal  Studies. 

Appleton.   (Twentieth  Century  Books.)  $1.30. 
Keeler,  H.  L. — Our  Native  Trees  and  How  to  Identify  Them.  Scribner.  $2.00. 
Matthews,  F.  S. — Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers.  Putnam.  $2.00. 
Moons — The  Book  of  Forest?'y.  Appleton. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  F.  T.  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana) — How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers. 

(New  Ed.,  Enl.).  Scribner.  $2.00. 
Reese,  A.  M. — Outlines  of  Economic  Zoology.  Blakiston.  $2.00. 
Roberts,  C.  G.  D. — Haunters  of  the  Silences:  A  Book  of  Animal  Life. 

Grosset.  75c. 

Seton,  E.  T. — Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.  Scribner.  $1.75. 
Thomson,  J.  A. — Secrets  of  Animal  Life.  Holt.  $2.50. 

Astronomy 

Ball,  Sir  Robert — The  Earth's  Beginning.  Appleton.  $1.80. 

Ball,  Sir  Robert— Starland.   (Rev.  Ed.)   Ginn.  $1.00. 

Chambers,  G.  F. — Story  of  the  Stars.  Appleton.  35c. 

Lewis,  I.  M. — Splendors  of  the  Sky.  Duffield.  $1.75. 

Proctor,  Mary — The  Giant  Sun  and  His  Family.  Silver.  50c. 

Serviss,  G.  P. — Astronomy  With  an  Opera  Glass.  Appleton.  $1.35. 

Todd,  D.  P. — New  Astronomy  for  Beginners.  American  Book  Co.  $1.30. 

Chemistry 

Byrd,  R.  M. — Modern  Science  Reader.  Macmillan. 

Collins,  A.  F. — The  Amateur  Chemist.  Appleton.  $1.50. 

Johnson,  J.  F.  W. — Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  Appleton. 

Martin,  Geoffrey — Triumphs  and  Wonders  of  Modern  Chemistry.   De  Van 

Nostrand.  $2.00. 
Philip,  J.  C. — Romance  of  Modern  Chemistry.  Lippincott.  $1.50. 
Rawley,  H.  T.,  and  Farrell,  H.  W. — Principles  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  the 

Household.  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine  Co.  $1.50. 
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Slosson,  E.  E. — Creative  Chemistry.  Century.  $2.50. 

Tottingham,  W.  E.,  and  Ince,  J.  W. — Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
Webb.  $1.60. 

Wiley,  Harvey — Foods  and  Their  Adulterations.  Blakiston. 

Woodhull,  J.  C. — Manual  of  Home-made  Apparatus.  Barnes.  80c. 

Woodman,  A.  G. — Air,  Water  and  Food  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint.  Wiley. 

Electricity 

Adams,  J.  H. — Harper's  Electricity  Book  for  Boys.  Harper.  $1.50. 
Benjamin,  Park — Age  of  Electricity.  Scribner.  $2.00. 
Collins,  A.  F. — The  Booh  of  Electricity.  Appleton. 
Gibson,  C.  R. — Electricity  of  Today.  Lippincott. 

Meadowcroft,  W.  H. — A  B  C  of  Electricity,  Including  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

(New  Ed.)  Rev.  Excelsior.  50c. 
Munro,  John — Story  of  Electricity.  Appleton.  35c. 

Geology  and  Physical  Geography 

Arey  and  Others — Physiography  for  High  Schools.  Heath. 
Dana,  J.  D. — Geological  Story  Briefly  Told.  American  Book  Co.  $1.15. 
Gilbert,  G.  K.,  and  Brigham,  A.  P. — Introduction  to  Physical  Geography. 
Appleton.  $1.25. 

Heilprin,  Angelo — Earth  and  Its  Story;  A  First  Book  of  Geology.  Silver. 
$1.00. 

Redway — Elementary  Physical  Geography.  Scribner. 

Schrader,  F.  J.  D. — Foundations  of  Geography  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Oxford.  $1.15. 

Shaler,  N.  S. — Aspects  of  the  Earth ;  A  Popular  Account  of  Some  Familiar 
Geological  Phenomena.  Scribner.  $2.50. 

Physics 

Hawkins,  V.  D. — Applied  Physics  for  Elementary  Courses.  Longman's.  $1.30. 

Hopkins,  T.  M. — Experimental  Science.  2  vols.  Munn. 

Houston,  E.  J. — The  Wonder  Book  of  Light.  Stokes.  $1.50. 

James,  W.  H.,  and  Mackenzie,  M.  C. — Principles  of  Mechanism.  Wiley.  $1.50. 

Maxwell,  J.  C. — Theory  of  Light.  Longman's.  $1.50. 

Rotch,  A.  L. — Conquest  of  the  Air.  Moffatt.  $1.00. 

Smith,  L.  Y. — The  Romance  of  Aircraft.  Stokes.  $2.50. 

Commercial  Geography 

Abbott,  W.  J. — Story  of  Our  Merchant  Marine.  Dodd.  $2.50. 
Adams,  C.  C. — A  Commercial  Geography.  Appleton.  $1.40. 
Keller,  A.  G.,  and  Bishop,  A.  L. — Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography. 
Ginn. 

Redway — Commercial  Geography.  Scribner. 

Robinson,  E.  V.  D. — Commercial  Geography.  Rand-McNally  Co. 

Smith,  J.  R. — The  World's  Food  Resources.  Holt.  $3.50. 

Commercial 

Cleveland,  F.  A. — First  Lessons  in  Finance.  Appleton. 

Day,  Clive — A  History  of  Commerce.  Longman's. 

Dunbar,  C.  F. — Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  Putnam. 

Eaton  and  Stevens — Commercial  Work  and  Training  for  Girls.  Macmillan. 
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Gardner,  E.  H. — Effective  Business  Letters:  Their  Requirements  and  Prepa- 
ration, with  Specific  Directions  for  Various  Types  of  Letters  Commonly 
Used  in  Business.   (2d  Ed.).  Ronald.  $2.00. 

Garrison,  E.  E. — Accounting  Every  Business  Man  Should  Know.  Doubleday. 

Hall,  S.  R. — Writing  an  Advertisement.  Houghton. 

Hollingsworth,  H.  L. — Advertising  and  Selling.  Appleton. 

Huffcutt,  E.  W. — Elements  of  Business  Law.  Ginn. 

Johnson,  E.  R. — Elements  of  Transportation.  Appleton. 

Marden,  0.  S. — The  Progressive  Business  Man.  Crowell. 

Smith,  J.  R. — Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography. 

Stockwell,  H.  G. — Essential  Elements  of  Business  Character.  Revell.  60c. 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Borden,  W.  E. — Banking  and  Business  Methods.  Rand.  $1.50. 
Carver,  T.  N. — Principles  of  Rural  Economics.  Ginn. 

 — Principles  of  Political  Economics.  Ginn. 

Ely,  R.  T.,  and  Wicker,  G.  R. — Elementary  Principles  of  Economics.  Mac- 
millan. 

Ellwood,  C.  A. — Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems.  (Rev.  Ed.).  American 

Book  Co.  $1.00. 
Thompson,  C.  M. — Elementary  Economics.  Sanborn. 
Towne,  E.  T. — Social  Problems.  Macmillan. 

Galpin,  C.  J. — Rural  Life:  A  Survey  of  the  Country  Life  Problems.  Century. 
$2.50. 

Jewett,  Mrs.  Frances — Town  and  City.   (Gulick  Hygiene  Series.)  60c. 


TEXTS  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 

Texts 

First  Year 

Soils  (one  of  the  following) : 

Lyon — Soils  and  Fertilizers.  Macmillan.  $1.05. 

Weir — Productive  Soils.  Lippincott.  $2.00. 
Crops  (one  of  the  following)  : 

Montgomery — Productive  Farm  Crops.  Lippincott.  $1.88. 

Hunt  and  Burkett — Soils  and  Crops.  Orange.  $1.20. 

Dairying:  Second  Year 

Eckles  and  Warren — Dairy  Farming.  Macmillan.  $1.05. 
Animal  Husbandry  (one  or  more  of  the  following) : 

Harper — Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools.  Macmillan.  $1.20. 

Hunt  and  Burkett — Farm  A7iimals.  Lippincott.  $1.20. 

Plumb — Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry.  Webb.  93c. 

Poultry : 

Kaupp — Essentials  of  Poultry  Keeping.  Johnson.  96c. 

Third  Year 
Horticulture  (one  or  more  of  the  following) : 

Sears — Productive  Orcharding.  Lippincott.  $1.88. 
Davis — Horticulture.  Lippincott.  $1.31. 
Lloyd — Vegetable  Groioing.  Lippincott.  $1.88. 
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Farm  Shop  (one  of  the  following)  : 

Roehl — Farm  Woodwork.  Bruce.  $1.06. 

Brace  and  Mayne — Farm  Shop  Work.  American  Book  Co.  75c. 
Burton — Shop  Projects  (Based  on  Community  Problems).  $1.05. 
Ilgen — Forge  Work.  American  Book  Co.  75c. 
Griffith — Essentials  of  Woodworking.  Manual  Arts.  $1.25. 

Fourth  Year 

Farm  Management  (one  of  the  following) : 

Warren — Farm  Management.  Macmillan.  $1.68. 

Farm  Engineering: 

Ramsower — Equipment  for  the  Farm  and  Farmstead.  Ginn.  $2.70. 
Davidson — Agricultural  Engineering.  Webb.  $1.12. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation: 

Broadhurst — Home  and  Community  Hygiene.  Lippincott.  $1.88. 

Required  References 

Soils  and  Crops 

Lyon,  Fippin  and  Buckman — Soils:  Their  Properties  and  Management . 

Macmillan. 
Weir — Productive  Soils.  Lippincott. 
Wheeler — Manures  and  Fertilizers.  Macmillan. 
Vivian — Everyday  Chemistry.  American  Book  Co. 
Duggar — Southern  Field  Crops.  Macmillan. 
Morgan — Field  C?'ops  for  Cotton  Belt.  Macmillan. 
Piper — Forage  Plants  and  Their  Culture.  Macmillan. 
Hitchcock — Grasses.  Macmillan. 
Montgomery — Corn  Crops.  Macmillan. 

Sanderson — Insect  Pests  of  Farm.  Garden  and  Orchard.  (Rev.)  Macmillan. 
Georgia — Weeds.  Macmillan. 

Animal  Husbandry 

Washburn — Productive  Dairying.  Lippincott. 

Craig — Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals.  Lippincott. 

Woll — Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals.  Lippincott. 

Day — Productive  Swine  Husbandry.  Lippincott. 

Lewis — Productive  Poultry  Husbandry.  Lippincott. 

Gay — Productive  Horse  Husbandry.  Lippincott. 

Pellett — Productive  Bee  Keeping.  Lippincott. 

Coffey — Productive  Sheep  Husbandry.  Lippincott. 

Coffey — American  Standard  of  Perfection.  Am.  Poultry  Asso. 

Kaupp — Poultry  Culture.  Saunders. 

Horticulture  and  Vegetable  Gardening 

Davis — Horticulture.  Lippincott. 

Sears — Productive  Orcharding.  Lippincott. 

Hood — Farm  Horticulture.  Lea  &  Febiger. 

Lloyd — Productive  Vegetable  Gardening.  Lippincott. 

Heslar  and  Whitzell — Manual  of  Fruit  Diseases.  Macmillan. 

Bailey — Pruning  Book.  Macmillan. 
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Farm  Shop 

(Secure  all  books  on  "Farm  Shop"  listed  under  "Texts.") 

Farm  Management  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
Taylor — Agricultural  Economics.  Macmillan. 

French  and  Ives — Agricultural  Drawing  and  Design  of  Farm  Structures. 

McGraw-Hill. 
Wirt — Farm  Machinery.  •  Wiley. 
Keene — Mechanics  of  the  Household.  McGraw-Hill. 
Seaton — Concrete  Construction  for  Rural  Communities.  McGraw-Hill. 
Potter — Farm  Motors.  McGraw-Hill. 
The  Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Weekly.  $1.00. 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Weekly.  $1.00. 
Farm  Mechanics,  Chicago,  111.  Monthly.  $1.00. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Curtis  Pub.  Co.  Weekly.  $1.00. 

Other  Suggested  Books 

Arnold,  J.  H. — Farm  Management.  Macmillan.  $2.00. 

 — Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Booh.  Macmillan.  $2.00. 

Bowsfield,  C.  C. — Making  the  Farm  Pay.  Forbes. 
Brace  and  Mayne — Farm  Shop  Wor/c.  American. 

Burton,  M.  G. — Shop  Projects  Based  on  Community  Problems.  $2.00. 

Carleton,  William — Neiv  Lives  for  Old.  Small. 

Carver,  T.  N. — Principles  of  Rural  Economics.  Ginn.  $1.30. 

Comstack.  Handbook  of  Nature. 

Cromwell,  A.  D. — Agriculture  and  Life.  Lippincott. 

Craig,  J.  A. — Judging  Livestock.  (10th  Ed.)  Kenyon.  $1.50. 

Flower,  Wm.  H. — The  Horse;  A  Study  in  Natural  History.  Appleton. 

Hopkins,  C.  G. — Soil  Fertility  and  Permanent  Agriculture.  Ginn. 

Hunt,  Thos.  F. — The  Young  Farmer,  Some  Things  He  Should  Know.  Orange. 

Kaupp — Poultry  Keeping. 

Lewis,  H.  R. — Productive  Poultry  Husbandry.    (2d  Ed.)   Lippincott.  $2.00. 

Phillips,  E.  F. — Bee  Keeping.  Macmillan. 

Roberts,  I.  P. — Fertility  of  the  Land.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 

Warren,  G.  F. — Elements  of  Agriculture.  Macmillan.  $1.10. 

Boyle — Agricultural  Economics.  Lippincott. 

Stocking — Manual  of  Milk  Products.  Macmillan. 

Skelling — Nature  Study  Agriculture.  World  Book  Co. 

Waugh — Landscape  Gardening.  Orange- Judd. 

Waugh — Rural  Improvement. 

Note. — The  textbook  for  each  subject  is  not  listed  under  "Required  References,"  but  a 
copy  of  each  text  should  be  in  the  library. 

BOOKS  RELATING  TO  HOME  ECONOMICS 

(Note. — Those  marked  *  are  especially  desirable,  others  should  be  included  when  possible.) 

Allen — Table  Service.  Little.  $1.75. 

Balderson — *Houseivifery.  Lippincott.  $2.50. 

Baldt — *Clothing  for  Women.  Lippincott.  $2.50. 

Batchelder — Design  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Macmillan.  $2.20. 

Broadhurst — *Home  and  Community  Hygiene.  Lippincott.  $1.75. 

Buchanan — Household  Bacteriology.  Macmillan.  New  edition  in  preparation. 

Child— The  Efficient  Kitchen.  McBride.  $1.50. 

Cooley  and  Spohr — Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School.  Vols.  I  and  II. 

Macmillan.  $3.96  for  two  volumes. 
Crissey — The  Story  of  Foods.  Rand.  $1.60. 
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Delano  and  Strong — *Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick. 

Southern  Division  of  American  Red  Cross.  Atlanta,  Ga.  80c. 
Farmer— Boston  Cooking  School.  (1921  Ed.).  Little.  $2.50. 
Fisher  and  Fisk — How  to  Live.  Funk.  $1.00. 

Foster  and  Weigley — Foods  and  Sanitation.  (2d  Ed.).  Rev.  Peterson.  $1.40. 
Fredick — Household  Engineering.  American  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Chicago,  111.  $2.50. 
Kephart — Camp  Cookery.  Webb.  $1.90. 

Lynde — Physics  of  the  Household.  Macmillan,  New  York.  $1.80. 
McCollum — The  American  Home  Diet.  Frederick  C.  Mathews  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  $3.65. 

Parsons — Interior  Decoration.  Doubleday.  $5.00. 
Powell — Successful  Canning  and  Preserving.  Lippincott.  $2.40. 
Pyle — *Personal  Hygiene.  Saunders.  $1.75. 
Quinn — *  Planning  and  Furnishing  the  Home.  Harper.  $1.25. 
Rose — *Feeding  the  Family.  Macmillan.  $2.40. 
Taber — ^Business  of  the  Household.  Lippincott.  $2.50. 
Van  Rensseler,  Rose  and  Cannon — *  Manual  of  Homemaking.  Macmillan. 
$3.25. 

Wellman— Food  Study.  Little.  $1.50. 

Winterburn — *Principlcs  of  Correct  Dress.  Harper.  $2.20. 
Woolman — *  Clothing :  Choice,  Care,  Cost.  Lippincott.  $2.00. 
Woolman  and  McGowan — Textiles.  Macmillan.  $2.60. 

HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE 

Allen,  W.  H. — Civics  and  Health.  Ginn.  $1.50. 

Bancroft,  J.  H. — School  Gymnastics :  Freehand  Course.  Heath.  $1.50. 
Bunker,  M.  N. — Physical  Training  for  Boys.  Lothrop. 

Camp,  Walter — Handbook  on  Health  and  Hoio  to  Keep  it.  Appleton.  $1.25. 
Carrington,  T.  S. — Fresh  Air  and  How  to  Use  It.  Educational  Asso.,  105  E. 

22d  St.,  New  York  City.  $1.00. 
Fisher,  Irving  and  Fiske,  E.  L.  (Editors) — How  to  Live.  Funk.  $1.50. 
Gulick,  Mrs.  C.  E.  V. — Emergencies.  Ginn.  40c. 
Gulick,  L.  H. — The  Efficient  Life.  Doubleday.  $1.35. 
Howard,  L.  O. — The  House  Fly.  Stokes.  $1.60. 
Hutchinson,  Woods — Common  Diseases.  Houghton. 

 — Preventable  Diseases.  Houghton.  $1.50. 

 — We  and  Our  Children.  Doubleday. 

 — Conquest  of  Consumption.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

Lee,  R.  I. — Health  and  Disease.  The  Determining  Factor.  Little.  $1.75. 
Lipman,  J.  G. — Bacteria  in  its  Relation  to  Country  Life.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
Marsh,  A.  Z. — Home  Nursing  and  Infant  Care.  Blakiston.  $1.25. 
McCallum,  E.  V. — The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition.  Macmillan.  $2.00. 
Moore,  H.  H. — Keeping  in  Condition.  Macmillan.  75c. 
Ogden,  H.  N. — Rural  Hygiene.  Macmillan. 

Prudden,  T.  M. — Dust  and  its  Dangers.   (New  Ed.).  Putnam.  75c. 
Tolman,  W.  H.,  and  Guthrie,  A.  W. — Hygiene  for  the  Worker.  American  Book 
Co.  50c. 

Waldron,  W.  H. — Army  Physical  Training,  Based  on  the  System  of  Physical 
Training  Employed  in  the  United  States  Army.  Holt.  $1.50. 

Williams,  H.  S. — Alcohol:  Its  Effect  on  the  Individual,  the  Community  and 
the  Race.  Century.  50c. 
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Bacon,  A.  M. — A  Japanese  Interior.  Houghton.  60c. 

Bartlett,  R.  A.,  and  Hale,  R.  T. — Last  Voyage  of  the  Karluk.  Small.  $2.50. 

Bigelow,  Poultney — White  Man's  Africa.  Harper.  $2.50. 

Bishop,  Farnham — Panama,  Past  and  Present.   (New  Ed.,  Rev.).  Century. 

Bryce,  James — South  America.   (New  Ed.,  Rev.).  Macmillan.  $2.75. 

Bullen,  F.  T. — Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  Appleton.  $1.35. 

Bullen,  F.  T.—Log  of  a  Sea  Waif.  Appleton.  $1.50. 

Clemens,  S.  L. — Life  on  the  Mississippi.  Harper.  $1.75. 

Collier,  Price — England  and  the  English.  Scribner.  75c. 

 — Germany  and  the  Germans.  Scribner.  75c. 

Custer,  Mrs.  E.  B. — Boots  and  Saddles.  Harper.  $1.50. 

Dana,  R.  H.,  Jr. — Tico  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Houghton.  64c. 

DuChaillu,  P.  B. — Country  of  the  Dwarfs.  Harper.  $1.25. 

DuChaillu,  P.  B. — Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  2  vols.  Harper.  $5.00. 

Duncan,  Norman — Dr.  GrenfelVs  Parish.  Revell.  $1.00. 

Flandran,  C.  N. — Viva  Mexico.  Appleton.  $1.25. 

Grenfel,  W.  T. — Tales  of  the  Labrador.  Houghton.  $1.35. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio — Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan.  2  vols.  Houghton.  $4.00. 

Lummis,  C.  F. — Some  Strange  Corners  of  Our  Country.  Century.  $1.50. 

Parkman,  Francis — The  Oregon  Trail.  Little.  $2.00. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore — Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail.  Century.  $2.50. 

Sidgwick,  Mrs.  Alfred — Home  Life  in  Germany.  Macmillan.  50c. 

Slocum,  Joshua — Around  the  World  in  the  Sloop  Spray.  Scribner.  50c. 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — An  Inland  Voyage.  Scribner.  $1.25. 

Stockton,  F.  R. — Personally  Conducted.  Scribner.  $2.00. 

Stuck,  Hudson — Ten  Thousand  Miles  with  a  Dog  Sled.  Scribner.  $1.75. 

Turley,  Charles — Voyages  of  Captain  Scott.  Dodd.  $2.00. 

Wallace,  Dillon — Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild.  Revell.  $1.50. 

Wendell,  Barret — France  of  Today.  Scribner.  $1.50. 

Wharton,  Mrs.  E.  N. — French  Ways  and  Their  Meaning.  Appleton.  $1.50. 
White,  S.  E. — Land  of  Footprints.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 

Africa 

DuChaillu,  P.  B. — In  African  Forest  and  Jungle.  Scribner.  $1.50. 
Finnemore,  John — Morocco.   {Peeps  at  Many  Lands).  Macmillan.  60c. 
Goodrich,  J.  K. — Africa  of  Today.  McClurg.  $1.50. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore — African  Game  Trails.  Scribner.  $4.00. 
White,  S.  E. — Land  of  Footprints.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 

Alaska 

Greely,  A.  W. — Handbook  of  Alaska.  Scribner.  $2.00. 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Ella  (Rhoads) — Alaska,  the  Great  Country.  Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

Muir,  John — Travels  in  Alaska.  Houghton.  $2.50. 

Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 

Borup,  George — Tenderfoot  with  Peary.  Stokes.  $2.10. 

Henson,  M.  A. — A  Negro  Explorer  at  the  North  Pole.  Stokes.  $1.00. 

Nansen,  Fridtjof — Farthest  North.   (Popular  Ed.).  Harper.  $4.00. 

Peary,  R.  ft.— The  North  Pole.  Stokes.  $4.80. 

Turley,  Charles — The  Voyages  of  Captain  Scott.  Dodd.  $2.00. 

Australia 

Whitmarsh,  H.  P. — The  World's  Rough  Hand;  Adventures  in  Australia. 
Century.  $1.25. 
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Austria 

Kellner,  Leon;  Arnold,  Mme.  Paula;  and  Delisle,  A.  L. — Austria  of  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Hungary  of  the  Hungarians.  (Countries  and  People's  Serv.). 
Scribner.  $1.50. 

Belgium 

Anderson,  Mrs.  W.  (Perkins) — The  Spell  of  Belgium.  Page.  $2.50. 
Ensor,  R.  C.  K. — Belgium.   (Home  Univ.  Lib.).  Holt.  75c. 

China 

Cooper,  Elizabeth — My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard.  Stokes.  $1.50. 
Giles,  H.  A. — The  Civilization  of  China.    (Home  Univ.  Lib.).  Holt.  75c. 
Gowen,  H.  H. — An  Outline  History  of  China.  2  pt.  Sherman,  French.  $1.20 
each. 

Ross,  E.  A. — The  Changing  Chinese.  Century.  $2.40. 
Smith,  A.  H. — Chinese  Characteristics.  Revell.  $1.75. 

 — Uplift  of  China.  Missionary  Education  Movement.  60c. 

Tisdale,  Alice — Pioneering  Where  the  World  is  Old.  Holt.  $1.50. 

India 

Clark,  Mrs.  M.  M. — A  Corner  in  India  (Assam).  American  Baptist  Pub.  Soc. 
$1.00. 

Compton,  Herbert — Indian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Putnam.  $1.20. 
Hornaday,  W.  T. — Tivo  Years  in  the  Jungle.  Scribner.  $2.50. 

Italy 

Bagot,  Richard — The  Italians  of  Today.  Browne.  $1.25. 
Howells,  W.  D. — Italian  Journeys.  Houghton.  $1.40. 
Sedgwick,  H.  D.— Short  History  of  Italy.  Houghton.  $2.00. 
Smith,  F.  H. — Gondola  Days.  Houghton.  $1.50. 

Villari,  Luigi — Italian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    (Our  European  Neigh- 
bors). Putnam.  $1.50. 
Wharton,  A.  H. — Italian  Days  and  Ways.  Lippincott.  $1.50. 

Japan 

Bacon,  A.  M. — Japanese  Girls  and  Women.  New  Ed.   (Riverside  Lib.). 

Houghton.  75c. 
Longford,  J.  H. — Story  of  Old  Japan.  Longman's.  $1.75. 
Okakura-Yoshisaburo — Life  and  Thought  of  Japan.  Dutton.  $1.25. 
Scidmore,  E.  R. — Jinrikisha  Days  in  Japan.  Harper.  $2.00. 

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Flandrau,  C.  M. — Viva  Mexico.  Appleton.  $1.25. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Mrs.  E.  L.  (Coues) — Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico.  Harper. 
$2.00. 

Putnam,  G.  P. — The  Southland  of  North  America:  Rambles  and  Observations 

in  Central  America  During  the  Year  1912.  Putnam.  $2.50. 
Smith,  F.  H. — White  Umbrella  in  Mexico.  Houghton.  $1.50. 

Netherlands 

Amicis,  Edmondo  de — Holland  and  its  People.  Putnam.  $2.00. 
Hough,  P.  M. — Dutch  Life  in  Town  and  Country.   (Our  European  Neighbors) . 
Putnam.  $1.50. 

Jungman,  Mrs.  Beatrix — Holland.  (Peeps  at  Many  Lands).  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
Waller,  M.  E. — Through  the  Gates  of  the  Netherlands.  Little.  $1.50. 
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Palestine 

Finnemore,  John — The  Holy  Land.  (Peeps  at  Many  Lands) .  Macmillan.  60c. 
VanDyke,  Henry — Out  of  Doors  in  the  Holy  Land.  Scribner.  $1.50. 

Panama 

Bullard,  Arthur  ("Albert  Edwards,"  pseud.) — Panama:  The  Canal,  the  Coun- 
try and  the  People.  New  Ed.  Macmillan.  $2.00. 
Franck,  H.  A. — Zone  Policeman  88.  Century.  $2.00. 

Persia 

Wilson,  S.  G. — Persian  Life  and  Customs.  Revell.  $1.25. 

Philippines 

Worcester,  D.  C. — The  Philippine  Islaiids  and  Their  People.  Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

Poland 

Gibbons,  H.  A. — Reconstruction  of  Poland  and  the  Near  East:  The  Problems 

of  Peace.  Century.  $1.00. 
Whitton,  F.  E. — History  of  Poland  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 

Day.  Scribner.  $3.00. 

Russia 

Baring,  Maurice — The  Mainsprings  of  Russia.  Nelson.  $1.00. 
Wiener,  Leo — Interpretation  of  the  Russian  People.  McBride.  $1.25. 
Wilton,  Robert — Russia's  Agony.  Longman's.  $4.80. 

Scandinavia 

Leach,  H.  G. — Scandinavia  of  the  Scandinavians.   (Countries  and  People's 
Ser.).  Scribner.  $1.50. 

Scotland 

Rait,  R.  S.— Scotland.  Macmillan.  $2.25. 

Short,  J.  H. — Chosen  Days  in  Scotland.  Crowell.  $1.25. 

Serbia 

Waring,  L.  F. — Serbia.   (Home  Univ.  Lib.).  Holt.  75c. 
Beebe,  C.  W. — Jungle  Peace.  Holt.  $1.75. 

Bryce,  James — South  America:  Observatio?is  and  Impressiotis.  Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Hammerton,  J.  A. — The  Real  Argentine:  Notes  and  Impressions  of  a  Year  hi 

the  Argentine  and  Uruguay.  Dodd.  $2.50. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore — Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.  Scribner.  $3.50. 

Spain 

Borrow,  G.  H. — The  Bible  in  Simin.   (Everyman's  Lib.).  Dutton.  90c. 
Franck,  H.  A. — Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spam.  Century.  $2.00. 

Switzerland 

D'Auvergne,  E.  B. — Sioitzerland  in  Sunshine  and  Snore.  Little.  $3.00. 
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Turkey 

Brown,  Mrs.  Demetra  (Vaka) — Haremlik.  Houghton.  $1.25. 

Cobb,  Stanwood— The  Real  Turk.  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.50. 

Garnett,  L.  M.  J. — Turkish  Life  in  Toivn  and  Country.    {Our  European 

Neighbors).  Putnam.  $1.20. 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  H.  D.  (Brown) — Red  Rugs  of  Tarsus.  Century.  $1.25. 

West  Indies 

Fowles,  G.  M. — Down  in  Porto  Rico.  Methodist  Book  Concern.  75c. 
Hayward,  W.  B. — Bermuda,  Past  and  Present.  Dodd.  $1.25. 
Wright,  I.  A— Cuba.  Macmillan.  $2.50. 

EDUCATION 

Bagley,  W.  C. — Classroom  Management :  Its  Principles  and  Technique. 
Macmillan.  $1.25. 

 — The  Educative  Process.  Macmillan.  $1.25. 

 — School  Discipline.  Macmillan.  $1.25. 

Brooks,  E.  C. — Education  for  Democracy.  Rand.  $1.50. 
Carney,  Mabel — Country  Life  and  the  Country  School.  Row.  $1.25. 
Charters,  W.  W. — Teaching  the  Common  Branches.  Houghton.  $1.35. 
Colgrove,  C.  P. — The  Teacher  and  the  School.  Scribner.  $1.25. 
Colvin,  S.  S. — The  Learning  Process.  Macmillan.  $1.25. 

Cubberley,  E.  P. — Rural  Life  and  Education:  A  Study  of  the  Rural  School 
Problem  as  a  Phase  of  the  Rural  Life  Problem.  (Riverside  Textbooks  in 
Education).  Houghton.  $1.50. 

Dewey,  John — School  and  Society.   (2d  Ed.,  Rev.  and  Enl.).  University  of 
Chicago.  $1.00. 

Dewey,  John,  and  Dewey,  Evelyn — Schools  of  Tomorrow.  Dutton.  $1.50. 
Holtz,  F.  L. — Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography.  Macmillan. 
$1.10. 

Kendall,  C.  N.,  and  Mirick,  G.  A. — How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects. 

(Riverside  Textbooks  in  Education).  Houghton.  $1.25. 
King,  Irving — The  High  School  Age.   (Childhood  and  Youth  Ser.) .  Bobbs. 

$1.00. 

Klapper,  Paul — Principles  of  Educational  Practice.  Appleton.  $1.75. 
Knight,  E.  W. — Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina.  Houghton.  $1.50. 
McMurry,  F.  M. — How  to  Study  and  Teaching  Hoiv  to  Study.  Houghton. 
$1.25. 

Miller,  I.  E. — Education  for  the  Needs  of  Life.  Macmillan. 
Parker,  S.  C. — Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Ginn.  $1.50. 
Smith,  W.  H. — All  the  Children  of  All  the  People.    (Teacher's  Ed.).  Mac- 
millan. $1.10. 

Spencer,  Herbert — Essays  on  Education.  (Everyman's  Lib.).  Library  bind- 
ing. Dutton.  60c. 

Strayer,  G.  D. — Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process.  Macmillan.  $1.25. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Baldwin,  J.  M. — Story  of  the  Mind.  (Library  of  Useful  Stories).  Appleton. 
50c. 

Betts,  G.  H. — The  Mind  and  its  Education.  Appleton.  $1.25. 
Colvin,  S.  S.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C. — Human  Behavior:  A  First  Book  in  Psy- 
chology for  Teachers.  Macmillan.  $1.00. 
Dewey,  John— Hoiv  We  Think.  Heath.  $1.20. 

Kitson,  H.  D. — Hoiv  to  Use  Your  Mind:  A  Psychology  of  Study.  Lippincott. 
$1.00. 
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ESSAYS 

Addison,  Joseph — Selections.   Ed.  by  Wendell  and  Greenough.   Ginn.  80c. 
Burroughs,  John — Birds  and  Bees.  Houghton.  60c. 

 — Wake  RoMn.  Houghton.  60c. 

Carlyle,  Thomas — Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.  Houghton.  60c. 
Cody,  Sherwin  (Comp.) — Selections  from  the  Best  English  Essays. 

McClurg.  $1.00. 
Curtis,  G.  W. — True  and  I.  Harper.  50c. 

Holmes,  O.  W. — Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Houghton.  $1.00. 
Irving,  Washington — Rip  Van  Winkle.  Various  Publishers. 

 — The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Various  Publishers. 

 — The  Alhambra.  Macmillan.  80c. 

Mabie,  H.  W. — Essays  That  Every  Child  Should  Know.  Doubleday.  90c. 
Macaulay,  T.  B. — Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  Various  Publishers. 
Mitchell,  D.  G. — About  Old  Story  Tellers.   Scribner.  $1.25. 
Phelps,  W.  S. — Essays  on  Modern  Novelists.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
Ruskin,  John — Sesame  and  Lilies.  Century.  $1.25. 
Sharp,  F.  L. — The  Siwing  of  the  Year.  Houghton.  60c. 

 — A  Watcher  in  the  Woods.  Century.  85c. 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Travels  ivith  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes. 

 — Virginibus  Puerisque.   Scribner.  $1.00. 

VanDyke,  Henry — Fisherman's  Luck.  Scribner.  $2.00. 

 — Little  Rivers.  (New  Ed.).   Scribner.  $1.50. 

VanDyke,  Henry — Essays  in  Application.  Scribner. 
 — Blue  Floiver.  Scribner. 

Warner,  C.  D. — My  Summer  in  a  Garden.  Houghton.  $1.50. 
 — Backlog  Studies.  Houghton.  $1.25. 

ORATIONS 

Briggs,  L.  M.  (Comp.) — Noted  Speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Moffat.  75c. 
Cody,  Sherwin  (Comp.) — A  Selection  from  the  World's  Great  Orations. 
McClurg.  $1.00. 

Ford,  P.  L.  (Comp.) — Great  Words  from  Great  Americans.  Putnam.  75c. 

Frink,  H.  A.  (Comp.) — New  Century  Speaker.  Ginn.  $1.10. 

Harding,  S.  B.  (Comp.) — Select  Orations.  Illustratirig  American  History. 

Macmillan.  $1.25. 
Le  Row,  C.  B.  (Comp.) — Pieces  for  Every  Occasion.  Hinds.  $1.25. 
Mitchell,  W.  B. — School  and  College  Speaker.  Holt.  $1.00. 
Persons,  E.  A.  (Comp.) — Our  Country  in  Poem,  and  Prose.  American  Book 

Co.  50c. 

Richardson,  C.  F.  (Comp.) — Daniel  Webster  for  Young  Americans.  Little. 
50c. 

Shurter,  E.  D.  (Comp.) — Masterpieces  of  Modern  Oratory.  Ginn.  $1.00. 

DEBATING  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Alden,  R.  M. — Art  of  Debate.  Holt.  $1.00. 

Baker,  G.  P. — Forms  of  Public  Address.  Holt.  $1.12. 

 — Principles  in  Argumentation.   (Rev.  Ed.).  Ginn.  $1.50. 

Clark,  S.  H.,  and  Blanchard,  F.  M. — Practical  Public  Speaking.  Scribner. 
$1.00. 

Cummock,  R.  N.  (Ed.) — Choice  Readings  for  Public  and  Private  Entertain- 
ments and  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Colleges  and  Public  Readers,  ivith  Elo- 
cutionary Advice.   (New  Ed.).  McClurg.  $1.30. 

Debater's  Handbook  Series.  Wilson.  $1.00  each  volume. 
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Denny  and  Others — Argumentation  and  Debate.    American  Book  Co. 
Esenwein,  J.  B.,  and  Carnagey,  Dale — Art  of  Public  Speaking.  (Writer's 

Library).  Home  Correspondence  School.  $1.75. 
Foster,  W.  T. — Essentials  of  Exposition  and  Argument.  Houghton.  90c. 
Kleiser,  Grenville — How  to  Argue  and  Win.  Funk.  $1.25. 
Lawrence,  E.  G. — How  to  Speak.  McClurg.  $1.25. 
Lyon,  L.  S. — Elements  of  Debating.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.  $1.00. 
O'Neill,  A.  T.  L. — Recitations  for  Assembly  and  Classroom.  Macmillan.  $1.10. 
Pertwee — The  Art  of  Effective  Public  Speaking.  Dutton. 
Phelps,  E.  M—  Debater's  Manual.  Wilson.  $1.25. 
Ringwalt,  R.  C. — Briefs  on  Public  Questions.  Long. 
Robbins,  E.  C.—High  School  Debate  Book.  (Ed.  4).  McClurg.  $1.00. 
Shurter,  E.  D. — Both  Sides  of  One  Hundred  Public  Questions,  Briefly 

Debated.  Hinds.  $1.40. 
Shurter,  E.  D. — Extempore  Speaking.  Ginn.  $1.10. 
Thomas,  R.  W. — Manual  of  Debate.  American  Book  Co.  50c. 
Watkins,  D  E. — Public  Speaking  for  High  Schools.    American  Book  Co.  75c. 

FICTION 

Abbott,  E.  H. — Mollie  Make-Believe.  Grosset.  60c. 
Adams,  Andy — Log  of  a  Cowboy.  Houghton.  $1.50. 
Alcott,  L.  M. — Little  Men.  Little.  $1.35. 

 —Little  Women.  Little.  $1.50. 

 — Under  the  Lilacs.  Little.  $1.50. 

Aldrich,  T.  B. — Marjorie  Daw,  and  Other  Stories.  Houghton.  Cambridge 

Classics.  $1.25. 
Allen,  J.  L. — Kentucky  Cardinal.  Macmillan.  $1.00. 

Altsheler,  J.  A. — Horseman  of  the  Plains.  Grosset.    (Everybody's  Library, 

Boy  Scout  Ed.).  75c. 
Andrews,  M.  R.  S. — Perfect  Tribute.  Scribner.  50c. 

 — Bob  and  the  Guides.  Scribner.  $1.50. 

Atkinson,  Eleanor — Greyfriars  Bobby.  Burt.  n.  d.  60c. 

Austen,  Jane — Pride  and  Prejudice.  Dutton.    (Everyman's  Library.  Library 
binding).  90c. 

 — Sense  and  Sensibility.  Dutton.   (Everyman's  Library.  Library 

edition.)  90c. 

 — Emma.   (Everyman's  Library).  Dutton.  90c. 

Bacheller,  Irving — Keeping  Up  with  Lizzie.  Harper.  $1.00. 

 — Eben  Holden.  Lothrop.  $1.50. 

Bacon,  Mrs.  J.  D. — Smith  College  Stories.  Scribner.  $1.50. 
Barbour,  R.  H. — Crimsor+Sioeater.  Century.  $1.50. 
 — Behind  the  Line.  Appleton.  $1.20. 

Barrie,  J.  M. — Little  Minister.  Crowell.  n.  d.   (Luxembourg  Ed.).  $1.50. 
Besant,  Sir  Walter — Children  of  Gibeon.  Harper.  $1.25. 

 — All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  Harper.  $1.25. 

Blackmore,  R.  D. — Lorna  Doone.  Scribner.  n.  d.  $1.25. 
Bronte,  Charlotte — Jane  Eyre.  Dutton.   (Temple  Classics).  $1.50. 
Brown,  H.  D. — Mr.  Tuckerman's  Nieces.  Houghton.  $1.50. 
Bryant,  Marguerite — Christopher  Hibbault,  Road-maker.  Duffield.  $1.50. 
Bunyan,  John — Pilgrim's  Progress.  Revell.   (Puritan  Ed.).  $1.50. 
Burnett,  Mrs.  Frances  H. — T.  Tembarom.  Century.  $1.40. 
Cervantes,  Miguel  de — Don  Quixote.    (Ed.  by  Clifton  Johnson.)  Macmillan. 
75c. 

Churchill,  Winston — The  Crisis.  Grosset.  75c. 

 — The  Crossing.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 

 — Richard  Carvel.   (New  Ed.).  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
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Clemens,  S.  L.  ("Mark  Twain,"  pseud.) — Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

Harper.  $1.75. 

 — Tom  Sawyer.  Harper.  $1.75. 

Connolly,  J.  B. — An  Olympic  Victor.  Scribner.  $1.25. 
Connor,  Ralph  (pseud.) — Sky  Pilot  in  No  Man's  Land.  Doran. 
 — Corporal  Cameron  of  the  Northivcst  Mounted  Police.  Doran. 

$1.25. 

Cooper,  J.  F. — Deerslayer.  Burt.  n.  d.   (Home  Library).  $1.00. 

 — Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Burt.  n.  d.   (Home  Library).  $1.00. 

 — Pilot.  Dutton.  n.  d.   (Everyman's  Library.  Library  binding). 

90c. 

 — SjW-   Dutton.  n.  d.    (Everyman's  Library.   Library  binding). 

90c. 

Craik,  Mrs.  D.  M.  M. — John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  Crowell.  (Astor  Library). 
$1.00. 

Crawford,  P.  M. — Mr.  Isaacs.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 

Defoe,  Daniel — Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Rand.  $1.50. 
Dickens,  Charles — David  Coperfield.    Dutton.    n.  d.     (Everyman's  Library. 

Library  binding).  90c. 
 — Dombey  and  Son.  Dutton.  n.  d.  (Everyman's  Library.  Library 

binding).  90c. 

 — Nicholas  Nickleby.  Dutton.  n.  d.  (Everyman's  Library.  Library 

binding).  90c. 

 — Old  Curiosity  Shop.    Dutton.    n.   d.     (Everyman's  Library. 

Library  binding) .  90c. 
 — Oliver  Twist.   Dutton.   n.  d.    (Everyman's  Library.  Library 

binding).  90c. 

 — Pickwick  Papers.  Dutton.  n.  d.  (Everyman's  Library.  Library 

binding).  90c. 

 — Tale  of  Two  Cities.    Dutton.    n.  d.    (Everyman's  Library. 

Library  binding).  90c. 

 — Twelve  Christmas  Stories.  American  Book  Co.  50c. 

Dix,  B.  N. — Betty  Bide  at  Home.  Holt.  $1.25. 

Dodge,  M.  M. — Hans  Brinker  ;  or  The  Silver  Skates.  Scribner.  $2.00. 

Doyle,  A.  C. — Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Burt.  $1.50. 

Dumas,  Alexandre — Three  Musketeers.  Dutton.  n.  d.  (Everyman's  Library. 
Library  binding).  90c. 

 — The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  Various  publishers  and  prices. 

Eggleston,  Edward — Hoosier  Schoolmaster.  Grosset.  n.  d.  $1.75. 

Elliott,  George  (pseud.) — Adam  Bede.  Dutton.  n.  d.  (Everyman's  Library. 
Library  binding).  90c. 

 — Mill  on  the  Floss.  Burt.  n.  d.   (Home  Library).  $1.00. 

 — Romola.  Dutton.  n.  d.  (Everyman's  Library.  Library  bind- 
ing). 90c. 

 — Silas  Marner.  Macmillan.   (Cranford  Ed.)  $2.50. 

Parnol,  Jeffery — Amateur  Gentleman.  Little.  $1.40. 

Ford,  P.  L. — Honorable  Peter  Stirling.  Grosset.  n.  d.  75c. 

Fox,  John,  Jr. — Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  Grosset.  75c. 

Frederick,  Harold — In  the  Valley.  Scribner.  $1.25. 

French,  H.  W. — Lance  of  Kanana.  Lothrop.  $1.00. 

Gaskell,  Mrs.  E.  C.  S.— Cranford.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 

Glasgow,  Ellen—  The  Battleground.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver— Vicar  of  Wakefield.   Dutton.    (Everyman's  Library. 

Library  binding).  90c. 
Grey,  Zane — Young  Pitcher.  Harper.  $1.25. 
 — Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.  Harper.  $1.50. 
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Grinnell,  G.  B. — Jack,  the  Young  Ranchman.  Stokes.  $1.20. 
Hale,  E.  E. — Man  Without  a  Country.  Little.  $1.50. 
Hannay,  J.  0. — Island  Mystery.  Doran.  $1.50. 
Harris,  J.  C. — Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends.  Houghton.  $1.25. 
Harrison,  H.  S. — Queed.  Grosset.  75c. 

Harte,  Bret — Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  and  Other  Stories.  Houghton.  $1.25. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — House  of  Seven  Gables.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

 — Marble  Faun.  Houghton.   (Cambridge  Classics).  $1.25. 

 — Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Houghton.  (Riverside  Ed.).  $1.60. 

 —Scarlet  Letter.  Houghton.   (New  Holiday  Ed.)  $1.75. 

 — Tanglewood  Tales.  Crowell.  $1.50. 

 — Twice  Told  Tales.  Dutton.  n.  d.  (Everyman's  Library.  Library 

binding).  90c. 
Henry,  O.  (pseud.) — Four  Million.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 
Howells,  W.  D. — The  Wives  of  Silas  Lapham.  Houghton.  $1.50. 
Hughes,  Thomas — Tom  Brown's  School  Days.  Harper.  $1.50. 
Hugo,  Victor — Les  Miserables.  Burt.  n.  d.  (Princeton  Series).  $1.25. 

 — The  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  Various  publishers  and  prices. 

Jackson,  H.  H. — Ramona.  Little.  $1.50. 

James,  Henry — The  American.  Houghton.  $2.00. 

Jewett,  S.  O. — Betty  Leicester.  Houghton.  $1.25. 

Johnson,  Owen — Stover  at  Yale.  Stokes.  $1.35. 

Johnson,  Mary — To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Grosset.  n.  d.  75c. 

Kingsley,  Charles — Hypatia.   Dutton.   n.  d.    (Everyman's  Library.  Library 

binding).  90c. 

Kipling,  Rudyard — Captains  Courageous.  Century.  $1.50. 

 — Kim.  Doubleday.  n.  d.  75c. 

 — Light  That  Failed.  Doubleday.  n.  d.  $1.50. 

 — Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.  Doubleday.  n.  d.  $1.50. 

 — The  Jungle  Book.  Century.  $1.50. 

 — The  Second  Jungle  Book.  Century.  $1.50. 

Little,  Prances — Lady  of  the  Decoration.  Century.  $1.00. 
London,  Jack — Call  of  the  Wild.  Grosset.  75c. 

 — White  Fang.  Grosset.  75c. 

Locke,  W.  J. — Fortunate  Youth.  Grosset.  75c. 

Lubbock,  A.  B. — Deep  Sea  Warriors.  Dodd.  $1.50. 

Lynn,  Margaret — Stepdaughter  of  the  Prairie.  Macmillan.  $1.35. 

Lynde,  Frances — Taming  of  the  Red  Butte.   (Western.)  Scribner.  $1.50. 

Lytton,  E.  G.  Bulwer — Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  Little.  $1.25. 

Masefield,  John — Martin  Hyde,  the  Duke's  Messenger.  Little.  $1.50. 

 — Jim  Davis.  (Boy  Scout  Ed.).  Grosset.  50c. 

McDonald,  George — Robert  Falconer.  McKay.  $1.25. 
Mitchell,  S.  W.—Hugh  Wynne.  Century.  $1.50. 
Montgomery,  L.  M. — Anne  of  Green  Gables.  Grosset.  n.  d.  75c. 
Newland,  Katherine — Penelope  Intrudes.  Cassell.  $1.25. 
Norris,  Kathleen — Mother.  Macmillan.  $1.00. 
Ollivant,  Alfred — Bob,  Son  of  Battle.  Burt.  60c. 
Page,  T.  N. — In  Ole  Virginia.  Scribner.  n.  d.  $1.50. 
Parker,  Sir  Gilbert — Seats  of  the  Mighty.  Appleton.  $1.40. 

 — Pieere  and  His  People.  Harper.  $1.25. 

Poe,  E.  A— Best  Tales.   (Ed.  by  Sherwin  Cody).  McClurg.  $1.20. 

Prouty,  O.  H. — Bobbie,  General  Manager.  Grosset.  60c. 

Reade,  Charles — Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Scribner.   (Library  Ed.).  $1.50. 

 — It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Grosset.  75c. 

Rice,  Mrs.  A.  H. — Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  Century.  $1.00. 
Richards,  Mrs.  L.  E. — Queen  Hildegarde.  Estes.  $1.25. 
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Riis,  J.  A. — Children  of  the  Tenements.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
Rinehart,  Mrs.  Mary — The  Amazing  Interlude.    Doran.  $1.40. 
Russell,  W.  C. — Wreck  of  the  "Grosvenor."  Scribner.  $1.25. 
Seton,  E.  T.—Rolf  in  the  Woods.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter — Ivanhoe.  Houghton.    (Riverside  Literature  Series).  64c. 

 — Kenihvorth.  Crowell.  n.  d.   (Luxemburgh  Ed.).  $1.50. 

 — Quentin  Durward.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  n.  d.  60c. 

 — Talisman.  American  Book  Co.  50c. 

Sienkiewicz,  Henryk — Quo  Vadis.  Crowell.  n.  d.   (Astor  Library).  $1.25. 
Smith,  F.  H. — Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville.  Houghton.  $1.25. 
Stevenson,  R.  L. — Black  Arrow.  Scribner.   (Biographical  Ed.).  $1.35. 

 — Kidnapped.  Scribner.   (Biographical  Ed.).  $1.35. 

 — Master  of  Ballantrae.  Scribner.   (Biographical  Ed.).  $1.35. 

 — Treasure  Island.  Scribner.  $1.00. 

 — Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Scribner.  $1.25. 

 — David  Balfour.  Scribner.  $1.25. 

Stockton,  F.  R. — Lady  or  the  Tiger,  and  Other  Stories.    Scribner.  $1.25. 
 — The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Alexshine.  Cen- 
tury. $1.50. 

Stratton,  Porter,  Mrs.  Gene — A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 
 — Freckles.  Grosset.  75c. 

Stowe,  H.  H. — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Houghton.   (Riverside  Literature  Series). 
64c. 

Swift,  Jonathan — Gulliver's  Travels.  Harper.  $1.50. 
Tarkington,  Booth — Penrod.  Doubleday.  $1.25. 

Thackeray,  W.  M. — Henry  Esmond.    Dutton.    n.  d.    (Everyman's  Library. 

Library  binding).  90c. 
 — Vanity  Fair.  Dutton.   n.  d.    (Everyman's  Library.  Library 

binding).  90c. 

 — Virginians.  2  vols.   Dutton.   n.  d.    (Everyman's  Library. 

Library  binding).  $1.80. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry — Blue  Flower,  and  Other  Stories.  Scribner.  $1.50. 

 — The  Mansion.  Harper.  50c. 

Wallace,  Lew — Ben  Hur:  A  Tale  of  the  Christ.  Harper.  $1.50. 

Wallace,  Dillon— Ungava  Bob.  Revell.  $1.50. 

Waterloo,  Stanley — Story  of  Ab.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 

Watson,  John — Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  Dodd.  $1.25. 

Webster,  Jean — Daddy  Long-Legs.  Grosset.  75c. 

West,  Rebecca — The  Return  of  the  Soldier.  Century.  $1.00. 

Westcott,  E.  N. — David  Harum.  Appleton.  $1.50. 

White,  S.  E. — The  Blazed  Trail.  Grosset.  75c. 

Wiggin,  K.  D. — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.  Grosset.  75c. 

Wister,  Owen — Virginian.  Grosset.  75c. 

Wright,  Harold  Bell — The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.  McClurg.  $1.50. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Abernathy,  J.  W. — English  Literature.  Merrill.  $2.20. 

Bates,  Arlo — Talks  on  Teaching  Literature.  $1.30. 

Boynton,  P.  H. — History  of  American  Literature.  Ginn.  $2.25. 

Brown,  Walter — Everywoman.  H.  K.  Fly  Co. 

Bulfinch,  Thomas — Age  of  Fable.  Various  publishers. 

Cairnes,  W.  B. — American  Literature.  Oxford  Univ.  Press.  $1.25. 

Cody,  Sherwin — Selections  from  the  World's  Great  Orations.  McClurg. 

Colson,  E.  M. — How  to  Write  Poetry.  McClurg.  $1.25. 

Cross,  W.  L. — The  Development  of  the  English  Novel.  Macmillan. 
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Cunliffe,  Pyne  and  Young — Century  Readings  in  English  Literature.  Century. 
$2.50. 

Cunliffe,  J.  W. — English  Literature  During  the  Last  Half  Century.  Ginn. 
$2.25. 

Dawson,  W.  J.  and  C.  W. — The  Great  English  Short  Story  Writers.  Harper. 
Drummond,  Henry — Addresses.    Various  publishers. 
 — Natu?'al  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  Pott. 

Field,  W.  T.  (Ed.) — Readings  from  English  and  American  Literature.  Ginn. 
$1.44. 

Fleming,  W.  H. — How  to  Study  Shakespeare.  4  vols.  Doubleday. 

Flint,  L.  N. — Newspaper  Writing  in  High  Schools,  Containing  an  Outline  for 

the  Use  of  Teachers.  Noble.  75c. 
Follett,  AVilson — The  Modern  Novel.  Knopf.  $2.00. 
Genug,  J.  F. — Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Ginn.  $1.48. 
Goethe,  J.  W.  von — Faust.  Houghton.   (Riverside  Literature  Series).  75c. 
Halleck,  R.  P. — History  of  English  Literature.  American  Book  Co.  $1.25. 
Hillis,  N.  D. — Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers.  Revell.  $1.50. 
Hubner,  C.  W. — Representative  Southern  Poets.  Neale. 
Kleiser,  Grenville — How  to  Speak,  in  Public.  Funk. 

Matthews,  Brander — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literature. 

(Rev.  Ed.).  American  Book  Co.  $1.28. 
Newcomer,  A.  G.,  and  Andrews,  A.  E. — Twelve  Centuries  of  English  Poetry 

and  Prose.  Scott.  $1.75. 
Newcomer,  A.  G. — Three  Centuries  of  American  Poetry  and  Prose. 
Palmer,  G.  H. — Formative  Types  in  English  Poetry.  Houghton.  $1.75. 
Palmer,  G.  H. — Self -Cultivation  in  English.  Houghton.  50c. 
Pattee,  F.  L. — Century  Readings  for  a  Course  in  American  Literature. 

Century.  $3.25. 
Perry,  Bliss — Study  of  Prose  Fiction.  Houghton.  $1.50. 

Phelps,  E.  M.  (Comp.) — Debater's  Manual.  (2d  and  Rev.  Ed.).  Wilson.  $1.25. 
Porter,  L.  S. — Greatest  Books  in  the  World.  Houghton.  $1.25. 
Simmonds,  W.  E. — Student's  History  of  English  Literature.  Houghton.  $1.25. 
Smith,  C.  Alphonso — What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me?  Doubleday. 
Stedman,  E.  C. — American  Anthology.   (Students'  Ed.).  Houghton.  $2.50. 
 — Poets  of  America.  Houghton. 

Thoreau,  H.  D. — Walden.   (Cambridge  Classics).  Houghton.  $1.10. 
Trent,  W.  P. — Longfellow  and  Other  Essays.  Crowell. 
Untermeyer,  Lewis — The  New  Era  in  American  Poetry.  Holt.  $2.50. 
Williams,  B.  C.—Our  Short  Story  Writers.  Moffat.  $2.50. 

INDIVIDUAL  POETS 

Arnold,  Matthew — Sohrab  and  Rustum  and  Other  Poems.    (Ed.  by  A.  H. 

Thorndike).  Longman's.   (English  Classics).  30c. 
Browning,  Mrs.  E.  B. — Complete  Poetical  Works.    Houghton.  (Cambridge 

Poets;  Students'  Ed).  $1.65. 
Browning,  Robert — Complete  Poetical  Works.  Houghton.   (Cambridge  Poets; 

Students'  Ed.).  $2.50. 
Bryant,  W.  C. — Poetical  Works.  Appleton.   (Household  Ed.).  $1.50. 
Burns,  Robert — Complete  Poetical  Works.    Houghton.     (Cambridge  Poets; 

Students'  Ed.).  $1.65. 
Byron,  G.  G.  N. — Poems  and  Plays.  3  vols.   Dutton.  n.  d.  (Everyman's 

Library;  Library  binding).  $2.70. 
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Chaucer,  Geoffrey — Canterbury  Tales.   A  modern  rendering  into  prose  of  the 
Prologue  and  ten  tales,  by  P.  W.  Mackaye.  Illus.  by  W.  A.  Clark.  Duffield. 
$2.50. 

Coleridge,  S.  T. — Golden  Book  of  Coleridge.  Selected  Poems.  Dutton.   n.  d. 

(Everyman's  Library;  Library  Binding).  75c. 
Emerson,  R.  W. — Poems.  Houghton,  n.  d.   (Household  Ed.).  $1.50. 
Field,  Eugene — Poems.   (Complete  Ed.).  Scribner.  $2.00. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver — Poems  and  Plays.  Dutton.  (Everyman's  Library;  Library 
binding).  90c. 

Holmes,  O.  W. — Complete  Poetical  Works.  Houghton.    (Cambridge  Ed.). 
$2.00. 

Keats,  John — Poems.  Dutton.   (Everyman's  Library;  Library  Binding).  90c. 
Kipling,  Rudyard — Collected  Verse.  Doubleday.  $2.00. 
Longfellow,  H.  W. — Complete  Poetical  Works.  Houghton.    (Cabinet  Ed.). 
$1.25. 

Lowell,  J.  R. — Poetical  Works.  Houghton.   (Household  Ed.).  $1.50. 

Macaulay,  T.  B. — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Other  Poems.  (Ed.  by  W.  P. 
Atkinson.    American  Book  Co.    n.  d.    (Eclectic  Eng.  Classics).  20c. 

Milton,  John — Poetical  Works.  Dutton.  (Everyman's  Library.  Library  bind- 
ing). 90c. 

Noyes,  Alfred — Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  Stokes.  $1.35. 
Poe,  E.  A. — Complete  Poems.  (Ed.  by  J.  H.  Whitty).  2d  Ed.,  Enl.  Houghton. 
$2.50. 

Riley,  J.  W. — Farm  Rhymes.  Bobbs.  $1.50. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter — Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.  Houghton. 

(Autograph  Ed.).  $1.25. 
Stevenson,  R.  L. — Poems  and  Ballads.  Scribner.    (Biographical  Ed.).  $1.20. 
Tennyson,  Alfred — Poems.   (Cabinet  Ed.).  Houghton.  $1.00. 
Whitman,  Walt— Poems.  Crowell.  n.  d.  (Astor  Ed.).  $1.00. 
Whittier,  J.  G. — Complete  Poetical  Works.   Houghton.    (Cambridge  Ed.). 

$2.00. 

Wordsworth,  William — Complete  Poetical  Works.  Macmillan.  (Globe  Ed.). 
$1.75. 

Shakespeare 

Hazlitt,  William — Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.   Dutton.  (Everyman's 

Library.  Library  binding).  90c. 
Hudson,  H.  N. — Shakespeare:  His  Life,  Art,  and  Characters.  2  vols.  Ginn. 

$4.00. 

Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary — Tales  from  Shakespeare.    Dutton.  (Everyman's 

Library.  Library  binding).  90c. 
Shakespeare,  William — Complete  Dramatic  and  Poetic  Works.   (Ed.  by  W.  A. 

Neilson).  Houghton.   (Cambridge  Ed.).  $3.00. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  POETRY 

Bates,  K.  L. — A  Ballad  Book.  Sibley.  50c. 
Cunliffe,  J.  W. — Poems  of  the  Great  War.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
Gummere,  F.  B. — Old  English  Ballads.  Ginn.  $1.25. 
Hales,  J.  W. — Longer  English  Poems.  •  Macmillan.  $1.10. 

Knowles,  F.  L. — Golden  Treasury  of  American  So?igs  and  Lyrics.  Page.  $1.25. 
Manly,  J.  M.— English  Prose  and  Poetry.  1137-1892.  Ginn.  $2.00. 
Montgomery,  D.  H. — Heroic  Ballads.  Ginn.  50c. 

Newcomer  and  Andrews — Twelve  Centuries  of  English  Poetry  and  Prose. 
Scott.  $1.75. 

Palgrave,  Francis — The  Golden  Treasury.  Macmillan.  $1.00. 
Quiller-Couch,  A.  T. — Oxford  Book  of  Verse.  Clarendon.  $1.90. 
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Rittenhouse,  Jessie  B. — A  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  Houghton.  $1.00. 
Steadman,  E.  C. — American  Anthology.   (Students'  Ed.).  Houghton.  $2.00. 

 — Victorian  Anthology.    (Students'  Ed.).   Houghton.  $1.75. 

Wiggin  and  Smith — Golden  Numbers.  Doubleday.  $2.00. 

PLAYS 

Goldsmith,  Oliver — She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
Gregory,  Lady — Seven  Short  Plays.  $1.75. 
Phillips,  Stephen — Ulysses.  Macmillan.  $1.25. 
Pinero,  A.  W. — Sweet  Lavender.  Baker.  50c. 
Rostand,  Edmund — The  Romancers.  Baker.  25c. 
Sheridan,  Richard  B. — The  Rivals.  Various  publishers. 
Synge,  J.  M. — Riders  to  the  Sea.  Luce.  50c. 

AMUSEMENTS 

Adams,  J.  H. — Harper's  Outdoor  Book  for  Boys.  Harper.  $1.50. 

 — Harper's  Indoor  Book  for  Boys.  Harper.  $1.50. 

Bancroft,  J.  H. — Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium. 
Macmillan.  $2.00. 

Beard,  Lina  and  A.  B. — On  the  Trail:  An  Outdoor  Book  for  Girls.  Scribner. 
$1.25. 

Cave,  Edward — The  Boys'  Camp  Book.  Doubleday.  50c. 

Chubb,  Percival,  and  Others — Festivals  and  Plays  in  Schools  and  Elsewhere. 
Harper.  $2.00. 

Curtis,  H.  S. — Play  and  Recreation  for  the  Open  Country.  Ginn.  $1.40. 
Evers,  John,  and  Fullerton,  H.  S. — Baseball  in  the  Big  Leagues.  Reilly  and 
Brittan.  60c. 

Graham,  John,  and  Clark,  E.  H. — Practical  Track  and  Field  Athletics.  (New 

and  Rev.  Ed.).  Duffield.  $1.00. 
Olcott,  C.  S. — The  Lure  of  the  Camera.  Houghton. 

SHORT  STORIES 

Ashmun,  Margaret — Modern  Short  Stories.  Macmillan.  $1.40. 

Baldwin,  C.  S. — American  Short  Stories.  Longman.  $1.25. 

Canby,  H.  S. — A  Study  of  the  Short  Story.  Holt.  $1.00. 

Cody,  Sherwin — The  World's  Greatest  Short  Stories.  McClurg.  $1.00. 

Esenwein,  J.  B. — Writing  the  Shoi~t  Story.  Hines.  $1.25. 

Jessup  and  Canby — The  Book  of  the  Short  Story.  Appleton.  $1.10. 

Kipling,  Rudyard — Plane  Tales  from  the  Hills.  Rand.  $1.00. 

Mabie,  Hamilton — Stories  Old  and  New.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 

Matthews,  Brander — The  Short  Story.  American  Book  Co.  $1.00. 

Nettleton,  G.  H. — Specimens  of  the  Short  Story.  Holt.  50c. 

Porter,  Sydney  ("O.  Henry,"  pseud.) — The  Four  Million.  Burt.  75c. 

 — Cabbages  and  Kings.  Burt.  75c. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allen — Selected  Tales.  Century.  $1.25. 

Waite  and  Taylor — Modern  Masterpieces  of  Short  Prose  Fiction.  Appleton. 
$1.50. 

FINE  ARTS 

Bacon,  Dolons — Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know.  Groson.  $1.50. 

Barritt,  Leon — How  to  Draw.  Harper.  $2.00. 

Barstow,  C.  L. — Famous  Buildings.  Century.  $1.50. 

Caffin,  C.  H. — Guide  to  Pictures.  (For  Beginners  and'  Students.)  $1.25. 

 — How  to  Study  Pictures.  Century.  $2.50. 

Collins,  F.  A. — The  Camera  Man.  Century.  $1.20. 
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Davidson — Stories  from  the  Operas.  Lippincott. 

Debekker,  L.  J. — Stokes'  Enclyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Stokes.  $3.00. 

Dillaway,  T.  M. — Decoration  of  the  School  and  Home.  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Dow,  Arthur  W. — Composition  (Colored  Illustrations,  etc.)..  Doubleday.  $5.00. 

Dukes,  Ashley — Modern  Dramatists.  Sergei. 

Emery,  M.  S. — Hoiv  to  Enjoy  Pictures.  Prary  Co.  $1.50. 

Guerber,  H.  A. — Stories  of  Famous  Operas. 

Home  and  Scoby — Stories  of  Great  Artists.  American  Book  Co.  60c. 
Hubbard,  Elbert — Little  Journeys  to  Homes  of  Artists.  Hubbard.  $1.00. 
Mason,  D.  G. — Guide  to  Music.  Doubleday.  $1.25. 

Reinach,  Salomon — Apollo:  An  Illustrated  Manual  of  the  History  of  Art 

Throughout  the  Ages.   (New  Ed.).  Scribner.  $1.75. 
Riverside  Art  Series.  10  vols.  Houghton.  75c  each. 

Spink,  B.  E.,  and  Others — Constructive  Drawing  for  Secondary  Schools. 

2  vols.  Atkinson.  V.  1,  80c;  V.  2,  95c. 
Taylor,  C.  M. — Why  My  Photographs  Are  Bad.  Jacobs.  $1.00. 
Van  Dyke,  J.  C. — The  Meaning  of  Pictures.  Scribner. 

Watkins,  Alfred — Photography:  Its  Principles  and  Application.  Van  Nostrand. 
$2.00. 

Whitcomb,  I.  T. — Young  People's  Story  of  Art.  Dodd.  $2.00. 

BOOKS  FOR  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 
Seventh  Grade 

To  assist  teachers  in  determining  the  books  which  children  of  the  various  grades  should 
read,  the  following  list  is  given  from  Curry  and  Clippinger's  Children's  Literature. 

Adams,  Joseph  Henry — Harper's  Indoor  Book  for  Boys.   Harper's  Outdoor 
Book  for  Boys. 

Alcott,  Louisa  M. — Joe's  Boys.  Old  Fashioned  Girl.  Under  the  Lilacs. 
Altsheler,  Joseph  A. — Forest  Runners.  Free  Rangers.  Young  Trailers. 
Barnes,  James — Hero  of  Erie:  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  Yankee  Ships  and 

Yankee  Sailors. 
Browne,  Belmore — White  Blanket. 
Bullen,  Frank  T. — Cruise  of  the  Cachalot. 
Burton,  Charles  P. — Boys  of  Bob's  Hill. 

Canavan,  Michael  J. — Ben  Comee :  A  Tale  of  Roger's  Rangers. 

Day,  Holman  Fr. — Eagle  Badge. 

Deland,  Ellen  D. — Oakleigh. 

Dix,  Beulah  M. — Little  Captive  Lad. 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes — Donald  and  Dorothy. 

Drysdale,  William — Beach  Patrol.   Cadet  Standish  of  the  "St.  Loui.s.  "  Fast 

Mail.  Young  Supercargo. 
Foa,  Eugenie — Boy  Life  of  Napoleon. 
Garland,  Hamlin — Long  Trail. 
Greene,  Homer — Pickett's  Gap. 
Grey,  Zane — Young  Forester.  Young  Pitcher. 

Grinnell,  George  B. — Jack  Among  the  Indians.  Jack  in  the  Rockies.  Jack. 

the  Young  Ranchman. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — Grandfather's  Chair. 
Henley,  William  E. — Lyra  Heroica:  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys. 
Hill,  T. — Fighting  a  Fire. 
Hough,  Emerson — Young  Alaskans. 
Hughes,  Thomas — Tom  Browne's  School  Days. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Helen  H. — Nellie's  Silver  Mine. 
Jacobs,  Caroline  E. — Joan's  Jolly  Vacation.  Joan  of  Juniper  Inn. 
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Keiffer,  Henry  Martyn — Recollections  of  a  Drummer  Boy. 
Munroe,  Kirk — At  War  with  Pontiac.  Cab  and  Caboose. 
Pyle,  Howard — Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand. 
Quirk,  Leslie  W. — Baby  Elton,  Quarterback. 
Roberts,  Charles  G.  D. — Kindred  of  the  Wild. 
Seton,  Ernest  Thompson — Two  Little  Savages. 
Stockton,  Frank  R. — Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coast. 
Stoddard,  William  0. — Red  Patriot.  White  Cave.  Lost  Gold  of  the  Monte- 
zumas. 

Tolman,  Albert  W. — Jim  Spurting,  Fisherman. 

Tomlinson,  Everett  T. — Search  for  Andrew  Field.  Three  Colonial  Days.  Red 

Chief.  Marching  Against  the  Iroquois. 
Wiggin,  Kate  D. — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 
Zollinger,  Gulielma — Maggie  McLanehan. 

Eighth  Grade 

Adams,  Andy — Wells  Brothers,  the  Young  Cattle  Kings. 

Ashmun,  Margaret  E. — Isabel  Carlton's  Year. 

Barbour,  Ralph  H. — Behind  the  Line.  Crimson  Sweater. 

Beach,  Edward  Latimer — Annapolis  First  Classman. 

Bennett,  John — Master  Skylark. 

Catherwood,  Mary  H. — Story  of  Tonty.' 

Cervantes-Saavedra,  M.  de — Don  Quixote. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L. — Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

Coffin,  Charles  C .— Boys  of  '76. 

Cooper,  James  P. — Deerslayer. 

Dana,  Richard  H. — Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

Doubleday,  Russell — Cattle  Ranch  to  College. 

Driggs,  Lawrence,  LaT. — Adventures  of  Arnold  Adair,  American  Ace. 

Duncan,  Norman — Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail. 

Eggleston,  George — Bale  Marked  Circle  X. 

French,  Harry  W. — The  Lance  of  Kanana. 

Gilbert,  A. — More  Than  Conquerors. 

Gordon,  Charles  W. — Glengary  School  Days. 

Goss,  Warren  Lee — Jed. 

Hamp,  Sidford  F. — Dale  and  Fraser,  Sheepmen. 
Hill,  Frederick  T. — On  the  Trail  of  Grant  and  Lee. 
Homer — Adventures  of  Odysseus. 
Hughes,  Rupert — Lakerim  Athletic  Club. 
Johnston,  Charles  H.  L. — Famous  Scouts. 
Kipling,  Rudyard — Captains  Courageous. 
London,  Jack — Call  of  the  Wild. 
MacLeod,  Mary — Shakespeare  Story  Book. 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas — Book  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Noble  Knights. 

Masefield,  John — Martin  Hyde. 

Meigs,  Cornelia — Master  Simon's  Garden. 

Moffett,  Cleveland — Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring. 

Montgomery,  Lucy  M. — Anne  of  Green  Gables. 

Nicolay,  Helen — Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Ollivant,  Alfred— Bob,  Son  of  Battle. 

Parkman,  Francis — Heroes  of  Today. 

Pendleton,  Louis  B. — King  Tom  and  the  Runaways. 

Pyle,  Howard — Men  of  Iron.  Story  of  Jack  Banister's  Fortunes. 

Rice,  Alice  Caldwell  H. — Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 

Richards,  Laura  E. — Florence  Nightingale. 

Richmond,  Grace  L. — Round  the  Corner  in  Gay  Street. 
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Roberts,  Charles  G.  D. — Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood. 

Rolt-Wheeler,  Francis  W. — Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Foresters. 

Schultz,  James  W. — Quest  of  the  Fish-Dog  Skin. 

Seaman,  Augusta  Huiell — Girl  Next  Door. 

Singmaster,  Elsie — Emmeline. 

Tappan,  Eva  M. — In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Thompson,  Arthur  Ripley — Gold  Seeking  on  the  Dalton  Trail. 

Thompson,  James  Maurice — Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

Thurston,  Ida  T. — Bishop's  Shadow. 

Trowbridge,  John  Townsend — Cudjo's  Cave. 

Verne,  Jules — Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 

Verrill,  Alpheus  Hyatt — Marooned  in  the  Forest. 

Wallace,  Dillon — Wilderness  Castaways. 

Wallace,  Lewis — Ben  Hur. 

Waller,  Mary  Ella — Daughter  of  the  Rich. 

SPECIAL.  BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

Unfortunately  some  high  school  pupils  have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  good  books. 
In  some  cases,  students  who  have  acquired  the  reading  habit  desire  books  of  the  "dime 
novel"  type.  This  desire  for  this  type  of  book  should  be  met  by  making  available  to  the 
children  the  very  best  literature  of  this  kind.  To  meet  this  demand  the  following  books  are 
suggested,  this  list  being  taken  from  Curry  and  Clippinger's  Children's  Literature. 

Alden,  W.  L. — The  Moral  Pirate. 

Altsheler,  Joseph  A. — The  Young  Trailers.  Horsemen  of  the  Plains. 

Barbour,  Ralph  H. — The  Crimson  Sweater. 

Bennett,  John — The  Treasure  of  Peyre  Gaillard. 

Burton,  Charles  P. — The  Boys  of  Bob's  Hill. 

Carruth,  Hayden — Track's  End. 

Cody,  William  F. — Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill. 

Drysdale,  William — The  Fast  Mail. 

Grinnell,  George  Bird — Jack  Among  the  Indians.  Jack,  the  Young  Ranchman. 

Hunting,  Henry  G. — The  Cave  of  the  Bottomless  Pool. 

Janvier,  Thomas  A. — The  Aztec  Treasure  House. 

Kaler,  James  Otis — Toby  Tyler,  or  Ten  Weeks  with  a  Circus. 

London,  Jack — The  Call  of  the  Wild. 

Malone,  Capt.  P.  B. — Winning  His  Way  to  West  Point. 

Masefield,  John — Jim  Davis. 

Mason,  Alfred  B. — Tom  Strong,  Washington's  Scout. 

Matthews,  Brander — Tom  Paulding. 

Moffett,  Cleveland — Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring. 

Munroe,  Kirk — Cab  and  Caboose.  Derrick  Sterling. 

O'Higgins,  Harvey  J. — The  Smoke  Eaters. 

Quirk,  Leslie  W. — The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Black  Eagle  Patrol. 

Sabin,  Edwin  L. — Bar  B  Boys. 

Schultz,  James  Willard — With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies. 
Stevenson,  Burton  E. — The  Young  Train  Despatcher. 
Stevenson,  R.  L. — Treasure  Island. 
Stoddard,  William  O. — Two  Arrows.  Talking  Leaves. 
Trowbridge,  John  T. — Cudjo's  Cave.  The  Young  Surveyor. 
Verne,  Jules — Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 
Wallace,  Dillon — Wilderness  Castaways. 
White,  Stewart  E. — The  Magic  Forest. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENGLISH,  1920-22 

The  following  list  of  the  books  adopted  by  the  National  Conference  on 
Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  will  be  found  convenient  for 
reference. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  two  separate  lists;  a  candidate  may  offer 
either  for  admission  to  almost  any  college,  i.  e..  either  the  "Restricted  List" 
or  the  "Comprehensive  List." 

Any  or  all  of  these  books  in  both  lists  are  desirable  books  for  a  high  school 
library.  Many  of  them  are  included  in  the  foregoing  lists  for  Standard  High 
Schools. 

Restricted  List 

Books  for  Reading 
Group  I — Classics  in  Translation.  (Two  to  be  selected) 
For  any  book  in  this  group  a  book  from  any  other  may  be  substituted. 
The  Old  Testament,  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of 
Ruth  and  Esther. 

The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I-V. 
The  Mneid. 

The  Odyssey  and  the  iEneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of 
recognized  literary  excellence. 

Group  II — Drama.   (Two  to  be  selected) 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  As  You  LiTce  it;  Julius  Cwsar. 

Group  III — Prose  Fiction.   (Two  to  be  selected) 
Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 
Scott's  Quentin  Durward. 
Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Group  IV — Essays,  Biography,  Etc.   (Two  to  be  selected) 
Addison  and  Steele's  The  Sir  Roger  DeCoverley  Papers. 
Irving's  The  Sketch  Book.   (Selections  covering  about  175  pages.) 
Macaulay's  Lord  Clive. 
Parkman's  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Group  V — Poetry.   (Two  to  be  selected) 

Tennyson's  The  Coming  of  Arthur;  Gareth  and  Lynette;  Lancelot  and 
Elaine;  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes;  The  Lost  Leader;  How  They  Brought  the  ' 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix;  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad;  Home  Thoughts 
from  the  Sea;  Incident  of  the  French  Camp;  Herve  Reil;  Pheidippides ;  My 
Last  Duchess;  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City;  The  Italian  in  England;  The 
Patriot;  The  Pied  Piper;  De  Gustibus ;  Instans  Tyrannus. 

Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

Books  for  Study 
Group  I — Drama.  (One  to  be  selected) 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Hamlet. 
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Group  II — Poetry.   (One  to  be  selected) 
Milton's  V 'Allegro;  II  Penseroso ;  Comus. 

Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 

Group  III — Oratory.   (One  to  be  selected) 
Burke's  Speech  on  Concilation  with  America. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

Group  IV — Essays.   (One  to  be  selected) 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  brief  selection  from  Burns's  Poems. 

Comprehensive  List 

The  following  list  is  not  intended  to  be  in  any  sense  prescriptive.  Its  pur- 
pose is  rather  to  indicate,  by  examples,  the  kind  of  literature  that  secondary 
pupils  should  be  taught  to  appreciate.  Books  of  equal  merit,  covering  a 
similar  range  of  literary  types,  will  be  accepted  as  equivalents.  New  titles 
are  in  capitals. 

A  fairly  exhaustible  list  of  books  suitable  for  use  in  secondary  schools  is 
included  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  High  School  English,  published  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Group  I — Classics  in  Translation 

The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in 
Genesis,  Exodus  and  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther. 

The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I-IV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII. 

The  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XVI,  XV, 
XVII,  XXI. 

The  iEneid. 

The  Odyssey,  Iliad  and  ^Eneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of 
recognized  literary  excellence. 

Everyman.  Group  II— Drama 

Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Merchant  of  Venice;  As  You 
Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  King  John,\ 
Richard  II.;  Richard  III.;  Henry  V.;  Coriolanus;  Julius  Ccesar;  Macbeth; 
Hamlet. 

Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
Sheridan's  The  Rivals. 

Group  III — Prose  Fiction 
Malory's  Morte  D  Arthur. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I. 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (Voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag) . 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Frances  Burney's  Evelina. 

Scott's  Novels. 

Jane  Austen's  Novels. 

Maria  Edgeworth's  Castle  Rackrent;  The  Absentee. 
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Dickens'  Novels. 
Thackeray's  Novels. 
George  Eliot's  Novels. 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford. 

Kingley's  Westicard,  Ho!  Hereward  the  Wake. 
Reade's  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 

Lytton's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
Blackmore's  Lorna  Boone. 
Hughes'  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays. 

Stevenson's  Treasure  Island;  Kidnapped;  Master  of  Ballantrw;  Dr.  Jckyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde. 
Kipling's  Kim;  Captains  Courageous ;  Jungle  Books. 
Cooper's  Novels. 
Poe's  Selected  Tales. 

Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Twice-Told  Tales;  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse. 

Howell's  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham;  A  Boy's  Town. 
Wister's  The  Virginian. 
Cable's  Old  Creole  Days. 

Short  stories  by  various  writers,  as  Bret  Harte,  Aldrich,  Page,  Hale,  and 
Barrie. 

Group  IV — Essays,  Biography,  Oratory,  Etc. 
Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  DeCoverley  Papers;  Selections  from 
Tatler  and  Spectator. 
Boswell:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson. 
Franklin's  Autobiography. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
Burke's  Speech  on  Concilation  with  America. 
Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia. 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott. 

Thackeray's  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English 
Humorist. 

Macaulay's  Lord  Clive;  Warren  Hastings;  Milton;  Addison;  Goldsmith; 
Frederick  the  Great;  Madame  d'Arblay;  Life  of  Johnson;  two  speeches  on 
Copyright;  History  of  England,  Chap.  III. 

Trevellyan :  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies.  Selection. 

Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least  the  Speech  at  Cooper  Union,  The 
Two  Inaugurals,  The  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  The 
Last  Public  Address,  The  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief 
memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln. 

Parkman's  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Emerson's  Manners;  Self -Reliance. 

Thoreau's  Walden. 

Lowell:  Selected  Essays. 

Holmes'  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 
Burroughs:  Selected  Essays. 
Warner's  In  the  Wilderness. 

Curtis'  Prue  and  I;  Public  Duty  of  Educated  Men. 
Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
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Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the 
addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A 
Piece  of  Chalk. 

Hudson's  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia. 

Clemens'  Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

Riis'  The  Making  of  An  Ameriean. 

Bryce's  The  Hindrances  to  Good  Citizenship. 

A  collection  of  letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

A  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson  and 
later  writers. 

Group  V — Poetry 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  special 
attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and  Burns. 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley. 

Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso ;  Comus ;  Lycidas. 

Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Goldsmith's  The  Traveler  and  the  Deserted  Village. 

A  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  as  for  example,  some  Robin 
Hood  Ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beicham, 
Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later  ballads. 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Ghristabel,  and  Kubla  Khan. 

Byron's  Ghilde  Ha?~old,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Marmion. 

Macaulay's  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  The  Battle  of  Naseby;  The 
Armada;  Ivry. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess;  The  Coming  of  Arthur;  The  Holy  Grail;  Gareth 
and  Lynette ;  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes;  The  Lost  Leader;  How  They  Brought  the 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix;  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad;  Home  Thoughts 
from  the  Sea;  Incident  of  the  French  Camp;  Herve  Riel;  Pheidippides ;  My 
Last  Duchess;  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City;  The  Italian  in  England;  The 
Patriot;  The  Pied  Piper;  DeGustibus ;  Instans  Tyrannus. 

Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  The  Forsaken  Merman;  Balder  Dead. 

Selections  from  American  Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Bryant,  Poe, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Holmes. 

DIRECTORY  OF  PUBLISHERS 

A.  L.  A.   American  Library  Association,  78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

Abbatt.    William  Abbatt,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Allyn.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston;  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Altemus.   Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia. 

Amer.  Bk.   American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Amer.  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago. 

Amer.  School  of  Home  Econ.  American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 
Appleton.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Arnold.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Association  Press.  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Press,  New  York. 
Atkinson.   Atkinson  Mentzer  &  Grover,  Chicago. 

Badger.    R.  G.  Badger,  Boston,  Mass. 
Balderston.    L.  R.  Balderston,  Philadelphia. 
Barnes.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Bates.   Bates  &  Guild,  Boston. 
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Blakiston.  P.  Blakiston  Sons,  Philadelphia. 
Bobbs.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Boston  Bk.  Boston  Book  Company,  Boston. 
Bowman.  Bowman,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Bradley.  Milton  Bradley,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Breeders'  Gazette.  Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago. 
Bruce.   Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee. 

Century.    Century  Company,  New  York. 
Chemical.    Chemical  Publishing  Company,  Easton,  Pa. 
Chicago  Univ.    See  University  of  Chicago. 
Clarendon.   See  Oxford. 

Columbia  Univ.   Columbia  University  Press,  New  York. 
Comstock.   Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Crane.   Crane  &  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Crowell.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Dodd.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Dodge.   Dodge  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Doran.   G.  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

Doubleday.   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drake.   F.  J.  Drake  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Duffield.   Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Dutton.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Edelman.    P.  E.  Edelman,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Forest  Press.   Forest  Press,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 
Funk.   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 

Ginn.   Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Gomme.   L.  J.  Gomme,  New  York. 

Govt.  Pub.  Bur.,  Ottowa. 

Grosset.   Grosset  &  Dunlap,  New  York. 

Hammond.   C.  S.  Hammond  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Harper.   Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

Harvard.   Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Heath.   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Henley.    N.  W.  Henley  Company,  New  York. 

Henry.    Henry-Morrison  Company,  Madison,  Wis. 

Hinds.  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  New  York. 

Hitchcock.   F.  H.  Hitchcock,  105  W.  40th  Street,  New  York. 

Holt.   Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Home  Corresp.  School.  Home  Correspondence  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Hough.   R.  B.  Hough,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Houghton.    Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  New  York. 
Huebsch.   B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York. 
Hurst.   Hurst  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Inland  Printer.    Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago. 

Jacobs.  G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Judd.   Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York. 

King.   Mrs.  F.  H.  King,  Madison,  Wis. 
Kleinheinz.    Frank  Kleinheinz,  Madison,  Wis. 

Lane.   John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
Lemcke.   Lemcke  &  Buechner,  New  York. 
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Lippincott.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Little.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Longmans.   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Lothrop.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston. 
Luce.   J.  W.  Luce  &  Co.,  Boston. 

McBride.    McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  New  York. 
McClurg.   A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
McGraw.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Macmillan.    Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Manual  Arts.    Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 
Marquis.   A.  N.  Marquis,  Chicago. 

Mendota  Bk.    Mendota  Book  Company,  Madison,  Wis. 
Moffat.    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Mosher.   T.  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Me. 
Munn.   Munn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Nat.  First  Aid  Asso.    National  First  Aid  Association,  Boston. 

Neale.    Neale  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Nelson.   Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York. 

Newsom.   Newsom  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Nichols.   C.  A.  Nichols,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Norton.   D.  M.  Norton,  Brooklyn. 

Open  Court.    Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
Outing.    Outing  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Outlook.   Outlook  Company,  New  York. 
Oxford.    Oxford  University  Press,  New  York. 

Paddock.   M.  H.  Paddock,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Page.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Personal  Help  Pub.    Personal  Help  Publication  Company,  St.  Louis. 
Popular  Mechanics.   Popular  Mechanics,  Chicago. 
Prang.   Prang  Educational  Company,  New  York. 
Press  Pub.    Press  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Princeton  Univ.   Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Progress.   Progress  Company,  Chicago. 

Pub.  School  Pub.    Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 
Putnam.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Rand.   Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Redfield.   Redfield  Bros.,  New  York. 

Regent.    Supplies  by  M.  S.  Donahue,  Chicago. 

Reilly.   Reilly  &  Britton,  Chicago. 

Revell.    Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Ronald.   Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York. 

Row.   Row-Peterson  Company,  Chicago. 

S.  V.  M.    Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  25  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York. 
Saalfield.    Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Sanborn.   B.  H.  Sanborn,  Boston. 
Saunders.   W.  B.  Saunders,  Philadelphia. 
Schirmer.    G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

School  of  English.    School  of  English,  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Scott.   Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Scribner.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago. 
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Sears.    Sears-Roebuck  Company,  Chicago. 
Sibley.    Sibley  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Silver.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Simmons.    P.  P.  Simmons  Co.,  New  York. 
Small.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Smith.    A.  M.  Smith,  Philadelphia. 
Stechert.    G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Stokes.    F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
Sturgis.    Sturgis  &  Walton,  New  York. 
Sully.   Sully  &  Kleinteich,  New  York. 

Supt.  of  Doc.    Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Taylor.  Taylor-Holden  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Thompson.    C.  C.  Thompson  Company,  Chicago. 

Univ.  of  Chicago.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

Van  Nostrand.   D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York. 

Warner.   Warner's  Library  Company,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 
Webb.   Webb  Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul. 
Whitcomb.    Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Boston. 
Wilde.   W.  A.  Wilde  &  Sons,  New  York. 
Wiley.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 
Willard.    Willard  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Williams.    David  Williams,  New  York. 
Wilson.   H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York. 
Whitaker.    Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Women's  Educa.  &  Indus.  Union.    Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  Boston. 

World  Bk.    World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

GOVERNING 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Notice  to  School  Officials 

Rules  and  Regulations  Adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education 


Published  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


NOTICE  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

The  new  compulsory  school  law  that  went  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  1919,  authorizes  the  State  Board  of  Education  "to  formu- 
late such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  act."  It  further  authorizes  said 
Board  "to  prescribe  what  shall  constitute  truancy,  what  causes  may  con- 
stitute legitimate  excuses  for  temporary  nonattendance  due  to  physical 
or  mental  inability  to  attend,  and  under  what  circumstances  teachers, 
principals,  or  superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for  nonattendance 
due  to  the  immediate  demands  of  the  farm  or  home  in  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  the  several  sections  of  the  State."  It  further  adds  "that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officials  to  carry  out  such  instructions 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

The  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Child  Welfare 
Commission  have  formulated  these  rules  and  regulations,  which  were 
submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  boards  of  education,  school  committees, 
and  all  other  school  officials  to  give  as  much  publicity  as  possible  to  the 
provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  and  to  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  schools.  In  addition  to  the  notices  published  in  the  papers, 
school  officials  should  request  ministers  and  Sunday  school  teachers  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  parents  and  children  to  the  compulsory  school 
law  and  to  the  date  of  the  opening  of  school,  and  all  reference  to  the 
law  should  be  made  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  showing  parents  the 
necessity  for  obliterating  illiteracy  and  for  giving  all  children  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  education.  Parents,  therefore,  should  be  urged  to  send 
their  children  on  the  opening  day  and  to  cooperate  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  make  the  school  a  success  in  the  community. 

If  this  law  is  to  be  a  success  it  will  be  the  result  of  whole-hearted  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  good  citizens.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore, 
of  all  school  officials  to  secure  this  cooperation.  Tact,  patience,  and 
helpful  suggestions,  given  in  the  proper  way,  will  accomplish  infinitely 
more  than  force,  which  should  be  the  last  resort  of  a  teacher. 

School  officials  and  all  teachers  are  requested  to  read  carefully  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  in  order  that  they  may  be  competent  to 
give  full  advice  on  the  subject. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


COMPULSORY  AGE  AND  ATTENDANCE 

All  children  "between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen, '  that  is,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fourteenth  birthday,  are  required  to  attend  the  public  school 
continuously,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

All  children  between  the  ages  mentioned  above  "shall  attend  school  con- 
tinuously for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  when  the  public  school  in  the  district 
in  which  the  child  resides  shall  be  in  session."  If  the  public  school  in  the 
district  in  which  the  child  resides  runs  six  months,  or  even  as  much  as  ten 
months,  the  child  must  attend  so  long  as  the  public  school  is  in  session.  A 
public  school  is  construed  to  mean  the  school  in  the  district  supported  by 
State  and  county  funds  and  local  district  taxes. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  is  the  chief  school  attend- 
ance officer  provided  for  by  law  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating and  prosecuting  all  violations  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The 
reports  of  the  teachers  give  him  the  necessary  information  upon  which  to 
proceed  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  TUTORS 

If  a  child  is  attending  a  private  school,  it  must  attend  for  a  term  equal  to 
that  of  the  public  school  provided  in  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides, 
and  any  private  or  church  school  receiving  for  instruction  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall  be  required  to  keep  such  record 
of  attendance  of  said  child  and  to  render  such  report  of  same  as  are  here- 
inafter required  of  the  public  school;  and  attendance  upon  such  schools, 
if  the  school  refuses  or  neglects  to  keep  such  records  and  to  render  such 
reports,  shall  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  attendance  upon  the  public  school 
of  the  district,  town,  or  city  which  the  child  shall  be  entitled  to  attend. 

Instruction  by  private  tutor  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  pro- 
vided the  qualifications  of  the  tutor  are  approved  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  or  the  State  Board  of  Education;  and  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  child  is  under  instruction  for  a  time  equal  to  that  provided 
by  the  public  schools  of  the  district. 

WHEN  ABSENCES  MAT  BE  EXCUSED 

Section  1  of  the  compulsory  attendance  act  provides  that  "the  superin- 
tendent, principal,  or  teacher  who  is  in  charge  of  such  school  shall  have 
the  right  to  excuse  a  child  for  temporary  absence  on  account  of  sickness 
or  distance  of  residence  from  the  school,  or  other  unavoidable  causes  which 
do  not  constitute  truancy  as  defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education."  The 
superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher,  whenever  said  teacher  is  in  charge 
of  the  school,  may  excuse  children  for  nonattendance  under  the  following 
conditions: 
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Regulations  as  to  School  Attendance 


1.  Illness  of  the  child  that  incapacitates  the  child  from  attending  school 
shall  constitute  a  legitimate  excuse  for  nonattendance.  The  principal  or 
teacher,  however,  shall  require  a  physician's  certificate  if  a  child  is  con- 
tinually absent  for  illness,  unless  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  child  is 
really  unable  to  attend  school.  But  wherever  it  is  inconvenient  to  secure 
a  physician's  certificate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  investigate 
continued  absence  for  illness,  and  if  the  teacher  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
reputed  illness  is  sufficient  cause  for  absence,  she  shall  report  the  case  to 
the  county  health  officer  for  final  decision. 

2.  Illness  in  the  family  is  a  legitimate  excuse  for  nonattendance  wher- 
ever it  is  apparent  that  the  child's  services  are  needed  in  the  home  or  wher- 
ever there  may  be  danger  of  spreading  a  contagious  disease. 

3.  Death  in  the  immediate  family  is  likewise  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
nonattendance. 

4.  Quarantine  is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  excuse,  and  quarantine  shall 
be  understood  to  mean  isolation  by  order  of  the  local  or  State  Board  of 
Health. 

5.  Physical  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  nonattendance.  This  shall 
be  interpreted  to  mean  physical  defects  which  make  it  difficult  for  the 
child  to  attend  school,  or  which  render  the  instruction  of  the  child  im- 
practicable in  any  other  than  a  special  class  or  a  special  school.  Wherever 
possible,  special  classes  should  be  provided  for  such  pupils,  who  would  be 
encouraged  though  not  required  to  attend. 

6.  Mental  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  nonattendance,  and  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  feeble-mindedness  or  such  nervous  disorder  as  to  make  it 
either  impossible  for  such  child  to  profit  by  instruction  given  in  the  school 
or  impracticable  for  the  teacher  properly  to  instruct  the  normal  pupils  of 
the  school.  In  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children  the  teacher  shall  desig- 
nate the  same  in  her  reports  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

7.  Severe  weather,  that  may  be  dangerous  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
children  in  transit  to  and  from  school,  shall  constitute  a  legitimate  excuse 
for  nonattendance. 

8.  Distance  from  the  school  shall  constitute  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
nonattendance  if  a  child  resides  two  and  a  half  miles  or  more  by  the  nearest 
route  of  travel  from  the  schoolhouse,  and  is  not  provided  by  the  county 
or  district  with  means  of  transportation.  In  such  cases  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  make  investigation  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  attendance  of  such  children. 

9.  Poverty  in  certain  cases  may  be  a  legitimate  excuse,  but  all  such 
cases  must  be  reported  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare. 
Cooperation  of  individuals  and  organized  agencies  engaged  in  specialized 
social  work  should  be  invoked  by  the  teacher.  In  this  connection,  school 
officials  are  referred  to  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1919  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  indigent  children  at  school.  This  act  provides  that  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  under  certain  conditions,  shall  order  aid  to 
be  given  the  family  from  the  incidental  fund,  in  order  that  the  children  may 
attend  school. 
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10.  The  completion  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  public  school  of  the 
district  in  which  the  child  resides  shall  excuse  the  child  from  attending 
school,  although  said  child  may  not  have  reached  his  fourteenth  birthday. 

DEMANDS  OF  THE  FARM  OR  HOME 

Section  2a  of  the  compulsory  school  act  provides  that  "immediate  demands 
of  the  farm  or  home"  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  several  sections 
of  the  State  shall  constitute  a  legal  excuse  for  temporary  nonattendance, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  formulate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Since  the  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  State  are  so  unlike,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  authorizes  the  county  boards  of  education  to 
excuse  temporary  nonattendance  in  any  particular  county  where  the  agri- 
cultural conditions  are  such  as  to  show  a  reasonable  need  for  the  services 
of  the  children,  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  the  demands  of  the  farm  are  serious 
enough  to  require  the  immediate  services  of  the  child,  and 

2.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  sufficient  assistance  to  meet  these  de- 
mands is  not  at  hand  and  cannot  be  secured. 

3.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  the  demands  of  the  home,  due  to  sickness 
or  other  causes,  are  such  as  to  call  for  the  immediate  assistance  of 
any  child,  and 

4.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  immediate  assistance  is  not  available 
in  the  home  and  cannot  be  secured. 

A  full  report  of  each  and  every  case  coming  under  this  section  must  be 
sent  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  blanks  supplied  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  order  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  determine  to  what  extent  this  section  of  the  law  is  ap- 
pealed to. 

There  is  no  desire  to  work  any  hardship  on  any  community.  The  object 
is  to  secure  attendance  first,  and  not  to  make  the  law  so  stringent  as  to  work 
a  hardship.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  trucking  season  of  the  year  the 
assistance  of  the  older  children  in  many  cases  is  necessary.  Moreover,  at 
certain  times  during  the  cotton-picking  season  the  assistance  of  the  chil- 
dren is  necessary.  In  other  sections  of  the  State  agricultural  demands  may 
be  such  as  to  make  the  assistance  of  the  older  children  necessary.  But  it 
hardly  can  be  said  that  the  children  under  ten  years  of  age  can  be  of  much 
assistance,  either  in  the  cases  of  farm  or  domestic  needs. 

In  such  seasons  of  the  year  it  might  be  wise  to  open  school  earlier  and 
close  about  12  or  1  o'clock,  thus  permitting  the  pupils  to  attend  school  the 
first  half  of  the  day  and  to  aid  their  parents  the  second  half.  This  has  been 
tried  with  success  in  certain  districts  and  only  a  very  few  students  are 
actually  required  in  the  home  or  in  the  fields  during  the  school  session. 

TRUANCY 

Truancy  is  here  defined  to  mean  absence  from  school  on  the  part  of  the 
child  without  the  consent  of  the  parent.  The  school  should  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible  with  the  parent  to  prevent  or  correct  truancy,  and  the 
necessity  for  assuming  this  responsibility  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
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parent.  It  is  particularly  important  to  correct  truancy  in  its  early  stages, 
because  if  not  corrected  there,  it  usually  leads  to  serious  forms  of  de- 
linquency. 

Any  child  who  wilfully  absents  himself  from  school  for  at  least  one  day, 
is  guilty  of  truancy,  and  it  shall  ^be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  explain  this 
law  to  the  pupil  and  parent.  Then  if  the  child  persists  in  wilfully  absent- 
ing himself  from  school,  the  teacher  shall  report  the  same  to  the  attendance 
officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  cause  of  his  truancy  and  to 
notify  the  parent  and  the  child  that  for  the  next  offense  reported  by  the 
teacher  the  child  will  be  carried  before  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  who 
has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

OTHER  UNLAWFUL  ABSENCES 

Section  2  of  the  compulsory  attendance  act  provides  that  any  parent  or 
guardian  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, that  is,  if  any  parent  is  the  cause  of  the  child's  nonattendance  by 
keeping  said  child  at  home  or  permitting  the  child  to  be  employed  in  any 
way  contrary  to  section  5  of  this  act,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  the  penalty  is  prescribed  in  section  2. 

All  absences  due  to  the  consent  or  indifference  of  the  parents  shall  be 
considered  unlawful  absences.  Such  absences  shall  not  be  construed  as 
truancy,  but  as  violations  of  section  2  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

Parents  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  health  regulations  of  a  commun- 
ity, such  as  compulsory  vaccination,  thereby  causing  their  children  to  be 
excluded  from  the  school,  are  responsible  for  the  nonattendance  of  their 
children  and  come  within  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  compulsory 
school  law. 

SUSPENSION  FROM  SCHOOL 

Whenever  the  conduct  of  any  pupil  in  school  is  such  as  to  make  suspension 
advisable  or  necessary  the  teacher  shall  report  the  child,  together  with  the 
causes  for  suspension,  to  the  attendance  officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  if  the  child's  conduct  is  such  as  to  be  a  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  the  school,  said  attendance  officer  shall  carry  the  child 
before  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  who  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

The  teacher  and  parent  should  cooperate  to  save  such  child  to  the  school, 
and  the  teacher  should  use  great  caution  in  handling  such  cases,  for  sus- 
pension should  always  be  the  last  resort  of  a  teacher.  No  child  should  be 
suspended  unless  it  is  evident  that  the  welfare  of  the  school  is  endangered 
by  his  presence.  Moreover,  teachers  should  not  hesitate  to  reinstate  a  pupil 
if  it  is  at  all  evident  that  the  child  may  be  reclaimed,  and  a  reinstatement 
should  be  allowed  by  the  juvenile  court  as  a  part  of  the  conditions  of 
probation  for  the  child. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  TEACHER 

The  failure  or  success  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  depends  mainly 
upon  the  care  and  the  tact  with  which  it  is  enforced  by  the  teachers.  They 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  children  and  parents  and  they  may,  by  firmly 
yet  reasonably  insisting  upon  the  positive  compliance  with  the  law  in  every 
detail  and  by  building  up  public  sentiment  in  the  community,  arouse  a. 
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spirit  of  cooperation  that  will  make  the  operation  of  the  law  entirely  fric- 
tionless  and  harmonious.  It  is  the  teacher  who  has  the  best  opportunity  to 
instruct  the  pupils  and  parents  in  the  value  of  regular  attendance  and  point 
out  the  waste  and  decreased  efficiency  resulting  from  irregular  attendance 
upon  the  school. 

Notices  and  blanks  for  reports  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher,  who  should  not  rely  solely  on  them  for  securing  the  attendance 
of  pupils,  but  should  visit  parents  who  may  not  see  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing the  law,  and  should  seek  the  cooperation  of  other  parents  and  all  social 
organizations  of  the  community  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school. 

Records  and  Reports 

Every  teacher  or  principal  shall  make  the  reports  named  below,  and  the 
County  Superintendent  shall  not  approve  the  final  voucher  of  any  teacher 
or  principal  until  all  reports  have  been  made  according  to  law. 

1.  Notice  of  Absence— Report  Form  C3 

Every  teacher  should  impress  upon  the  child  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  prompt  excuse  of  his  absence.  Each  child  should  be  instructed  to  bring 
a  written  excuse  from  the  parent  on  the  first  day  of  the  return  to  school 
after  having  been  absent.  Such  a  rule  as  this  will  decrease  materially  the 
number  of  notices  to  be  sent  to  parents  and  will  aid  the  teacher  in  account- 
ing for  the  absences  from  school. 

2.  Weekly  Report  to  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare— Report 

Form  C5 

On  each  Friday  afternoon  the  teacher  or  principal  in  charge  shall  report 
to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  the  names  and  other  re- 
quired information  of  all  children  of  compulsory  attendance  age  who  were 
absent  during  the  preceding  week  and  for  whom  no  valid  excuses  were  ren- 
dered. Only  one  report  covering  the  entire  school  and  signed  by  the  prin- 
cipal will  be  necessary  in  schools  of  two  or  more  teachers. 

3.  Final  Compulsory  Attendance  Report    to  County    Superintendent  of 

Schools — Report  Form  C6 

This  form  will  be  sent  to  county  superintendents  to  be  distributed  by  them 
to  the  teachers.  The  County  Superintendent  is  required  to  make  a  similar 
annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

4.  School  Record  of  Evidence — Report  Form  C7 

Two  weeks  previous  to  the  close  of  the  school  term  the  teacher  or  princi- 
pal shall  read  and  explain  the  child  labor  law  and  rulings  of  the  Commission 
to  the  pupils.  Opportunity  shall  then  be  given  to  those  expecting  to  enter 
employment  to  make  their  desire  known  to  the  teacher  or  principal.  Those 
wishing  to  enter  employment  will  be  furnished  with  a  school  record  of  evi- 
dence. The  evidence  secured  upon  this  school  record  of  evidence  will  be 
considered  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  or  authorized  agent  of 
the  Commission  in  issuing  a  child  labor  certificate  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
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An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Upon  the  Public  Schools 
of  Children  Between  Certain  Ages  and  to  Regulate  and  Restrict  the 
Employment  of  Children  and  to  Provide  for  the  Enforcement  of  the 
Provisions  of  This  Act  and  of  Chapter  83,  Public  Laws  of  1913,  and 
Chapter  857,  Public  Laws  of  1909. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  having  charge  or  control  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen  years  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  continuously  for  a 
period  equal  to  the  time  which  the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  the 
child  resides  shall  be  in  session.  The  principal,  superintendent,  or  teacher 
who  is  in  charge  of  such  school  shall  have  the  right  to  excuse  the  child  from 
temporary  attendance  on  account  of  sickness  or  distance  of  residence  from 
the  school,  or  other  unavoidable  cause  which  does  not  constitute  truancy  as 
denned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  2.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  referred  to  in  section  one  of 
this  act,  violating  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars  ($5)  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25),  and  upon  failure 
or  refusal  to  pay  such  fine  the  said  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail. 

Sec.  2a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  formulate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall  prescribe  what  shall  con- 
stitute truancy,  what  causes  may  constitute  legitimate  excuses  for  temporary 
nonattendance  due  to  physical  or  mental  inability  to  attend  and  under  what 
circumstances  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for 
nonattendance  due  to  immediate  demands  of  the  farm  or  the  home  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  in  the  several  sections  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  school  officials  to  carry  out  such  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  any  school  official  failing  to  carry  out  such  instructions  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor:  Provided,  that  section  one  of  this  act  shall  not 
be  in  force  in  any  city  or  county  that  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance 
law  now  in  force  than  that  provided  herein;  but  in  any  such  case  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  investigate  the  same  and 
decide  that  any  such  law  now  in  force  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance 
feature  than  that  provided  by  this  act:  Provided,  that  wherever  any  district  is 
without  adequate  building  or  buildings  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this 
act  the  county  boards  of  education  may  be  allowed  not  more  than  two  years 
from  July  the  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  make  full 
and  ample  provisions  in  every  district. 

Sec.  3.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  or  chief  school  at- 
tendance officer  or  truant  officer  provided  for  by  law  shall  investigate  and 
prosecute  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  4.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  such 
rules  Of  procedure  and  furnish  such  blanks  for  teachers  and  other  school 
officials  as  may  be  necessary  for  reporting  each  case  of  truancy  or  lack  of 
attendance  to  the  chief  attendance  officer  referred  to  in  section  three  hereof. 
Such  rules  shall  provide,  among  other  things,  for  a  notification  in  writing  to 
the  person  responsible  for  the  nonattendance  of  any  child,  that  the  case  is  to 
be  reported  to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county  unless  the  law  is 
immediately  complied  with.  County  boards  of  education  and  governing 
bodies  of  city  schools  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  town  or  district  at- 
tendance officers  when  deemed  by  them  necessary,  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  three,  and  four  of  this  act,  and  rules  and 
instructions  which  may  be  promulgated  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  But  in  every  case  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to 
prosecute  for  nonattendance  the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  chief  attend- 
ance officer  of  the  county  for  further  action:  Provided,  that  in  towns  or 
cities  having  special  attendance  officers  paid  out  of  town  or  city  funds  said 
officers  shall  have  full  authority  to  prosecute  for  violations  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  or 
permitted  to  work,  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  any  mill,  factory, 
cannery,  workshop,  manufacturing  establishment,  laundry,  bakery,  mercan- 
tile establishment,  office,  hotel,  restaurant,  barber  shop,  bootblack  stand, 
public  stable,  garage,  place  of  amusement,  brick  yard,  lumber  yard,  or  any 
messenger  or  delivery  service,  except  in  cases  and  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  commission  hereinafter  created:  Provided,  the  employments 
in  this  section  enumerated  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  bona  -fide  boys' 
and  girls'  canning  clubs  recognized  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  this 
State;  and  such  canning  clubs  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  boards  of  education  of  each 
county  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  cause  this  act  to  be  published  in 
full  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county  if  there  be  one,  and  if  there 
be  none,  then  in  circular  form  and  distributed  over  the  county  at  least  four 
weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schools  after  the  first  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Sec.  6.  Provided,  that  no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shfill  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  at  night  in  any  of  the  places  or  occupations 
referred  to  in  section  5  of  this  act,  between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m., 
and  no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to 
work  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  any  quarry  or  mine. 

Sec.  7.  On  and  after  March  1,  1922,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
and  other  authorized  agents  of  the  Commission  shall  require  a  school  record 
of  evidence  for  any  child  under  16  years  of  age  who  makes  application  to 
engage  in  employment  in  any  of  the  occupations  mentioned  in  sections  5  and 
6  before  issuing  either  an  Employment  Certificate  or  Age  Certificate.  The 
school  record  to  be  prepared  by  school  official  or  teacher  in  accordance  with 
the  approved  code  for  children  and  the  accredited  record  system  for  schools 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
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Sec.  4.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  snail  prepare  such 
rules  of  procedure  and  furnish  such  blanks  for  teachers  and  other  school 
officials  as  may  be  necessary  for  reporting  each  case  of  truancy  or  lack  of 
attendance  to  the  chief  attendance  officer  referred  to  in  section  three  hereof. 
Such  rules  shall  provide,  among  other  things,  for  a  notification  in  writing  to 
the  person  responsible  for  the  nonattendance  of  any  child,  that  the  case  is  to 
be  reported  to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county  unless  the  law  is 
immediately  complied  with.  County  boards  of  education  and  governing 
bodies  of  city  schools  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  town  or  district  at- 
tendance officers  when  deemed  by  them  necessary,  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  three,  and  four  of  this  act,  and  rules  and 
instructions  which  may  be  promulgated  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  But  in  every  case  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to 
prosecute  for  nonattendance  the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  chief  attend- 
ance officer  of  the  county  for  further  action:  Provided,  that  in  towns  or 
cities  having  special  attendance  officers  paid  out  of  town  or  city  funds  said 
officers  shall  have  full  authority  to  prosecute  for  violations  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  or 
permitted  to  work,  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  any  mill,  factory, 
cannery,  workshop,  manufacturing  establishment,  laundry,  bakery,  mercan- 
tile establishment,  office,  hotel,  restaurant,  barber  shop,  bootblack  stand, 
public  stable,  garage,  place  of  amusement,  brick  yard,  lumber  yard,  or  any 
messenger  or  delivery  service,  except  in  cases  and  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  commission  hereinafter  created:  Provided,  the  employments 
in  this  section  enumerated  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  bona  fide  boys' 
and  girls'  canning  clubs  recognized  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  this 
State;  and  such  canning  clubs  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  5a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  boards  of  education  of  each 
county  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  cause  this  act  to  be  published  in 
full  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county  if  there  be  one,  and  if  there 
be  none,  then  in  circular  form  and  distributed  over  the  county  at  least  four 
weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schools  after  the  first  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Sec.  6.  Provided,  that  no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shfill  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  worTc  at  night  in  any  of  the  places  or  occupations 
referred  to  in  section  5  of  this  act,  between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m., 
and  no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to 
work  in  or  about  or  in  connection  toith  any  quarry  or  mine. 

Sec.  7.  On  and  after  March  1,  1922,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
and  other  authorized  agents  of  the  Commission  shall  require  a  school  record 
of  evidence  for  any  child  under  16  years  of  age  who  makes  application  to 
engage  in  employment  in  any  of  the  occupations  mentioned  in  sections  5  and 
6  before  issuing  either  an  Employment  Certificate  or  Age  Certificate.  The 
school  record  to  be  prepared  by  school  official  or  teacher  in  accordance  with 
the  approved  code  for  children  and  the  accredited  record  system  for  schools 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  at  the  extra  session  in  1920 
and  the  regular  session  in  1921  enacted  laws  that  vitally  affect  the  high 
schools  of*  the  State.  High  schools  are  now  recognized  as  a  vital, 
integral,  organized  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  legislation 
affecting  high  schools  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  salaries  of  high  school  teachers  will  be  provided  as  the  sal- 
aries of  all  other  public  school  teachers,  the  State  schedule  furnishing  the 
basis  for  these  salaries.  (See  "An  Act  to  Provide  Revenue  for  the 
Public  Schools  for  Six  Months  for  Teacher  Training  and  Administra- 
tion.") 

2.  In  a  great  many  districts  high  school  work  has  been  retarded 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities.  The  high  school  will  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  legislation  providing  for  a  special  building  fund. 
(See  "An  Act  to  Provide  a  Special  Building  Fund  to  be  Loaned  to 
County  Boards  of  Education  to  Aid  in  Erecting  School  Houses.") 

3.  The  high  school  is  affected  by  the  law  relating  to  vocational 
education.  For  the  provision  of  this  act  see  section  5394  of  the  School 
Law  entitled,  "Amended  Sections  of  the  Law  Relating  to  Vocational 
Education." 

4.  The  most  significant  legislation  with  reference  to  high  schools 
is  section  13  of  the  "Act  to  Provide  Revenue  for  the  Public  Schools  for 
Six  Months."    The  section  reads  as  follows : 

"Section  13.  There  shall  be  appropriated  annually  from  the  State  Public 
School  Fund  the  sum  of  $224,000  for  the  encouragement  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  for  the  building  of  standard  high  schools  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  providing  teacher  training  courses  in  public  high  schools.  So  much  of 
this  amount  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  used  by  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  to  meet  the  Federal  appropriation  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  vocational  education  and  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  persons  injured  in  industries  or  otherwise.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  spend  the  remainder  in  aiding  the  estab- 
lishment in  rural  districts  of  consolidated  schools  containing  high  schools. 
The  preference  shall  be  given  first  to  those  having  no  standard  high  school, 
and  second  to  those  counties  having  no  standard  high  school  in  the  rural 
districts:  Provided,  that  no  part  of  this  fund  shall  be  used  in  any  school  unit 
containing  less  than  five  teachers,  nor  in  districts  having  a  special  local  tax 
rate  voted  by  the  people  less  than  the  average  rate  voted  in  the  State,  in 
addition  to  the  State  and  county  school  tax  for  the  six  months  school  term, 
nor  in  any  district  containing  a  town  of  more  than  1,500  inhabitants,  unless 
the  number  of  children  living  in  the  rural  district  attending  school  shall 
exceed  the  number  attending  from  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  said 
town." 
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Introduction 


It  is  estimated  that  relatively  $75,000  of  this  fund  will  be  available 
for  high  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  apply  this  fund  as  stated  in  the  law  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  standard  high  schools  of  the  thirty  or  more  counties 
that  have  no  standard  schools  at  the  present  time.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  State  department  to  use  this  money  in  sufficiently  large 
amounts  to  make  it  really  effective  in  securing  a  high  grade  of  institu- 
tions and  therefore  of  instruction  rather  than  to  spend  it  in  small 
amounts  upon  a  larger  number  of  schools. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  conditions  upon  which  this  fund 
of  $224,000  will  be  administered,  so  much  of  it  as  will  be  devoted  to  high 
schools. 

1.  The  school  unit  must  have  at  least  five  teachers.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  will  require  a  school  employing  seven  or  more  teachers  and 
having  an  enrollment  of  not  fewer  than  250  pupils. 

2.  The  school  district  must  have  a  special  tax  rate  of  approximately 
thirty  cents  (.30),  as  that  is  about  the  average  rate  voted  in  the  State. 

3.  Appropriations  will  be  made  only  to  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts or  in  towns  of  not  more  than  1,500  inhabitants,  unless  the  num- 
ber of  children  living  in  the  rural  district  attending  school  shall  exceed 
the  number  attending  within  incorporated  limits  of  any  town. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  appropriations  from  this  fund  it  will  be  neces- 
sary in  most  cases  for  small  schools  to  be  consolidated  in  order  to  create 
a  school  unit  of  sufficient  size. 


State  High  School  Inspector. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  PUBLIC 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  High 
School  Inspector  have  worked  out  the  following  plans  providing  for 
high  school  instruction  under  North  Carolina's  New  Six  Months  School 
Law.  Both  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  are  requested  to 
study  these  plans  with  reference  to  their  application  to  their  respective 
schools. 

High  School  Instruction  in  Non-Standard  Schools 

1.  No  school  shall  be  recognized  as  competent  to  sustain  a  high  school 
department,  unless  it  is  maintained  for  at  least  eight  months. 

2.  There  must  be  at  least  twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  grades  above  the  seventh,  or  elementary  school,  for  a  school  to  be 
recognized  as  a  high  school. 

3.  There  must  be  at  least  five  teachers  in  the  school  unit,  at  least 
one  of  whom  must  devote  his  whole  time  to  distinctively  high  school 
work. 

4.  A  holder  of  a  High  School  Teachers'  Certificate  of  Class  A  may 
be  principal  of  a  nonstandard  high  school. 

5.  A  school  may  employ  two  high  school  teachers  if  there  are  thirty 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  school. 

6.  A  third  high  school  teacher  will  be  allowed  when  the  number  of 
high  school  pupils  in  daily  attendance  for  the  year  is  forty-five  or  more; 
provided  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  year  high  school  course  is 
sufficient  to  justify  it,  and  the  building  and  equipment  are  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  such  school.  ' 

Courses  of  Study 

The  former  policy  with  regard  to  the  high  school  program  of  studies 
will  be  continued.  There  will  be  no  prescribed  curriculum  for  all  high 
schools  to  follow.  Local  school  authorities  will  have  ample  freedom 
to  make  such  local  adaptations  in  the  high  school  curriculum  as  are  pos- 
sible with  the  means  at  hand  and  as  they  may  deem  wise,  subject  to  the 
State's  standards  for  accredited  schools.  The  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  will,  as  in  the  past,  issue  suggested  courses  for  the 
guidance  and  the  assistance  of  principals  and  other  local  authorities, 
but  there  will  be  no  rigid  prescription  in  this  matter.  Any  department 
of  the  high  school  that  has  heretofore  been  maintained  at  public  ex- 
pense may  be  continued. 
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Rules  and  Regulations  Governing 


The  School  Building 

A  complete  plant  for  a  Consolidated  School,  besides  the  regular  class- 
rooms, should  contain: 

1.  An  auditorium  with  movable  seats  so  that  it  can  also  be  used  as  a 

gymnasium.    The  minimum  size  being  40x60  feet. 

2.  A  room  for  nature  study,  biology  and  agriculture  to  be  known  as  a 

General  Science  Room. 

3.  A  room  for  domestic  science  and  sewing  to  be  known  as  a  Home 

Economics  Room. 

4.  A  room  where  skill  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  can  be  given,  repair 

work  done,  etc.,  to  be  known  as  a  Shop  Work  Room. 

5.  A  Library  Room  with  reading  table  on  which  books  can  be  placed. 

6.  A  teachers'  rest  room  which  may  be  used  also  as  a  Medical  Inspection 

Room. 

7.  A  Principal's  Office. 

Records  and  Reports 

All  public  high  schools  will  be  required  to  keep  complete  records  and 
to  make  the  "preliminary"  and  "annual"  reports  of  their  work,  as 
heretofore  required,  on  forms  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Inspection 

All  public  high  schools  will  be  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  this  matter  the  policy  of  the 
department  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  one  of  sympa- 
thetic cooperation,  stimulation,  and  suggestion. 

The  Classification  of  High  Schools 

There  are  two  groups  of  standard  high  schools  in  North  Carolina. 
Group  I — Class  A  and  Class  B,  and  Group  II — Class  A  and  Class  B. 
Group  II — Class  B  is  the  lowest  standard  or  accredited  school.  The 
standards  for  these  groups  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

Group  I — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holi- 

days. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — four  teachers  of  academic  subjects  and 

two  teachers  of  vocational  subjects — a  total  of  six  teachers. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  500  volumes. 


Public  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina 
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Group  I — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holi- 

days. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom 

may  be  a  teacher  of  vocational  subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  500  volumes. 


Group  II — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holi- 

days. 

3.  Four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  teacher  of 

vocational  subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 


Group  II — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holi- 

days. 

3.  Three  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 

8.  At  least  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 


LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

1920-21 

BY  COUNTIES 

County  School  Place  Control 

Alamance   Burlington  High  School..   Burlington  

Alleghany  Glade  Valley  High  School..   Glade  Valley  Private 

Anson   Wadesboro  High  School   Wadesboro  

Beaufort...  Belhaven  High  School    Belhaven  

Washington  High  School    Washington   

Bertie    Aulander  High  School    Aulander  

Bladen  Bladenboro  High  School  Bladenboro  

Buncombe  Asheville  School  Asheville  Private 

Bingham  School  Asheville  Private 

City  High  School   Asheville   

Grove  Park  School  Asheville  Private 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute   Asheville   Private 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy  Asheville  Private 

Biltmore  High  School    Biltmore  

Montreat  Normal  School.   Montreat  Private 

Burke  Rutherford  College..   Rutherford  College  ..Private 

Morganton  High  School  ...Morganton  

Cabarrus  .Concord  High  School  Concord   

Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute  Mount  Pleasant   Private 

Mont  Amoena  Seminary  Mount  Pleasant  Private 

Scotia  Seminary  (col.)  Concord   .Private 

Caldwell   Lenoir  High  School   ...Lenoir  

Davenport  College    Lenoir  Private 

Catawba  Catawba  Academy    Newton   .Private 

Concordia  College.   Conover  Private 

Startown  High  School..   Newton,  R.  F.  D   

Hickory  High  School   -  Hickory   

Chatham   Siler  City  High  School    Siler  City   

Cherokee   Andrews  High  School   Andrews..   

Chowan  Edenton  High  School    Edenton   

Cleveland.   Boiling  Springs  High  School   Boiling  Springs  Private 

Kings  Mountain  High  School  Kings  Mountain  

Shelby  High  School   ...Shelby  

Piedmont  High  School  Lawndale  

Columbus   Chadbourn  High  School   Chadbourn    

Whiteville  High  School..   Whiteville  

Craven   New  Bern  High  School  :  New  Bern  

Craven  County  Farm-Life  School   Vanceboro    

Cumberland  Fayetteville  High  School   Fayetteville   

State  Normal  School  (col.)..  -Fayetteville  

Currituck  Poplar  Branch  High  School   Poplar  Branch   

Davidson  Churchland  High  School  ...Linwood,  R.  1  

Lexington  High  School  Lexington  

Thomasville  High  School  Thomasville   

Duplin  Teaeheys  High  School    Teacheys   

Wallace  High  School    Wallace  

Durham  ...Durham  High  School    Durham  

East  Durham  High  School   East  Durham  

West  Durham  High  School..   West  Durham  

Trinity  Park  School   Durham  Private 

National  Training  School  (col.)   Durham  Private 

Edgecombe-  ..Tarboro  High  School    Tarboro  

Forsyth   Salem  Academy  Winston-Salem   -  -Private 

Winston-Salem  High  School   .-Winston-Salem   

State  Normal  and  Industrial  (col.)...  Winston-Salem  

Franklin  Franklinton  High  School  Franklinton  

Louisburg  High  School  Louisburg    

Gaston  Cherry  ville  High  School  Cherry ville.   ,.  

Dallas  High  School    Dallas  

Mount  Holly  High  School  Mount  Holly    

Gastonia  High  School    Gastonia  

Bessemer  City  High  School  Bessemer  City   

Granville  Oxford  High  'School   -  -  -Oxford  

Guilford   Greensboro  High  School  Greensboro  

High  Point  High  School  High  Point  

Jamestown  High  School  Jamestown  

Pleasant  Garden  High  School  Pleasant  Garden  

Oak  Ridge  Institute  Oak  Ridge  Private 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  (col.)  Greensboro  

Bennett  College— Academic  Dept.  (col.)  Greensboro  Private 

Halifax  ..Enfield  High  School....   Enfield    

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School  __.  Roanoke  Rapids  

Scotland  Neck  High  School.   Scotland  Neck  

Weldon  High  School  Weldon  


Public  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina 
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County  School  Place  Control 

Harnett  Buies  Creek  Academy  Buies  Creek  Private 

Lillington  High  School  Lillington    

Haywood  Canton  High  School  Canton   

Snyder  School  for  Boys  Lake  Junaluska  ..Private 

Waynesville  High  School  Waynesville  

Haywood  Institute  Clyde    Private 

Henderson  Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys  Hendersonville  Private 

Hendersonville  High  School    Hendersonville    

Fassifern  School   -  -Hendersonville  Private 

Fruitland  Institute  Hendersonville,  R.  F.  D  Private 

Hertford  Ahoskie  High  School    Ahoskie   

Hoke  Raeford  High  School  Raeford  

Iredell  Harmony  High  School  Harmony  

Mooresville  High  School.  Mooresville  

Statesville  High  School  Statesville..   

Jackson  Cullowhee  Normal  School  Cullowhee  

Johnston  Clayton  High  School  Clayton  

Selma  High  School  Selma  

Smithfield  High  School  Smithfield  

Lee  Jonesboro  High  School  Jonesboro  

Sanford  High  School    Sanford  

Lenoir  Kinston  High  School    Kinston.,.  

Lincoln  Lincolnton  High  School  Lincolnton  

Macon.   Franklin  High  School  Franklin  

Madison  Mars  Hill  College  Mars  Hill  Private 

Martin  Williamston  High  School  Williamston  

McDowell  Marion  High  School  Marion  

Mecklenburg  Charlotte  High  School  Charlotte  

Huntersville  High  School  Huntersville  

Biddle  University — Academic  Dept.  (col.). ..Charlotte  Private 

Montgomery.  Troy  High  School  Troy  

Moore  Carthage  High  School  Carthage  

Sandhill  Farm-Life  School  Vass  

Nash  Red  Oak  High  School  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2  

Rocky  Mount  High  School  Rocky  Mount  

New  Hanover  Wilmington  High  School  Wilmington  

Northampton  Rich  Square  High  School  Rich  Square  

Orange  Chapel  Hill  High  School  Chapel  Hill  

Pasquotank  Elizabeth  City  High  School  Elizabeth  City  

State  Normal  School  (col.)  Elizabeth  City  

Pender  .Burgaw  High  School  Burgaw  

Person  Roxboro  High  School  Roxboro  

Pitt  Ayden  High  School  Ayden   

Farmville  High  School  Farmville  

Greenville  High  School   Greenville  

Grifton  High  School  Grifton  

East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  Greenville  

Polk  Stearns  High  School  Columbus  

Randolph  Asheboro  High  School  Asheboro    

Richmond  ...Hamlet  High  School  Hamlet   

Rockingham  High  School    Rockingham  

Robeson  St.  Pauls  High  School  St.  Pauls  

Rowland  High  School  Rowland  

Lumberton  High  School    Lumberton   

Rockingham..  Reidsville  High  School  Reidsville  

Leaksville  High  School  Leaksville  

Rowan  Spencer  High  School   ..Spencer    

Salisbury  High  School   Salisbury    

Rowan  County  Farm-Life  School  China  Grove  

Livingston  College — Academic  Dept.  (col.). .Salisbury  Private 

Rutherford  Forest  City  High  School  Forest  City  

Round  Hill  School  Union  Mills..  .Private 

Rutherfordton  High  School  Rutherfordton  

Westminster  School  Rutherfordton  .Private 

Sampson  Clinton  High  School  Clinton  

Salemburg  High  School  Salemburg  

Pineland  School  for  Girls  Salemburg  Private 

Scotland  Laurinburg  High  School  Laurinburg  

Stanly  Albemarle  High  School  Albemarle  

Baden  High  School  Baden   

Surry  Mount  Airy  High  School  Mount  Airy  

Swain  Bryson  City  High  School  Bryson  City  

Transylvania  Brevard  Institute  Brevard  Private 

Union  Monroe  High  School  Monroe  

Wingate  High  School  Wingate  Private 

Vance  -  Henderson  High  School    Henderson  

Vance  County  Farm-Life  School  Middleburg  

Wake  Cary  High  School  Cary  

Raleigh  High  School  Raleigh  

Wakelon  High  School  Zebulon  

St.  Augustine  School  (col.)  Raleigh  Private 

Shaw  University— Academic  Dept.  (col.)  Raleigh  Private 
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County  School  Place  Control 
Warren..  ...Warrenton  High  School  Warrenton   

Macon  High  School.   Macon   

Watauga  Appalachian  Training  School—  .Boone   

Wayne  Fremont  High  School    Fremont  

Goldsboro  High  School  Goldsboro  

Mount  Olive  High  School   Mount  Olive  

Wilkes   Mountain  View  School  Hays    Private 

North  Wilkesboro  High  School.   North  Wilkesboro  

Wilson  Elm  City  High  School   ...Elm  City    

Wilson  High  School    Wilson   

Atlantic  Christian  College.  Wilson   Private 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

GROUP  I — CLASS  A. 

School  Place  County 

Asheville  High  School    Asheville  Buncombe 

Burlington  High  School...   Burlington  Alamance 

Charlotte  High  School  Charlotte.   Mecklenburg 

Concord  High  School  Concord  Cabarrus 

Durham  High  School   .Durham  J  Durham 

Elizabeth  City  High  School.  -  Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

Fayetteville  High  School     Fayetteville  Cumberland 

Gastonia  City  School    Gastonia..     Gaston 

Goldsboro  High  School  Goldsboro   Wayne 

Central  High  School    Greensboro  Guilford 

Greenville  High  School    Greenville    Pitt 

Hendersonville  High  School  .  ...Hendersonville.   Henderson 

High  Point  High  School    High  Point    Guilford 

Kinston  High  School   ...Kinston  Lenoir 

Lexington  High  School    Lexington..    .Davidson 

Lumberton  High  School  Lumberton  Robeson 

Monroe  High  School  Monroe  Union 

New  Bern  High  School  New  Bern    Craven 

North  Wilkesboro  High  School    North  Wilkesboro  Wilkes 

Pleasant  Garden  High  School  ...Pleasant  Garden  Guilford 

Raleigh  High  School  Raleigh    Wake 

Reidsville  High  School    Reidsville   Rockingham 

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School  Roanoke  Rapids  Halifax 

Rocky  Mount  High  School   Rocky  Mount  Edgecombe 

Rockingham  High  School  Rockingham  Richmond 

Salisbury  High  School   Salisbury  Rowan 

Sanford  High  School  Sanford  Lee 

Shelby  High  School   Shelby...   Cleveland 

Smithfield  High  School   Smithfield  Johnston 

Tarboro  High  School   Tarboro..   Edgecombe 

Wadesboro  High  School  .Wadesboro  Anson 

Washington  High  School   Washington  Beaufort 

West  Durham  High  School   West  Durham  Durham 

Wilmington  High  School  Wilmington   ...New  Hanover 

Wilson  High  School  Wilson  Wilson 

Winston-Salem  High  School   Winston-Salem  Forsyth 


GROUP  I — CLASS  B. 

School  Place  County 

Albemarle  High  School  Albemarle  Stanly 

Andrews  High  School   .Andrews  .  Cherokee 

Asheboro  High  School    Asheboro  .  Randolph 

Biltmore  High  School    Biltmore    Buncombe 

Canton  High  School     Canton  Haywood 

Chadbourn  High  School.   Chadbourn  Columbus 

Chapel  Hill  High  School....   Chapel  Hill  Orange 

Churchland  High  School    Linwood  Davidson 

East  Durham  High  School.. _   East  Durham  Durham 

Edenton  High  School...   Edenton  Chowan 

Hamlet  High  School    Hamlet  Richmond 

Laurinburg  High  School    Laurinburg  Scotland 

Lenoir  High  School    Lenoir    Caldwell 

Marion  High  School    Marion  McDowell 

Morganton  High  School  Morganton  Burke 

Mount  Airy  High  School    Mount  Airy  Surry 

Mount  Olive  High  School   Mount  Olive   Wayne 

Oxford  High  School  Oxford    Granville 

Scotland  Neck  High  School.   Scotland  Neck   Halifax 

Spencer  High  School    Spencer      Rowan 

Thomasville  High  School    Thomasville   Davidson 
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Rules  and  Regulations 


GROUP  H — CLASS  A. 

School  Place  County 

Ahoskie  High  School  Ahoskie  Hertford 

Burgaw  High  School   -   Burgaw  Pender 

Bladenboro  High  School    Bladenboro.     Bladen 

Bessemer  City  High  School  Bessemer  City    Gaston 

Craven  County  Farm-Life  School  ..Vanceboro     Craven 

Clayton  High  School...   Clayton    Johnston 

Clinton  High  School   .Clinton  Sampson 

Gary  High  School..  ..Cary    Wake 

Dallas  High  School    Dallas    .Gaston 

Elm  City  High  School     ..Elm  City     Wilson 

Fremont  High  School   .Fremont    Wayne 

Forest  City  High  School   Forest  City   ..Rutherford 

Grifton  High  School   .Grifton    Pitt 

Huntersville  High  School  Huntersville   Mecklenburg 

Jamestown  High  School    Jamestown    Guilford 

Kings  Mountain  High  School  Kings  Mountain  Cleveland 

Leaksville  High  School   ...Leaksville    Rockingham 

Lillington  Farm-Life  School.   Lillington...    .Harnett 

Lincolnton  High  School     Lincolnton.   Lincoln 

Mount  Holly  High  School   Mount  Holly   Gaston 

Mooresville  High  School  Mooresville   Iredell 

Roxboro  High  School..   Roxboro    Person 

Raeford  High  School   Raeford    Hoke 

Red  Oak  Farm-Life  School  ...Red  Oak    Nash 

Rich  Square  High  School    ...Rich  Square.   Northampton 

Startown  Farm-Life  School   Newton,  R.  5   Catawba 

Sandhill  Farm-Life  School  Vass,  R.  1    Moore 

Salemburg  High  School    -Salemburg   Sampson 

Vance  County  Farm-Life  School  Middleburg..   Vance 

Wallace  High  School..    .Wallace    Duplin 

Wakelon  High  School  Zebulon  Wake 


GROUP  II — CLASS  B. 

School  Place  County 

Aulander  High  School    Aulander   Bertie 

Ayden  High  Sqhool   Ayden.   Pitt 

Belhaven  High  School     Belhaven  Beaufort 

Bryson  City  High  School  Bryson  City    Swain 

Carthage  High  School    Carthage..     Moore 

Enfield  High  School  ...Enfield  Halifax 

Franklin  High  School    Franklin    Macon 

Franklinton  High  School    Franklinton  Franklin 

Jonesboro  High  School    Joncsboro   Lee 

Louisburg  High  School  Louisburg   Franklin 

Macon  High  School    Macon.   Warren 

Piedmont  High  School...   Lawndale  Cleveland 

Poplar  Branch  High  School  ,  Poplar  Branch    Currituck 

Rowland  High  School    Rowland      Robeson 

Rutherfordton  High  School    Rutherfordton  Rutherford 

Siler  City  High  School  Siler  City  Chatham 

Stearns  High  School..   Columbus    Polk 

St.  Pauls  High  School  St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Teacheys  High  School  Teacheys  Duplin 

Troy  High  School  Troy  Montgomery 

Waynesville  High  School  ..Waynesville  Haywood 

Warrenton  High  School..  .Warrenton   Warren 

Weldon  High  School  Weldon      Halifax 

Whiteville  High  School..   Whiteville-   Columbus 
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State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


DIVISION  OF  SUPERVISION 

L.  C.  Brogden,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  demand  for  information  concerning  the  advantages  of  the  larger 
type  of  rural  school  is  greatly  increasing.  The  bulletins  published  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  on  this  subject  have  been  exhausted 
and  we  are  again  republishing  the  bulletin  on  "A  Larger  Type  of  Rural 
School  an  Imperative  Need/'  prepared  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  State 
Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools,  in  order  to  supply  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  superintendents,  teachers  and  interested  citizens. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


A  Larger  Type  of  Rural  School  An  Imperative  Need 


With  modern  demands  pressing  upon  him,  with  the  great  shortage  of  teach- 
ers, and  with  the  increasing  difficulty  of  securing  teachers  of  any  sort  for  his 
small  school,  the  intelligent  farmer  is  asking  with  increasing  seriousness, 
"What  can  our  community  do  to  make  ours  a  better  school?"  He  is  asking 
with  increasing  thoughtfulness  what  his  community  can  do  to  enable  his 
school  to  give  his  children  the  education  they  need  for  better  citizenship,  and 
fit  them  for  the  most  effective  life  in  the  home  and  upon  the  farm. 

Importance  of  this  question.  And  this  is  a  vital  question  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  children  now  growing  up  in  the 
community  are  going  to  remain  in  that  community;  are  going  to  become  not 
only  subjects  of  law,  but  voters  and  makers  of  law;  are  going  to  become 
parents  with  the  responsibility  of  training  a  future  generation  in  and  for  that 
community;  are  going  to  become  neighbors  unto,  and  colaborers  with,  those 
about  them;  are  going  to  become  the  farmers,  home-makers,  and  home- 
keepers  in  that  community.  In  a  word,  this  80  per  cent  are  going  to  deter- 
mine the  community's  future  standards  of  worth  in  its  material  wealth  and 
industrial  progress  as  well  as  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  efficiency. 

This  question  becomes  still  more  vital  when  we  consider  the  further  fact 
that  about  93  per  cent  of  the  children  now  growing  up  in  the  community  will 
receive  all  the  education  they  will  gain,  whether  for  making  a  life  or  for 
making  a  living,  from  their  community  school. 

The  foundation  of  a  growing  and  really  serviceable  school.  How  well 
a  school  can  grow  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  children  is  determined  by  two 
things:  (1)  The  amount  of  the  community's  taxable  wealth,  and  (2)  the 
size  of  the  community's  population,  its  intelligence,  progressiveness,  and  sta- 
bility. Broadly  speaking,  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  amount  of  the 
community's  taxable  wealth  and  size  of  the  school  district,  and  a  fairly 
close  relation  between  the  number  of  people  and  the  geographic  area  of  the 
community.  Consequently,  if  we  increase  the  size  of  the  school  district  we 
increase  the  amount  of  the  community's  wealth.  If  we  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  school  district,  we  increase  the  size  and  stability  of  the  community's 
population;  we  increase  the  value  of  the  community's  cooperative  effort  in 
the  building  up  of  a  school  that  will  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children. 

THE  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL 

In  North  Carolina  the  average  size  of  the  community  with  the  one-teacher 
school  is  approximately  nine  square  miles.  But  it  must  appear  clear  that  in 
the  average  rural  community  an  area  of  nine  square  miles  means  compara- 
tively a  small  and  migratory  population,  means  a  small  amount  of  taxable 
wealth,  and  this  small  amount  of  taxable  wealth  means  inevitably  a  small 
school  fund,  even  though  every  man  in  the  community  cheerfully  pays  a  local 
tax  up  to  the  full  limit  of  the  law;  and  it  must  also  appear  clear  that  this 
small  school  fund  of  this  small  community  remains  small  even  when  to  its 
local  tax  is  added  its  just  appropriation  from  both  the  county  and  the  State. 
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Inevitable  consequences  of  so  small  a  unit  of  taxation: 

(1)  Insufficient  school  fund  to  finance  an  efficient  school. 

(2)  Frequently  an  unattractive,  uncomfortable,  and  an  inadequately 
equipped  school  building. 

(3)  Small  school  site,  from  one-half  to  three  acres. 

(4)  Comparatively  short  school  term. 

(5)  Comparatively  low  salary  for  the  teacher. 

(6)  Frequent  change  of  teachers. 

(7)  The  community  serves  only  as  a  training  ground  for  teachers  for 
larger  and  more  progressive  communities  in  the  county. 

(8)  Frequently  young,  inexperienced,  untrained,  and  incapable  teachers. 

(9)  One  teacher  alone  has  to  do  all  the  teaching,  teaching  from  five  to 
seven  grades  each  day,  having  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  daily  classes. 

(10)  Less  than  twelve  minutes  for  the  actual  teaching  of  each  class. 

(11)  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  pupil's  school  day  spent  at  his  seat 
with  his  work  inadequately  directed  or  supervised  by  the  teacher. 

(12)  About  one-sixth  only  of  the  seven  years  of  the  pupil's  elementary 
school  period  spent  in  direct  contact  with  his  teacher  on  recitation. 

(13)  Approximately  five-sixth  of  the  pupil's  seven  years  in  the  elementary 
school  is  spent  at  his  seat  with  his  work  undirected  and  unsupervised  by 
his  teacher. 

(14)  By  the  nature  of  the  situation  the  establishment  of  any  vital  relation 
between  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  home  life  of  the  pupil  through  the 
successful  teaching  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing  be- 
comes well-nigh  impossible. 

(15)  High  school  instruction  is  impracticable. 

(16)  Efficient  supervision  by  the  county  superintendent  is  impossible. 
From  the  reports  of  fourteen  representative  county  superintendents,  in  1910, 
the  total  average  amount  of  time  spent  in  each  school  during  the  entire 
year,  if  the  time  spent  in  visiting  schools  had  been  equally  distributed  among 
all  the  schools  of  the  county,  would  have  been  only  1  hour  and  54  minutes. 
With  this  type  of  school  as  the  prevailing  type  in  the  county,  the  hope  of 
really  efficient  supervision  by  the  county  superintendent  cannot  be  rationally 
expected. 

(17)  The  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  is  exceedingly  high.  In  thirty  re- 
presentative counties  in  the  State,  in  1910,  the  average  monthly  cost  of  teach- 
ing per  pupil  in  all  schools  having  from  1  to  -20  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was 
$2.07,  against  $1.33  per  month  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary 
department  of  sixteen  representative  city  schools  of  the  State. 

Inevitable  consequences  arising  from  so  small  a  unit  of  population: 

(1)  School  too  small  to  vitalize  the  population.  Population  too  small  to 
vitalize  the  school. 

(2)  Frequently  efficient  school  committeemen  unavailable. 

(3)  Population,  like  the  teachers,  migratory,  because  of  economic  condi- 
tions and  the  tenant  class. 

(4)  School  population  small.  Per  cent  of  school  population  enrolled  fre- 
quently comparatively  low.  Per  cent  of  school  enrollment  in  daily  attendance 
comparatively  low. 
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(5)  Per  cent  of  school  population  completing  the  common  school  branches 
and  entering  high  school  comparatively  low. 

(6)  Number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  too  small  to  generate  wholesome 
rivalry  and  friendly  competition  in  class-room  work. 

(7)  Inadequate  opportunities  for  team  work,  for  social  cooperation  in 
literary  contests  or  upon  the  playground. 

(8)  School  spirit  feeble. 

(9)  Ambitious  country  boys  and  girls  anxious  to  get  away  from  it  all  and 
go  to  the  city  to  live. 

(10)  Difficult  to  keep  an  intelligent  tenant  class.  They  are  looking  for 
communities  with  larger  schools,  taught  by  capable  teachers,  that  their  chil- 
dren may  have  a  fair  chance  in  life. 

(11)  The  one-teacher  school  is  not  meeting,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  meet,  the 
needs  of  country  children. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 

The  only  adequate  remedy  for  the  little  one-teacher  school  lies  in  con- 
solidation. 

Meaning  of  consolidation.  By  consolidation  is  not  meant  simply  the 
union  of  two  adjoining  one-teacher  schools,  or  even  the  union  of  three  one- 
teacher  schools.  The  best  American  experience  has  made  it  clear  that  a  two- 
teacher  school  is  but  little  better  than  a  one-teacher  school,  and  that  a  three- 
teacher  school  is  but  little  better  than  a  two-teacher  school.  The  best  Ameri- 
can experience  has  made  it  plain  that  the  effects  of  consolidation  are  hardly 
noticeable  in  a  school  with  fewer  than  four  well  trained  and  experienced 
teachers.  Consequently,  we  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  that  we 
should  strive  for  the  six-teacher  school  as  the  smallest  type  of  school  that 
will  guarantee  really  efficient  instruction  for  our  country  boys  and  girls. 

The  Consolidated  School  of  Six  Teachers 

Consolidation,  which  results  in  the  establishment  of  the  six-teacher  school 
as  the  minimum,  overcomes  in  an  effective  way  the  fundamental  defects  of 
the  typical  one-teacher  school  district  with  its  small  unit  of  taxation  and 
small  unit  of  population. 

(1)  In  area  the  taxable  unit  of  the  six-teacher  school  district  in  most  rural 
school  situations  will,  in  all  probability,  include  an  area  of  from  30  to  50 
square  miles. 

(2)  A  taxable  area  of  from  30  to  50  square  miles  will,  in  most  situations, 
include  enough  taxable  property  when  to  a  reasonable  rate  of  local  tax  is 
added  the  county  and  State  appropriations  to  maintain  a  fairly  efficient 
school. 

(3)  An  area  of  from  30  to  50  square  miles  will  in  the  average  rural  situa- 
tion include  a  unit  of  population  and  public  school  patronage  large  enough, 
stable  enough,  and  vital  enough  to  enable  the  school  to  become  educationally 
and  socially  effective. 

Consequences  of  this  enlarged  unit  of  taxation: 

(1)  Ability  of  district  to  bond  itself  for  adequate  buildings  and  adequate 
equipment. 
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(2)  An  ample  school  site  of  not  less  than  five  or  six  acres  of  well  drained 
and  cultivable  land,  furnishing  plenty  of  ground  for  a  successful  school 
demonstration  farm,  and  plenty  of  ground  for  organized  play  and  games  of 
all  sorts. 

(3)  Sufficient  school  fund  to  secure  and  to  keep  six  well  trained  and  expe- 
rienced teachers,  if  to  a  reasonable  tax  is  added  its  apportionment  from  the 
county  and  State  funds. 

(4)  School  term  from  8  to  9  months. 

(5)  A  capable  principal  employed  for  the  year  round. 

(6)  Fewer  daily  recitations  for  each  teacher.  Longer  recitations  for  each 
pupil.  More  time  for  each  teacher  to  make  daily  preparation  for  each  class 
she  teaches.    More  time  for  her  to  master  each  subject  taught. 

(7)  The  average  number  of  daily  recitations  for  each  teacher  in  the  typical 
one-teacher  school  in  1910  was  26.  The  average  number  of  daily  classes  for 
each  teacher  in  the  typical  consolidated  school  throughout  the  country  was 
18.  The  average  length  of  each  recitation  in  the  typical  one-teacher  schools 
studied  was  only  11.5  minutes.  The  average  length  of  the  recitation  in  the 
typical  consolidated  school  studied  was  18.5  minutes,  an  increase  in  length 
of  60  per  cent. 

(8)  Less  waste  of  pupil's  time  at  undirected  seat  work.  In  the  typical  one- 
teacher  school  of  7  grades  the  pupil  is  spending  approximately  %  of  his 
entire  school  day  on  recitation,  and  %  of  his  school  day  on  his  seat. 

(9)  A  larger  per  cent  of  the  school  population  enrolled,  larger  per  cent  of 
enrollment  in  daily  attendance,  thereby  decreasing  the  illiteracy  in  the  com- 
munity. 

(10)  A  larger  per  cent  of  the  school  population  completing  the  common 
school  branches,  thus  making  a  larger  number  of  its  future  citizens  more 
effective. 

(11)  An  enriched  course  of  study.  With  six  well  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  the  successful  teaching  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  cooking, 
sewing,  and  music  now  becomes  practicable. 

(12)  With  six  well  trained  and  capable  teachers,  at  least  three,  if  not  four, 
years  of  effective  high  school  instruction  becomes  entirely  practicable. 

(13)  Efficient  supervision  is  now  guaranteed.  Because  of  this  enlarged 
unit  of  taxation,  and  larger  unit  of  population,  the  community  can  now 
provide  a  comfortable  and  modern  home  for  the  principal  and  his  teachers. 
This  principal  can  now  be  employed  for  the  year  round.  In  addition  to  his 
work  as  teacher  in  the  high  school  department,  he  supervises  the  work  of  the 
entire  school,  organizes,  directs,  and  supervises  the  work  of  his  teachers 
through  personal  visitation  to  their  classrooms,  through  private  conferences 
and  well  planned  teachers'  meetings,  thus  stimulating  their  professional 
spirit,  and  increasing  their  teaching  efficiency.  By  thus  providing  a  perman- 
ent home  for  this  male  principal  he  is  enabled  to  carry  on  through  the 
summer  months  the  home-project  work  of  the  boys  in  raising  a  prize  acre 
of  corn,  peanuts,  or  potatoes,  or  their  home-project  work  in  livestock  raising. 
The  principal  now  becomes  an  effective  leader  in  every  movement  that  is 
undertaken  for  the  common  good  of  the  community. 

(14)  Recognized  comparative  economy. 
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Vital  consequences  of  this  enlarged  unit  of  population: 

(1)  A  larger  and  a  more  stable  public  school  patronage. 

(2)  A  larger  community  from  which  to  select  capable  school  committee- 
men. 

(3)  Public  school  interest  and  public  school  cooperation  stimulated,  deep- 
ened, broadened,  and  highly  effective. 

(4)  Adequate  opportunities  for  team  work,  for  social  cooperation  in  the 
classroom,  in  literary  contests,  and  on  the  school  ground. 

(5)  This  consolidated  school  now  becomes  in  spirit  and  in  truth  the  effec- 
tive industrial,  social,  and  intellectual  community  center,  vitalizing,  and  be- 
ing vitalized  by  this  large  community. 

Out  from  this  central  school  will  go  radiating  influences  reaching  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  community,  kindling  and  organizing  it  into  one  strong 
educational  unit.  To  this  central  school,  the  farmer  of  this  enlarged  com- 
munity will  come  to  discuss  better  methods  of  farming,  better  methods  of 
farm  management,  and  better  methods  of  living  upon  the  farm.  To  this 
school  will  come  the  mothers  of  this  large  community  to  discuss  better 
methods  of  home  sanitation  and  home  decoration,  better  methods  of  living 
in  the  country  home.  And  to  this  central  school  will  come  all  the  people 
of  the  community  to  take  part  in  their  social  evenings,  to  enjoy  evening 
lectures,  concerts,  or  literary  contests. 

COUNTY-WIDE  PLAN  IN  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

Experience  has  made  it  unmistakable  that  in  many  instances  in  the  State 
our  attempts  at  consolidation  have  been  ineffective,  because  our  efforts  have 
been  rather  spasmodic  and  isolated.  We  have  gone  about  the  work  in  piece- 
meal fashion.  Our  vision  has  been  too  narrow.  Frequently  we  have  been 
content  to  join  one,  two,  or  even  three  little  schools  together  when,  with  a 
larger  grasp  of  the  situation,  a  more  persistent  and  systematic  effort  and  a 
more  progressive  leadership,  a  larger  and  a  more  effective  type  of  consolida- 
tion, could  have  been  affected. 

But  it  is  now  being  recognized  by  many  of  our  progressive  county  superin- 
tendents that  the  construction  of  a  well-thought-out  county-wide  plan  of 
consolidation  must  constitute  the  first  essential  step  in  the  development  of 
an  adequate  system  of  country  schools.  They  are  slowly  recognizing  that  the 
hit  and  miss  method  in  consolidation  is  no  more  justifiable  than  the  hit  and 
miss  method  in  conducting  a  recitation. 

Essential  Steps  in  the  Construction  of  a  County  Wide  Plan. 

(1)  A  careful  and  accurate  county  wide  survey:  No  attempt  at  consoli- 
dation should  be  made  until  the  county  superindendent  has  a  clear  notion 
of  his  entire  county  as  one  unit  for  consolidation,  and  until  he  has  made  a 
reliable  and  detailed  survey  of  his  entire  county. 

The  outstanding  purpose  of  this  survey  should  be:  (a)  To  find  accurately 
to  what  extent  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  of  the  county  are  being 
met  under  the  present  plan  of  educating  them,  and  the  total  and  per  capita 
cost  of  this  present  plan:  (b)  To  determine  the  number  and  approximate 
location  of  accredited  high  schools  including  vocational  training  that  are 
to  be  built  up  in  the  country  within  the  next  ten  years  to  serve  the  needs 
of  all  the  children  of  the  county  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  seventh 
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grade:  (c)  To  determine  the  number  of  primary  or  grammar  grade  schools 
which  are  to  be  developed  as  permanent  feeders  of  these  proposed  accredited 
high  schools:  (d)  To  indicate  the  total  and  per  capita  cost  of  putting  this 
county  wide  plan  into  successful  operation. 

Methods  and  means  that  are  proving  effective  in  gaining  the  cooperation  of 
the  people  in  carrying  out  this  plan. 

(1)  Superintendent's  individual  conferences.  Personal  and  tactful  confer- 
ence of  county  superintendent  with  school  committeemen  and  influential  citi- 
zens in  each  of  the  communities  in  the  proposed  consolidated  school  districts. 
In  this  individual  conference  the  superintendent  outlines  in  detail  his  plan  for 
the  proposed  consolidation.  He  presents  the  particular  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived for  the  children,  and  for  the  community  at  large,  from  the  consolidation 
of  all  their  small  schools  into  one  efficient  central  school. 

(2)  Conference  of  leaders.  If  these  two  or  three  leading  citizens  from  each 
of  these  small  communities  seem  to  approve  his  plan,  the  county  superintend- 
ent then  calls  a  round-table  conference  of  all  these  leaders  at  some  conveni- 
ent point,  and  goes  over  his  plan  fully  and  in  detail.  If,  after  full  and  frank 
discussion,  the  conference  approves,  and  is  willing  to  commit  itself  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  proposed  plan,  the  county  superintendent  suggests  to 
these  leaders  the  desirability  and  advisability  of  signing  a  petition  to  the 
county  board  of  education  requesting  them  to  petition  the  county  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  call  a  county-wide  election. 

Public  meetings.  In  the  foregoing  plan  public  speakings  on  the  question  of 
consolidation  may  not  be  at  all  necessary.  But  even  when  public  speakings 
are  held  the  best  experience  has,  in  many  instances,  made  it  clear  that  it  is 
wise  to  take  the  particular  steps  indicated  in  the  foregoing  before  these 
public  speakings  are  held.  Public  meetings  at  which  some  speaker  clearly 
and  forcefully  presents  the  urgent  needs  of  consolidation  and  outlines  the 
particular  advantages  to  be  gained  for  the  children,  and  for  the  community 
often  prove  quite  effective.  The  value  of  these  public  speakings  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  opponents  won  over  to  the  proposition,  but  in  arous- 
ing, stimulating  and  strengthening  the  faith  of  those  who  are  already  for  it, 
and  in  presenting  to  them  vital  facts  and  arguments  which  they  use  effec- 
tively with  their  indifferent  and  opposing  neighbors  who  never  come  out 
to  meetings  of  this  kind. 

Public  school  debates.  This  plan  seems  full  of  possibilities  for  provoking 
an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  real  merits  of  consolidation  and  for  making 
patrons  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  movement.  Throughout  a 
number  of  Counties  this  plan  is  being  systematically  employed.  Debating 
teams  are  carefully  selected,  all  available  literature  on  this  subject  is  placed 
by  the  county  superintendent  and  his  supervisor  in  the  hands  of  these  debat- 
ing teams,  and  debating  contests  are  held  with  neighboring  schools  through- 
out the  county.  And  what  more  vital  or  immediately  practicable  subject 
can  be  suggested  for  our  county  boys  and  girls  to  debate  than  this  pressing 
question  of  county-wide  consolidation  of  schools  ? 

The  county  paper.  It  is  probably  true  in  too  many  instances  that  the 
county  superintendent  has  failed  to  take  the  editor  of  the  county  paper  into 
active  and  aggressive  partnership  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  build  up  an 
efficient  system  of  county  schools.  Consequently,  the  editor  too  frequently 
occupies  the  position  of  a  bystander,  a  looker-on,  merely  a  well-wisher  to 
the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  to  make  the  schools  of  the  county  highly 
efficient.    This  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  superintendent,  neither  is  it 
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always  the  fault  of  the  county  editor.  But  the  fact  remains  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  agencies  for  promoting  the  cause  of  consolidation  of 
schools  in  the  county  is  the  live-wire  and  progressive  editor  of  the  county 
paper.  In  his  paper  he  has  a  powerful  weapon  for  moulding  and  directing 
public  sentiment  in  the  building  up  of  larger  and  more  efficient  schools  in 
the  county.  A  clear-cut,  well-thought-out  editorial  from  him,  from  time  to 
time  during  the  year,  bearing  upon  the  vital  necessity  of  consolidating 
the  schools  in  the  county,  carries  much  weight  and  commands  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  people  throughout  the  county.  In  certain  counties 
of  the  State  these  wide-awake  and  progressive  editors  have  rendered  a 
splendid  and  an  effective  service  in  bringing  about  the  consolidation  of 
schools  in  their  respective  counties. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  it  may  not  always  prove  wise  for  the  county 
superintendent  to  undertake  to  organize  all  his  centers  of  consolidation  in 
any  one  year.  In  this  event,  he  will  concentrate  his  efforts  each  year  upon 
organizing  these  centers  only  where  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  this 
undertaking.  But  if  he  has  constructed  a  well-though-out  county-wide 
plan,  if  he  has  wisely  selected  his  group  center  schools  or  centers  of  con- 
solidation, it  then  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  patiently,  tactfully,  and 
persistently  educating  his  people  to  see  the  wisdom  of  his  plan.  For  he 
has  a  firm  and  rational  foundation  upon  which  he  can  develop  from  year  to 
year  large  and  effective  country  schools,  taught  by  an  ample  and  well  trained 
teaching  force,  in  modern  and  adequate  school  buildings  that  are  adequately 
equipped. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS 

(1)  Farmers  throughout  the  State  are  finding  it  impossible  to  have  an 
efficient  school  at  each  man's  door. 

(2)  Farmers  are  finding  it  impossible  to  build  up  an  efficient  school  with- 
in walking  distance  of  all  the  children. 

(3)  To  build  up  a  country  school  adequate  to  the  needs  of  country  children, 
farmers  are  finding  the  public  transportation  of  children  to  the  central  school 
indispensable. 

IS  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  OF  CHILDREN  PRACTICABLE? 

(1)  Vermont,  where  the  topographical  conditions  would  seem  to  render 
consolidation  of  schoods  and  the  public  transportation  of  pupils  impracti- 
cable, was  expending  in  1908  the  large  sum  of  $73,465.24  for  this  purpose. 

(2)  Indiana,  in  1908,  was  expending  $290,073  for  this  purpose,  was  convey- 
ing nineteen  thousand  children  in  eleven  hundred  and  sixteen  wagons. 

(3)  Massachusetts  was  expending  $292,213.33  for  the  public  transporta- 
tion of  children  to  consolidated  schools. 

(4)  In  1905  Virginia  was  expending  $2,101.22  for  the  public  transportation 
of  its  pupils,  but  so  well  did  this  plan  work  that  in  1909  it  increased  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  this  purpose  from  $2,101.22  to  $44,000  an 
increase  of  twenty-two  fold  in  five  years. 

Given  the  initiative  in  Massachusetts,  in  1874,  this  movement  has  extended 
to  Maine  and  Vermont  on  the  north,  to  California  and  Oregon  on  the  west, 
and  to  Louisiana  and  Florida  on  the  south,  embracing  within  its  scope  more 
than  thirty-two  States  in  which  it  is  now  in  successful  operation,  and  includ- 
ing in  its  territory  every  geographic  or  topographic  phase,  and  every  social 
and  economic  condition.    The  plan  is  operating  successfully  whether  among 
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the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  upon  piedmont  plateaus,  or  in  the  tidal  plain 
regions,  whether  in  the  cold  and  sparsely-settled  sections  of  Idaho  and  North 
Dakota,  or  in  the  tropical  and  densely  populated  regions  of  Florida. 

"Will  public  transportation  of  children  to  a  consolidated  school  work  in 
North  Carolina?"  It  is  working.  The  progressive  farmers  of  this  State 
are  now  realizing  with  the  farmers  of  other  progressive  States  that  a  really 
efficient  country  school  cannot  be  built  up  within  walking  distance  of  the 
pupils. 

Progress  in  Consolidation  and  Public  Transportation  of  Pupils  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  number  of  pupils  transported  to  consolidated  schools  increased  from 
150  in  1915  to  7,936  in  the  fall  of  1920.  There  are  approximately  10,000 
children  being  transported  to  consolidated  schools  this  fall.  The  number 
of  auto-trucks  used  in  transporting  pupils  to  a  consolidated  school  increased 
from  6  in  1915  to  247  in  the  fall  of  1920.  It  is  quite  probable  from  reports 
received  in  this  office  that  300  auto-trucks  are  now  being  used  to  transport 
pupils  to  consolidated  schools.  Wilson  County  alone  is  this  year  employing 
42  auto-trucks  for  the  public  transportation  of  pupils  to  consolidated  schools. 

The  public  transportation  of  pupils  is  not  confined  to  any  one  geographic 
section  but  the  movement  includes  within  its  scope  approximately  60 
counties  of  the  State.  School  trucks  are  now  being  successfully  operated, 
whether  in  Madison,  up  among  the  rugged  mountains  on  the  west,  whether 
in  Randolph,  in  the  western  piedmont  region,  or  whether  in  Pamlico  County 
down  in  the  tidewater  region.  And  this  fact  should  be  encouraging  to  all 
the  farmers  throughout  the  State,  for  experience  has  made  it  plain  that  a 
really  efficient  country  school  cannot  be  built  up  within  walking  distance 
of  all  the  pupils. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

(1)  Moral  conduct  of  children  promoted.  If  care  is  taken  in  the  selection 
of  the  driver,  the  morals  of  the  children  in  going  to  and  from  school  are  care- 
fully guarded.  Quarreling,  fighting,  and  vulgar  language  are  prevented,  and 
the  pupils  are  "protected  from  the  danger  of  these  offenses  to  decency  and 
good,  morals  so  common  on  the  road  going  to  and  from  school." 

(2)  The  auto  truck  makes  moving  to  town  to  educate  the  country  child 
unnecessary.  The  farm  becomes  the  ideal  place  to  bring  up  children.  It 
brings  to  the  country  child  high  school  advantages  more  nearly  equal  to  those 
now  enjoyed  by  the  city  child,  and  at  a  saving  of  the  heavy  expense  of  board 
or  tuition,  or  both,  incurred  in  sending  him  off  from  home  to  a  high  school. 
It  keeps  the  child  at  home  during  those  early  years  when  parental  authority 
and  guidance  are  most  needed.  It  keeps  the  child  at  home  during  the  even- 
ings and  on  Saturdays  in  vital  contact  with  nature,  with  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  learning  the  value  and  the  dignity  of  labor,  instead  of  idly  loafing  about 
the  streets  of  the  village  or  city. 

(3)  The  school  truck  a  socializing  agency.  The  children,  as  they  ride  to 
and  from  school  on  this  truck,  are  growing  up  to  know  each  other 
better,  are  forming  ties  of  genuine  permanent  friendship.  The  barriers 
of  isolation  so  characteristic  of  rural  communities  are  broken  down  as  the 
boys  and  girls  grow  up  into  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  spirit  of  oneness 
in  community  life  and  oneness  in  community  effort  is  taking  a  firm  root,  that 
in  a  few  years  will  bear  fruit  in  a  vitalized  community,  in  effective  social  co- 
operation for  the  things  that  tend  to  promote  the  life  of  that  community. 
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(4)  The  auto  truck  reduces  tardiness  to  a  minimum,  and  promotes  the 
habit  of  promptness. 

(5)  The  school  truck  promotes  the  health  of  the  children.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  health  of  the  children  is  noticeably  better,  especially  as 
regards  colds,  because  when  landed  dry  and  warm  they  are  free  from  sitting 
all  day  with  wet  feet  and  clothing — a  result  of  having  to  tramp  through  all 
kinds  of  roads  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

(6)  The  school  truck  makes  compliance  with  the  compulsory  attendance 
law  easy  and  practicable. 

(7)  The  school  truck  makes  it  easier  to  maintain  a  quarantine  in  case  of 
disease,  and  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion. 

(8)  The  school  truck  is  proving  an  efficient  agency  for  increasing  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance.  Irregular  attendance  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  the  educational  progress  of  rural  communities. 

Of  all  the  plans  yet  tried  for  increasing  school  enrollment  and  school  attend- 
ance, the  school  wagon  or  the  school  truck  has  demonstrated  its  superiority. 

(9)  The  school  truck  equalizes  the  advantages  of  rich  and  poor  in  securing 
efficient  high  school  instruction. 

(10)  The  typical  consolidated  school  and  the  school  truck  "make  possible 
for  the  country  child  a  country  school  equal  in  every  sense  to  the  best  city 
schools,  yet  within  reach  of  the  farm  homes.  No  other  system  has  been 
tried,  or  even  proposed,  that  can  accomplish  this  or  guarantee  to  the  country 
child  the  same  educational  advantages  that  are  offered  to  the  city  child 
without  taking  him  out  of  his  home  and  to  the  city.  All  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  even  a  small  village  as  a  center,  for  some  of  the  best  schools 
have  no  connection  with  any  town,  but,  like  the  country  homes,  stand  in 
the  groves  as  a  part  of  nature." 

THE  AUTHORITY  TO  CONSOLIDATE  SCHOOLS 

The  authority  to  consolidate  schools  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education. 

5473.  Redistricting  and  consolidating.  The  county  board  of  education  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  redistrict  the  entire  county  or  any  part 
thereof  and  to  consolidate  school  districts  wherever  and  whenever  in  its 
judgment  the  redistricting  or  the  consolidation  of  districts  will  better  serve 
the  educational  interests  of  the  township,  or  the  county,  or  any  part  of  the 
county. 

[Amendment  of  1921] 
Provided,  that  in  consolidating  non-local  tax  district  or  districts  with  a 
special  chartered  district  the  consolidation  shall  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  trustees  or  governing  body  of  said  special  chartered  school  and  the 
new  consolidated  district  shall  then  be  under  the  authority  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  special  chartered  school;  provided  further,  the  county  board  of 
education  is  hereby  authorized  to  consolidate  local  tax  districts  having  dif- 
ferent special  tax  rates  for  schools  and  local  tax  districts  with  non-local  tax 
districts,  but  the  rate  on  any  consolidated  district  created  from  local  tax 
districts  having  different  local  tax  rates  shall  be  made  uniform  by  the  county 
commissioners  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county  board  of  education, 
and  the  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  committee 
composed  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  members  for  the  con- 
solidated district  and  no  taxpayer  in  such  a  consolidated  district  shall  be 
required  to  pay  a  higher  special  tax  rate  than  that  voted  originally  in  his 
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district;  provided  further,  that  the  consolidated  school  districts  herein 
authorized  shall  have  authority  to  vote  special  tax  rates  for  schools  on  the 
entire  district  in  accordance  with  law. 

5475.  Provision  for  transportation  of  pupils  in  consolidated  district. 
Upon  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  school  districts  into  one  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  the  said  county  board  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
make  provision  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  in  that  consolidated  district 
that  reside  too  far  from  the  schoolhouse  to  attend  without  transportation. 

[Amendment    of  1920] 

An  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  expense  of  such  transportation  of 
pupils  may  be  included  in  the  county  school  budget  submitted  to  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  of  each  year,  and  when 
so  included  by  the  county  board  of  education  it  shall  be  deemed  a  necessary 
part  of  the  operating  expense  of  the  schools,  (to  be  included  in  the  Teachers' 
Salary  Fund)  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  commissioners 
to  provide  the  funds  necessary  therefor,  not  inconsistent  with  section  7  of 
chapter  102  of  Public  Law  of  1919  (section  5487  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes).  But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation from  arranging  with  any  district  committee  to  pay  a  reasonable  part 
of  this  expense. 
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AN  ACT  TO  VALIDATE  TAX  KATES  LEVIED  FOR  THE  SIX  MONTHS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES  OF  THE  STATE  FOR 
THE  YEAR  1921,  AND  TO  PROVIDE  AN  EQUALIZING  FUND 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  tax  rates  levied  for  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1921  in  accordance  with  directions  from  the  State  Board 
of  Education  are  hereby  validated  and  declared  legal  rates  for  the  support 
of  the  constitutional  public  school  term  of  six  months  in  the  several  counties 
making  said  levies.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  every  other 
county  participating  in  the  State  Public  School  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  the  Teachers  Salary  Fund  shall  be  required  to  levy  for  the 
Teachers  Salary  Fund,  for  the  school  years  1921-22  and  1922-23,  a  tax  rate 
of  thirty-nine  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property,  real 
and  personal,  for  said  purpose;  or  in  lieu  of  such  levy  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  may  borrow  or  otherwise  provide  for  any  portion  of  said  sum 
for  the  year  1921-22,  and  such  obligation  as  it  shall  incur  for  said  amount  shall 
be  a  legal  and  binding  obligation  on  the  county. 

Skc.  2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  apportion  from  the  State 
Public  School  Fund  to  each  county  of  the  State  unable  to  provide  a  six 
months  school  term,  after  levying  the  taxes  validated  and  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  act,  an  amount  to  supplement  the  county  funds  sufficient  to 
provide  a  six  months  term  for  every  public  school  in  the  county. 

And  the  maximum  rate  for  teachers'  salaries  that  shall  be  required  of 
each  county  referred  to  in  this  section  for  the  school  year  1922-23  shall  not 
exceed  the  rate  validated  or  authorized  in  section  1  of  this  act  for  the  school 
year  1921-22;  and  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  shall  not  be  required 
to  levy  for  the  building  and  incidental  fund  for  the  year  1922-23  more  than 
seven  and  one-half  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  all  property, 
real  and  personal. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  directed  to  reduce  the 
special  appropriations  from  the  State  Public  School  Fund  which  amount  to 
$642,750,  and  are  specified  as  follows: 

For  Teacher  Training   $242,000 

For  High  Schools  -   224,000 

For  Extension  Work   -   50,000 

For  Division  of  Teacher  Training   25,000 

For  Division  of  Certification  of  Teachers   25,000 

For  Division  of  Negro  Education   15,000 

For  Division  of  Publications,  etc.  (approx.)   5,000 

For  Medical  Examination  of  Children.  ..  50,000 

For  Expenses  of  Text-book  Adoption  (approx.)   3,000 

For  Appropriations  for  Rural  Libraries   3,750 

Total  -   $642,750 
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And  to  apply  from  these  appropriations  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
($75,000)  annually  which  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties  referred  to  in 
section  two  of  this  act,  making  the  annual  appropriation  for  these  purposes 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
($832,250):  Provided,  if  any  balance  remains  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
1921-22  such  balance  shall  be  carried  forward  for  the  school  year  1922-23  for 
use  according  to  provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ($832,250),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  is 
hereby  appropriated  annually  from  the  State  Public  School  Fund,  to  be 
expended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  follows: 

First:  To  supplement  the  funds  in  those  counties  specified  in  section  two 
of  this  act,  in  order  to  provide  a  six  months  school  term  in  each  of  said 
counties. 

Second:  After  the  provisions  of  section  two  have  been  complied  with,  then 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  apportion  the  residue  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  section  in  order  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  assistant  superintendents  for  six  months,  and  all  superin- 
tendents, all  supervisors  not  otherwise  provided  for,  all  the  principals  of 
elementary  schools  having  ten  or  more  teachers,  and  principals  of  standard 
high  schools,  for  three  months. 

Sec.  5.  That  section  5488  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  as  amended  be, 
and  the  same  is,  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Provided,  that  no  action  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  mandamus  shall  be 
brought  against  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  compel  said  board 
to  levy  a  rate  of  taxation  greater  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly." 

Sec.  6.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on  and  after  the  date  of 
its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  20th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1921. 

AMENDED  SECTION  OF  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  MANDAMUS  TO 
SECURE  LEVY  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES 

5488.  Procedure  in  case  of  disagreement  or  refusal  of  county  commis- 
sioners to  levy  school  tax.  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
county  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  salary,  incidental  and  building  funds  to  be  provided  by  the 
county  for  the  maintenance  of  a  six  months  school  term,  and  as  to  the  rate 
of  tax  to  be  levied  therefor,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  indicate 
in  writing  what  items  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion have  been  denied  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  reason  for  the  denial,  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  the  respective  items,  then  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  of 
any  board  of  county  commissioners  to  levy  said  tax,  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  bring  action  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  against  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  to  compel  the  levying  of  such  special  tax  under  the 
provisions  of  the  article  entitled  "Mandamus"  of  the  chapter  on  "Civil 
Procedure."    The  issues  liaised  sJiall  be  tried  by  a  jury  at  the  first  succeeding 
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term  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  business 
of  the  court:  Provided,  that  if  the  judge  holding  court  shall  certify  to  the 
Governor,  either  before  or  during  such  term,  that  on  account  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  other  business,  the  public  interests  will  be  best  served  by  not  trying 
such  action  at  said  term,  the  Governor  shall  immediately  call  a  special  term  of 
the  Superior  Court  for  said  county,  to  convene  as  early  as  possible  and  assign 
a  judge  of  the  Superir  Court  or  an  emergency  judge  to  hold  the  same,  and 
the  said  action  shall  be  tried  at  such  term.  There  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
jury  for  its  determination  the  issue  as  to  what  amount  is  needed  to  maintain 
the  schools  for  six  months,  and  they  shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
needed  and  the  amount  available  from  all  sources  as  provided  by  law.  The 
final  judgment  rendered  in  such  action  shall  be  conclusive  and  the  county  com- 
missioners shall  forthwith  levy  taxes  in  accordance  with  such  judgment, 
otherwise  those  who  refuse  so  to  do  shall  be  in  contempt  and  may  be  punish- 
able accordingly :  Provided,  that  no  action  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus shall  be  brought  against  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  compel 
said  board  to  levy  a  rate  of  taxation  greater  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  FIVE  THOUSAND  FOUR  HUNDRED 
AND  EIGHTY-EIGHT  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATED  STATUTES 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  section  Ave  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes,  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  be 
amended  as  follows: 

By  striking  out  all  of  said  section  after  the  words  "civil  procedure"  in  line 
nine  thereof,  being  all  after  the  first  sentence  in  the  first  section,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  issues  raised  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury 
at  the  first  succeeding  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  shall  have  precedence 
over  all  other  business  of  the  court:  Provided,  that  if  the  judge  holding 
court  shall  certify  to  the  Governor,  either  before  or  during  such  term,  that  on 
account  of  the  accumulation  of  other  business,  the  public  interests  will  best 
be  served  by  not  trying  such  action  at  said  term,  the  Governor  shall  imme- 
diately call  a  special  term  of  the  Superior  Court  for  said  county,  to  convene 
as  early  as  possible  and  assign  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  or  an  emergency 
judge  to  hold  the  same,  and  the  said  action  shall  be  tried  at  such  term. 
There  shall  be  submitted  to  the  jury  for  its  determination  the  issue  as  to 
what  amount  is  needed  to  maintain  the  schools  for  six  months,  and  they 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount  needed  and  the  amount  available 
from  all  sources  as  provided  by  law.  The  final  judgment  rendered  in  such 
action  shall  be  conclusive  and  the  county  commissioners  shall  forthwith  levy 
taxes  in  accordance  with  such  judgment,  otherwise  those  who  refuse  so  to 
do  shall  be  in  contempt  and  may  be  punished  accordingly." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  19th  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1921. 
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AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  TREASURER  TO  BORROW  NOT  EX- 
CEEDING SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
FOR  THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUND 

Whereas,  the  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1920,  chapter 
91,  section  1,  Public  Laws,  provided  a  State  tax  of  13  cents  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  "one-half  the  annual  salary  of  the  county  superintendents  and  three 
months  salary  of  all  teachers  of  all  sorts  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  county,  including  the  teachers  of  city,  town,  township  and  all  special  char- 
tered schools,  and  one-third  of  the  annual  salary  of  all  city  superintendents"; 
according  to  section  5482  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes;  and, 

Whereas,  great  progress  was  made  in  the  improvement  of  teachers  during 
the  year  1920-21,  the  total  number  having  been  increased  in  one  year  from 
15,993  to  17,523  or  10  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  trained  teachers  having 
been  increased  within  one  year  from  7,491  to  10,141  or  35  per  cent,  thus 
making  considerably  heavier  demands  on  the  Public  School  Fund  than  was 
anticipated;  and, 

Whereas,  the  amount  to  be  derived  from  the  13  cent  tax  was  insufficient  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officials  in 
accordance  with  section  5482  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  the  amount  of  the 
State  Public  School  Fund,  together  with  the  balance  brought  forward  from 
1919-20  amounts  to  $4,011,259.33,  provided  no  further  reductions  in  the  settle- 
ment of  taxes  is  allowed,  and  the  total  cost  of  all  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cials in  accordance  with  law  amounts  to  $4,715,882.92,  thus  leaving  a  balance 
due  the  counties  of  $704,623.59;  now  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  fully 
authorized,  empowered  and  directed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  State  to  borrow  such  sum  of  money  not  to 
exceed  $710,000,  as  may  be  required,  and  at  the  lowest  obtainable  rate  of 
interest,  not  to  exceed  six  per  centum,  to  pay  any  and  all  of  said  deficit  in 
the  Public  School  Fund  necessary  to  meet  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school 
officials  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5482  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes;  and  to  execute  and  deliver  notes  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  money  so  borrowed.  The  notes  issued  under  this  section  of 
this  act  shall  not  run  longer  than  a  period  of  two  years,  and  at  maturity  of 
said  notes  the  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  use  such  surplus  as  may  be  in  the 
State  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  same:  Provided,  that  if  the 
funds  in  the  Treasury  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  said  notes  then  due,  the 
Treasurer  is  authorized  to  issue  new  notes  from  time  to  time  to  run  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  two  years  for  each  issue,  until  such  time  as  the  entire 
amount  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  notes  shall  be  exempt  from  all  State,  county  and  munici- 
pal taxation  or  assessment,  direct  or  indirect,  general  or  special,  whether 
imposed  for  purposes  of  general  revenue  or  otherwise,  and  the  interest  paid 
thereon  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation,  as  for  income,  nor  shall  said  notes 
be  subject  to  taxation  when  constituting  a  part  of  the  surplus  of  any  bank, 
trust  company  or  other  corporation. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  executors,  administrators,  guardians  or 
other  fiduciaries,  generally,  to  invest  in  said  notes. 
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Sec.  4.  All  the  notes  herein  authorized  when  issued  shall  constitute  valid 
obligations  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  said  notes  shall  be  subject 
to  and  possess  all  the  exemptions  and  rights  of  exemptions  from  taxation,  as 
provided  in  section  2  of  this  act,  and  the  investment  therein  by  executors, 
administrators,  guardians  or  other  fiduciaries,  shall  likewise  possess  all  the 
exemptions  and  rights  of  exemptions  from  taxation,  as  provided  in  section  2 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  use  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  of  this  fund,  provided  in  section  1,  to  pay  the  State's 
part  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  adult  illiterates  who  continued  their 
schools  during  the  summer  months  after  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
July  1,  1921. 

Sec.  6.  In  view  of  the  fact  in  drawing  "An  Act  to  Issue  Bonds  of  the 
State  for  the  Permanent  Enlargement  and  Improvement  of  the  State's  Educa- 
tional and  Charitable  Institutions,"  chapter  165,  Public  Laws  of  1921,  the 
Pembroke  Normal  School  for  the  Indians  received  only  $2,000  for  buildings 
and  permanent  improvements;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  buildings  and 
equipment  of  said  Pembroke  Normal  School  are  totally  inadequate  and 
seriously  dilapidated,  being  unsuitable  even  for  a  medium  rate  elementary 
school,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  $75,000, 
out  of  the  funds  accruing  to  the  State  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
authorized  in  section  6,  chapter  165,  Public  Laws  of  1921,  to  be  expended  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  buildings  and  repairs,  and  purchase  of  a 
principal's  home  and  other  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  the  15th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1921. 

AX  ACT  RELATING  TO  COUNTY  NOTES  IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  THE 
COLLECTION  OP  CERTAIN  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  TAXES 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enaet: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  may  issue 
and  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  and  on  such  terms  as  they  may  determine, 
notes  of  the  county  in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  taxes  levied  or  to  be 
levied  to  maintain  the  public  schools  in  the  said  county  for  a  six  months 
term,  and  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  such  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners has  or  will  levy  taxes,  the  amount  of  such  notes  not  to  exceed  seventy- 
five  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  taxes  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Such  notes,  and  any  notes  issued  in  renewal  thereof,  shall  mature  not  later 
than  the  first  of  October,  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
taxes  may  be  levied.  The  proceeds  of  such  notes  shall  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  such  taxes  are  authorized  by  law  to  be  applied,  and  the  said 
taxes  when  collected  shall,  to  the  extent  required  to  pay  such  notes  and  any 
interest  thereon,  be  retained  by  the  county  treasurer  or  any  other  official  or 
any  corporation,  bank  or  trust  company,  designated  as  fiscal  or  financial 
agent  or  otherwise;  and  acting  in  the  capacity  of  county  treasurer  for  such 
county,  and  be  applied  to  such  payment.  Such  note  or  notes  issued  in  renewal 
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thereof  shall  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  county  in 
reckoning  any  limit  of  indebtedness:  Provided,  that  all  notes  sold  under 
this  act  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  their  par  value. 

Sec.  2.  All  notes  heretofore  issued  by  counties  in  anticipation  of  the 
collection  of  school  taxes  are  hereby  validated  and  confirmed. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  19th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1921. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  CREATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICTS BY  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Upon  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  or  body  having  the  administration  of  schools  in  each  of  two  or  more 
contiguous  school  districts  in  any  county,  the  county  board  of  education  of 
such  county  shall  cause  notice  to  be  given  by  posting  at  the  courthouse  door 
and  at  three  public  places  in  each  of  said  districts,  and  by  three  weekly 
publications  in  a  newspaper  or  newspapers  circulating  in  the  said  districts, 
if  any,  that  on  a  date  to  be  named  in  said  notice,  which  shall  not  be  earlier 
than  twenty  days  after  the  first  posting  and  publication  aforesaid,  it  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  upon  the  question  of  creating  a  high  school  district 
comprising  all  the  territory  within  said  school  districts,  and  that  any  tax- 
payer or  other  interested  person  may  appear  and  be  heard. 

Sec.  2.  Such  hearing  shall  be  advisory  only  to  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  if  said  board  shall  then  determine  that  the  creation  of  such  high 
school  district  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  of  said  school 
districts  to  be  embraced  in  such  high  school  district,  it  shall  pass  an  order 
declaring  that  all  the  territory  contained  in  said  district  or  in  any  two  or 
more  of  them  which  are  contiguous  shall  be  and  is  constituted  and  created 
a  high  school  district  under  a  name  then  to  be  given  to  such  newly  created 
district  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  3.  That  such  high  school  district  shall  be  under  the  administration 
of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
county  board  of  education  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  said  district;  three 
of  said  trustees  shall  be  appointed  from  the  governing  board  of  the  school 
taxing  unit  within  said  high  school  district  having  the  largest  assessed 
valuation  of  all  the  school  taxing  units  therein.  The  successors  to  the 
original  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  education,  in 
accordance  herewith,  with  respect  to  location  of  residence,  who  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  appoint  a  chairman  and  secretary 
to  hold  office  for  the  period  of  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualify;  the  chairman  shall  be  a  member  of  said  board. 

Sec  5.  That  for  the  purposes  of  issuing  bonds  and  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  same  by  taxation,  all  the  provisions  of  chapter  eighty-seven,  Public 
Laws  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  any  amendments  thereto,  then  in 
force  shall  apply  to  high  school  districts  created  under  this  act. 
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Sec.  6.  Any  high  school  district  created  under  this  act  may  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  levy  of  a  special  tax  for  the  construction,  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  high  school  or  schools  by  compliance  with  the  laws  then  in 
force  for  the  levy  of  special  taxes  in  school  districts. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  and  after  a  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  high  school 
district  in  favor  of  taxes  or  bonds,  such  district  shall  become  and  be  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  and  its  board  of  trustees  may  adopt  and  use  a  common 
seal,  and  in  the  name  of  the  district  may  sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be 
contracted  with,  acquire  by  gift,  purchase  or  devise  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, hold,  exchange  or  sell  the  same,  and  exercise  such  other  rights  and 
privileges  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  the  powers  and  pur- 
poses of  this  act.  The  said  trustees  shall  have  entire  and  exclusive  control 
of  the  high  school  property,  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
own  government  and  for  the  government  of  said  schools.  They  shall  have 
the  power  to  establish  and  maintain  such  high  school  or  schools  as  they  may 
deem  necessary,  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  all  officers  and  trustees 
of  said  school  and  shall  exercise  such  other  powers  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  successful  control  and  operation  of  said  high  school,  and  shall  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  when  necessary. 

Sec  8.  That  all  moneys  of  the  district  shall  be  held  by  the  county  treas- 
urer for  its  credit  and  be  paid  out  only  upon  warrants  or  vouchers  signed  by 
two  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  who  shall  be  designated  by  resolution 
of  said  board. 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  affect  districts  here- 
tofore legally  consolidated,  nor  shall  the  act  affect  pending  litigation. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

Ratified  this  the  19th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1921. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  MAKING  EFFECTUAL  THE  MEANS  OF 
PAYMENT  PROVIDED  FOR  BONDS  AND  NOTES  OF  COUNTIES, 
TOWNSHIPS,  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  MUNICIPAL  CORPORA- 
TIONS AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  SUPERVISION  OF  SUCH  MEANS 
BY  THE  STATE  AUDITOR  AND  MAKING  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH 
ITS  TERMS  A  MISDEMEANOR  AND  FIXING  A  PENALTY 

Whereas,  the  default  in  payment  for  a  single  day  of  the  interest  or  prin- 
cipal of  bonds  or  notes  issued  by  any  county,  township,  school  district  or 
municipal  corporation  results  not  only  in  discredit  to  the  obligor,  but  seri- 
ously affects  the  credit  of  the  State  itself  and  all  of  its  political  subdi- 
visions; and  Whereas,  in  order  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  State  and  all  of  its 
subdivisions,  it  is  imperative  to  provide  State  supervision  of  the  means  and 
methods  for  payment  of  such  principal  and  interest  promptly  as  the  same 
falls  due,  now  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  on  or  before  March  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  or  secretary,  or  other  recording- 
officer,  of  each  board  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  which  has  heretofore 
authorized  the  issuance  of  county,  township,  school  district  or  municipal 
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bonds  or  notes  having  a  fixed  maturity  of  one  year  or  more  from  the  date 
thereof,  to  file  with  the  State  Auditor  a  statement  giving  the  amount  of  such 
bonds  or  notes  then  outstanding,  their  date,  the  time  or  times  of  maturity 
thereof,  and  of  the  interest  payable  thereon,  the  rate  of  interest  borne,  the 
place  or  places  at  which  the  principal  and  interest  are  payable,  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  bonds  or  notes  and  the  purpose  of  issuance.  The  statement  shall 
also  contain  the  name  of  the  board  in  which  is  vested  the  authority  and 
power  to  levy  the  taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  a  reference  to  the  law  under  which  said  bonds  or  notes 
are  issued. 

Sec,  2.  That  within  thirty  days  after  any  bond  or  note  having  a  fixed 
maturity  at  least  one  year  after  date  thereof  shall  hereafter  be  issued  by  any 
county,  township,  school  district  or  municipal  corporation,  the  recording  offi- 
cers  of  its  governing  body,  or  of  the  board  thereof  which  has  authorized  such 
bonds  or  notes,  shall  file  with  the  State  Auditor  a  like  statement  as  to  such 
bonds  or  notes. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  prepare  and  fur- 
nish to  all  counties,  townships,  school  districts  and  municipal  corporations 
throughout  the  State  blank  forms  upon  which  such  statements  may  be  made, 
and  to  keep  the  statements  made  pursuant  to  this  act  in  proper  file,  properly 
indexed,  or  to  record  the  same  in  books  to  be  kept  by  the  State  Auditor. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  mail  to  the 
recording  officer  of  each  board,  having  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  or  interest  of  such  obligations,  as  to  which  state- 
ments have  been  so  filed,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  time  for  the  levy  of 
taxes  in  each  year,  a  statement  of  the  amount  to  be  provided  by  taxation  or 
otherwise  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  accruing  upon  such  bonds  or  notes 
within  the  following  year,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  then  maturing, 
if  serial  bonds,  or  for  a  sinking  fund  if  such  bonds  do  not  mature  serially. 

Sec  5.  If  any  board  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  taxation,  or  otherwise,  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  any  such  bonds  or 
notes  mentioned  in  sections  one  and  two  of  this  act,  shall  willfully  fail  or 
refuse  to  make  provision  for  such  payment  by  the  levy  of  such  taxes  as  are 
authorized  to  be  levied  therefor,  or  otherwise,  at  or  before  the  time  provided 
for  such  tax  levy,  any  member  thereof  who  shall  be  present  at  the  time  for 
such  levy  who  shall  not  have  voted  in  favor  thereof,  or  who  shall  not  have 
caused  his  request  that  such  provision  be  made  to  be  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00), 
which  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  any  taxpayer  or  to  any  holder  of  such 
obligation  or  interest  coupon  who  sues  for  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  Any  member  of  any  board  voting  for  any  appropriation  of  money 
raised  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  princi- 
pal of  any  such  bonds  or  notes,  to  any  other  purpose  until  all  of  such  prin- 
cipal and  interest  have  been  paid,  and  any  disbursing  officer  who  pays  out 
any  of  such  funds  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  such  principal 
and  interest  until  all  of  such  interest  and  principal  have  been  paid,  whether 
or  not  such  payment  shall  have  been  ordered  by  any  board,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 
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Sec.  7.  If  any  officer  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  any  of  such  principal 
or  interest,  or  to  remit  funds  for  such  payment  to  an  agreed  place  for  the 
payment  thereof,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  do  so,  in  sufficient  time  for  such 
payment,  funds  for  such  payment  being  in  his  hands,  whether  or  not  such 
payment  or  remission  for  payment  shall  have  been  ordered  by  any  board  or 
officer,  the  officer  so  failing  or  refusing  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  report  to  the  solicitors 
of  the  respective  districts  for  investigation  and  action  thereon  any  viola- 
tion of  this  act  which  may  come  to  his  attention.  The  State  Auditor  shall 
publish  as  a  part  of  his  annual  report  a  statement  of  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  all  the  subdivisions  mentioned  in  the  bill  in  substance  as  herein  required. 
That  this  act  shall  be  immediately  published  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent 
forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  clerk,  secretary  or  recording 
officer  of  each  corporation  included  herein. 

Sec  9.    All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  10.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  the  19th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1921. 

AN  ACT  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOL  PUR- 
POSES AND  MAKE  A  REPORT  AND  SUGGEST  STATUTES  TO 
THE  NEXT  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  a  commission  of  five,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  is  hereby  created,  which  commission,  as  soon  as  convenient,  shall 
meet  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number 
chairman  and  another  secretary.  The  said  commission  shall  proceed  to  study 
the  laws,  statutes  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  touching  the  levy  of 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  six  months  school  term,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
high  schools,  teachers'  salaries  and  kindred  subjects,  and  of  raising  and 
maintaining  an  equalization  fund.  The  said  commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  call  to  their  assistance  any  officer  of  the  State  or  the  various  coun- 
ties and  any  other  person,  who,  when  called  upon,  shall  furnish  such  infor- 
mation as  is  required.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  give  to  the  said  commission  advisory  opinions  upon  any 
questions  which  may  be  submitted  to  the  Court  by  such  commission  touching 
any  matter  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction. 

Sec  2.  The  said  commission  shall  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  and 
conclusions  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  submit 
with  their  report  such  a  bill  or  bills  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  will 
carry  into  effect  the  objects  sought.  Such  report  shall  be  made  to  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  the  said  commission  shall  cause 
the  said  report  to  be  published  and  a  copy  to  be  mailed  to  each  and  every 
person  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  next  General  Assembly  at  least  thirty  days 
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prior  to  the  convening  thereof,  and  shall  also  furnish  the  Governor,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue  and 
other  State  officers,  with  a  printed  copy  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  commission  is  authorized  to  employ  such  clerical  assist- 
ants as  may  be  needed  and  fix  the  compensation,  and  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  conclusive. 

Sec.  4.  Each  member  of  the  commission  shall  be  paid  ten  dollars  per  day 
and  expenses  during  the  time  in  which  they  are  engaged  upon  their  duties. 

Sec.  5.  The  chairman  and  secretary  shall  issue  vouchers  for  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  commission  to  the  State  Auditor,  who  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  paid  according  to  law. 

Sec.  6.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  the  19th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1921. 
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PROGRAM 


FOR 


TEMPERANCE  AND  LAW  OR  ORDER  DAY 


FEBRUARY  10,  1922 


'Patriotism — always  a  part  and  parcel  of  my  religion." 

— Frances  E.  Willarcl. 


published  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  last  General  Assembly  provided  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  set  apart  a  suitable  date  to  be  known  as  Temperance  and  Law 
or  Order  Day.  In  accordance  with  these  directions  I  am  designating  Friday, 
February  10th,  as  Temperance  and  Law  or  Order  Day,  and  requesting  all 
schools  to  give  special  attention  on  that  date  to  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  which  states  that  "The  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  shall  have  prepared  and  furnished  in  due  time  to  every  teacher 
of  said  public  and  high  school  for  the  State  a  suitable  program  to  be  used  on 
said  Temperance  and  Law  or  Order  Day." 

The  subject  of  Civics  as  taught  so  far  in  the  schools  has  not  placed  sufficient 
emphasis  on  good  citizenship.  Teachers  and  school  officials  should  make  special 
study  of  that  subject  in  order  that  they  may  be  conscious  of  the  duties  of  a 
good  citizen  and  be  better  prepared  to  give  instruction  of  a  permanent  value  to 
the  youth  of  the  State. 

This  bulletin  is  little  more  than  an  outline  but  it  contains  suggestions  for 
teachers  which  should  be  helpful  in  leading  them  to  secure  additional  material 
and  to  organize  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  class-room,  not 
only  once  a  year  but  even  weekly.  The  subject  is  too  important  to  be  treated 
lightly  or  superficially.  Much  of  the  material  may  be  drawn  from  the  local 
community. 

Who  is  a  good  citizen?  What  do  we  expect  of  a  good  citizen?  How  can  we 
cooperate  with  good  citizens?  What  is  the  purpose  of  law  and  why  is  lawless- 
ness an  evil?  What  is  good  government  and  how  necessary  is  the  cooperation 
of  all  good  citizens  in  promoting  good  government?  Is  the  community  well 
governed?  Can  we  make  a  tabulation  of  the  things  done  to  prove  that  the 
community  is  well  governed?  These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that  teachers 
should  develop. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  will  soon  adopt  a  Civics  for  use  in  the  schools, 
but  how  much  material  may  the  teacher  draw  from  the  community  in  order  to 
supplement  the  text  book  and  make  this  the  livest  subject  in  the  school  ?  It  is 
our  purpose  to  introduce  the  subject  this  year  and  after  the  text  book  on 
Civics  has  been  adopted  to  prepare  a  fuller  outline  course  of  study  for  this 
subject. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


PROGRAM 

FOR 

Temperance  and  Law  or  Order  Day 

FEBRUARY  10,  1922 


"Every  school  should  be  a  center  where  respect  for  law  and 
obedience  to  the  laivs  are  inculcated." — Robt.  J.  Aley. 

To  the  Teacher: 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacted  a  law  whereby  a  day  was 
to  be  set  apart  in  each  school  year  to  be  known  as — A  Temperance  and  Law  or 
Order  Day — in  which  the  children  are  to  be  given  instruction  in  the  truth  con- 
cerning alcoholic  drinks  and  to  be  trained  in  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land. 

"Law  Holds  Society  Together — Law  is  an  invisible  band  that  holds 
society  together  and  supplies  liberty  to  each  individual.  Without  it  society 
could  not  exist.  When  the  individual  therefore,  speaks  of  liberty  and  boasts  of 
independence,  he  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  admitting  that  the  law  of 
society  is  great  enough  so  to  regulate  the  habits  of  all  people  that  he  may  move 
and  live  and  pursue  his  happiness  and  enjoy  well  being  without  interference. 

"Moreover,  the  individual  who  boasts  that  he  does  not  observe  the  social  code, 
that  he  may  defy  the  conventionalities  of  the  race,  and  that  he  does  just  as 
he  pleases,  is  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  society,  and  restricting  not 
only  his  own  liberty  but  that  of  every  member  of  society.  The  first  step,  there- 
fore, in  the  making  of  a  citizen  is  to  plant  in  him  a  respect  for  law  and  for  the 
institutions  that  seek  to  preserve  law  and  order." 

— E.  C.  Brooks  in  "Education  for  Democracy." 

Note. — Teachers  will  find  chapters  XVII,  XVIII,  and  XIX  in  "Education  for  Democracy" 
most  helpful  in  giving  them  a  rich  background  for  a  study  of  this  subject. 

The  program  which  here  follows  is  intended  to  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in 
selecting  material  from  which  to  prepare  a  program  for  Temperance  and  Law 
or  Order  Day.  Teachers  should  select  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  age  and 
advancement  of  the  pupils.  The  old  idea  was  that  children  were  not  citizens, 
that  only  adults  were  citizens.  Today  we  recognize  that  even  young  children 
are  citizens,  just  as  much  as  adults  are,  and  what  is  wanted  is  not  training 
for  citizenship,  but  training  in  citizenship.  Moreover  we  believe  that  the  "good 
citizen"  will  obey  The  Code  of  Laws  here  given. 
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CODE  OF  LAWS  FOR  THE  GOOD  CITIZEN 


I.     THE  LAW  OF  TEMPERANCE 
The  good  citizen  will  be  temperate  in  all  things. 

Temperance  is  moderation.  It  is  having  control  over  eating,  drinking,  speak- 
ing, working  and  playing.    It  is  self-control. 

Plato  said,  "Temperance  is  a  government  of  certain  pleasures  and  desires, 
or  being  master  of  one's  self." 

It  was  because  of  the  perfect  training  of  the  Greeks  in  temperance  that  they 
attained  equipoise  and  their  high  position  in  art  and  letters. 

"When  alcoholic  drinks  are  used  in  excess,  they  do  direct  damage  to  many 
different  organs  of  the  body.  They  may  injure  the  delicate  walls  of  the  stom- 
ach. They  damage  the  liver  and  kidneys.  They  cause  disease  in  the  heart 
and  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels.  These  effects  are  so  serious  that  people  who 
drink  a  large  amount  of  alcoholic  liquors,  do  not  live  so  long  on  the  average 
as  those  who  are  free  from  this  habit.  It  is  so  with  nations.  The  evil  effects 
of  national  efficiency  were  strikingly  recognized  in  the  World  War.  After  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  one  of  the  first  steps  was  to  forbid  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  by  the  men  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  next  thing  they  did 
was  on  December  1,  1918,  when  they  stopped  the  manufacture  of  spirits.  An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing  for  permanent 
nation-wide  prohibition  went  into  effect  January,  1920,  having  received  the 
approval  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  thus  the  United  States 
became  a  prohibition  nation."  Healthy  Living,  Books  I  and  II. 

"He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." — Bible. 
"He  who  cannot  control  himself  cannot  control  others." 

"We  sow  a  thought  and  reap  an  act ; 
We  sow  an  act  and  reap  a  habit, 
We  sow  a  habit  and  reap  a  character ; 
We  sow  a  character  and  reap  a  destiny." 

— Thackeray. 

"Think  truly  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed, 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed." 

II.     OBEDIENCE  TO  LAW 

The  good  citizen  obeys  the  law. 

"Now,  there  are  the  laws  of  the  jungle,  and  many  and  mighty  are  they ; 
But  the  head  and  the  hoof  of  the  Law  and  the  haunch  and  the  hump 
Is_Obey."  —Kiplmg. 
OBEYING  THE  LAW 

Government  may  be  said  to  be  the  voice  of  all  the  people  speaking  to  each 
one  of  us.  Laws  tell  us  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Government  tells 
us  what  is  best  for  each  and  all,  and  then  simply  asks  us  to  respect  and  obey 
the  law.    That  is  not  asking  much  of  us  in  return  for  all  it  gives. 
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In  this  country  respect  for  the  law  is  as  necessary  as  obedience  to  the  law. 
A  man  shows  his  respect  for  the  law  by  respecting  the  officers  of  the  law.  He 
shows  his  respect  for  the  law  in  another  way,  and  that  is,  by  obeying  the 
laws  of  the  different  city  departments  which  carry  out  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment. For  these  rules  or  regulations,  as  well  as  other  laws,  are  meant  for 
the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  Whenever  a  man  breaks 
one  of  these  laws,  therefore,  either  through  ignorance  or  with  evil  intent,  he 
hurts  not  only  himself,  but  all  others. 

In  the  United  States,  law  means  liberty  because  the  law  is  the  free  will  of 
the  people.  Then  that  man  alone  is  truly  free  who  is  able  to  rule  himself  and 
to  submit  his  own  will  to  the  higher  authority,  the  authority  of  the  law. — 
Sarah  O'Brien  in  "A  Course  in  Citizenship  and  Patriotism. 

Every  schoolroom  should  display  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln : 
"Let  reverence  for  the  law  be  breathed  by  every  American  woman  to  the 
lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap ;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries 
and  in  colleges ;  let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling  books  and  in  almanacs ; 
let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpits,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and  enforced 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the  na- 
tion, and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the 
gay,  of  all  the  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  conditions  sacrifice  unceas- 
ingly upon  its  altars." 

Teachers  should  study  the  conduct  of  the  people  in  their  communities  to  ob- 
serve the  instruction  needed  in  order  to  develop  a  citizenship  that  is  law 
abiding. 

Much  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  land  is  due  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
that  are  hurtful. 

WELLINGTON  AND  THE  PLOW-BOY 

A  farmer,  plowing  in  a  field  one  day,  saw  a  number  of  huntsmen  riding 
across  a  field  straight  to  a  large  wheat  field.  Turning  to  the  boy  who  was 
helping  him,  the  farmer  said,  "Run  and  close  the  gate  into  the  wheat  field. 
Allow  no  one  to  enter  and  trample  on  it." 

The  boy  at  once  obeyed.  Soon  the  huntsmen  rode  up.  "Open  the  gate!" 
cried  the  leader.  "Hurry  or  the  fox  will  get  away !"  "I  can't  do  it,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  boy.  "My  master  has  forbidden  me  to  allow  any  one  to  enter  the 
field." 

The  delay  angered  the  huntsmen.  But  the  boy  did  not  flinch.  "Here  is  a  gold 
piece  for  you,"  cried  another,  "more  money  than  you  have  ever  earned.  Open 
the  gate  and  it  is  yours."  Still  the  boy  stood  silent  before  them  with  one  hand 
resting  on  the  top  bar  of  the  gate. 

Then  a  noble  looking  gentleman  rode  up  to  the  front  of  the  party.  "My  boy," 
said  he,  "I  am  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  am  used  to  being  obeyed.  Open  this 
gate  at  once." 

The  boy  looked  up  into  the  eyes  of  the  famous  soldier  and  said,  "I  am  sure 
that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  expects  soldiers  to  be  obedient  to  him, 
would  not  like  me  to  be  disobedient  to  my  master." 

The  Duke  answered,  "I  honor  the  man  or  the  boy  who  cannot  by  threats, 
bribes,  or  commands  be  forced  into  doing  disloyal  acts.  Sir,  I  salute  you!" 
So  saying,  he  brought  his  hand  smartly  to  his  hat  in  military  salute,  then 
turned  and  rode  away,  followed  by  his  friends. 

— Adapted  J>y  Catharine  Bruce. 
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The  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  will  always  be  remembered  as  an  example 
of  ready  obedience, 

"Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

m.     THE  LAW  OF  HEALTH 
The  good  citizen  tries  to  gain  and  keep  good  health. 

What  can  you  do  to  make  your  home  a  healthy  place? 
What  can  you  do  to  make  your  school  a  healthy  place? 
What  can  you  do  to  make  your  city  a  healthy  place? 

(Answers  to  the  above  questions  and  discussions  of  the  topics  which  follow 
should  be  worked  out  with  the  pupils). 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

Bathing  and  clean  clothing. 
Care  of  the  hair  and  teeth. 
Fresh  air. 

Necessity  for  exercise. 

Care  of  the  sleeping  room. 

Care  of  the  home. 

Care  of  health  in  public  places. 

Care  of  peoples'  health  by  the  government. 

"Old  Mr.  Black  had  a  pain  in  his  back, 

And  he  grumbled  and  he  groaned  all  day, 
Old  Mrs.  Mold  had  a  cough  and  a  cold, 
And  she  never  was  happy  or  gay. 

He  opened  the  windows  and  let  in  the  sun, 

And  now  his  grumbling  and  groaning  are  done. 

She  opened  her  windows  and  drove  out  the  dark, 
And  now  she  sings  as  gay  as  a  lark." 

It  is  necessary  that  the  teaching  of  health  should  be  continued  in  our  schools 
and  emphasized  more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  school  is  the  agency 
that  reaches  all  the  people,  and  it  reaches  them  in  the  formative  period  of  life 
when  the  habits  of  the  nation  can  be  fixed  for  a  generation. 

Those  who  are  intemperate  in  eating  and  other  forms  of  conduct  and  those 
who  use  alcoholic  stimulants  to  excess  do  not  obey  the  laws  of  health. 

IV.     THE  LAW  OF  GOOD  WORKMANSHIP 
The  good  citizen  tries  to  excel  in  the  work  he  undertakes. 

GOOD  WORK 

A  man  or  woman  in  public  or  in  private  life,  who  ever  works  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  reward  that  comes  for  the  work  will  in  the  long  run  do  poor  work 
always.  I  do  not  care  where  the  work  is,  the  man  or  woman  who  does  the 
work  worth  doing  is  the  man  or  woman  who  lives,  breathes,  and  sleeps  that 
work ;  with  whom  it  is  ever  present  in  his  or  her  soul ;  whose  ambition  is  to 
do  it  well  and  feel  rewarded  by  the  thought  of  having  done  it  well.  That  man, 
that  woman,  puts  the  whole  country  under  an  obligation. — John  Ruskin,  From 
"A  Course  in  Citizenship  and  Patriotism." 
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A  STORY  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO 


Michael  Angelo  was  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  and  painters  that  ever 
lived.  Art  students  today  travel  thousands  of  miles  and  spend  all  the  money 
they  can  afford  just  to  study  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 

"One  day  a  friend,  visiting  the  great  artist  in  his  studio,  said,  "What  have 
you  been  doing  since  I  last  visited  you?" 

"Working  on  that,"  answered  Michael  Angelo,  pointing  to  a  complete  statue. 

"Why,  I  thought  that  was  finished  when  I  was  here  several  weeks  ago," 
answered  the  visitor.    "What  did  you  find  to  do?" 

"I  have  been  busy,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the  artist.  He  walked  over  to 
the  statue,  and,  pointing  to  the  different  points  as  he  spoke,  said :  "I  have 
retouched  this  part,  polished  that;  softened  this  feature,  brought  out  the 
muscle ;  given  some  expression  to  that  lip,  and  more  energy  to  that  limb." 

"But  why  spend  so  much  time  on  such  things?"  asked  the  visitor.  "They 
are  but  trifles." 

"That  may  be  so,"  answered  Michael  Angelo,  "but  trifles  make  perfection, 
and  perfection  is  no  trifle."  —Adapted  by  Catharine  Bryce. 

Every  mason  in  the  quarry,  every  builder  on  the  shore, 

Every  chopper  in  the  paling  grove,  every  raftsman  at  the  oar, 

Hewing  wood  and  drawing  water,  splitting  stones  and  cleaving  sod. 

All  the  dusty  ranks  of  labor,  in  the  regiments  of  God. 

March  together  toward  the  triumph,  do  the  task  his  hands  prepare ; 

Honest  toil  is  holy  service ;  faithful  work  is  praise  and  prayer. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

BOY  WANTED 

WANTED — A  BOY!    How  often  we  see 

This  quite  familiar  notice, 

Wanted — a  boy  for  every  kind 

Of  task  that  a  busy  world  can  find, 

He  is  wanted — now  and  here  ;♦ 

There  are  towns  to  build ;  there  are  paths  to  clear, 
There  are  seas  to  sail ;  there  are  gulfs  to  span. 
In  the  ever  onward  march  of  man. 

The  world  is  eager  to  employ 
Not  just  one,  but  every  boy 
Who,  with  a  purpose  staunch  and  true 
Will  greet  the  work  he  finds  to  do, 
Honest,  faithful,  earnest,  kind — 
To  good  awake,  to  evil  blind, 
A  heart  of  gold  without  alloy, 
Wanted — the  world  wants  such  boys. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 

"Don't  tell  me  of  luck  for  it's  judgment  and  pluck 
And  a  courage  that  never  will  shirk ; 
So  give  your  mind  to  it  and  know  how  to  do  it 
And  put  all  your  heart  in  your  work." 
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V.     THE  LAW  OF  CO-OPERATIOX 

The  good  citizen  knows  how  to  do  team  work. 

"All  are  needed  by  each  one ; 

Nothing  is  good  or  fair  alone."   Emerson. 

When  we  all  work  together  we  say  we  are  cooperating.  Each  has  to  work 
for  and  with  the  other.  Before  we  can  cooperate  we  shall  need  to  master 
many  dragons ;  e.  g.,  selfishness,  greediness,  thoughtlessness.  Cooperation 
brings  us  in  closer  touch  with  one  another.  We  do  team  work  when  we  play 
games.  There  should  be  perfect  cooperation  at  school  between  scholars  and 
teacher.  There  should  be  perfect  cooperation  at  home  between  parents  and 
children  and  between  brothers  and  sisters. 

Topics  foe  Discussion  : 

What  are  the  forms  of  cooperation  in  promoting  a  more  healthful  commun- 
ity?  A  more  industrious  community  ? 

THE  QUAILS 

There  was  once  a  fowler  who  earned  his  living  by  selling  quails  on  the  mar- 
ket. He  had  a  clever  way  of  calling  them.  He  would  hide  near  a  clearing  in 
the  forest  and  whistle  like  a  quail.  The  birds  who  heard  his  call  would  hurry 
to  the  clearing.  Then  the  man  would  throw  a  large  net  over  them,  and  so  cap- 
tured them. 

One  day  the  wisest  of  the  quails  said,  "I  have  a  plan  by  which  we  may  es- 
cape from  the  net.  The  next  time  the  fowler  fhrows  his  net  over  us.  let  each 
put  his  head  through  an  opening  in  the  net.  Then  let  us  all  lift  together  and 
fly  away  with  the  net.  We  will  carry  it  to  a  bush  and  drop  it  over  the  top.  It 
will  then  be  easy  to  escape." 

The  other  quails  were  glad  to  follow  this  wise  plan,  and  each  promised  faith- 
fully to  do  his  share  of  the  lifting  and  carry  off  the  net.  When,  therefore,  the 
fowler  next  threw  his  net,  he  not  only  failed  to  get  any  birds,  but  he  lost  his  net 
as  well.  Thus  for  many  days  the  quails  were  safe,  because  they  worked  so 
well  together. 

But  alas !  one  day  they  quarreled.  Each  thought  he  was  carrying  more 
than  his  share  of  the  heavy  net,  so  when  next  the  fowler  threw  his  net  over 
them,  they  did  not  work  together.  So  the  fowler  caught  many  of  them.  The 
quails  who  escaped  hastened  to  the  wise  old  quail  and  asked  him  to  think  of 
another  plan  to  save  them. 

"I  know  of  no  other  plan,"  he  said.  "Unless  you  all  work  together,  you  shall 
surely  be  lost."  Then  he  called  his  family  together  and  set  out  to  look  for 
neighbors  that  were  willing  to  work  together  for  the  common  good. — Adapted 
~by  Catharine  Bryce. 

When  the  crew  and  the  captain  understand  each  other  to  the  core, 
It  takes  a  gale  and  more  than  a  gale  to  put  their  ship  ashore ; 
For  the  one  will  do  what  the  other  commands, 

Although  they  are  chilled  to  the  bone, 
And  both  together  can  live  through  weather 

That  neither  can  face  alone.  — Kipling. 
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VI.     THE  LAW  OF  LOYALTY 

The  good  citizen  is  loyal. 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

— Shakespeare. 

"Land  of  our  birth  we  pledge  to  thee 
Our  love  and  toil  in  the  years  to  be ; 
When  we  are  grown  and  take  our  place, 
As  men  and  women  with  our  race." 

— Kipling. 

Loyalty  is  faithfulness.  Shakespeare  says  if  we  are  loyal  to  our  higher  self 
we  shall  be  true  to  every  one.  Then  we  will  be  loyal  to  all ;  to  the  laws  of 
our  country ;  to  our  parents  and  teachers ;  and  to  our  school. 

We  show  our  loyalty  to  our  country  by  keeping  the  laws ;  our  loyalty  to  par- 
ents and  teacher  by  love  and  obedience ;  our  loyalty  to  our  school  by  doing  every 
thing  to  honor  it  and  nothing  to  disgrace  it. 

A  good  citizen  is  loyal  to  his  country  when  he  obeys  its  laws ;  to  society  when 
he  cooperates  in  all  good  endeavors ;  to  himself  when  he  develops  physically, 
mentally  and  morally. 

LOYALTY  TO  SCHOOL 

We'll  honor  yet  the  school  we  know, 

The  best  school  of  all ; 

We'll  honor  yet  the  rule  we  know, 

Till  the  last  bell  call, 

For,  working  days  or  holidays, 

And  glad  or  melancholy  days, 

They  were  great  days  and  jolly  days 

At  the  best  school  of  all. 

— Henry  Newbolt. 

CIVIC  CREED  FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  -GIRLS  OF  OUR  GREAT  REPUBLIC 

"God  hath  made  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  and  we  are  his  children,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  all.  We  are  citizens  of  these  United  States  and  we  believe  our 
flag  stands  for  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  all  the  people.  We  want,  there- 
fore, to  be  true  citizens  of  our  great  country  and  will  show  our  love  for  her 
by  our  works.  Our  country  does  not  ask  us  to  die  for  her  welfare  only — she 
asks  us  to  live  for  her,  and  so  to  live  and  so  to  act  that  her  government  may 
be  pure,  her  officers  honest,  and  every  corner  of  her  territory  a  place  fit  to 
grow  the  best  men  and  women,  who  shall  rule  over  her." 


PLEDGE  TO  THE  FLAG 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands — 
One  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  to  all !" 
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AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 

For  amber  waves  of  grain, 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 

Above  the  fruited  plain'. 
America !   America ! 

God  shed  his  grace  on  thee, 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood, 

From  sea  to  shining  sea ! 

O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet, 

Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness ! 
America !   America ! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control, 

Thy  liberty  in  law  ! 

O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 

In  liberating  strife, 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved, 

And  mercy  more  than  life ! 
America !   America  ! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine, 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness, 

And  every  gain  divine ! 

O  beautiful  for  patriot's  dream 

That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 

Undimmed  by  human  tears ! 
America  !    America  ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea ! 

— Katharine  Bates. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  summer  school  attendance  in  1921  was  far  beyond  the  expectations 
of  any  one.  This  bulletin  does  not  undertake  to  explain  the  reason  for 
this  increased  attendance.  Neither  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  place  any 
interpretation  on  the  facts  presented  here.  The  effort  has  been  to  collect 
the  facts  and  to  present  them  in  such  form  that  any  one  so  desiring  might 
make  an  interpretative  study  of  them. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin  numerous  tables  and  graphs  have  been 
prepared  so  that  the  eye  of  the  reader  could  more  quickly  comprehend  the 
facts  presented.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  facts  are  collected  for  each 
individual  summer  school  for  both  the  white  and  colored  teachers,  and 
they  bear  on  these  three  phases  of  a  teacher's  preparation:  Certificate 
held,  scholastic  preparation,  and  teaching  experience. 

It  is  believed  that  the  facts  presented  here  are  at  least  typical  of  the 
whole  teaching  profession  in  North  Carolina.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the 
bulk  of  teachers  attending  summer  school  would  represent,  as  a  whole, 
the  best  teachers  in  the  State,  rather  than  the  average  in  the  State.  One 
of  the  outstanding  facts  in  all  the  summer  schools  is  the  limited  number 
of  college  people  in  attendance. 

Perhaps  the  directors  of  the  approved  summer  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina can  secure  some  information  from  this  bulletin  that  will  enable  them 
to  arrange  a  better  course  of  study,  and  to  classify  the  teachers  attending 
more  in  accordance  with  their  training  and  experience.  It  is  possible 
also  that  there  are  certain  facts  here  that  indicate  the  need  of  some  changes 
in  the  plan  for  the  county  summer  schools.  The  disappointing  thing  about 
the  county  summer  schools  is  the  limited  amount  of  training  shown  by  the 
teachers  attending. 
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A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS 

HELD  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1921 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  unexpected  increase  in  attendance  at  the  various  summer  schools 
for  teachers'  in  North  Carolina  may  be  considered  as  evidence  tending  to 
show  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  professional  spirit  among  the  teachers 
of  the  State.  Despite  the  financial  depression  in  the  summer  of  1921,  there 
were  more  teachers  in  attendance  upon  the  summer  schools  than  ever  be- 
fore attended  summer  school  in  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

What  isi  more  gratifying  even  than  this  increased  attendance  is  the  report 
of  the  directors  of  all  the  approved  summer  schools  that  the  finest  spirit 
of  work  prevailed  throughout  the  session  at  all  these  schools.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  teachers  not  only  want  the  certificate  credit  which  they  can  obtain 
only  by  summer  school  attendance,  but  are  also  anxious  to  secure  every 
benefit  that  the  summer  school  offers,  and  are  willing  to  work  to  their  ut- 
most capacity  to  secure  this  advantage.  The  summer  school  attendance, 
together  with  the  increasing  professional  spirit,  gives  promise  of  being  one 
of  the  determining  factors  in  giving  the  State  a  worthy  system  of  pub- 
lic schools. 

In  order  that  this  increase  in  attendance  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the 
following  comparative  statement  of  the  attendance  for  1920  and  1921  is 
given.  This  statement  also  shows  the  net  increase  in  each  one  of  the 
summer  schools,  together  with  the  per  cent  of  increase.  No  comparison 
is  made  here  with  the  number  of  teachers  that  attended  summer  school 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  in  1920,  as  we  did  not  have  a  count  of 
them  in  that  year. 


School 

1921 

1920 

Increase 

%  Increase 

White  Approved  S.  S.   

 3,053 

2,445 

638 

24.9% 

2. 

White  County  S.  S    

  3,900 

2,609 

1,291 

45.6% 

3. 

  1,127 

790 

427 

46.2% 

(Including  Hampton  and  Tuskegee) 

4. 

Colored  County  S.  S  

  2,753 

1,900 

853 

44.9% 

5. 

Indian  S.  S   

 -  78 

43 

35 

81.4% 

Total    

 .10 ,911 

7,787 

3,124 

40  1% 

Table  I  below  shows  the  enrollment  in  the  1921  summer  schools  that  were 
held  within  the  borders  of  the  State,  together  with  the  distribution  of 
the  pupils  under  the  three  following  heads: 


(a)  Teaching  Certificates  Held. 

(b)  Scholastic  Preparation. 

(c)  Teaching  Experience. 

In  Table  I  are  also  mentioned  the  336  teachers  who  attended  summer 
school  at  institutions  outside  of  the  State.  These  336  teachers  are  not  con- 
sidered elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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A  little  further  analysis  of  Table  I  will  show  the  number  in  each  sub- 
division of  each  of  the  three  main  classes',  together  with  the  percentage 
of  the  whole  number  represented  by  each  subdivision. 

Summary  (A) — Teaching  Certificate  Held 


Number      %  of  Total 

1.  None       4,020  37.5% 

2.  County  Second  Grade       1,828  17.0% 

3.  Provisional  A  and  B     1 ,030  9.6% 

4.  Elementary        2,882  26.8% 

5.  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and  Supervisors   566  5.3% 

6.  High  School  Teachers      239  2.2% 

7.  High  School  Principals  and  Superintendents    148  1-4% 

8.  Special  i   24  .2% 


Total      10,737  100% 

Summary  (B) — Scholastic  Training 

Number     %  of  Total 

1.  Below  High  School     1,482  13  8% 

2.  One  Year  High  School      1,455  13.5% 

3.  Two  Years  High  School.     1 ,384  12.9% 

4.  Three  Years  High  School     1,361  12.7% 

5.  Four  Years  High  School    3,133  29.2% 

6.  One  Year  College     1,025  9.5% 

7.  Two  Years  College     459  4.3% 

8.  Three  Years  College.     63  6% 

9.  Four  Years  College....       374  3.5% 


Total      10,737  100% 

Summary  (C) — Teaching  Experience 

Number  %  of  Total 

1.  None    3,303  30  8% 

2.  One  Year...       1,847  17  2% 

3.  Two  Years..     1 ,553  14  4% 

4  Three  Years  or  More    4,034  37  6% 


Total    1   10,737  10C% 


A  surprising  fact  is  that  13.8%  of  all  the  teachers  in  attendance  at 
summer  school  for  this  summer  were  below  high  school,  while  only  3.5% 
of  all  the  folks  in  attendance  were  graduates  of  standard  colleges.  Some 
encouragement  may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  37.6%  of  all  the  teachers 
in  attendance  at  summer  school  this  summer  had  taught  for  three  or  more 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  30.8%  of  the  folks  in  attendance  at  summer 
school  had  never  taught. 

Graph  I  shows  the  10,737  teachers  who  attended  summer  school  within 
the  State,  according  to  their  scholastic  preparation.  The  calculation  for 
the  average  training  for  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  shows  that  they  had 
2.99  years  of  high  school  training.  In  the  preparation  of  this  graph,  all 
the  folks  who  had  never  attended  high  school  are  listed  "0"  in  terms  of 
high  school  training.  Those  who  had  attended  high  school  for  one  year  are 
classed  under  "1,"  two  years  "2,"  etc  In  case  the  teacher  had  had  one 
year  of  college  she  is  placed  under  five  years  of  training  above  the  elemen- 
tary school,  and  a  college  graduate  is  listed  as  eight  years  of  training  above 
the  elementary  school.  A  glance  at  this  graph  shows  the  grouping  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  training. 
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GRAPH  1 
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Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  336  teachers  who  attended  summer 
school  out  of  the  State  in  1921,  the  remainder  of  this  report  will  concern  it- 
self with  the  10,737  teachers  who  attended  summer  school  within  the  State, 
under  the  four  following  heads: 

1.  Approved  Summer  Schools  for  White  Teachers. 

2.  Approved  Summer  Schools'  for  Colored  Teachers. 

3.  County  Summer  Schools  for  White  Teachers. 

4.  County  Summer  Schools  for  Colored  Teachers. 

APPROVED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS 

There  were  conducted  in  1921  in  North  Carolina  twelve  approved  summer 
schools  for  white  teachers.  This  was  one  more  school  than  was  held  in 
1920.  The  Atlantic  Christian  College  dropped  out  and  Wake  Forest  College 
came  in.  The  Appalachian  Training  School  conducted  two  sessions.  The 
comparative  enrollment  for  the  year  1920,  and  the  year  1921,  together  with 
the  number  passing,  is  as  follows: 


TABLE  II 


Enrollment 

Passing 

Name  of  School 

In- 

De- 

In- 

De- 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

crease 

crease 

crease 

crease 

1.  A— Appalachian  Tr.  Sch.  

87 

121 

34 

76 

119 

43 

1.  B— Appalachian  Tr.  Sch.  

117 

117 

116 

116 

357 

424 

67 

308 

395 

87 

3.  Cullowhee  Normal  

82 

114 

32 

82 

113 

31 

4.  E.  C.  T.  T.  S   

131 

143 

12 

130 

136 

6 

5.  Flora  Macdonald  

55 

63 

9 

39 

58 

19 

6.  N.  C.  College  for  Women  

539 

585 

46 

517 

538 

21 

7.  A.  &  E  

347 

372 

25 

307 

341 

34 

8.  Trinity   

88 

1S7 

99 

77 

159 

82 

9.  U.  of  N.  C.  

616 

701 

85 

552 

623 

71 

10.  Lenoir  College   

120 

113 

7 

111 

108 

3 

11.  A— A.  C.  College   

23 

0 

23 

23 

23 

11.  B— Wake  Forest.   

0 

113 

113 

0 

98 

98 

Total  

2,445 

3,053 

638 

30 

2,222 

2,804 

608 

26 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  net  increase  in  enrollment  was  608.  This  is 
an  increase  over  1920  of  24.9%.  The  net  increase  in  the  number  passing  is 
582.    This  is  26.2%  more  than  passed  in  1920. 

The  twelve  summer  schools  forwarded  individual  credit  cards  to  the 
Department  of  Education.    The  front  of  this  card  shows  the  courses  taken 
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in  the  summer  school  and  the  grades  made.  The  reverse  side  shows  the 
teacher's  statement  of  the  following  items: 

(a)  Teaching  Certificate  Held. 

(b)  Scholastic  Preparation. 

(c)  Teaching  Experience. 

The  information  assembled  in  Table  III  below  may  not  be  absolutely 
correct  in  every  detail,  but  it  is  felt  that  it  is  substantially  correct.  In 
making  up  the  college  credits,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  summer  schools 
attended.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  teacher  stated  that  she  was  a  graduate 
of  a  standard  high  school  and  had  attended  a  college  for  one  or  two  years, 
she  was  given  credit  for  one  or  two  years  of  college  work,  as  the  case 
might  be,  without  examining  her  transcript.  Since  the  same  rule  was 
applied  to  all  summer  schools,  relatively  there  would  be  no  discrimination. 
The  detailed  information  set  forth  on  these  cards  is  recorded  here  in 
Table  III. 
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Going  more  into  detail  in  the  statement  of  facts  shown  in  Table  III. 
three  summaries  are  given  in  accordance  with  the  main  classification. 


Summary  (A) — Teaching  Certificate  Held 


Roll      %  of  Total 

1.  None  .    „  715  23.43% 

2.  Elementary     1,504  49.26% 

3.  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and  Supervisors      447  14.64% 

4.  High  School  Teachers    227  7.43% 

5.  High  School  Principals  and  Superintendents    137  4.48% 

6.  Special   23  .  75% 


Total     3,053  100% 


Of  the  715  who  do  not  hold  certificates,  most  of  them  are  in  the  following 
classes: 

1.  High  School  Graduates  of  1921. 

2.  College  Students — 1  to  4  years  with  no  experience. 

3.  Teachers  with  experience  from  other  States,  who  had  not  been  certi- 
fied in  North  Carolina. 


Summary  (A) — Teaching  Certificate  Held 

Roll  %  of  Total 

1.  Below  High  School...                                                                                  30  .98% 

2.  One  Year  High  School                                                                               77  2.51% 

3.  Two  Years  High  School                                                                               95  3.11% 

4.  Three  Years  High  School                                                                             145  4.74% 

5.  Four  Years  High  School                                                                           1,216  39.83% 

6.  One  Year  College                                                                                   667  21.82% 

7.  Two  Years  College                                                                                 423  13.85% 

8.  Three  Years  College..                                                                               56  1.84% 

9.  Four  Years  College                                                                                 344  11. 26% 

Total   1                           3,053  100% 


Summary  (C) — Teaching  Experience 

Roll      %  of  Total 

1.  None   571  18.72% 

2.  One  Year.   439  14.37% 

3.  Two  Years    700  22.92% 

4.  Three  Years  or  more       1,343  43.99% 

Total   3,053  100% 


The  group  of  571  having  no  experience  are  largely  high  school  graduates 
and  people  who  have  been  to  college  for  a  year  or  two  and  have  had  no 
professional  work.  They  are  completing  the  professional  requirements  for 
a  teacher's  certificate. 

The  average  training  for  the  students  in  each  summer  school  was  worked 
out  according  to  the  following  formula.  The  high  school  and  college 
training  were  thought  of  as  being  continuous.  An  average  of  4.52  years 
of  high  school  training  would  mean  .52  years  of  college  work. 
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The  calculations  were  made  as  follows: 


A.  AND  E.  COLLEGE 

Calculation  for  Average  Training 


0  Yr.  H.  S..„                                               4x0=  0  Above  Elementary  Training 

1  Yr.  H.  S  _•    11  x  1  =  11  Above  Elementary  Training 

2  Yrs.  H.  S                                                   19  x  2  =  38  Above  Elementary  Training 

3  Y7rs.  H.  S                                                    25  x  3  =  75  Above  Elementary  Training 

4  Yrrs.  H.  S     146  x  4  =  584  Above  Elementary  Training 

1  Yrr.  College                                                 85  x  5  =  425  Above  Elementary  Training 

2  Yrs.  College                                                 50  x  6  =  300  Above  Elementary  Training 

3  Yrs.  College                                               10  x  7  =  70  Above  Elementary  Training 

4  Yrs.  College..                                             22  x  8  =  176  Above  Elementary  Training 


372  students  had  1,679  years  above  Elementary  Training. 
Average  Training:  1,679  +  372  =  4.52  years  of  H.  S.  Training. 


Here  are  the  twelve  summer  schools  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  average 
training  of  the  students: 


School 

Roll 

Pass 

Average  Training 

1.  Trinity     

  187 

159 

5.74 

Yrs. 

H. 

S. 

2.  University  of  North  Carolina   

  701 

623 

5.35 

Yrs. 

H. 

S. 

3.  Wake  Forest    

   113 

98 

5.33 

Yrs. 

H. 

S. 

4.  North  Carolina  College  for  Women   

  585 

538 

4.76 

Yrs. 

H 

s. 

5.  Flora  Macdonald    

   63 

58 
108 

4.63 

Yrs. 

H 

s. 

6.  Lenoir  College..      

  113 

4.59 

Yrs. 

H. 

s. 

7.  Asheville  Normal      

  424 

395 

4.56 

Yrs. 

H 

s. 

8.  A.  &  E   

  372 

341 

4.52 

Yrs. 

H. 

s. 

9.  E.  C.  T.  T  School   

  143 

136 

4.15 

Yrs. 

H. 

s. 

10.  Cullowhee  Normal    

   114 

113 

4.01 

Yrs. 

H 

s. 

11.  Appalachian  Training  School  B_.   

  117 

116 

3.99 

Yrs. 

H 

s. 

12.  Appalachian  Training  School  A   

  121 

119 

3.35 

Yrs 

H. 

s. 

Totals  

  3,053 

2,804 

4.78 

Yrs. 

H. 

s. 

Here  are  the  twelve  summer  schools  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  per 
cent  passing: 

School  Roll  Pass  Per  cent  Pass 

1.  Appalachian  Training  School  B    117  116  99.14% 

2.  Cullowhee  Normal      114  113  99.12% 

3.  Appalachian  Training  School  A...   121  119  98.3% 

4.  Lenoir  College     113  108  95.  5% 

5.  E.  C.  T.  T.  School        143  136  95.  1% 

6.  Asheville  Normal     424  39  5  9  3.1% 

7.  Flora  Macdonald     63  58  92.0% 

8.  North  Carolina  College  for  Women...   585  538  91.9% 

9.  A.  &  E.  College    -  372  341  91.  4% 

10.  University  of  North  Carolina...    —  -  701  623  87.0% 

11.  Wake  Forest     113  98  86.4% 

12.  Trinity....   187  159  84.  4% 

Totals    3,053  2,804  91.84% 


The  sixth  school — the  Asheville  Normal — is  the  median  with  93.1% 
passing.  Six  schools  are  included  with  a  variable  range  of  2%.  Five  schools 
are  beyond  this  limit. 
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Taking  these  two  tables  together?,  we  see  that  the  number  passing  is 
in  almost  the  exact  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  training.  The  highest 
per  cent  of  successful  effort  is  in  the  schools  with  the  least  training. 

The  Appalachian  Training  School  A,  with  average  training  of  3.35 
high  school  years,  passed  99.14%  students'.  Trinity,  with  5.74  years  high 
school  training,  passed  only  84.4%. 

We  have  made  some  attempt  to  represent  the  training  of  the  students 
in  these  summer  schools  by  means  of  graphs.  We  do  not  undertake 
to  present  all  of  the  summer  schools,  but  typical  ones  are  selected,  and 
a  graph  for  any  summer  school  can  easily  be  constructed  from  the  infor- 
mation given  in  Table  III. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  Graph  2  shows  the  following: 

(1)  All  White  Approved  Summer  Schools 

(2)  All  White  County  Summer  Schools 

(3)  All  Colored  Approved  Summer  Schools 

The  general  shape  of  these  figures  shows  that  in  the  White  Approved 
Summer  Schools  the  bulk  of  the  folks;  are  massed  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  mode  of  four  years  high  school  training,  that  is,  in  the  college 
field.  The  White  County  Summer  Schools  show  the  students  massed  on  the 
left  of  the  mode  of  four  years  high  school  training,  or  below  high  school 
graduation.  The  Colored  Approved  Summer  Schools  is  a  mean  between 
these  two  figures.  It  is  better  than  the  White  County  Summer  School,  and 
not  as  good  as  the  White  Approved  Summer  School. 

Graphs  3  and  4  represent  six  of  the  approved  summer  schools,  beginning 
with  Trinity,  which  had  the  highest  average  training,  and  concluding  with 
the  Appalachian  Training  School  A,  which  has  the  lowest  average  training. 
If  we  begin  with  Trinity,  we  notice  that  the  folks  are  practically  all  either 
in  the  four-year  high  school  column  or  in  the  college  field.  As  we  move 
along  this  line,  we  find  that  the  relative  number  below  high  school  grad- 
uation constantly  increases,  until  we  come  to  the  Appalachian  Training 
School,  which  has  the  lowest  average  training  of  all  the  approved  summer 
schools.    The  six  summer  schools  selected  have  the  following  record: 


School 


Roll 


Pass 


%  Pass 


Average  Training 


L  Trinity  College   

2.  University  of  N.  C.._  

3.  N.  C.  College  for  Women. 

4.  Asheville  Normal  

5.  A.  &  E.  College   

6.  Appalachian  T.  S. — A  


1S7 
701 
535 
4. '4 
372 
121 


159 

623 
538 
395 
341 
119 


84.4% 
87.0% 
91.9% 
93.1% 
91.4% 
98.3% 


5.74  Yrs.  H.S. 

5  35  Yrs.  H.  S. 

4.76  Yrs.  H.S. 

4.56  Yrs.  H.S. 

4.52  Yrs.  H.  S. 

3.35  Yrs.  H.  S. 
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APPROVED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS 

In  the  summer  of  1921  there  were  held  nine  approved  summer  schools 
for  negro  teachers.  Parmele  and  Wilmington  dropped  out.  The  schools 
were  for  teachers  holding  the  elementary  certificate,  or  entitled  on  the 
academic  side  to  hold  one.  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  are  both  listed  here, 
but  neither  is  considered  in  the  further  analysis  of  the  schools. 


TABLE  IV 


Name  of  School 

Enrollment 

Passing 

In- 

De- 

In- 

De- 

1920 

1921 

crease 

crease 

1920 

1921 

crease 

crease 

A.  and  T.  College  

147 

246 

99 

106 

195 

89 

17 

29 

12 

16 

26 

10 

Biddle  University                                        ...  . 

40 

103 

63 

27 

85 

58 

Elizabeth  City  Normal.   

109 

99 

10 

91 

92 

1 

Fayetteville  Normal     

29 

72 

33 

29 

71 

42 

Livingst  one  C  ollege  

57 

77 

20 

48 

58 

10 

National  Training  School   ..  

40 

38 

2 

36 

31 

5 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Shaw  University   .     

109 

210 

101 

86 

190 

104 

Slater  Normal      

57 

79 

22 

48 

79 

31 

Hampton.  

97 

167 

70 

80 

148 

68 

Wilmington    

69 

69 

33 

33 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Totals    

790 

1,127 

427 

90 

609 

982 

420 

47 

The  increase  in  enrollment  over  the  year  1920  was  337,  or  46.2%.  The 
net  increase  in  those  receiving  credit  was  373,  or  61.0%. 

All  these  summer  schools  forwarded  the  credit  cards  for  the  students 
direct  to  the  Department  of  Education.  The  front  of  the  card  showed  the 
courses  taken  and  the  grades  made.  On  the  reverse  side  was  given  the 
teacher's  statement  of  the  following  items: 

a.  Teaching  Certificate  held. 

b.  Scholastic  Training. 

c.  Teaching  Experience. 

The  information  assembled  in  Table  V  may  not  be  absolutely  correct. 
The  closest  possible  estimate  was  made  of  the  amount  of  training  from 
the  data  at  hand.  Since  all  the  people  in  all  the  schools  were  rated  by 
the  same  rules,  it  would  not  make  any  difference  relatively.  It  is  possible 
the  directors  of  the  summer  school  had  estimated  the  training  differently. 
If  so,  that  would  account  in  some  measure  for  the  wide  difference  in  train- 
ing shown  in  the  different  schools. 
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A  Comparative  Study 


Roll 

%  of  Total 

167 

17.5% 

643 

67.4% 

119 

12.5% 

12 

1.2% 

11 

1.1% 

0.1% 

953 

100% 

Summary  (A) — Teaching  Certificate  Held 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  the  certificates  held  by  the 
teachers  in  attendance  were  distributed  as  follows: 


2.  Certificate— Elementary  Class  

3.  Certificate — Primary  orG.G      

4.  Certificate— H.  S.  Class  

5.  Certificate— H.  S.  Prim  Class    

6.  Certificate— Special  Class..     

Total.      

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  held  the  elementary  certificate.  Most  of 
them  were  based  on  old  first  grade  certificates,  or  they  had  been  obtained 
by  examination. 


Summary  (B) — Scholastic  Training 

Roll        %  of  Total 

1.  Below  High  School     34  3.57% 

2.  One  Year  High  School     78  8.19% 

3.  Two  Years  High  School....      103  10.81% 

4.  Three  Years  High  School    140  14.69% 

5.  Four  Years  High  School      471  49.42% 

6.  One  Year  College      54  5 . 67% 

7.  Two  Years  College       36  3.78% 

8.  Three  Years  College.   •   7  .73% 

9.  Four  Years  College     30  3.14% 


Total         953  100% 


Summary  (C) — Teaching  Experience 


Roll  %  op  Total 

1.  None....      107  11.22% 

2.  One  Year         82  8.60% 

3.  Two  Years    74  7.78% 

4.  Three  Years  or  more..      690  72.40% 


Total     953  100% 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  them  had  had  three  or  more  years  experience. 
This  is  further  evidence  that  many  of  them  had  come  over  with  an  old 
first  grade  certificate. 

The  average  training  for  each  summer  school  was  worked  out  according 
to  the  following  plan.  The  four  years  of  high  school  and  the  four  years 
of  college  were  thought  of  as  being  eight  years  of  continuous  training. 
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The  calculations  were  made  as  follows: 


LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE 
Calculation  for  Average  Training 

0  Yr.  H.  S    1  x  0  =  0  Above  Elementary  Training 

1  Yr.  H.  S._    .3  x  1  =  3  Above  Elementary  Training 

2  Yrs.  H.  S     3  x  2  =  6  Above  Elementary  Training 

3  Yrs.  H.  S    6  x  3  =  18  Above  Elementary  Training 

4  Yrs.  H.  S._     52  x  4  =  208  Above  Elementary  Training 

1  Yr.    College                                                 9  x  5  =  45  Above  Elementary  Training 

2  Yrs.  College                                                 1  x  6  =  6  Above  Elementary  Training 

3  Yrs.  College   0  x  7  =  0  Above  Elementary  Training 

4  Yrs.  .College    2  x  8  =  16  Above  Elementary  Training 

77  students  had  302  years  above  Elementary  Training. 
Average  Training:  302  -f-  77  =  3.92  year  of  H.  S.  Training. 

Here  are  the  nine  summer  schools  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  average 
training  of  the  students  in  attendance: 

School  Roll  Pass  Average  Training 

1.  Asheville     29  26  4.59  Yrs.  H.  S. 

2.  Livingstone  College     77  58  3.92  Yrs.  H.  S. 

3.  Biddle  University     103  85  3.91  Yrs.  H.  S. 

4.  A.  &  T.  College     246  195  3.88  Yrs.  H.  S. 

5.  Slater  Normal   79  79  3.73  Yrs.  H.  6. 

6.  Fayetteville  Normal   72  71  3.68  Yrs.  H.  S. 

7.  National  Training  School     38  31  3.55  Yrs.  H.  S. 

8.  Shaw  University      210  190  3.34  Yrs.  H.  S. 

9.  Elizabeth  City  Normal    99  92  2.02  Yrs.  H.  S. 

Total    953  827  3.53   Yrs.  H.  S. 

Below  are  the  same  schools  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  percentage  of 
those  in  attendance  who  secured  their  credit: 

School  Roll  Pass       Average  Training 

1.  Slater  Normal     79  79  100.0% 

2.  Fayetteville  Normal      72  71  98.6% 

3.  Elizabeth  City  Normal     99  92  92.9% 

4.  Shaw  University       210  190  90.5% 

5.  Asheville..      29  26  89.6% 

6.  Biddle  University      103  85  82.5% 

7.  National  Training  School        38  31  81.6% 

8.  A.  &  T.  College    1  246  195  79.2% 

9.  Livingstone  College        77  58  75.3% 

Totai      953   ■       827  86.7% 

The  fifth  school,  Asheville,  is  the  median  with  89.6%  passing.  Two 
points  variation  limit  will  include  only  one  other  school.  Seven  schools 
are  beyond  this  limit.  The  extreme  variation  is  14.3%.  The  percentage 
of  passing  is  almost  exactly  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  training. 

The  training  of  the  students  grouped  by  years  of  training  is  shown  in 
graphic  form.  All  who  had  not  had  as  much  as  one  year  of  high  school 
were  classed  as  being  below  high  school. 

We  have  endeavored  here  to  represent  the  training  of  the  students  in  the 
Approved  Summer  Schools  for  Colored  Teachers  by  means  of  graphs.  All 
the  summer  schools  are  not  represented  in  graphic  form,  yet  a  graph  may 
easily  be  constructed  from  the  facts  presented  in  Table  V. 
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First  is  presented  a  comparative  graph  (Graph  5)  showing  the  following 
combined  summer  schools: 

(1)  All  Colored  Approved  Summer  Schools. 

(2)  All  Colored  County  Summer  Schools. 

(3)  All  White  County  Summer  Schools. 

A  glance  at  this  graph  will  show  that  the  Colored  Approved  Summer 
Schools  represent  a  higher  type  of  training  than  the  White  County  Summer 
Schools,  and  is  also  ahead  of  the  Colored  County  Summer  Schools.  For 
instance,  in  the  Colored  County  Summer  Schools  the  largest  group  is  made 
up  of  those  who  have  had  no  high  school  training,  while  in  all  the  other 
accompanying  summer  schools  the  four-year  high  school  is  the  mode.  No- 
tice how  the  great  bulk  of  folks  in  the  county  summer  schools  for1  both 
the  white  and  colored  mass  themselves  in  the  high  school  field  or  below  it. 

Graphs  6  and  7  show  six  of  the  approved  summer  schools  for  colored 
teachers,  beginning  with  Livingstone  College,  which  is  the  second  highest 
in  average  training,  and  going  down  to  the  Elizabeth  City  Normal  School, 
which  represents  the  lowest  average  training  of  all  the  approved  summer 
schools.  If  you  will  read  these  six  summer  schools'  in  the  order  here,  you 
will  see  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  mass  the  folks  in  attend- 
ance below  the  fourth  year  high  school  mode  rather  than  above  it,  as 
should  appear  in  approved  summer  school  records.  The  six  summer 
schools  selected  have  the  following  records: 


School  Roll  Pass  %  Pass  Average  Training 

1.  Livingstone  College     77  58  75.3%  3.92  Yrs.  H.  S. 

2.  A.  &  T.  College    246  195  79.2%  3.88  Yrs.  H.  S. 

3.  Biddle  University   103  85  82.5%  3.91  Yrs.  H.  S. 

4.  Slater  Normal      79  79  100.0%  3.73  Yrs.  H.  S. 

5.  Shaw  University   210  190  90.5%  3.34  Yrs.  H.  S. 

6.  Elizabeth  City  Normal   99  92  92.9%  2.02  Yrs.  H.  S. 


7  joy  z/o  Jziqujnjy 
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A  COMPAKATIVE  STUDY 


COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS 

These  county  summer  schools  have  been  running  for  three  years.  The 
growth  of  these  schools  is  shown  by  the  increased  enrollment  since  the 
beginning.  In  1919  these  schools  ran  for  only  four  weeks.  In  1920,  and 
in  1921,  they  all  ran  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 


COMPARATIVE  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THREE  YEARS 


Number 

OF 

Year  Schools 

1919   43 

1920   73 

1921.   72 


Number 
op 

Students 
2174 
2609 
3900 


Number 
Receiving 
Credit 

Not  known 
2013 
2930 


Receiving 
Credit 

Not  known 
77.1% 
75.1% 


Increased 
Enrollment 


435 
1291 


T  % 

Increase 

10.8% 
49.5% 


The  number  of  schools  held  in  1921  was  one  fewer  than  in  1920,  but  the 
enrollment  was  1291  greater. 

Table  VI  summarizes  the  facts  collected  for  the  students  in  1921  summer 
schools.  It  will  be  noted  there  are  three  main  divisions  in  this  informa- 
tion, as  follows: 

a.  Teaching  Certificate  Held. 

b.  Scholastic  Preparation. 

c.  Teaching  Experience. 
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A  Comparative  Study 


The  number  receiving  credit  in  each  subdivision  of  Table  VI  was  counted 

by  counties,  but  the  total  counts  only  are  given  here.  The  three  summaries 

given  below  show  the  number  receiving  credit  for  four  courses  in  each 
subdivision  of  the  three  main  heads. 

Summary  (A)— Teaching  Certificate  Held 


1.  None. 

2.  Secon< 

3.  Provis 
4. 


Elementary  and  Temporary 


Total. 


Roll 

%OF 

Total 

Number 
Receiving 
Credit 

%OF 

Roll 
Receiving 
Credit 

1900 

48.72% 

1343 

70.7% 

847 

21.72% 

618 

72.9% 

715 

18.33% 

604 

84.5% 

438 

11.23% 

365 

83.5% 

3900 

100% 

2930 

75.1% 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  per  cent  receiving 
credit  until  we  come  to  those  holding  the  Elementary  Certificate.  So  many 
of  these  Elementary  Certificates  came  over  from  the  old  First  Grade 
Certificates,  that  the  question  is  raised  here  of  whether  or  not  the  A  and  B 
Certificates  on  a  whole  do  not  represent  better  preparation  than  the 
Elementary  teachers  that  were  inherited  by  the  certification  board. 


Summary  (B) — Scholastic  Training 

Number    %  of  Roll 
%  of      Receiving  Receiving 
Roll       Total       Credit  Credit 

V  Below  High  School..     582  14.92%  330  56.7% 

2.  One  Year  High  School     729  18.69%  483  66.2% 

3.  Two  Years  High  School      701  17.97%  526  74.0% 

4.  Three  Years  High  School ..    653  16.74%  507  77.6% 

5.  Four  Years  High  School    971  24.91%  847  87.2% 

6.  Some  College      264  6.77%  237  89.7% 

Total      3900      100%  2930  75.1% 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  per  cent  passing  increases  very 
materially  with  each  year  of  additional  training.  If  only  56.7%  of  those 
below  high  school^  can  pass,  the  presumption  is  raised  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  these  schools. 


Summary  (C) — Teaching  Experience 

Number  %  of  Roll 

%  of      Receiving  Receiving 
Roll       Total      Credit  Credit 

1.  None     1728  44.31%  119  6  69.2% 

2.  One  Year       919  23.56%  709  77.1% 

3.  Two  Years      486  12.46%  383  78.8% 

4.  Three  or  More  Years.      767  19.67%  642  83.7% 

Total  •  3900      100%  2930  75.1% 

Notice  here  how  experience  in  teaching  also  increases  one's  chance  for 
passing  the  work.  A  great  many  of  the  teachers  holding  second  grade 
certificates  fall  in  the  lowest  class  of  training,  yet  the  per  cent  passing  is 
very  materially  increased. 
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Going  a  little  further  into  the  analysis  of  the  individual  summer  schools 
we  find  that  there  is  a  wide  variance  in  the  scholastic  preparation  of  the 
teachers  attending  these  summer  schools.  The  average  training  was  calcu- 
lated just  as  in  the  case  of  the  approved  summer  schools.  For  illustration 
the  calculation  for  the  average  training  for  Cleveland  County  is  given  here. 

CLEVELAND  COUNTY 
Calculation  for  Average  Training 


0  Yr.     H.  S                                                      1  x  0  =  0  Above  Elementary  Training 

1  Yr.     H.  S    8  x  1  =  8  Above  Elementary  Training 

2  Yrs.   H.  S..   11  x  2  =  22  Above  Elementary  Training 

3  Yrs.   H.  S.—   22  x  3  =  66  Above  Elementary  Training 

4  Yrs.   H.  S    49  x  4  =  196  Above  Elementary  Training 

Some  College    18  x  5  =  90  Above  Elementary  Training 


109  students  had  382  years  above  Elementary  Training. 
Average  Training:  3.504  years  of  High  School  Training. 

We  find  that  this  average  training  varies  all  the  way  from  2.666  years 
of  high  school  training  in  Montgomery  County  to  0.868  for  Wilkes  County. 
Table  VII  places  these  summer  schools  in  the  order  of  the  average  training 
of  the  teachers  attending.  The  number  in  front  of  each  county  is  its 
order  number  in  the  series  of  seventy-two  summer  schools.  Harnett,  the 
thirty-sixth  county,  is  the  median  with  2.407.  It  seems  that  there  is 
considerable  geographic  significance  in  this  table.  The  per  cent  passing 
four  courses  shows  a  very  close  correlation  to  the  average  training.  As 
a  rule  the  counties  standing  lowest  in  the  scholastic  preparation  stand 
lowest  also  in  the  per  cent  passing.  There  is  a  strong  correlation  to  be 
observed  between  the  two  tables. 

TABLE  VII 

COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  LISTED  IN  ORDER  OF 
AVERAGE  TRAINING 

Per  cent  Passing  Average 


County 

Roll 

Pass 

4  Courses 

Training 

1.  Montgomery-   .--   

  36 

30 

53.4% 

3.666 

2.  Cleveland    

  109 

102 

93.6% 

3.504 

3.  Nash....   

  25 

21 

84.0% 

3.480 

4.  Alamance.   

   30 

27 

90.0% 

3.433 

5.  Wilson  

  7 

5 

71.4% 

3.428 

6.  Forsyth.   

   43 

40 

93.0% 

3.419 

7.  Lee     

  34 

23 

67.6% 

3.411 

8.  Lincoln     

  68 

62 

91.2% 

3.411 

9.  Jones    

  32 

26 

81.2% 

3.375 

.   73 

63 

86.3% 

3.342 

11.  Hertford..   

  54 

53 

98.1% 

3.296 

12.  Buncombe..  

   94 

79 

84/% 

3  224 

13.  Anson  _                                .  .. 

  30 

28 

93.3% 

3.200 

14.  Orange   ...  

   31 

21 

67.7% 

3.161 

42 

60.9% 

3.145 

  30 

27 

90.0% 

3.133 

17.  Guilford   

  38 

31 

81.6% 

3.131 

   40 

26 

65.0% 

3.125 

19.  Rutherford    

  85 

76 

89.4% 

3  106 

20.  Watauga,  No.  1_,_.  

  32 

22 

68.7% 

3  094 

  61 

55 

90.1% 

2.918 

32 
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TABLE  VII— Continued. 

COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  LISTED  IN  ORDER  OF 

AVERAGE  TRAINING  Per  cent 

Passing  Average 


County 

Roll 

Pass 

4  Courses 

Trainin 

22.  Rockingham   

   43 

32 

74.4% 

2.907 

23.  Caswell..    

   20 

15 

75.0% 

2.900 

24.  Pasquotank            _.  .  ...  .  ...  . 

   31 

27 

74.2% 

2.871 

25.  Clay     

  48 

41 

85.4% 

2.812 

26.  Wake    

  —  .  151 

104 

68.9% 

2.761 

27.  Chatham     

  42 

38 

90.5% 

2.738 

28.  Burke   

   83 

60 

72.3% 

2.674 

29.  Catawba    

   57 

48 

84.2% 

2  614 

30.  Randoloh    

   64 

60 

93.7% 

2.578 

31.  Jackson..    

  63 

48 

76.2% 

2.524 

32.  Union    

  113 

79 

69.9% 

2.469 

33.  Davidson  .    ... 

  50 

42 

84.0% 

2.460 

  25 

19 

76.0% 

2.440 

  39 

38 

97.2% 

2.410 

36.  Harnett    

  27 

16 

59.2% 

2.407 

37.  Pender   

  32 

27 

84.4% 

2.406 

38.  Duplin  

   40 

26 

65.0% 

2.400 

39.  Rowan      

   52 

40 

76.9% 

2.384 

40.  Stanly     

50 

37 

74.0% 

2.340 

104 

71 

DO . L  ,o 

9  317 
£  .01 1 

42.  Bladen    

   30 

29 

96.6% 

2.267 

  44 

41 

93.2% 

2.181 

44.  Martin    

   20 

10 

50.0% 

2.150 

  34 

30 

88.2% 

2.029 

47' 

32 

OS .  1 7o 

9  091 

47.  Craven    . 

._    14 

8 

57.1% 

2  000 

48.  Columbus.-  

   77 

59 

76.6% 

1.974 

   102 

57 

55.9% 

1.872 

  23 

20 

86.9% 

1.869 

51.  Henderson   

  15 

14 

93.3% 

1.866 

52.  Dare..      - 

  24 

16 

66.6% 

1.833 

53.  Ashe    

....  59 

44 

74.6% 

1.830 

54.  Tyrrell    

   29 

24 

82.8% 

1.824 

55.  Watauga,  No.  2   

  131 

109 

83.2% 

1.809 

56.  Madison   

72 

47 

65.2% 

1.805 

57.  Pitt   

   101 

57 

56.4% 

1.792 

58.  \lleKr,any.             .           .  .     .     .  . 

   38 

33 

86.8% 

1.789 

59.  Macon                    -  ..     ...  ... 

  99 

56 

56.6% 

1.757 

60.  Swain    

   67 

49 

73.1% 

1.701 

61.  Caldwell..    

  43 

34 

79.0% 

1.651 

62.  Avery                                .  .  

  25 

16 

64.0% 

1.650 

63.  Stokes  

   84 

47 

55.9% 

1.642 

64.  Haywood   

  49 

41 

83.6% 

1.510 

65.  Peaufort    

  44 

34 

77.3% 

1.500 

66.  Yadkin  

  49 

35 

71.3% 

1.408 

67.  Surry    

  110 

83 

75.4% 

1.400 

68.  Brunswick..     . 

   26 

23 

88.4% 

1.346 

69.  Yancey   

   51 

32 

62.7% 

1.332 

70.  Cherokee    

   55 

35 

63.6% 

1.000 

71.  Mitchell    

   38 

19 

50.0% 

0.973 

72.  Wilkes   

  145 

69 

47.6% 

0.868 

Total  

   3900 

2930 

75.1% 

2.380 
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TABLE  VIII 


COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  LISTED  IN  ORDER  OF 
PERCENT  PASSING 


Average 

%  Passing 

LOUNTY 

R  OLL 

1'  \s-< 

Training 

4  Courses 

1.  xlerttoru                     —    — 

K  \ 

K9 
Oo 

3. 296 

98. 1 

90 

..                                     .  03 

90 

2. 410 

97.2 

9     T->  1  o  Ann 

Qn 

en 

0  Oft 7 

0«  R 

m 

ou 

0  ^78 
-.0/0 

Q9.  7 

IflQ 

i  no 

a .  ou-i 

yo.  r> 

9fl 

OQ 

•i  on  •  \ 

OQ  1 

yo .  o 

15 

14 

1  866 

93.3 

8.  Onslow  _.  ..              _  _  _  _.    _  __  _ 

41 

2. 181 

O'J  0 

yo.  i 

y.  r  orsytn     — 

49 

4(1 

9  41  O 

yo.  u 

10.  Lincoln     .. 

  -  00 

«0 

'}  411 

Q1  9 

yi.  £• 

49 

90 

0  7J0 

90  5' 

0  01  Q 

yio 

on  t 
yu.  i 

13.  Alamance  .  -  .  .-  - 

.  .  ..  30 

27 

90  0 

14.  Richmond.  .    

  30 

27 

•i   1  '}•} 
0.  loo 

on  n 
yu.  u 

QK. 

to 

0 .  1U0 

89. 1 

OR 

23 

1 . 346 

88.4 

17.  Pamlico..   ..  

OA 

OU 

2  029 

88. 2 

18.  Person      

   23 

20 

1  SfiU 

l .  ooy 

86. 9 

.  __    .    38 

99 

1  7QO 

i  /oy 

86  8 

63 

i  1  to 

86  3 

21.  Clay  

........    48 

41 

O  010 

J.,  olz 

OO.  1 

22.  Pender   .. 

  ..    _  32 

07 
It 

2  406 

84. 4 

23.  Catawba    .   

  57 

AQ 

2  614 

84.2 

  94 

79 

'J  041 

84.0' 

  50 

42 

O  4An 

84  0: 

26.  Nash                                             .  . 

  .   25 

01 

3  480 

84  0 

27.  Haywood    

.  ...   49 

41 

1.510 

80.  0 

28.  Watauga,  No.  2   ..... 

.   131 

109 

1  cno 
I .  ouy 

83  2 

zy.  I  yrrell   _  

 .  ...    29 

OA 

1. 824 

82.8 

30.  (juiliord  

   .  38 

31 1 

81.6 

31.  Jones          ...                             .  _ 

    32 

26 

3. 375 

81  2' 

32.  Caldwell                                .  .  

  43 

34 

1 . 651 

7Q  n 

.  .    44 

34 

1 . 500 

77  % 

.  .   52 

40 

2 . 384 

76. 9 

35.  Columbus      . 

  77 

59 

1 . 974 

76  6 

30.  Jackson      

  .....  63 

48 

O  MA 

76. 2 

37.  Cabarrus   

  25 

19 

2. 440 

7«  n 

38.  Surry  __      . 

...    _             .  110 

83 

1  400 

75.4 

39.  Caswell   _.    ..  ... 

 ._   20 

15 

2 . 900 

7<i  n 
to.  u 

40.  Ashe  

...                   ...  59 

44 

1 . 830 

74  6 

  43 

32 

O  0(17 

yu< 

74.4 

 ...  31 

27 

2.871 

74.  9 

it.  it 

43.  Stanly    

.     50 

37 

2 . 340 

74  0 

   67 

49 

1.701 

73.1 

   83 

60 

2.674 

72.3 

  7 

5 

3.428 

71.4 

47.  Yadkin.   

  49 

35 

1.408 

71.3 

48.  Union   

  113 

79 

2.469 

69.9 

49.  Wake    

   151 

104 

2.761 

68.9 

  32 

22 

2.094 

68.7 

51.  Iredell  

 .'   104 

71 

2.317 

68.2 

   47 

32 

2.021 

68.1 

  31 

21 

3.161 

67.7 

54.  Lee      

   34 

23 

3.411 

67.6 

55.  Dare  

  24 

16 

1.833 

66.6 

34 
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TABLE  VIII— Continued. 


COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  LISTED  IN  ORDER  OF 
PERCENT  PASSING 


County 


Roll 


Pass 


Average 
Training 


%  Passing 
4  Courses 


72 

47 

1.805 

65.2 

40 

26 

2.400 

65.0 

40 

26 

3.125 

65.0 

25 

16 

1.650 

64.0 

55 

35 

1.000 

63.6 

51 

32 

1.333 

62.7 

69 

42 

3.145 

60.9 

27 

16 

2.407 

59.2 

14 

8 

2.000 

57.1 

99 

56 

1.757 

56.6 

101 

57 

1.792 

56.4 

102 

57 

1.872 

55.9 

84 

47 

1.642 

55.9 

36 

30 

3.666 

53.4 

20 

10 

2.150 

50.0 

38 

19 

0.973 

50.0 

145 

69 

0.868 

47.6 

3900 

2930 

2.380 

75.1 

56.  Madison      

57.  Duplin  

58.  Wayne..  ,    

59.  Avery    

60.  Cherokee   

61.  Yancey  

62.  Sampson    

63.  Harnett   -   

64.  Craven    

65.  Macon  .-   

66.  Pitt   

67.  Alexander   

68.  Stokes     

69.  Montgomery    

70.  Martin   

71.  Mitchell    

72.  Wilkes      

Total    

The  per  cent  passing  varies  from  98.1%  in  Hertford  County  to  47.6% 
in  Wilkes  County.  Jackson  is  the  median  county  in  the  order  of  per 
cent  passing. 

We  have  tried  to  represent  the  scholastic  training  of  the  students  in 
the  various  summer  schools  graphically.  Graph  8  shows  the  curve  for 
the  average  training.  There  are  seventy-two  counties  in  the  list,  hence 
there  are  seventy-two  vertical  lines  on  the  background  of  this  curve.  The 
spaces  between  the  horizontal  lines  represent  .25  of  a  year  of  high 
school  training,  four  of  these  spaces  representing  a  whole  year.  If  one 
should  desire  to  locate  any  county  on  this  curve  of  average  training, 
it  would  be  necessary  only  to  obtain  the  order  number  of  the  county 
from  Table  VII,  and  then  locate  the  vertical  line  that  bears  a  line  number 
the  same'1  as  the  order  number  of  the  county,  follow  that  up  until  it 
crosses  the  curve.  The  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  curve  will  deter- 
mine the  point  of  any  given  county  on  the  curve. 
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A  Comparative  Study 


Before  examining  Graphs  9  and  10,  it  is  suggested  that  the  reader  turn 
back  and  examine  Graph  2,  where  he  will  find  represented  all  the  White 
County  Summer  Schools  in  one  graph  compared  with  the  White  Approved 
Summer  Schools  and  the  Colored  Approved,  Summer  Schools.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  the  reader  turn  back  to  Graph  5,  in  which  the  White* 
County  Summer  Schools  are  compared  with  the  Colored  Approved  Sum- 
mer Schools  and  with  the  Colored  County  Summer  Schools. 

Following  this  are  Graphs  9  and  10,  in  which  eight  summer  schools 
are  represented,  as  follows: 


County                                         Order  No.  Roll  Pass  Average  Training 

a.  Cleveland  County.     (  2)  109  102  3.504  Yrs.  H.  S. 

b.  Robeson  County...    (10)  73  63  3.342  Yrs.  H.  S. 

c.  Rutherford  County   (19)  85  76  3.106  Yrs.  H.  S. 

d.  Wake  County     (26)  151  Mi4  2.761  Yrs.  H  S. 

e.  Iredell  County   (41)  104  71  2.317  Yrs.  H.  S. 

f.  Alexander  County   (49)  102  57  1.872  Yrs.  H.  S. 

g.  Surry  County    (67)  110  83  1.400  Yrs.  H.  S. 

h.  Wilkes  County    (72)  145  69  0.868  Yrs.  H.  S. 


The  position  of  these  eight  summer  schools  on  the  average  training 
graph)  is  shown  in  Graph  8.  If  you  begin  looking  at  Graphs  9  and  10 
with  Cleveland  County,  and  proceed  in  order  to  Wilkes  County,  you  will 
see  how  there  is  a  gradual  massing  of  the  folks  below  the  high  school 
field,  and  a  gradual  decline  of  the  folks  that  have  been  to  high  school 
as  much  as  four  years.  Cleveland  County  is  the  second  county  in  the 
order  of  average  training,  and  Wilkes  County  is  the  last. 
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There  are  twenty-four  courses  outlined  in  the  County  Summer  School 
Manual.  We  have  tabulated  the  number  of  people  enrolled  in  each  course, 
the  number  passing  and  the  per  cent  passing. 

The  largest  number  enrolled  was  in  English  Grammar,  1,828.  The 
smallest  enrollment  was  in  the  Method  of  Teaching  Grammar  Grade  Arith- 
metic, 91.  Civics  and  Geography  seem  to  have  been  the  easiest  courses, 
as  91.57c  of  the  people  enrolled  in  these  courses  received  credit.  Methods 
of  Teaching  Arithmetic  seems  to  have  been  the  most  difficult  course, 
as  only  71.4%  passed. 

The  grand  total  of  courses  taken  was  23,805.  Since  there  were  3,900 
people  registered  in  the  county  summer  schools,  it  shows  that  the  average 
number  of  courses  registered  for  by  each  pupil  was  6.1  courses.  The  greatest 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  School  Law  and  Management,  2,316. 


TABLE  IX 


SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 

Group  B  Roll  Pass  %  Pas3 

Reading         1625  1307  80.4% 

Language     1543  1253  81.2% 

Spelling       1184  951  80.3% 

Grammar     .    1828  1363  74.6% 

Writing        1295  1078  83.2% 

Drawing    712  545  76.5% 

Group  C 


Agriculture. 


Group  D 

U.  S.  History.. 
N.  C.  History- 
Civics  


1707 

1291 

75.6% 

1374 

1166 

84.8% 

566 

469 

82.9% 

633 

534 

84.4% 

1229 

997 

81.1% 

1087 

914 

84.1% 

798 

730 

91 .5% 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 
General,  Professional 

School  Law  and  Management  

Music  and  Games   

Primary  Methods 

Reading     - 

Phonics  


Grammar  Grade  Methods 

Reading     -  — -  254  201  79.1% 

Language     145  115  79.3% 

Arithmetic     91  65  71.4% 

Geography        106  97  91.5% 

History....  -    0  0  .0 

Total..  -  23,805  19,086  82.0% 


2316 

1655 

71 .9% 

1227 

898 

73.2% 

1627 

1369 

84.1% 

946 

791 

83.6% 

773 

673 

87.1% 

739 

624 

83.1% 

Average  Courses  Taken  bt  each  Student. 
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COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS 

This  is  the  third  year  for  these  schools.  For  the  last  two  years  they 
have  all  run  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 


COMPARATIVE  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THREE  YEARS 


Year 
1919 


1921 


Number 

of 
Schools 

18 
29 
34 


Number 
of 

Students 
1937 
1900 
£753 


Number 
Receiving 
Credit 

Not  known 
851 
1693 


% 

Receiving 
Credit 


44.79% 
61.51% 


Increased 
Enrollment 


07 
853 


Increase 


Decrease 
44.9% 


The  increasing  number  of  schools  has  made  it  much  more  convenient 
for  the  teachers  to  attend. 

The  organization  of  the  colored  schools  was  slightly  different  from  the 
white  schools.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  teachers  were  not  qualified 
to  take  the  work  given  in  the  regular  county  summer  school.  Therefore, 
there  was  organized  a  preparatory  department.  In  order  to  present  these 
facts  as  clearly  as  we  may,  two  tables  are  presented  here,  as  follows: 


1.  All  pupils  in  County  Summer  School 


2.  The  Preparatory  Group — The  Preparatory  Group  is  included 
in  the  other. 
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A  Comparative  Study 


The  number  receiving  credit  in  each  subdivision  of  Table  X  was  counted 
by  schools,  but  only  the  totals  are  shown  in  the  following  summaries: 


Summary  (A) — Teaching  Certificate  Held 


Roll 

Total 

Number 
Receiving 
Credit 

%  of  Roll 
Receiving 
Credit 

None    

 .'.  1207 

43.84% 

607 

50.5% 

2. 

Second  Grade  .   

  951 

24.54% 

638 

66.3% 

3. 

Provisional  A  and  B  

  309 

11.23% 

249 

80.0% 

4. 

Elementary  and  Temporary   

   286 

10.39% 

199 

68.6% 

Total  

   2753 

100% 

1693 

61 .5% 

There  is  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  per  cent  passing  as  we  go 
up  the  line  of  certificates,  until  we  come  to  the  Elementary.  Here  is 
a  very  decided  drop.  This  shows  the  A  and  B  folks  to  be  stronger  than 
the  Elementary,  just  as  in  the  White  County  Summer  Schools. 


Summary  (B) — Scholastic  Training 


Roll 

%OF 

Total 

Number 
Receiving 
Credit 

%  of  Roll 
Receiving 
Credit 

1.  Below  High  School  

  791 

28.73% 
19.98%) 

362 

45.8% 
65.1% 

2.  One  Year  High  School    

  550 

358 

3.  Two  Years  High  School..   

  478 

17.36% 

317 

66.3% 

4.  Three  Years  High  School  

   419 

15.22% 

306 

73.0% 

5.  Four  Years  High  School   

   475 

17.26% 

334 

70.3% 

6.  Some  College    

   40 

1.45% 

16 

40.0% 

Total   

  2753 

100% 

1693 

61.5% 

There  seems  in  this  case  no  definite  correlation  between  the  amount 
of  training  and  the  percentage  of  successful  effort.  Those  claiming  some 
college  credit  made  the  poorest  showing,  perhaps  from  overconfldence. 

Summary  (C) — Teaching  Experience 

Number  %  of  Roll 

%  of     Receiving  Receiving 

Roll       Total     Credit  Credit 


1.  None   865  31.42%  392  45.4% 

2.  One  Year   400  14.53%  279  69.5% 

3.  Two  Years   285  10.35%  201  70.5% 

4.  Three  Years   1203  43.70%  821  76.5% 


2753      100%  1693  61.5% 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  variation  in  the  average  training  of  the 
teachers  attending  these  schools.  Buncombe  County  is  first  in  the  series 
of  thirty-four,  with  an  average  training  of  3.07  years  of  high  school  work. 
Harnett  County  is  the  lowest  with  .33  years  of  high  school  training.  Rich- 
mond is  the  seventeenth,  or  median,  with  an  average  training  of  1.68  years 
of  high  school  training. 
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TABLE  XII 


COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS  IN  ORDER  OF 
AVERAGE  TRAINING 

%  Passing  Average 

County  Roll  Pass  4  Courses  Training 

1.  Buncombe  County     72  38  52.8%  3.07 

2.  Hertford  County   44  27  61 .4%  2 .93 

3.  Guilford  County     213  118  55.4%  2.77 

4.  Granville  County     64  23  35.3%  2.59 

5.  Forsyth  County.     103  84  31.7%  2.59 

6.  Bertie  County.     51  46  92.1%  2.29 

7.  Onslow  County     42  1  2.5%  2.24 

8.  Wake  County-..  ._.   223  173  77.6%  2.08 

9.  Wilson  County   -    68  31  45.6%  2.00 

10.  Caswell  County     28  10  35.4%  1.96 

11.  Mecklenburg  County     116  74  63.8%  1.90 

12.  Randolph  County      41  22  53.6%  1.88 

13.  Durham  County     63  20  31.7%  1.83 

14.  Alamance  County     18  .  13  72.2%  1.83 

15.  Pitt  County      62  48  77.4%  1.81 

16.  Northampton  County    62  30  48.4%  1.81 

17.  Richmond  County     81  58  71.6%  1.68 

18.  Pasquotank  County     202  103  50.9%  1.67 

19.  Rowan  County     110  53  48.2%  1.66 

20.  Rockingham  County   63  34  63.9%  1.65 

21.  Warren  County    104  58  55.8%  1.58 

22.  Pender  County     116  8  4  72.4%  1.53 

23.  Rutherford  County    19  8  42.1%  1.47 

24.  Wilkes  County.'.   63  38  60.3%  1.38 

25.  Martin  County        160  112  70.0%  1.34 

26.  Leni  or  County-..    --  51  27  52.9%  1.29 

27.  Cumberland  County   158  142  89.9%  1.23 

28.  Montgomery  County  _  -    19  7  47.4%  1.21 

29.  Jones  County     31  26  83.9%  0.97 

30.  Columbus  County      64  26  40.6%  0.89 

31.  Bladen  County    75  53  70.6%  0.88 

32.  Person  County     47  28  59.5%  0.87 

33.  Craven  County      69  43  62.3%  0.84 

34.  Harnett  County     -   51  35  68.6%  0.33 

Total.      2753  1693  61.5%  1.770 
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A  Comparative  Study 


TABLE  XIII 


COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS  IN  ORDER  OF 
PER  CENT  PASSING  FOUR  COURSES 

Average  %  Passing 

County  Roll  Pass     Training  4  Courses 

1.  Bertie  County                                                               51  46  2.29  92.1% 

2.  Cumberland  County      158  142  1.23  89.9% 

3.  Jones  County                                                                  31  26  0.97  83.9% 

4.  Wake  County     223  173  2.08  77.6% 

5.  Pitt  County                                                                 62  48  1.81  77.4% 

6.  Pender  County    116  84  1.53  72.4% 

7.  Alamance  County...                                                     18  13  1.83  72.2% 

[8.  Richmond  County     81  58  1.68  71.6% 

9.  Bladen  County                                                              75  53  0.88  70.6% 

10.  Martin  County   160  112  1.34  70.0% 

11.  Harnett  County                                                              51  35  0.33  68.6% 

12.  Rockingham  County                                                    63  34  1.65  63.9% 

13.  Mecklenburg  County....    116  74  1.90  63.8% 

14.  Craven  County.                                                            69  43  0.84  62.3% 

15.  Hertford  County                                                           44  27  2.93  61.4% 

16.  Wilkes  County                                                                 63  38  1.38  60.3% 

17.  Person  County                                                               47  28  0.87  59.5% 

18.  Warren  County    104  58  1.58  55.8% 

19.  Guilford  County    213  118  2.77  55.4% 

20.  Randolph  County                                                          41  22  1.88  53.6% 

21.  Lenoir  County                                                             51  27  1.29  52.9% 

22.  Buncombe  County                                                          72  38  3.07  52.8% 

23.  Pasquotank  County    202  103  1.67  50.9% 

24.  Northampton  County                                                    62  30  1.81  48.4% 

25.  Rowan  County    110       '     53  1.66  48.2% 

26.  Montgomery  County                                                      19  7  1.21  47.470 

27.  Wilson  County                                                               68  31  2.00  45.6% 

28.  Rutherford  County..                                                       19  8  1.47  42.1% 

29.  Columbus  County    64  26  0.89  40.6% 

30.  Granville  County  -    64  23  2.59  35.9% 

31.  Caswell  County    28  10  1.96  35.4% 

32.  Durham  County     63  20  1.83  31.7% 

33.  Forsyth  County       103  84  2.59  31.7% 

34.  Onslow  County       42  1  2.24  2.5% 


Total    2753         1693  1.770  61.5% 


The  per  cent  passing  varies  from  92.1%  in  Bertie  County  to  2.5%  in 
Onslow  County.  The  median  is  Person  County  with  59.5%  passing. 

Graph  11  undertakes  to  show  the  curve  of  average  training  for  the 
thirty-four  County  Summer  Schools  for  Colored  Teachers  held  in  the 
State.  To  locate  any  county  on  this  graph,  look  at  Table  XII  and  get  its 
order  number  in  the  table  of  average  training,  and  then  count  the  vertical 
lines  on  Graph  11  until  the  corresponding  number  is  reached.  Follow  this 
up  until  it  crosses  the  curve,  and  you  will  find  the  average  training  of 
the  teachers  in  attendance  upon  that  particular  county  summer  school.  The 
variation  in  the  average  training  is  2.75  years  of  high  school  work. 
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A  Comparative  Study 


Four  counties  are  located  on  Graph  12,  and  a  little  further  study  is 
made  of  these  four  counties.   These  are  as  follows: 


County                                        Order  No.  Roll  Pass  Average  Training 

1.  Guilford  Countv                                          (  3)  213  118  2.77   Yrs.  H.  S. 

2.  Wake  County                                                (  8)  223  173  2.08   Yrs.  H.  S. 

3.  Martin  County                                             (25)  16)  112  1.34   Yrs.  H.  S. 

4.  Harnett  County                                          (34)  51  35  0.33   Yrs.  H.  S. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  on  Graph  12  how  the  students  in  the  summer 
schools  mass  themselves  toward  the  left  of  the  figure,  or  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  high  school  field  and  in  the  field  below  high  school.  Harnett 
County,  for  instance,  had  no  one  in  attendance  with  as  much  as  two  years 
of  high  school  training. 
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A  Comparative  Study 


The  courses  taken  by  the  various  pupils  in  the  summer  schools  are 
tabulated  below  in  Table  XIV.  Arithmetic  had  the  largest  enrollment, 
while  the  Methods  of  Arithmetic  seems  to  be  the  easiest  course,  as  84.6% 
passed  this  course. 

On  an  average  each  student  registered  for  5.98  courses,  since  16,499 
courses  were  registered  for  by  2,753  students. 


TABLE  XIV 


COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS 


SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 

Group  B  Roll  Pass  %  Pass 

Reading..    1253  1019  81.0% 

Language      1454  1110  76.3% 

Spelling..      1335  1029  79.4% 

Grammar     1379  1090  79.0% 

Writing     683  507  74.2% 

Drawing    _     70  34  48.5% 

Group  C 

Arithmetic.     1780  1400  78.6% 

Geography       1408  1167  82.9% 

Agriculture    586  483  82.4% 

Hygiene       759  614  82.2% 

Group  D 

U.  S.  History...       1111  930  83.7% 

N.  C.  History...     981  835  85.1% 

Civics   902  748  82.7% 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

General  Professional 

School  Law  and  Management     1087  841  77.4% 

Music  and  Games      428  261  61.0% 

Primary  Methods 

Reading        429  346  78.8% 

Phonics       315  248  78.7% 

Language     259  212  81.8% 

Arithmetic      196  160  81.6% 

Grammar  Grade  Methods 

Reading         15  10  66.7% 

Language....   _■     13  9  69.2% 

Arithmetic...    12  11  84.6% 

Geography     13  8  61.5% 

History..     15  12  80.0% 

Total   16,499  13,084  80.6% 


Average  Number  Courses  Taken  by  Each  Student,  5.9S  Courses 
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FILM  TITLES 


Following  are  the  titles  of  the  film  (in  order),  from  which  can  be 
gained  a  good  idea  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  pictures. 

The  First  English  Expedition  to  America  Under 
Captains  Amadas  and  Barlowe 

1.  When  a  small  boy,  Walter  Raleigh  heard  wondrous  tales  and  saw 
visions  and  dreamed  dreams  of  the  new  world  across  the  seas. 

2.  Many  years  after,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  become  wealthy 
and  famous,  he  sent  out  an  expedition,  commanded  by  Amadas  and 
Barlowe,  to  explore  the  new  continent  and  find  a  place  suitable  for 
planting  an  English  colony. 

3.  Sailing  uncharted  seas  for  67  days,  the  expedition  reached  the  shores 
of  America  near  Cape  Hatteras,  and,  cruising  along  the  coast,  found 
an  inlet  through  which  they  entered  what  is  now  Albemarle  Sound, 
where  they  cast  anchor  July  4th,  1584. 

END  OF  PART  ONE 


4.  The  first  landing  of  Englishmen  on  land  now  embraced  in  the  United 
States. 

5.  "In  the  name  of  her  most  excellent  Majesty,  Elizabeth,  as  rightful 
Queen  and  Princess,  I  take  possession  of  this  land.'' 

6.  The  first  sign  of  habitation  is  three  Indians  approaching  in  a  small 
canoe.  One  was  invited  aboard  ship  and  presented  with  gifts.  To 
show  his  friendly  feeling  for  the  white  men,  he  catches  a  boat-load 
of  fish,  which  he  divides  between  the  two  ships. 

7.  The  first  English  trading  in  America. 

8.  Barlowe  and  seven  men,  exploring  Roanoke  Island,  discover  at  the 
north  end  an  Indian  village — the  home  of  Granganimeo. 

9.  Explaining  that  her  husband  is  away,  the  wife  of  Chief  Grangani- 
meo extends  the  hospitalities  of  the  village  to  the  strangers. 
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10.  They  see  the  Indian  method  of  preparing  a  meal: 

Cooking  fish. 
Grinding  corn. 

11.  Yuni-yum. 

12.  Although  the  Indians  are  very  friendly,  the  white  visitors  are  afraid 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  village,  but  go  out  to  their  small  boat,  while 
Indian  maidens,  bearing  offerings  of  fruits,  watch  all  night  on  the 
shore. 

13.  After  exploring  the  country  for  two  months  and  "being  well  satis- 
fied," the  expedition  returned  to  England,  accompanied  by  two 
Indians,  Manteo  and  Wanchese. 

ESTD  OF  PAET  TWO 


The  First  English  Colony  Comes  to  America 
Under  Governor  Ralph  Lane 

14.  Upon  hearing  the  glowing  reports  of  Amadas  and  Barlowe,  Raleigh 
sent  out  a  colony  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  numbering  107  men. 
With  the  colony  came  Manteo  and  Wanchese,  returning  to  their 
people. 

15.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  some  of  the  ship's  company  visit  the 
Indian  village  of  Secotan,  and  are  feasted  by  the  Indians. 

16.  A  silver  cup  is  carelessly  dropped  by  the  Englishman  and  stolen  by 
one  of  the  Indians. 

17.  When  the  white  men  miss  the  cup,  they  return  and  demand  it  of  the 
Indians,  who  refuse  to  give  it  up,  and  are  fired  upon  by  the  white 
men. 

18.  They  burn  the  Indian  village. 

19.  And  trample  down  their  corn. 

20.  Thus  are  sown  the  seeds  of  unfriendliness  between  the  English  and 
Indians  from  which  the  white  men  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  famine  and 
death. 
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21.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  sails  for  England,  leaving  Governor  Ralph. 
Lane  and  his  colony. 

22.  Directed  by  Lane,  the  men  set  to  work  to  build  a  fort  and  cabins. 

23.  By  the  death  of  Granganimeo  the  settlers  lose  their  best  friend.  He 
is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Pemisipan,  who  cherishes  intense  hatred 
for  the  English  because  of  their  treatment  of  the  Indians.  He 
secretly  plans  their  destruction  and  prepares  for  war. 

24.  Lane,  having  been  informed  of  Pemisipan' s  treachery,  attacks  him, 
and  Pemisipan  is  wounded  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  killed  later 
in  the  forest. 

25.  Lane's  colony,  much  disheartened  by  threatened  famine  and  destruc- 
tion, returned  to  England  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  had  called 
to  offer  help. 

26.  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  returning  to  help  Lane  and  finding  the  colo- 
nists gone,  leaves  fifteen  men  in  the  fort. 

END  OF  PART  THREE 


The  Lost  Colony 

27.  Undaunted  by  the  failure  of  Lane's  colony,  Raleigh  fitted  out  an- 
other under  John  White  as  governor. 

28.  That  this  colony  might  be  firmly  established,  it  included  women  and 
children,  introducing  the  element  of  family  life — the  true  beginning 
of  nations. 

29.  Among  the  home-builders  were  Ananias  Dare  and  his  fair  young 
wife,  Eleanor,  the  governor's  daughter. 

30.  The  colonists  pursue  their  daily  life  in  their  new  home,  while  the 
Indians  watch  sullenly  from  the  forest. 

31.  George  Howe,  while  catching  crabs,  is  treacherously  killed  by  an 
Indian. 

32.  Other  colonists,  looking  for  crabs,  find  Howe's  body. 


33.  A  friendly  Indian  tells  Stafford  and  Manteo  of  the  fate  of  the  fifteen 
men  left  on  the  island  by  Grenville. 

34.  Manteo  teaches  a  white  boy  how  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow. 

35.  In  accordance  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  command,  Manteo  is 
baptized. 

36.  "I  baptize  thee,  Manteo,  Lord  of  Roanoke." 

37.  August  18th  to  Eleanor  and  Ananias  Dare  was  born  a  child. 

38.  The  first  English  child  born  on  American  soil. 

39.  "It's  a  girl!" 

40.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  baby  is  baptized. 

41.  "I  baptize  thee  Virginia/' 

END  OF  PART  EOUR 


42.  The  ships  being  ready  to  sail,  the  settlers  discuss  the  necessity  of 
some  one  going  back  to  England  to  secure  supplies  for  the  approach- 
ing winter. 

43.  They  entreat  Governor  White  to  go. 

44.  White :  "I  cannot  so  suddenly  return  without  great  discredit,  leaving 
you,  whom  I  partly  secured  through  my  own  persuasions  to  leave 
your  native  country." 

45.  Cooper :  "We  entreat  you  to  go,  knowing  that  you  can  and  will 
labor  and  take  pains  in  our  behalf.  We  will  give  you  our  testi- 
mony to  show  in  England." 

46.  The  testimony  is  presented  to  Governor  White. 

47.  "We,  all  of  one  mind  and  consent,  have  most  earnestly  entreated 
and  requested  John  White,  Governor  of  the  planters  of  Virginia, 
to  pass  into  England  for  the  better  and  more  assured  help  and  set- 
ting forward  of  supplies.  .  .  .  He  has  at  last,  though  much 
against  his  will,  yielded  to  leave  his  government,  and  himself,  in  all 
our  behalves,  to  pass  into  England." 

48.  After  the  departure  of  Governor  White  the  colonists  go  back  to  their 
daily  tasks  and  to  await  his  return  with  supplies  for  the  winter. 
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49.  Soon  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face,  a  grimmer  foe  than  the 
savages. 

50.  "Hungry  famine  had  them  in  the  wind." 

51.  Months  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  returning  ships. 

52.  "Life  became  one  long  gaze  out  to  sea." 

53.  Driven  by  relentless  famine  and  impending  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  unfriendly  Indians,  they  probably  fled  with  Manteo  to  his 
people  at  Croat  an.  . 

54.  Keeping  their  promise  to  Governor  White,  they  carve  the  name 
of  their  destination  on  a  tree. 

55.  With  a  last  sorrowing  look  at  the  homes  which  had  been  built  with 
such  high  hopes,  they  vanish  forever  into  the  shadows  of  the  forest. 

56.  After  three  years,  during  which  time  he  had  been  kept  in  England 
by  the  war  with  Spain,  John  White  comes  back  to  search  for  his 
colony. 

57.  Only  the  infinite  silence  of  the  great  forest,  and  the  scattered  ruins 
of  the  fort  and  cabins,  greet  him. 

58.  The  sturdy  frame  is  shaken  and  the  brave  spirit  crushed  with  un- 
utterable grief. 

59.  Exploring  the  island  for  some  trace  of  the  colony,  they  find  upon 
the  shore  a  chest  half-buried  in  the  sand. 

60.  White  recognizes  his  own  maps  and  papers  and  other  personal 
articles. 

81.  His  anxiety  is  much  relieved  when  he  finds  the  name  carved  on  the 
tree. 

62.  "They  have  gone  with  Manteo  to  safety,  for  there  is  no  cross.  They 
promised  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  if  there  was  danger." 

63.  A  storm  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  determination  to  go  at 
once  in  search  of  his  people  at  Croatan,  and  he  was  forced  by  other 
adversities  to  go  back  to  England,  hoping  soon  to  return.  He  died 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose.  Thus  the  first  English 
colony  planted  upon  the  shores  of  the  new  world  was  forgotten,  and 
its  fate  is  unknown  to  this  day. 


THE  STORY 


Once  upon  a  time,  a  long,  long  time  ago,  when  this  great  State  of  ours 
was  inhabited  only  by  the  wild  things,  such  as  wild  deer,  wild  bears, 
wild  turkeys,  and  even  wild  men,  there  was  over  in  England  a  little  boy 
who  had  a  vivid  imagination.  This  boy  loved  to  hear  the  old  sailors  tell 
of  the  strange  countries  across  the  seas.  He  would  follow  these  men  all 
day  around  the  docks  and  beg  for  stories.  One  day  an  old  sailor  told 
him  the  most  thrilling  story  of  all.  He  told  the  lad  of  a  wonderful 
country  which  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus.  The  weather-beaten 
sailor  declared  that  the  country  abounded  in  fruits  so  luscious  that  their 
odors  were  carried  away  out  to  sea,  and  could  be  smelled  even  before  land 
was  sighted;  in  cedars  larger  than  those  of  Lebanon  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  astonished  the  boy  with  stories  of  gold  and  silver  which  could 
be  had  for  the  taking.  This  small  boy,  who  was  no  other  than  Walter 
Raleigh,  never  tired  of  hearing  of  this  delightful  country. 

Now,  Walter  Raleigh  had  not  only  a  vivid  imagination,  but  a  good 
memory.  Therefore,  when  he  became  a  man,  and  had  gained  favor  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  become  the  rich  and  powerful  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  he  did  not  forget  this  country  of  which  he  had  dreamed  since 
he  was  a  little  boy.  At  much  personal  expense,  he  sent  a  company  of 
hardy  men  under  Captains  Amadas  and  Barlowe  to  explore  the  land,  and 
to  find  out  whether  it  were  such  a  wonderful  country,  and  a  good  place 
for  English  people  to  settle.  On  July  4th  (Old  Style),  1584,  these 
explorers  cast  anchor  in  what  is  now  called  Albemarle  Sound,  and 
landed  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  They  took  possession  of  the 
land  "in  the  name  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England."  After  exploring  the  land,  they  found  that  it  was  just  as  fine 
a  place  for  a  colony  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  believed,  and  they  went 
back  to  England  with  the  report  that  it  was  a  good  place  for  English- 
men to  settle.  When  they  landed  in  the  new  country  they  found  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  people  who  had  red  skins  and  who  were  very  friendly. 
Two  of  these,  called  Manteo  and  Wanchese,  accompanied  them  back  to 
England.  Can  you  imagine  how  excited  the  little  English  children 
were  over  these  queer,  silent  men? 

Raleigh  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  report  made  by  Amadas  and 
Barlowe  that  he  sent  a  colony  of  settlers  to  the  new  world  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville'.  These  men  landed  on  what  is  now 
Roanoke  Island,  and  there  they  built  a  fort  and  cabins  to  live  in.  All 
went  well  until  one  day  a  party  of  the  settlers  went  to  Secotan,  and 
were  given  a  feast  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  Englishmen  at  the  feast 
carelessly  let  his  silver  cup  get  out  of  sight.  Now,  the  Indians  in  this 
part  of  the  country  knew  little  of  metals.  They  used  bone  and  stone  for 
their  tools  and  ornaments,  so  it  was  not  unnatural  that  an  Indian,  at- 
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tracted  by  the  glitter  of  the  bright  silver  cup,  should  steal  it.  When 
the  white  men  missed  the  cup  they  demanded  it  of  the  Indians,  and,  of 
course,  they  denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  The  whites  became  infuriated 
with  the  Indians  and  fired  upon  them,  and  even  burned  their  village 
and  trampled  down  their  corn.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  enmity 
between  the  two  races  which  cost  the  English  so  many  lives  through  the 
years  to  come. 

After  the  colonists  were  settled,  Sir  Kichard  Grenville  went  back  to 
England,  leaving  Ralph  Lane  in  charge.  The  settlers  had  a  hard 
time.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  trying  life  of  woodsmen,  and  as 
they  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Indians,  they  could  get  no  help 
from  them.  Hence,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  came  with  his  fleet  and 
offered  to  carry  them  back  to  England,  they  went  gladly.  Later  Rich- 
ard Grenville  came  back  and,  finding  that  the  settlers  were  gone,  left 
fifteen  men  in  the  fort.  According  to  the  story  told  by  friendly  Indians, 
these  were  killed  by  Indians. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  a  man  of  determination  and  would  not  let 
this  failure  keep  him  from  trying  again.  He  sent  out,  under  John 
White,  a  third  company.  Realizing  that  the  men  would  be  better  satis- 
fied and  their  lives  easier  if  there  were  family  ties,  there  went  in  this 
company  women  and  children.  These  people  went  to  Roanoke  Island 
and  took  possession  of  the  cabins  left  by  the  earlier  expedition.  Manteo 
and  Wanchese  had  come  back  to  America  with  Richard  Grenville. 
Raleigh  sent  word  that  Manteo  should  be  baptized  Lord  of  Roanoke,  and 
of  course  this  was  done.  This  was  the  first  baptismal  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  Church  of  England  in  the  new  world. 

Governor  White  brought  with  him  to  America  his  only  daughter  and 
her  husband,  Ananias  Dare.  We  ]^"orth  Carolinians  like  to  boast  of 
being  first — no  matter  what  happens,  we  want  to  be  leaders;  so  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  we  read  that  on  August  18th,  1587,  the  first 
English  child  born  in  America  was  born  on  Roanoke  Island  to  Ananias 
and  Eleanor  Dare.  Imagine  how  proud  the  settlers  were  of  the  new 
baby,  and  how  happy  Governor  White  must  have  been  with  his  grand- 
daughter !  Because  she  was  born  in  this  Planters'  Colony  of  Virginia, 
she  was  named  "Virginia/' 

Winter  approached.  The  colonists,  who  had  never  learned  how  to 
meet  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  tasted  the  horrors  of  hunger.  Their 
store  of  food  was  getting  lower  and  lower,  and  even  if  they  had  known 
how,  there  was  not  time  to  make  crops.  The  Indians  were  hostile  and 
broke  to  pieces  their  fish  traps,  and  injured  them  in  many  ways.  The 
one  hope  of  the  unhappy  colonists  was  to  secure  aid  from  England,  and 
that  quickly.  Ko  one  was  willing  to  make  this  journey  home  for  sup- 
plies, for  nobody  likes  to  appear  a  quitter.  Christopher  Cooper  first 
agreed  to  go,  but  he,  like  many  other  people,  changed  his  mind.  After 
much  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  since  Governor  White  was  the  most 
influential  member  of  the  party,  and  since  he  had  the  interests  of  the 
colony  close  to  his  heart,  lie  would  be  the  most  suitable  person  to  make 
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the  journey.  John  White  did  not  want  to  go,  and  protested  strongly, 
but  his  objections  were  overruled,  and  although  he  was  loath  to  leave 
his  people,  and  his  daughter  with  her  little  baby,  he  finally  agreed.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  no  question  of  his  loyalty  to  his  colony,  the 
settlers,  upon  his  leaving,  presented  to  him  a  "testimony,"  explaining 
that  he  was  leaving  at  their  request.    This  was  signed  by  the  colonists. 

After  Governor  White's  departure,  the  colonists  faced  more  serious 
dangers  than  ever.  As  the  months  went  by  there  was  no  sign  of  his 
return,  the  food  was  almost  gone,  and  little  children  became  thinner  and 
more  wan.  Eleanor  Dare  could  not  know  that  England  was  at  war  with 
Spain,  and  needed  every  ship  and  every  man  to  fight  for  her  safety  on 
the  seas.  Picture  the  starving  young  mother  standing  on  the  shore  with 
her  baby,  watching,  watching,  day  after  day,  for  the  loved  ones  who 
never  came. 

After  three  long  years,  when  the  war  was  over,  Governor  White  re- 
turned to  Roanoke  Island  to  find  only  desolaton  and  ruin.  Not  a  sign 
of  the  daughter  and  her  baby — not  a  sign  of  the  families  of  happy  men 
and  women  which  he  had  unwillingly  left  three  years  before.  Nothing 
remained  but  the  torn-down  fort  overgrown  with  vines,  cabins  that  had 
been  demolished,  a  few  graves — that  was  all.  Upon  a  great  tree  he 
found  the  letters,  C  R  O  A  T  O  A  1ST — -just  that,  but  it  was  solace  to  his 
breaking  heart.  His  parting  request  to  his  people  had  been  that  if  they 
should  be  forced  to  leave  the  island,  they  would  carve  the  .name  of  their 
destination  on  a  tree,  and  that  if  they  were  in  danger  they  should  also 
carve  a  cross.  There  was  no  cross.  He  supposed,  therefore,  that  they 
had  gone  with  Manteo  to  Croatan,  and  were  safe.  He  went  back  to 
his  ship,  resolved  to  go  to  Croatan  on  the  morrow.  In  the  night  a  storm, 
that  drove  them  out  to  sea,  so  damaged  the  craft  that  he  was  forced  to 
sail  to  Trinidad  for  repairs.  Further  mishap  compelled  his  return  to 
England.  Before  he  could  again  set  out  in  quest  of  his  colony,  proba- 
bly breaking  under  the  strain  of  the  enforced  delay  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  disaster  having  befallen  his  people,  he  died. 

What  became  of  the  colonists  and  America's  first  English  baby? 
Did  they  go  with  Manteo  to  his  people?  Were  they  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  ?  Does  the  secret  lie  buried  under  the  sand-hills  along  the  shores 
of  Albemarle,  to  be  revealed  some  day  by  the  caprice  of  wind  or  wave? 
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INFORMATION 

REGARDING 

STATE  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS 


1.  Examinations  for  teachers  applying  for  Elementary  and  High  School 
Certificates  will  be  held  in  every  county  in  the  State  on  the  following  dates: 

April  11-12,  1922. 
July  11-12,  1922 
October  10-11,  1922. 

The  examinations  are  usually  held  at  the  county-seat. 

2.  All  examinations  must  be  taken  strictly  according  to  the  published  sched- 
ule, and  at  the  hours  specified.  If  examinations  in  any  county  are  given  out 
of  order  or  at  hours  other  than  those  prescribed,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
may  refuse  to  accept  any  of  the  papers  from  that  county. 

3.  Applicants  arriving  late  will  be  debarred  from  standing  the  examination. 

4.  Applicants  can  no  longer  secure  Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certifi- 
cates by  State  examination. 

5.  There  will  be  no  spelling  examination,  but  the  spelling  on  the  papers 
will  be  considered  in  the  grading  of  all  subjects. 

6.  No  paper  using  poor  English  or  containing  simple  grammatical  errors  will 
be  passed. 

7.  The  problems  in  Mathematics  and  the  questions  in  other  subjects  will 
not  be  based  on  any  particular  books. 

SCHEDULE  OF  ELEMENTARY  EXAMINATIONS 

1922 

TUESDAY  MORNING 


Required  of  all  applicants: 

Grammar  and  Composition   9:00 — 10:00 

English  and  American  Literature   10:00 — 11:00 

Hygiene    11:00—12:00 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Arithmetic    1:00—  2:00 

Geography    2:00—  3:00 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING 

American  History   9:00—10:00 

North  Carolina  History   10:00—11:00 

Civics   11:00—12:00 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 


Electives: 


Two  subjects  selected  from  the  following  list  of  ten  subjects 


1:00—  2:30 
2:30—  4:00 


These  subjects  must  not  be  selected  from  the  same  group: 


fEnglish  History 

History  J  General  History 

I  European  History 


[Latin 

Foreign  Languages  J  French 

German 


General  Science 
Chemistry 


1.  Academic  credits  only  can  be  obtained  by  examination.  The  applicants 
for  the  Elementary  Certificate  can  obtain  the  professional  credits  either  by 
securing  credit  for  three  five-hour  courses  at  an  approved  summer  school  or 
four  courses  at  a  County  Summer  School. 

2.  In  order*  to  obtain  academic  credit  for  an  Elementary  Certificate,  the 
applicant  must  stand  an  examination  on  the  following  subjects:  Grammar 
and  Composition,  English  and  American  Literature,  Hygiene,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  American  History,  North  Carolina  History  and  Civics.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  applicants  must  select  two  subjects  from  the  following 
three  groups.    These  two  subjects  must  be  selected  from  different  groups. 


3.  The  group  plan  will  no  longer  be  used.  Applicants  must  stand  on  all 
subjects  at  the  same  examination  period.  Individual  subjects  will  not  be 
credited,  but  the  examination  as  a  whole  must  be  passed  at  the  same  exami- 
nation period. 

4.  The  applicant  must  make  an  average  of  75  per  cent  on  the  eleven  sub- 
jects, and  must  not  fall  below  70  on  any  subject.  A  grade  below  70  on  one 
or  more  subjects  indicates  failure  on  the  entire  examination. 


History 


Science 


Foreign  Language. 


\ 
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SCHEDULE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS 

1922 


TUESDAY  MORNING 

Required  of  all  applicants: 

American  History    9:00—10:30 

English  History    10:30—12:00 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

English    1:00—  2:30 

Foreign  Language  (Elect  one  from  following)   2:30 —  4:00 

{French 
German 
Latin 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING 

Electives: 

Two  subjects  selected  from  the  following  list  


Mathematics  and  Science. 


/  9:00—10:30 
\  10:30—12:00 


r  Geometry 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Agriculture 
Home  Economics 


1.  Academic  credits  only  can  be  obtained  by  examination.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  professional  credits  for  the  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate,  the 
applicant  should  secure  credit  for  three  five-hour  courses  in  High  School 
Education  at  an  approved  summer  school. 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  academic  credit  for  a  High  School  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate of  Class  C,  the  applicant  must  stand  an  examination  on  the  following 
subjects:  American  History,  English  History,  English.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  applicants  must  select  one  subject  from  the  Foreign  Language  Group 
and  two  subjects  from  the  Mathematics  and  Science  Group. 


Foreign  Language. 


Science. 


(French 
German 
Latin 

'Geometry, 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Agriculture 
Home  Economics. 


3.  Individual  subjects  will  not  be  credited  but  the  examination  as  a  whole 
must  be  passed  at  the  same  examination  period. 

4.  In  order  to  obtain  academic  credit  for  a  High  School  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate, the  applicant  must  make  an  average  of  75  per  cent  on  the  six  subjects, 
and  must  not  fall  below  70  on  any  subject.  A  grade  below  70  on  one  or  more 
subjects  indicates  failure  on  the  entire  examination. 

5.  The  High  School  Principal's  Certificate  can  no  longer  be  secured  by 
examination. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  furnish  County  Superintendents 
with  such  advance  information  as  is  necessary  in  planning  for  a  County 
Summer  School,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  bulletin  should  be  made  by 
the  superintendent.  General  directions  and  instructions  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  work  of  the  summer  school  are  given. 

Superintendents  should  study  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  service 
in  their  counties  and  of  prospective  teachers  coming  into  the  work,  that 
they  may  be  advised  as  to  whether  they  should  attend  a  county  or  a 
State  summer  school,  and  as  to  the  credits  they  would  secure  in  either 
case.  Superintendents  should  see  that  copies  of  this  leaflet  are  in  the 
hands  of  all  teachers  interested  in  County  Summer  School  work. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  requirement  for  entrance  into  the 
regular  courses  offered  in  the  County  Summer  School.  Applicants  must 
show  either  two  full  years  of  high  school  work  or  must  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  do  the  work  by  passing  an  entrance  examination  on  English 
Composition,  United  States  History  and  Arithmetic. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  subject-matter,  as  needed  by  teachers  of 
the  elementary  grades.  Students  taking  County  Summer  School  work 
for  the  first  time  this  summer  will  be  given  a  specific  unit  of  work  to  be 
followed  by  other  subjects  assigned  to  the  second  and  third  summer 
schools,  thus  making  the  work  progressive. 

Directors  and  instructors  should  keep  in  mind  the  real  purpose  of 
a  County  Summer  School,  which  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  by  broadening  the  scope  of  her  knowledge,  and  by  building  up 
higher  ideals  and  attitudes  to  her  duties  and  responsibilities. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


CONTRACT  FOR  COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


 ,  1922. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  of  County  and 

the  State  Board  of  Education  hereby  enter  into  a  joint  agreement  to  run 
and  maintain  a  County  Summer  School  for — white — colored — teachers  in 

 County,  to  be  held  at  , 

and  to  begin  on  ,  1922,  and  to  continue  for 

 full  weeks  of  instruction.  It  is  agreed  that  all  teachers  resi- 
dent in  North  Carolina,  entitled  to  attend  a  County  Summer  School  in  the 
State,  and  all  other  persons  who,  having  met  the  entrance  requirements,  pro- 
pose to  teach  in  North  Carolina,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  all  tuition  and  fees. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  hereby  agrees  to  pay  in  full  at  the  close  of 
the  summer  school  the  following  instructors  at  the  rate  mentioned  below: 

NAME  OF  INSTRUCTOR               INSTRUCTOR'S  ADDRESS            WORK  TO  BE  DONE  SALARY 

  $    

  $  

-   '    $  

  $  


Total   $  

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  joint  summer  school  for — white — colored 
— teachers,  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  following  counties:  


 ,  at  ,  beginning  on 

 ,  1922,  and  continuing  for  full  weeks 

of  instruction,  the  County  Board  of  Education  agrees  to  pay  to  

 ,  treasurer  of  said  Summer  School,  the 

sum  of  ($  ),  dollars, 

on  or  before  ,  1922. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  in  consideration  of  the  above  expenditure  by 
the  said  County  Board  of  Education,  agrees  to  reimburse  the  County  Board  of 
Education  in  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  sum  of  money  expended  for 
instruction  in  the  Summer  School .  mentioned  in  this  agreement,  when  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  been  officially  notified  that  such  expendi- 
ture has  actually  been  made;  provided  all  reports  required  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  relative  to  the  work  of  the  Summer 
School,  have  been  filed  in  his  office,  and,  provided  further,  that  these  reports 
show  the  Summer  School  to  have  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
printed'  rules  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  conducting  summer  schools. 

This  agreement  is  entered  into  at  in  the  county  of 

 on  this  the  day  of  ,  1922. 

Signed:  

Chairman  of  County  Board  of  Education. 

.  Signed:  -  

Secretary  of  County  Board  of  Education. 

Signed  :  

Title:....  

For  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Approved  By:  

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Must  be  on  file  by  June  1,  1922. 
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PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  County  Summer  School  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher  of  limited  training  and  experience,  and  to  build  up  ideals  and 
a  moral  tone  which  will  be  reflected  in  her  life  and  activities  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  teaches. 

So  long  as  we  have  thousands  of  teachers  who  cannot  meet  the  minimum 
requirement  for  a  standard  certificate  (high  school  graduation),  and  who  do 
not  realize  the  duties  and  responsibilities  for  leadership  which  rest  upon  a 
teacher,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  give,  not  only  those  in  the  profession, 
but  also  those  coming  in,  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  standard  of  their 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  higher  certificate  and  a  better  salary. 

In  the  course  of  study  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  subject-matter.  It  treats 
intensively  the  fundamentals  of  English  and  the  other  subjects,  which  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  teacher.  At  the  same  time  an 
effort  is  made  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  cont'ent  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
elementary  school  so  that  the  teacher  secures  a  larger  insight  and  broader 
conception  of  these  subjects,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  further  study. 
The  professional  courses  give  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  practical  systematic 
schoolroom  procedure,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  work  by  grades,  and  by 
combinations  of  grades,  as  is  necessary  in  one-,  two-  and  three-teacher 
schools. 

Most  of  the  teachers  attending  county  summer  schools  will  teach  in1  rural 
schools.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  instructors  and  teachers  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  in  one-,  two-  and  three-teacher 
schools,  and  to  adapt  courses  and  subjects  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  schools, 
and  the  communities  which  they  serve. 

II 

STUDENTS 

A.  Who  Should  Attend: 

1.  Prospective  Teachers.    (No  experience  and  no  certificate.) 

a.  Applicants  desiring  to  teach  who  have  completed  at  least  two 
full  years  of  high  school  work. 

b.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  two  full  years  of  high  school 
work  will  be  admitted  by  passing  an  entrance  examination  on 
English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  and  United  States  History. 
Those  unable  to  pass  this  examination  may  take  the  preparatory 
course. 

2.  Holders  of  Second-grade  Certificates. 

a.  Those  who  are  unable  to  present  a  statement  showing  comple- 
tion of  two  full  years  of  high  school  work  will  be  admitted  by 
passing  the  entrance  examination.  Those  who  do  not  pass  this 
examination  may  take  the  preparatory  course. 

3.  Holders  of: 

a.  Provisional  B  Certificates; 

b.  Provisional  A  Certificates; 

c.  One-year  Temporary  Certificates. 

B.  Who  May  Attend: 

1.  Graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools; 

2.  Holders  of  Provisional  Elementary  Certificates; 

3.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates — Class  B; 

4.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates — Class  A. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

No  one  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  All 
prospective  and  second-grade  teachers  enrolling  in  the  regular  County  Sum- 
mer School  courses  must  meet  one  of  the  following  entrance  requirements: 

1.  Completion  of.  at  ieast  two  full  years  of  high  school  work  (in  a  high 
school  having  at  least  one  full-time  high  school  teacher).  A  card  must  be 
presented  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  school  filled  out  and  signed  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  giving  the  following  information: 

a.  Name  of  High  School  attended; 

b.  Number  of  Teachers  in  the  High  School; 

c.  Certified  Statement  that  the  Applicant  has  Completed  Two  Full  Years  of 
High  School  Work. 

Blanks  for  this  information  will  be  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

2.  Examination  on  English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  and  United  States 
History,  of  the  grammar  grades.  This  examination  will  be  held  at  the 
opening  of  the  summer  school  by  the  Director.  Questions  will  be  furnished 
and  standards  set  by  the  Division  of  Teacher-Training  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  A  passing  grade  of  75  per  cent  must  be  made  on  each 
subject.  The  Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training  in  charge  of  the  summer  school 
will  have  general  direction  of  the  examination.  The  examination  papers 
should  be  placed  on  file  for  reference. 

Note. — A  preparatory  course  will  be  offered  for  students  unable  to  pass  this  examination. 
The  preparatory  course  will  give  no  credit  toward  a  State  certificate,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  all  students  making  satisfactory  grades  on  summer  school  work  be  given  a  Second-grade 
Certificate  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

IV 

CREDITS  OFFERED 

1.  Provisional  B  Certificates  may  be  secured  by: 

(1)  All  prospective  and  second-grade  teachers  who  have  completed  two 
full  years  of  high  school  work,  or  who  pass  the  entrance  exami- 
nation— by  obtaining  credit  for  one  unit  of  work  in  a  County 
Summer  School  in  1922,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

2.  Provisional  A  Certificates  may  be  secured  by : 

(1)  Graduates  of  non-standard  four-year  high  schools  (with  at  least  two 
full-time  high  school  teachers)  who  complete  one  unit  of  work 
in  a  County  Summer  School  in  1922,  and  secure  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent. 

3.  One-Year  Temporary  Certificates  may  be  secured  by: 

(1)  Holders  of  Provisional  A  Certificates  in  force  who  complete  one 

unit  of  work  in  a  County  Summer  School  in  1922,  and  secure 
the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent. 

(2)  Holders  of  One-year  Temporary  Certificates  may  secure  credit  for 

an  extension  of  one  year  by  completing  one  unit  of  work  in 
a  County  Summer  School  in  1922. 

4.  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B,  may  be  secured  by : 

(1)  Graduates  of  standard  high  schools  who  complete  one  unit  of  work 

in  a  County  Summer  School  in  1922. 

(2)  Applicants  who  secure  academic  credits  for  an  Elementary  Certifi- 

cate, Class  B,  by  State  examination,  may  obtain  the  required 
professional  credits  by  completing  one  unit  of  work  in  a  County 
Summer  School  in  1922. 
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(3)  Holders  of  Provisional  Elementary  Certificates  who  complete  one 

unit  of  work  in  a  County  Summer  School  in  1922. 

(4)  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B  (expiring  in  1924,  or 

prior  thereto),  may  secure  renewal  credit  by  completing  one  unit 
of  work  in  a  County  Summer  School  in  1922. 

5.  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  A: 

Note. — No  credit  toward  raising  an  Elementary  Certificate,  Class  B,  to  Class  A  by  the 
four  summer-school  plan  may  be  secured  in  a  County  Summer  School. 

(1)  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B,  who  have  the  required 

academic  credits  for  an  Elementary  Certificate,  Class  A,  may 
secure  the  required  professional  credits  by  completing  a  unit  of 
County  Summer  School  work  in  1922. 

(2)  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  A  (which  expire  in  1924, 

or  prior  thereto),  may  secure  renewal  credits  by  completing  one 
unit  of  work  in  a  County  Summer  School  in  1922. 

V 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 
The  subjects  included  in  the  course  of  study  are  as  follows: 

Subject-Matter  Courses. 

English 

Eng.  cs2 — Reading  and  Literature. 

Eng.  csl — Composition  and  Spelling. 

Eng.  csl3 — Grammar. 
Geog.  csl5 — Geography. 
Arith.  cs21 — Arithmetic. 
Hygiene  cs29 — Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 
Science  cs22 — Elementary  Science. 
History  cs27 — United  States  History. 
History  cs26 — North  Carolina  History. 
Civics  cs28 — Civics. 
Writ.  cs5 — Writing. 
Draw,  csll — Drawing  and  Handwork. 
Music  csl6 — Music  and  Games. 

Professional  Courses. 

Ed.  cs4 — Primary  Reading,  Grades  1-4. 
Ed.  csl4 — Language  Methods,  Grades  1-4. 
Ed.  cs24 — Arithmetic  Methods,  Grades  1-4. 
Ed.  cs.25 — School  Management. 

The  subjects  are  arranged  in  units,  one  unit  of  work  to  be  completed  each 
summer.  A  unit  of  work  in  a  County  Summer  School  consists  of  four 
courses,  taken  five  times  a  week  for  six  weeks,  the  recitation  periods  being 
45  minutes  in  length.  In  order  to  secure  credit  for  a  unit  of  work  in  a 
County  Summer  School  a  teacher  must  enter  during  the  first  three  days,  must 
show  twenty-five  days  attendance  and  must  complete  four  courses,  making 
a  grade  of  75  per  cent  on  the  final  examination  given  on  each  course.  All 
grades  placed  on  the  cards  should  be  on  the  per  cent  basis. 
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HOW  THE  WORK  IS  ORGANIZED 

In  organizing  the  work  an  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
different  groups  of  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  in  the  light  of  their 
training,  experience  and  kind  of  certificate  held.  The  plan  of  work  and  the 
certificate  to  be  secured  by  each  group  of  students  is  given  below. 

1.  Prospective  Teachers  and  Second  Grade  Teachers  (who  have 
completed  the  ninth  grade  or  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tion). 

For  these  students  the  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  three  progressive 
units.  The  first  unit  is  to  be  taken  the  first  summer,  and  the  others  in  the 
order  given. 

First  Unit. — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  Provisional  B 
Certificate. 

Subject-matter: 

Eng.  cs2 — Reading  and  Literature. 
Eng.  csl — Composition  and  Spelling. 
Writ.  cs5 — Writing. 

Professional : 

Ed.  csl — Primary  Reading,  Grades  I-IV. 

Note. — Ii  no  course  in  writing  is  offered  in  the  Summer  School  in  which  the  first  unit  is 
taken,  Music  and  Games  or  Drawing  and  Handwork  may  be  substituted.    Writing  must  then 

.be  taken  in  the  second  unit. 

Second  Unit. — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  Provisional 

A  Certificate. 

Subject-matter: 

Eng.  csl3 — Grammar. 
Geog.  csl5 — Geography. 

Music  csl6 — Music  and  Games;  or  Draw,  sll — Drawing  and  Handwork. 
Professional: 

Ed.  csl4 — Language — Methods,  Grades  I-IV. 
Third  Unit. — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  One-year 
Temporary  Certificate. 

Subject-matter: 

Arith.  cs21 — Arithmetic. 

Hist.  cs27 — United  States  History. 

One  of  the  following:  Civics  cs28— Civics;  Hist.  cs26 — North  Carolina 
History;  Hygiene  cs29 — Hygiene  and  Sanitation;  Ele.  Science  cs22 — 
Agriculture. 

Professional: 

Ed.  cs24 — Arithmetic — Methods,  Grades  I-IV. 

Ed.  cs25 — School  Management  may  be  substituted  for  Ed.  cs23 — Arith- 
metic Methods,  Grades  I-IV. 

2.  Prospective   Teachers    (Graduates   of   Non-Standard  High 

Schools). 

Such  students  secure  a  Provisional  A  Certificate  upon  completion  of  a  unit 
of  work.  They  may  take  the  first  unit  as  given  above  or  they  may  select  four 
courses  which  they  feel  will  meet  their  needs  as  teachers.  The  course  in 
Primary  Reading  and  the  course  in  Writing  should  be  taken. 
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3.  Prospective  Teachers  (Graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools). 

Since  these  students  secure  an  Elementary  Certificate,  Class  B,  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  unit  of  work,  they  should  select  four  courses  which  they  feel  will 
give  them  the  best  preparation  for  the  grade  work  they  are  planning  to 
teach.  The  course  in  Primary  Reading  and  the  course  in  Writing  should  be 
taken. 

4.  Holders  of  Prov.  B,  Prov.  A,  and  One-Year  Temporary  Cer- 
tificates. 

These  teachers,  before  enrolling  in  the  courses,  should  present  a  statement 
of  the  subjects  taken  and  credits  received  in  previous  summer  schools 
attended.  They  should  then  select  four  courses  which  will  give  no  repetition, 
in  order  to  make  their  work  progressive. 

5.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates. 

These  teachers,  in  the  light  of  their  training  and  experience,  should  select 
four  courses  which  best  suit  their  needs. 

VII 

PREPARATORY  WORK 

For  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements,  a  prepara- 
tory course  based  on  sixth-grade  work  will  be  offered.  Each  of  the  four  sub- 
jects offered  in  this  course  should  be  taken  for  45  minutes  (one  period) 
each  day  continuously  throughout  the  session.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  on 
a  State  Certificate  for  those  taking  this  work. 

The  Subject-matter  Courses  offered  are  as  follows: 
Arithmetic,  p.  31 — Sixth-grade  Arithmetic 
Language  and  Spelling,  p.  32 — Sixth-grade  Language. 
Georgraphy,  p.  33 — Sixth-grade  Geography. 
Reading,  p.  34 — Sixth-grade  Reading. 

Elective  for  Geography,  p.  33,  is 

History,  p.  35 — Fifth-grade  History. 

VIII 
INSTRUCTORS 

A.  Qualifications. 

The  instructors  in  the  County  Summer  School  should  hold  certificates  of 
a  class  as  high  as  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade.  They  should  have  a  record 
of  successful  experience  as  teachers,  and  should  be  especially  gifted  and 
skilled  in  the  instruction  of  children.  No  instructor  will  be  expected  to  teach 
more  than  five  periods  a  day.  From  the  nature  of  the  organization,  there 
must  be  at  least  three  instructors,  except  in  the  smaller  County  Summer 
Schools.  The  instructor  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  present-day 
conditions  and  needs  of  rural  schools,  and  should  have  first-hand  knowledge 
of  community  factors  that  serve  and  are  served  by  the  rural  school. 

Instructors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  with 
the  approval  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

B.  Ckedits. 

Instructors  in  the  County  Summer  School  teaching  four  courses  or  more 
will  be  allowed  full  renewal  credit  on  the  certificate  held,  but  no  credit  will 
be  allowed  toward  raising  certificates  to  a  higher  class. 
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IX 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

No  summer  school  should  be  organized  with  less  than  twenty  students. 
There  should  be  two  instructors  for  twenty  to  thirty  students.  A  summer 
school  enrolling  above  thirty  may  have  three  instructors,  and  a  summer 
school  enrolling  above  seventy  students  may  have  four  instructors.  Where 
a  County  Summer  School  would  enroll  twenty  students  or  less  it  is  sug- 
gested that  this  county  should  combine  with  another. 

The  length  of  the  County  Summer  School  may  be  six  or  eight  weeks. 

When  possible  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher-training  will  be  present  on  the 
opening  day  to  aid  in  the  organization. 


CAPITAL  PRINTING  CO.,  RALEIGH 
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Division  of  Puhlications,  No.  9 


LIST 


ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOKS 

ADOPTED  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY 

1922 


Published  by  the 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


ELEMENTARY  BOOK  LIST 


The  adopted  books,  with  prices  for  the  next  five-year  period,  are  as  follows: 


ARITHMETIC  Contract 

Price 

GRADE  2.       First  Journeys  in  Numberland.  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.)  $  .45 

GRADES  3-7.    School  Arithmetic.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

Book  I   60 

Book  II   75 


HISTORY 

GRADE  5.        First  Book  in  United  States  History.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  .80 
The  Story  of  the  United  States,  for  Young  Americans. 


(Thompson  Publishing  Co.)   .50 

GRADE  6.       A  Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina  80 

(First  half)        (Alfred  Williams  &  Co.) 

GRADE  6.       Our  Ancestors  in  Europe.  (Silver,  Burdett  <£  Co.)    1.05 

(Second  half) 

GRADE  7.       Our  Republic.  (Thompson  Publishing  Co.)  80 

GRADE  7.        A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States   1.05 

(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 


LANGUAGE 

GRADES  3-7.   Good  English.  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.) 

Book  I  45 

Book  II   55 

Book  III   59 


GEOGRAPHY 

GRADES  4-7.   Essentials  of  Geography.  (American  Book  Co.) 

Exchange 
Price 

Book  I   $1.23  1.33 

Book  II    1.72  1.87 

(With  North  Carolina  Supplement) 


PRIMER  AND  READING 

Two  primers,  two  first  readers,  two  second  readers  and  two  third  readers 
are  required  for  basal  use  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades,  respectively. 


Contract 
Price 


Reading  Literature.  (Row,  Peterson  d-  Co.) 

Primer   $  .40 

First  Reader   44 

Second  Reader   48 

Third  Reader   53 

The  Child's  World.  (Johnson  Publishing  Co.) 

Primer   42 

First  Reader   46 

Second  Reader   52 

Third  Reader   58 
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Contract 


GRADES  4-7.   Studies  in  Reading.  (University  Publishing  Co.)  Price 

Book  4   $  .70 

Book  5   74 

Book  6   74 

Book  7   78 

SPELLING 

GRADES  1-7.   The  Mastery  of  Words.  (Iroquois  Publishing  Co.) 

Book  I   38 

Book  II   32 

(Grades  6  and  7) 


MUSIC 

Schools  may  chose  between  the  two  adopted  music  texts. 
GRADES  2-7.   Progressive  Music  Series.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 


Book  I   68 

Book  II   72 

Book  III  :  76 

Book  IV    1.00 

A  one-book  course  for  Grades  2-7  76 

Hollis  Dakn  Music  Series.  (American  Book  Co.) 

Book  I  73 

Book  II   50 

Books  III  and  IV  95 

Books  V  and  VI   1.14 

It  is  understood  by  the  contracting  parties  that  any  school  de- 
siring to  use  the  seven-book  music  series  may  secure  these 
books  at  the  following  prices:  Contract 

Price 

Book  I   $  .73 

Book  II   50 

Book  III  ,  50 

Book  IV   57 

Book  V   57 

Book  VI   69 

AGRICULTURE  OR  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

Studies  in  Elementary  Science.  (Row,  Peterson  &  Co.)..  1.00 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  Exchange 

Price 

GRADE  4.        Tin:  Child's  Day.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  A9B1  -~2 

GRADES  5-6.   Healthy  Living.  (Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.) 

Book  I   50  .72 

Book  II   68  .96 

CIVICS 

GRADES  6-7.   Elementary  Community  Civics.  (Allyn  &  Bacon.)    .84  1.12 

WRITING 

GRADES  1-7.   Zaner  Writing  Method,  Seven-book  Series. 
(Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.) 

Each  book   09 

Primary  Manual,  free  to  teachers. 

Manual  to  Upper  Grades  20 
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Contract 
Price 

Palmku  Method  of  Business  Writing.  (A.  N.  Palmer  Co.) 
For  schools  now  using  it  and  desiring  to  continue  it. 


Book  I   $  .15 

Book  II   20 

Teachers'  Manual  for  Primary  Grades,  free. 

DRAWING 

GRADES  1-7.   Industrial  Art,  Shorter  Course.  (Laidlaw  Brothers.) 

Book  I   36 

Book  II   36 

Book  III  36 

Book  IV   36 

Practical  Drawing,  Seven-book  Series. 
{Practical  Drawing  Co.) 

Books  I-IV  (each)  15 

Books  V-VII  (each)  20 

Practice  paper  and  Kraft  envelope  05 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art.  ( Atkins on-Mentzer  Co.) 

Book  A  24 

Book  B  24 

Book  C  24 

Book  D  24 


(These  three  series  of  drawing  books  are  adopted  in  order 
that  schools  well  equipped,  and  desiring  to  do  so,  may  select 
the  series  from  which  they  can  secure  the  best  results.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST 


Recommended  for  use  after  the  adopted  books  have  been  completed. 


READING  Price  F-0-B- 

Publisher 

GRADE  1.        Story  Steps  Primer.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  $  .51 

Story  Hour  First  Reader,  (American  Book  Co.)  45 

GRADE  2.        Cherry  Tree  Children.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  52 

Story  Hour  Second  Reader.  (American  Book  Co.)  54 

Eskimo  Twins.  (HougMon  Mifflin  Co.)  66 

GRADE  3.       Dutch  Twtins.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  66 

Story  Hour  Third  Reader.  (American  Book  Co.)  57 

McMurry's  Robinson  Crusoe  50 

(Public  School  Publishing  Co.) 

GRADE  4.        Merry  Animal  Tales.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  64 

Reading  Literature  IV.  (Row,  Peterson  &  Co.)  51 

The  Silent  Reader  IV.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)  56 

Little  American  History  Plays  84 1 

(Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.) 

GRADE  5.        The  Eugene  Field  Book.  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.)  72 1 

Reading  Literature  V.  (Roto,  Peterson  d  Co.)  57 

The  Silent  Reader  V.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)  60 

America  First.  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.)  72 1 
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Price  F.O.B. 
Publisher 


GRADE  6.        Hiawatha  Reader.  (B.  D.  Berry  Co.)  $  .48 

Reading  Literature  VI.  (Roiv,  Peterson  d  Co.)   .63 

The  Silent  Reader  VI.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)  60 

Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions  60 

(American  Book  Co.) 

GRADE  7.       The  Man  Without  a  Country.  (Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.)  41 

The  Silent  Reader  VII.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)  :..  .64 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 

Paper   21 

Cloth   33 

Irving' s  Sketch  Book.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  42 

LANGUAGE 

Xo  Supplementary  Text. 

ARITHMETIC 

GRADES  3-7.   Every  Day  Arithmetic,  A  Practical  Mental  Arithmetic.  .36 
(Little.  Brown  &  Co.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

GRADE  3.       Around  the  World  With  the  Children.....  54 

(American  Book  Co.) 

Geography  for  Beginners.  (Rand  McNally  d  Co.)  §iy2 

Child  Life  in  Other  Lands.  (Rand  McNally  d  Co.)  63% 

GRADES  4-7.   The  Merrill  Geographic  Readers. 

(Pioneer  Publishing  Co.) 

Book  I.       Home  Geography   60 

Book  II.     Our  Occupations   60 

Book  III.    The  Industries  of  Man  70 

Book  IV.    Our  Country   70 

Human  Geography.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.) 

Book  I    1.06 

GRADES  2-7.   Around  the  World  Series.  (Silver,  Burden  d  Co.) 

Book  I   60 

Book  II   66 

Book  III   :  69 

Book  IV   72 

Book  V   75 

HISTORY 

GRADE  3.       History  Stories  of  Other  Lands.  (Row.  Peterson  d  Co.) 

Book  I.     Tales  From  Far  and  Near  51 

Book  II.    Tales  of  Long  Ago  51 

Book  III.  The  Beginnings  60 

Book  IV.   Lord  and  Vassal  60 

Book  V.    The  New. Liberty  69 

Book  VI.  The  Modern  World  69 

GRADE  4.        Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State  52 

(D.  C.  Heath  d  Co.) 

GRADE  5.        North  Carolina  History  Stories  60* 

(Johnson  Publishing  Co.) 

GRADE  6.        Makers  of  North  Carolina  History  75 

(Thompson  Publishing  Co.) 
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Price  F.O.B. 
Publisher 

GRADE  7.        Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  $1.23% 

Women  in  American  History.  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  75 

Jackson's  Life  of  Booker  T.  Washington  90 

(For  Negro  Schools.) 
(Mavmillan  Co.) 

HEALTH 

GRADE  3.        Keep  Well  Stories  for  Little  Folks  51 

(J.  B.  Lippincott  d-  Co.) 

CIVICS 

GRADE  3.  Safety  First  for  Little  Folks.  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.)  .64 1 
GRADE  4.        Uncle  Jim,  the  Fire  Chief.  (Southern  Publishing  Co.)  .50* 

GRADE  5.        I  Am  an  American.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  66 

GRADE  6.        A  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After  80f 

(Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
GRADE  7.        No  Supplementary  Text. 

SCIENCE 

GRADE  5.       Stories  of  Luther  Burbank  and  His  Plant  School  88 1 

(Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
GRADES  6-7.   Our  Bird  Book.  (Pioneer  Publishing  Co.)   1.00 

SPELLING 

Webster's  Shorter  School  Dictionary  69 

(American  Book  Co.) 
Webster's  Elementary  School  Dictionary  90 

(American  Book  Co.) 

MUSIC 

No  Supplementary  Text. 

WRITING 

No  Supplementary  Text. 

DRAWING 

No  Supplementary  Text. 


♦Retail  price. 
fList  price. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  material  in  this  manual  is  for  use  especially  in  the  county  sum- 
mer schools.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  Supervisors  of  Teacher 
Training  in  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed somewhat  closely,  especially  wherever  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers  are  seeking  to  enter  the  profession  for  the  first  time.  When 
teachers  learn  one  good  program  it  will  be  easy  then  for  them  to  rely 
largely  on  their  initiative  and  work  out  such  methods  of  procedure  as 
will  be  most  helpful  to  them. 

An  outline  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  the  fall.  The  subjects  will  be  worked  out  somewhat  in 
detail,  giving  standards  of  achievements  for  each  grade. 

Every  summer  school  should  have  one  good  map  of  North  Carolina, 
and  teachers  should  take  at  least  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  study  it.  It  is 
a  reflection  on  our  teachers  not  to  know  the  natural  geographic  divisions 
of  the  State,  where  our  great  industries  are,  what  the  chief  agricultural 
products  in  the  different  sections  are,  where  our  largest  towns  are 
located,  and  the  cause  for  their  growth.  This  should  be  a  part  of  the 
study  of  history  or  geography,  and  it  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  purpose  of  the  summer  school  is  to  prepare  the  teachers  to  render 
a  better  service  to  the  profession,  and  to  offer  opportunities  for  a  certain 
class  of  teachers  to  prepare  for  the  State  examination.  Directors  and 
Instructors  should  first  understand  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  the 
summer  school  and  administer  to  these  needs.  It  is  very  important  for 
Directors  to  know  that  the  first  need  of  the  teachers  is  to  study  reading, 
language,  arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  drawing,  etc.,  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  Moreover,  they  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  contents  of  the  school  library,  and  how  to  use  supplementary 
books  in  school.  They  should  be  taught  to  discuss  current  events,  the 
occupations  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  civic  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the 
community.  Having  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  these  subjects, 
the  next  step  to  take  is  to  answer  such  questions  as  this :  How  is  the 
best  way  to  guide  little  children  in  their  attempts  to  secure  knowledge, 
skill  and  character?  The  methods  used  by  the  Directors  and  Instruc- 
tors should  be  the  best  example  for  the  teachers  to  follow  in  instructing 
children.  All  references  to  books,  therefore,  on  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  education  should  be  used  with  the  idea  in  view  to  discover  how 
the  best  teachers  of  the  country  have  succeeded  in  teaching  the  several 
subjects,  and  what  advice  they  have  to  offer;  but  all  Directors  should 
keep  this  fact  in  mind,  that  studying  books  on  teaching  is  not  teacher 
training.  It  is  only  one  of  the  aids  in  teacher  training,  but  the  best 
aid  to  an  inexperienced  teacher  is  the  example  of  a  good  teacher  at  work. 
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I 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  county  summer  school  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher  of  limited  training  and  experience,  and  to  build  up  ideals  and 
a  moral  tone  which  will  be  reflected  in  her  life  and  activities  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  teaches. 

So  long  as  we  have  thousands  of  teachers  who  cannot  meet  the  minimum 
requirement  for  a  standard  certificate  (high  school  graduation),  and  who  do 
not  realize  the  duties  and  responsibilities  for  leadership  which  rest  upon  a 
teacher,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  give,  not  only  those  in  the  profession, 
but  also  those  coming  in,  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  standard  of  their 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  higher  certificate  and  a  better  salary. 

In  the  course  of  study  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  subject-matter.  It  treats 
intensively  the  fundamentals  of  English  and  the  other  subjects,  which  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  teacher.  At  the  same  time  an 
effort  is  made  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  content  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
elementary  school  so  that  the  teacher  secures  a  larger  insight  and  broader 
conception  of  these  subjects,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  further  study. 
The  professional  courses  give  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  practical  systematic 
schoolroom  procedure,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  work  by  grades,  and  by 
combinations  of  grades,  as  is  necessary  in  one-,  two-  and  three-teacher 
schools. 

Most  of  the  teachers  attending  county  summer  schools  will  teach  in  rural 
schools.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  instructors  and  teachers  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  in  one-,  two-  and  three-teacher 
schools,  and  to  adapt  courses  and  subjects  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  schools, 
and  the  communities  which  they  serve. 

II 

STUDENTS 

A.  Who  Should  Attend: 

1.  Prospective  Teachers.    (No  experience  and  no  certificate.) 

a.  Applicants  desiring  to  teach  who  have  completed  at  least  two  full 

years  of  high  school  work. 

b.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  two  full  years  of  high  school 

work  will  be  admitted  by  passing  an  entrance  examination  on 
English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  and  United  States  History. 
Those  unable  to  pass  this  examination  may  take  the  prepara- 
tory course. 
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2.  Holders  of  Second-grade  Certificates. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  present  a  statement  showing  completion  of 
two  full  years  of  high  school  work  will  be  admitted  by  passing 
the  entrance  examination.  Those  who  do  not  pass  this  exami- 
nation may  take  the  preparatory  course. 

3.  Holders  of: 

a.  Provisional  B  Certificates; 

b.  Provisional  A  Certificates; 

c.  One-year  Temporary  Certificates. 

B.  Who  May  Attend: 

1.  Graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools; 

2.  Holders  of  Provisional  Elementary  Certificates; 

3.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates — Class  B; 

4.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates — Class  A. 

Ill 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

No  one  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  All 
prospective  and  second-grade  teachers  enrolling  in  the  regular  county  summer 
school  courses  must  meet  one  of  the  following  entrance  requirements: 

1.  Completion  of  at  least  two  full  years  of  high  school  work  (in  a  high 
school  having  at  least  one  full-time  high  school  teacher).  A  card  must  be 
presented  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  school  filled  out  and  signed  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  giving  the  following  information: 

a.  Name  of  high  school  attended. 

b.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  high  school. 

c.  Certified  statement  that  the  applicant  has  completed  two  full  years 

of  high  school  work. 

Blanks  for  this  information  will  be  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

2.  Examination  on  English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  and  United  States 
History,  of  the  grammar  grades.  This  examination  will  be  held  at  the 
opening  of  the  summer  school  by  the  Director.  Questions  will  be  furnished 
and  standards  set  by  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  A  passing  grade  of  75  per  cent  must  be  made  on  each 
subject.  The  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  in  charge  of  the  summer  school 
will  have  general  direction  of  the  examination.  The  examination  papers 
should  be  placed  on  file  for  reference. 

Note. — A  preparatory  course  will  be  offered  for  students  unable  to  pass  this  examination. 
The  preparatory  course  will  give  no  credit  toward  a  State  Certificate,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  all  students  making  satisfactory  grades  on  summer  school  work  be  given  a  Second-grade 
Certificate  by  the  County  Superintendent. 
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IV 

CREDITS  OFFERED 

1.  Provisional  B  Certificates  may  be  secured  by: 

All  prospective  and  second-grade  teachers  who  have  completed  two 
full  years  of  high  school  work,  or  who  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion— by  obtaining  credit  for  one  unit  of  work  in  a  county  summer 
school  in  1922,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent. 

2.  Provisional  A  Certificates  may  be  secured  by: 

1.  Graduates  of  nonstandard  four-year  high  schools  (with  at  least  two 

full-time  high  school  teachers)  who  complete  one  unit  of  work  in 
a  county  summer  school  in  1922,  and  secure  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent. 

2.  Holders  of  Provisional  B  Certificates  who  complete  one  unit  of  work 

in  a  county  summer  school  in  1922,  and  secure  the  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent. 

3.  One-year  Temporary  Certificates  may  be  secured  by: 

1.  Holders  of  Provisional  A  Certificates  in  force  who  complete  one  unit 

of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  in  1922,  and  secure  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent. 

2.  Holders  of  One-year  Temporary  Certificates  may  secure  credit  for  an 

extension  of  one  year  by  completing  one  unit  of  work  in  a  county 
summer  school  in  1922. 

4.  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B,  may  be  secured  by: 

1.  Graduates  of  standard  high  schools  who  complete  one  unit  of  work 

in  a  county  summer  school  in  1922. 

2.  Applicants  who  secure  academic  credits  for  an  Elementary  Certifi' 

cate,  Class  B,  by  State  examination,  may  obtain  the  required  pro' 
fessional  credits  by  completing  one  unit  of  work  in  a  county  sum- 
mer school  in  1922. 

3.  Holders  of  Provisional  Elementary  Certificates  who  complete  one  unit 

of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  in  1922. 

4.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B  (expiring  in  1924,  or 

prior  thereto),  may  secure  renewal  credit  by  completing  one  unit 
of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  in  1922. 

5.  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  A: 

Note. — No  credit  toward  raising  an  Elementary  Certificate,  Class  B,  to  Class  A  by  the  four 
summer-school  plan  may  be  secured  in  a  county  summer  school. 

1.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B,  who  have  the  required 
academic  credits  for  an  Elementary  Certificate,  Class  A,  may  secure 
the  required  professibnal  credits  by  completing  a  unit  of  county 
summer  school  work  in  1922. 


2.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  A  (which  expire  in  1924  or 
prior  thereto),  may  secure  renewal  credits  by  completing  one  unit 
of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  in  1922. 
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V 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  subjects  included  in  the  course  of  study  are  as  follows: 
Subject-matter  Courses: 
English: 

Eng.  cs2 — Reading  and  Literature. 
Eng.  csl — Composition  and  Spelling. 
Eng.  csl3 — Grammar. 

Geog.  csl5 — Geography. 

Arith.  cs21 — Arithmetic. 

Hygiene  cs29 — Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

Science  cs22 — Elementary  Science. 

History  cs27 — United  States  History. 

History  cs26 — North  Carolina  History. 

Civics  cs28 — Civics. 

Writ.  cs5 — Writing. 

Draw,  csll — Drawing  and  Handwork. 

Music  csl6 — Music  and  Games. 

Professional  Courses : 

Ed.  cs4 — Primary  Reading,  Grades  1-4. 
Ed.  csl4 — Language  Methods,  Grades  1-4. 
Ed.  cs24 — Arithmetic  Methods,  Grades  1-4. 
Ed.  cs25 — School  Management. 

The  subjects  are  arranged  in  units,  one  unit  of  work  to  be  completed  each 
summer.  A  unit  of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  consists  of  four 
courses,  taken  five  times  a  week  for  six  weeks,  the  recitation  periods  being 
45  minutes  in  length.  In  order  to  secure  credit  for  a  unit  of  work  in  a 
county  summer  school  a  teacher  must  enter  during  the  first  three  days,  must 
show  twenty-five  days  attendance,  and  must  complete  four  courses,  making 
a  grade  of  75  per  cent  on  the  final  examination  given  on  each  course.  All 
grades  placed  on  the  cards  should  be  on  the  per  cent  basis. 

VI 

HOW  THE  WORK  IS  ORGANIZED 

In  organizing  the  work  an  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
different  groups  of  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  in  the  light  of  their 
training,  experience  and  kind  of  certificate  held.  The  plan  of  work  and  the 
certificate  to  be  secured  by  each  group  of  students  is  given  below. 

1.  Prospective  Teachers  and  Second-grade  Teachers  (who  have  completed 
the  ninth  grade  or  passed  the  entrance  examination ) . 

For  these  students  the  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  three  progressive 
units.  The  first  unit  is  to  be  taken  the  first  summer,  and  the  others  in  the 
order  given. 
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First  -Unit. — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  Provisional  B 
Certificate. 

Subject-matter: 

Eng.  cs2 — Reading  and  Literature. 
Eng.  csl — Composition  and  Spelling. 
Writ.  cs5 — Writing. 

Professional: 

Ed.  csl — Primary  Reading,  Grades  I-IV. 

Note. — If  no  course  in  writing  is  offered  in  the  summer  school  in  which  the  first  unit  is 
taken,  Music  and  Games  or  Drawing  and  Handwork  may  be  substituted.  Writing  must  then 
be  taken  in  the  second  unit. 

Second  Unit — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  Provisional 
A  Certificate. 

Subject-matter: 

Eng.  csl3 — Grammar. 
Geog.  csl5 — Geography. 

Music  csl6 — Music  and  Games;  or  Draw,  csll — Drawing  and  Hand- 
work. 

Professional: 

Ed.  csl4 — Language — Methods,  Grades  I-IV. 

Third  Unit. — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  One-year 
Temporary  Certificate. 

Subject-matter: 

Arith.  cs21 — Arithmetic. 

Hist.  cs27 — United  States  History. 

One  of  the  following:  Civics  cs28 — Civics;  Hist.  cs26 — North  Caro- 
lina History;  Hygiene  cs29 — Hygiene  and  Sanitation;  Ele.  Science 
cs22 — Agriculture. 

Professional: 

Ed.  cs24 — Arithmetic — Methods,  Grades  I-IV. 

Ed.  cs25 — School  Management  may  be  substituted  for  Ed.  cs.24 — 
Arithmetic  Methods,  Grades  I-IV. 

2.  Prospective  Teachers  (Graduates  of  Nonstandard  High  Schools). 

Such  students  secure  a  Provisional  A  Certificate  upon  completion  of  a  unit 
of  work.  They  may  take  the  first  unit  as  given  above  or  they  may  select  four 
courses  which  they  feel  will  meet  their  needs  as  teachers.  The  course  in 
Primary  Reading  and  the  course  in  Writing  should  be  taken. 

8.  Prospective  Teachers  (Graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools). 

Since  these  students  secure  an  Elementary  Certificate,  Class  B,  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  unit  of  work,  they  should  select  four  courses  which  they  feel  will 
give  them  the  best  preparation  for  the  grade  work  they  are  planning  to 
teach.  The  course  in  Primary  Reading  and  the  course  in  Writing  should  be 
taken. 
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4.  Holders  of  Prov.  B,  Prov.  A,  and  One-year  Temporary  Certificates. 

These  teachers,  before  enrolling  in  the  courses,  should  present  a  statement 
of  the  subjects  taken  and  credits  received  in  previous  summer  schools 
attended.  They  should  then  select  four  courses  which  will  give  no  repetition, 
in  order  to  make  their  work  progressive. 

5.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates. 

These  teachers,  in  the  light  of  their  training  and  experience,  should  select 
four  courses  which  best  suit  their  needs. 

VII 

PREPARATORY  WORK 

For  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements,  a  prepara- 
tory course  based  on  sixth-grade  work  will  be  offered.  Each  of  the  four  sub- 
jects offered  in  this  course  should  be  taken  for  45  minutes  (one  period) 
each  day  continuously  throughout  the  session.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  on 
a  State  Certificate  for  those  taking  this  work. 

The  Subject-matter  Courses  offered  are  as  follows: 
Arithmetic,  p.  31 — Sixth-grade  Arithmetic. 
Language  and  Spelling,  p.  32 — Sixth-grade  Language. 
Geography,  p.  33 — Sixth-grade  Geography. 
Reading,  p.  34 — Sixth-grade  Reading. 

Elective  for  Geography,  p.  33,  is 

History,  p.  35 — Fifth-grade  History. 

VIII 
INSTRUCTORS 

A.  Qualifications. 

The  instructors  in  the  county  summer  school  should  hold  certificates  of 
a  class  as  high  as  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade.  They  should  have  a  record 
of  successful  experience  as  teachers,  and  should  be  especially  gifted  and 
skilled  in  the  instruction  of  children.  No  instructor  will  be  expected  to  teach 
more  than  five  periods  a  day.  From  the  nature  of  the  organization,  there 
must  be  at  least  three  instructors,  except  in  the  smaller  county  summer 
schools.  The  instructor  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  present-day 
conditions  and  needs  of  rural  schools,  and  should  have  first-hand  knowledge 
of  community  factors  that  serve  and  are  served  by  the  rural  school. 

Instructors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  with 
the  approval  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

B.  Credits. 

Instructors  in  the  county  summer  school  teaching  four  courses  or  more 
will  be  allowed  full  renewal  credit  on  the  certificate  held,  but  no  credit  will 
be  allowed  toward  raising  certificates  to  a  higher  class. 
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IX 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

No  summer  school  should  be  organized  with  less  than  twenty  students. 
There  should  be  two  instructors  for  twenty  to  thirty  students.  A  summer 
school  enrolling  above  thirty  may  have  three  instructors,  and  a  summer 
school  enrolling  above  seventy  students  may  have  four  instructors.  Where 
a  county  summer  school  would  enroll  twenty  students  or  less  it  is  suggested 
that  this  county  should  combine  with  another. 

The  length  of  the  county  summer  school  may  be  six  or  eight  weeks. 

When  possible  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  will  be  present  on  the 
opening  day  to  aid  in  the  organization. 


Courses  Outlined 


A.    SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 


(English   cs2) — READING  AND  LITERATURE 

Text:    1.  Prose  Selections  and  Poems  from: 

Reading  Literature,  Seventh  Reader, 
or 

Studies  in  Reading,  Seventh  Grade. 

(The  book  to  be  taught  in  the  seventh  grade  in  the  county  in 
which  the  summer  school  is  held  will  be  used  in  this  course.) 

2.  Children's  Literature — Each  student  should  read  five  books  from 
the  list  given  in  this  course.  These  books  will  be  at  every  sum- 
mer school,  sent  by  the  State  Library  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  have  the  students  themselves  read;  that, 
through  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  world's  great  stories 
and  poems,  they  may  more  truly  realize  the  true  meaning  of  reading,  both 
silent  and  oral. 

This  is  distinctly  a  subject-matter  course,  in  which  the  students  them- 
selves read  prose  selections  and  poems.    This  is  not  a  course  in  "methods." 

I.  Silent  Reading. 

It  is  suggested  that  certain  selections  be  read  silently,  and  the  story  re- 
produced orally.  In  other  selections,  after  the  silent  readings,  scenes,  events 
or  characters  may  be  described.  The  silent  reading  should  be  motivated  by 
question^  given  the  class  to  guide  them  in  getting  the  thought. 

II.  Oral  Reading. 

A  standard  of  excellence  in  expressive  oral  reading  should  be  sought.  Lead 
the  class  to  realize  that  oral  reading  means  giving  the  author's  thought  to 
an  audience. 

Expressive  oral  reading  comes  only  as  the  result  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  thought  of  the  selection,  a  vivid  seeing  of  the  author's  pic- 
tures together  with  entering  into  the  feelings  and  emotions  portrayed.  An 
expressive  oral  reading  of  a  selection  calls  for  thorough  preparation,  inten- 
sive silent  reading,  the  thought  of  the  story  discussed,  questions  asked  and 
answered  by  the  class,  the  central  thought  made  clear,  and  the  passing  of 
judgment  on  the  characters  and  events  described.  Correct  pronunciation  and 
clear  enunciation  are  essential  to  the  proper  expression  of  the  meaning  of  a 
selection.  The  drills  given  at  the  end  of  this  course  should  be  diligently 
used  in  the  summer  school,  that  we  may  try  to  remove  the  careless  tendency 
so  often  manifest  in  the  speech  and  habits  of  both  children  and  teachers. 
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III.  Selections  for  Reading — Reading  Literature,  Seventh  Reader. 
Prose. 

Any  of  the  following  selections,  are  suggested  for  study  and  oral  reading: 

The  Great  Stone  Face  Hawthorne 

The  Bishop  Victor  Hugo 

Charity  St.  Paul 

A  Message  to  Garcia  Elbert  Hubbard 

Makers  of  the  Flag  Lane 

Gettysburg  Speech   Lincoln 

The  Steeple  Chase  La  Rame 

A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star  Dickens 

The  Death  of  C^sar  Plutarch 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  __  Irving 

Poems. 

Any  of  the  following  poems  may  be  selected  for  reading  and  memorizing: 

Four  Things  Van  Dyke 

The  Quality  of  Mercy  Shakespeare 

Yussouf  Lowell 

Herve  Riel  Browning 

The  Chambered  Nautilus   Holmes 

The  Heavens  Declare  the  Glory  of  God  Psalm  XIX 

The  American  Flag  Drake 

The  Flag  Goes  By  Bennett 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray  Finch 

My  Native  Land  Scott 

Abou  Ben  Adhem    Hunt 

To  a  Waterfowl  Bryant 

Recessional  Kipling 

Columbus  Miller 

To  the  Dandelion  Lowell 

Columbus  Clough 

The  Twenty-Third  Psalm  1    Not  in  the  Seventh  Reader 
The  Twenty-Fourth  Psalm  I-  but  are  suggested  for 
The  Eighth  Psalm  J    "responsive  reading." 


Excellent  selections  are  also  given  in  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Readers. 


IV.  Selections  for  Reading — Studies  in  Reading,  Seventh  Grade. 
Prose. 

The  Old  Puritan  Lawmaker  Robert  E.  Lee 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  George  Bancroft 

The  Soldier's  Reprieve  R.  D.  C.  Robbins 

The  Death  of  the  Dauphin  Alphonse  Daudet 

A  Call  to  Arms  -  Patrick  Henry 

The  Bishop  and  the  Convict  Victor  Hugo 

The  Mountain  of  Miseries.....  Joseph  Addison 

Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators  Elijah  Kellogg 

Trial  by  Combat  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams  Daniel  Webster 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Washington  Irving 

Several  short  prose  selections  should  be  memorized.  The  two  given  below 
are  suggested: 

Washington  Abraham  Lincoln 

A  Call  to  Courage  Marcus  Antonius 
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Poems. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  Leigh  Hunt 

The  Boys  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Excelsior  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Song  of  Marion's  Men  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Sweet  and  Low  Alfred  Tennyson 

The  Wonderful  One-Horse  Shay  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Haberlinden  :  Thomas  Campbell 

Make  Way  for  Liberty  James  Montgomery 

Horatius  at  the  Bridge  Thomas  B.  Macaulay 

The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetus  James  Russell  Lowell 

Constant  Christmas  Phillips  Brooks 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  Thomas  Gray 

The  Raven  Edgar  Allen  Poe 

Antony's  Oration  From  Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar 

The  Burial  of  Moses  Cecil  Francis  Alexander 

For  a'  That  and  a'  That  Robert  Burns 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  James  Russell  Lowell 

Thanatopsis  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Several  short  poems,  or  quotations  should  be  memorized.  Those  given 
below  are  suggested: 

Service  Robert  Browning 

What  Makes  a  Nation  W.  D.  Nesbit 

A  Good  Name  William  Shakespeare 

True  Dignity  Wadsworth 

V.  Suggestions  to  Instructors  for  Teaching  Selections. 

Reading  Lesson  Plan. 

The  following  plan  has  been  found  effective,  and  may  prove  a  helpful  guide 
to  the  instructor  in  teaching  selections  from  the  seventh  reader. 

A.  The  Threefold  Preparation:     (Preparing  the  class  for  the  lesson.) 

1.  Intellectual  Preparation. 

Give  the  class  some  facts  about  the  lesson  as  to  the  time,  place 
and  the  cause  of  the  incident  The  intellectual  preparation  should 
be  short  and  direct  to  the  point.  Only  those  facts  should  be 
brought  out  which  will  help  comprehension  and  arouse  interest 
in  the  content. 

2.  Emotional  Preparation. 

Arouse  the  desire  to  read  the  lesson.  The  following  ways  are 
effective : 

a.  By  showing   pictures    (an  appropriately   selected   picture  can 

always  arouse  the  emotion  that  should  predominate  in  the 
reading  lesson). 

b.  By  relating  some  scene  in  the  story. 

c.  By  telling  about  some  character  in  the  story. 

b.  By  relating  the  thought  of  the  story  to  some  experiences  of  the 
class. 

e.  By  relating  some  similar  incident. 
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f.  By  giving  thought-provoking   questions    (oral   or   written)  to 

which  the  students  find  the  answers  in  their  silent  study  of 
the  selection. 

g.  By  asking  the  class  to  write  out,  after  they  have  studied  the 

lesson  silently,  questions  to  ask  each  other. 

3.  Technical  Preparation. 

a.  Pronunciation  drills  and  dictionary  lessons  are  given  to  secure 

the  correct  pronunciation  of  difficult  words.  Articulation  drills 
are  given  to  secure  distinct  enunciation  of  words.  (These  drills 
are  given  at  a  separate  period  from  the  reading  lesson.) 

b.  The  meaning  of  new  words  is  made  clear,  upon  which  the  under- 

standing of  an  entire  paragraph,  sentence,  or  phrase  absolutely 
depends  and  the  meaning  of  which  the  student  cannot  get 
from  reading  the  lesson.  Words  should  be  taken  up  in  con- 
text and  their  meaning  be  given  in  relation  to  the  thought  of 
the  sentence  or  the  story. 

B.  Silent  Study  of  the  Lesson  : 

The  motivating  questions  given  in  the  preparation  call  for  intensive  study. 

C.  The  Recitation. 

1.  The  students  ask  their  questions. 

2.  The  teacher  asks  her  questions,  seeking  to  bring  out  the  central 

thought,  the  main  events  of  the  story  and  the  relative  value  of  the 
facts.  Often  the  answers  to  the  questions  may  be  read  from  the 
book.    Misconceptions  are  cleared  up  and  new  ideas  developed. 

3.  Oral  Reading. 

The  selection  is  now  read  orally,  by  scenes  and  events,  each  student 
reading  a  complete  thought  unit.  By  questions,  work  through 
the  thought  and  emotion  in  the  selection  to  obtain  good  ex- 
pression. 

4.  Individual  Reading. 

A  student  may  select  some  favorite  story  in  the  book  for  reading 
aloud,  while  the  other  members  of  the  class  listen  attentively 
with  closed  books.  If  the  selection  is  long,  two  or  three  students 
may  divide  it  and  each  read  a  portion.  Excellent  selections  may 
also  be  found  in  the  Reading  Literature  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Readers. 

Poems. 

1.  Class  Reading. 

Several  poems  should  be  read  aloud  by  the  class.  Be  sure  that  they  catch 
the  music  of  the  poems,  understand  the  thought  and  enter  into  emotions  of 
the  selections. 

2.  Individual  Reading. 

Members  of  the  class  may  read  aloud  poems  of  their  own  selection. 
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3.  Memorizing  Poems. 

Several  poems  should  be  memorized  by  the  class.  Let  the  memory  work 
follow  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  emotions  expressed  in 
the  poem.  Let  us  remember  that  the  first  essential  in  memorizing  a  poem 
is  to  think  from  beginning  to  end  the  thought  of  the  selection.  This  calls 
for  the  reading  through  of  the  poem  and  the  association  of  ideas  so  that 
the  first  idea  leads  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on.  After 
reading  the  poem  as  a  whole,  the  main  thoughts  should  be  brought  out  in 
order  to  develop  the  complete  thought,  step  by  step.  A  further  reading  of 
the  whole  selection  brings  out  the  other  important  ideas  as  they  center 
around  the  main  thoughts.  Thus  we  build  up  the  association  of  ideas  which 
will  insure  recall.  Then  the  teacher  calls  attention  to  the  phrases  and 
words  which  the  author  has  used  to  express  his  thoughts.  The  students  are 
led  to  appreciate  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  poet's  "way  of  saying  things," 
and  through  the  desire  to  make  his  words  their  own,  memorizing  becomes, 
not  a  task,  but  the  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  thoughts  well  ex- 
pressed and  long  to  be  remembered. 

Suggestive  Lesson. 
Abou  Ben  Adhem. 

Suggestions  are  given  here  for  teaching  this  poem.  They  may  prove  help- 
ful in  arousing  a  full  appreciation  of  the  great  truth  of  the  poem's  message. 

1.  Class  Preparation. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  certain  rich  old  man  of  the  East,  whose  name  was 
Abou  Ben  Adhem.  He  was  all  alone  in  the  world.  His  wife  was  dead.  His 
children  had  grown  up  and  moved  to  far  distant  countries.  He  was  a  wise 
man,  who  was  kind-hearted  and  loved  people. 

He  filled  his  large  house  with  poor,  homeless  children  whose  grateful 
smiles  and  gay  laughter  brought  joy  to  his  heart.  The  weary  traveler,  the 
beggar,  the  sick  and  the  sorrowful  all  found  cheer  and  comfort  under  his 
roof  and  abundant  food  at  his  table.  Joy  and  deep  peace  came  into  his  life 
as  he  saw  the  cheer  and  gladness  of  his  home  make  bright  the  sad  heart  of 
his  fellow-beings. 

The  old  man  was  once  visited  by  a  beautiful  Angel  Presence.  Two  nights 
the  angel  came  in  the  midst  of  a  wonderful  light. 

2.  Motivating  Question  to  Guide  the  Silent  Study. 

What  did  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  through  the  Angel  Presence,  find  out? 

3.  Class  Discussion  and  Reading. 
(Thought-provoking  questions.) 

(1)  Abou  Ben  Adhem  Awakes. 

From  what  kind  of  dream  did  Abou  Ben  Adhem  awake?  Why? 

(2)  The  Angel's  First  Visit. 

Who  came  into  the  room?  How  did  the  room  appear?  How  did  Abou  Ben 
Adhem  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  angel?  Why?  What  was  written  "in  the 
book  of  gold?"  What  was  the  conversation  between  Ben  Adhem  and  the 
angel?  How  did  he  feel  when  he  found  that  his  name  was  not  among  those 
who  loved  the  Lord?  What  request  did  he  make?  Why  did  he  speak 
"cheerily  still?" 
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(3)  The  Angel's  Second  Visit. 

How  did  the  angel  come?  Why?  What  did  this  show?  Where  was  Abou 
Ben  Adhem's  name?  Why?  What  message  did  God,  through  the  Angel 
Presence,  send  Ben  Adhem?  Why  did  the  poet  say,  "May  his  tribe  increase!" 

(4)  What  truth  do  we  learn  from  God's  acceptance  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem's 
serving  and  loving  his  fellow  man?  What  is  the  one  true  way  of  loving  and 
serving  God?    In  what  words  in  the  Bible  has  God  said  this? 

4.  Additional  readings  emphasizing  the  same  truth: 
Luke  X,  25-37 — Story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Matthew  XXV,  34-46. 
Ruskin — The  King  of.  the  Golden  River. 
Lowell — Yussouf. 

Wyche — The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher  in  "Story  Telling  for  Upper 
Grade  Teachers." 

Bryce — Blind  Bartimaeus  in  "Story  Telling  for  Upper  Grade  Teachers." 

"Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades"  by  Halliburton  and  Smith,  published  by 
Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  New  York,  is  a  most  excellent  guide  for  the 
lessons  in  poetry.  Several  of  the  poems  in  the  seventh  reader,  given  in  this 
list,  are  carefully  worked  out  in  this  little  volume.    Price  68c. 

Klapper's  "Teaching  Children  to  Read"  and  Chubb's  "Teaching  of  English" 
will  be  helpful  to  the  instructor. 

VI.  Children's  Literature. 

Each  student  should  be  required  to  read  outside  of  class  at  least  five 
books  from  the  library,  and  then  reproduce  the  story,  reading  some  favorite 
scene  to  the  class.  There  will  be  a  library  in  connection  with  each  sum- 
mer school.  The  books  for  outside  reading  should  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing list: 


Arabian  Nights  Stories. 

Baldwin — Old  Greek  Stories. 

Brown— In  the  Days  of  Giants. 

Browne — Granny's  Wonderful  Chair. 

Carroll — Alice's  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland. 

Carpenter — Hellenic  Tales. 

Church — Iliad  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Collodi — Adventures  of  Pinnocchio. 

Cook — Story  of  Ulysses. 

Craik — Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 

Craik — The  Little  Lame  Prince 

Foster  &  Cummings — Asgard  Stories. 

Francillon — Gods    and    Heroes;  or 
Kingdom  of  Jupiter. 

Greene — Legends  of  King  Arthur  and 
His  Court. 

Harris — Uncle  Remus,    Songs  and 
Sayings. 

Hawthorne — Wonder  book. 

Hawthorne — Tanglewood  Tales. 

Ingelow — Mopsa,  The  Fairy. 

Irving — Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
2 


Jacobs — Old  English  Fairy  Tales. 
Jatakas — Jataka  Tales,  Ed.  Babbitt 
Kingsley — Water  Babies 
Kingsley — Greek  Heroes. 
Lagerlof — Wonderful  Adventures  of 
Nils. 

MacDonald — Princess   and  the  Gob- 
lin. 

MacDonald — At  the  Back  of  North 
Wind. 

Musset— Mr.     Wind     and  Madam 
Rain. 

Pyle — Merry  Adventures   of  Robin 
Hood. 

Pyle — Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights. 

Richards — The     Pig    Brother  and 

Other  Stories  and  Fables. 
Ruskin — King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Scudder — The  Book  of  Legends. 
Scudder — Children's  Book. 
Skinner — Tales  and  Plays  of  Robin 

Hood. 

Thackeray — The  Rose  and  the  Ring. 
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Bible  Stories. 

Bible  for  Young  People,  arranged  from     Gillie — The  Story  of  Stories. 
King  James  Version  by  Gilder. 


Nature— Animal  Stories. 


Ingersoll — Book  of  the  Ocean. 
Morgan — Boy  Electrician. 
Miller — First  Book  of  Birds.  (School 
Edition.) 

Burroughs — Squirrels     and  Other 
Fur  Bearers. 


Schwartz — Wilderness  Babies. 
Brown — Rab  and  His  Friends. 
Kipling — Jungle  Book  I-II. 
Seton — Biography  of  a  Grizzly. 
Seton — Krag  and  John  Bear. 
Seton — Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known 


Poetry. 


Blake  &  Alexander — Graded  Poetry 
Readers. 

Chisholm — The   Golden  Staircase. 
Scudder — Verse  and   Prose   for  Be- 
ginners in  Reading. 
Stevenson — Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 


Lucas — Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 
Repplier — Book  of  Famous  Verse. 
Wiggin  and  Smith — Posy  Ring. 
Wiggin  and    Smith — Golden  Num- 
bers. 


Stories. 


Aanrud — Lisbeth  Longfrock. 
Alcott— Little  Men. 
Alcott — Little  Women. 
Alcott — Eight  Cousins. 
Alcott— Old  Fashioned  Girl. 
Aldrich — Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 
Barbour — Crimson  Sweater. 
Baylor — Jaun  and  Jaunita. 
Bennett — Master  Skylark. 
Boyeson — Against  Heavy  Odds. 
Brown — The  Lonesomest  Doll. 
Bunyan — Pilgrims  Progress. 
Clemens — Adventures  of  Tom  Saw- 
yer. 

Clemens — The  Prince  and  the  Pau- 
per. 

Cooper — The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Craik — John   Halifax — Gentleman. 

Dana — Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

Defoe — Robinson  Crusoe. 

Dickens — Christmas  Carol  and 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Dodge — Hans  Brinker. 

Duncan — Adventures   of   Billy  Top- 
sail. 

Duncan — Story  of  Sonny  Sahib. 
Eggleston — Hoosier  School  Boy. 
Eggleston — Hoosier.  Schoolmaster. 
Ewing — Jackanapes   and  Other 
Stories. 

Ewing — Jan  of  the  Windmill. 


Greene — With  Spurs  of  Gold. 
Hale — Man  Without  a  Country. 
Hale — Peterkin  Papers. 
Hughes — Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 
Jackson — -Nelly's    Silver  Mine. 
Kipling — Captains  Courageous. 
Le  Ramee — Dog  of  Flanders. 
Maeterlinck — Bluebird  for  Children. 
Masefield — Jim  Davis. 
Ollivant— Bob,  Son  of  Battle. 
Otis— Toby  Tyler. 

Page — Tommy  Trot's  Visit  to  Santa 
Claus. 

Page — Two  Little  Confederates. 
Page — Among  the  Camps. 
Parkman — The  Oregon  Trail. 
Pyle — Men  of  Iron. 
Richards — Captain  January. 
Scott — Ivanhoe. 

Spyri— Heidi,  tr.  by  H.  B.  Dole. 
Spyri— Moni,  The  Goat  Boy,  tr.  by 

E.  F.  King. 
Stein — Christmas  Porringer. 
Stevenson — Treasure  Island. 
Swift — Gulliver's  Travels. 
Verne— Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 

Under  the  Sea, 
Wiggin — The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 
Wiggin  —  Rebecca     of  Sunnybrook 

Farm. 

Zwilgmeyer — Johnny  Blossom. 


BlOORAPHY. 


Baldwin — An    American     Book  of 

Golden  Deeds. 
Baldwin — Four   Great  Americans. 
Gilbert — More  than  Conquerers. 
Richards — Florence  Nightingale,  the 

Angel  of  the  Crimea. 


Scudder — George  Washington. 
Tappan — Old  World  Hero  Stories. 
Tappan — When  Knights  Were  Bold. 
Eastman — Wigwam   Evenings  (Sch. 
Ed.) 
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VII.  Helps  to  Oral  Expression. 

There  are  certain  mechanical  phases  of  reading  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
Oral  reading  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  Incorrect  pronunciation, 
and  indistinct  articulation  absolutely  prevent  the  proper  expression  of  the 
meaning  of  a  selection. 

The  following  lessons  have  been  prepared  as  drills  to  help  oral  expression. 
It  is  suggested  that  two  or  three  lessons,  requiring  but  a  few  minutes,  be 
given  each  week.  The  suggestions  are  addressed  to  the  students,  so  that  the 
exercises  may  be  used  on  class. 

A.  Lessons  in  Pronunciation. 


A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

Sounds  of  A 

Sounds  of  I 

Other  sounds 

a"  as  in  pale 

I  as  in  Ice 

of  vowels 

a"  as  in  senate 

I  as  in  HI 

00  as  in  f  0(3d 

a   oa  in  PH  "TP 

ou  as  in  v-iOjl  kj 

6t)  as  in-f6t»t 

ft  as  in  £m 

OU  as  in  OUt 

Sounds  of  0 

&  as  in  ^CCOUnt 

01  as  in  Oil 

0  as  in  old 

a  as  in  arm 

a  as  in  aSK 

o  as  in  obey 

a  as  in  SOfa 

6  as  in  6rb 

Sounds  of 

6  as  in  6dd 

consonants 

5  as  in  S<5f  t 

ch  as  in  chair 

Sounds  of  E 

6  as  in  connect 

g    as  in  gO 

e  as  in  eve 

ng  as  in  sing 

e  as  in  event 

Sounds  of  U 

1]    as  in  irjk 

6  as  in  2nd 

U  as  in  USO 

tk  as  in  thin 

e  as  in  recent 

u  as  in  unite 

tu  as  in  nature 

e  as  in  maker 

U  as  ;n  urn 

du  as  in  verdure 

n  makes  the 

U  as  ?n  lip 

preceding 

iX  as  in  circtfs 

vowel  nasal 

u  as  in  menii 

zh  as  in  azure 
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Suggestions  to  the  students: 

1.  Practice  giving  the  more  common  elementary  sounds. 

2.  Study  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks. 

3.  Use  the  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  of  all  words  of  which  you  are 

not  sure. 

4.  Practice  correct  pronunciation  in  every-day  speech.    List  the  words 

mispronounced  by  yourself  and  the  other  students  in  this  class.  Say 
these  words  over  at  least  three  times  each  day  until  the  habit  of  cor- 
rect pronunciation  is  firmly  fixed. 

5.  With  the  help  of  the  dictionary,  test  yourself  on  the  following  words, 

which  are  often  mispronounced: 


o  \\f\  om  pn 

<X  VJ  \X  \J  111  V-  11 

POl  11TT1  n 

v  '  '  l  \X  1X1 11 

Vi  ori  yon 

11  Wl 

accept 

corps 

hypocrisy 

acclimated 

courier 

interesting 

adept 

courtesy 

inquiry 

adult 

combatant 

just 

again 

ocrnt  T*a  rv 

V/v^llvl  Cl  1  J 

juvenile 

a  m  pn  fi  nl  p 

11 1  C~  1 1  cl  I  )  I  C 

pfttpri  p 

V  \J  LCI  1 

leisure 

asphalt 

data 

lever 

athlete 

decade 

literature 

Arab 

deficit 

many 

Arctic 

depot 

museum 

bade 

depths 

memory 

been 

detail 

new 

biography 

docile 

often 

bicycle 

dog 

pin 

biology 

duty 

pen 

blouse 

encore 

piano 

bouquet 

envelope 

pretty 

bravado 

epoch 

recess 

brigand 

faucet 

recognize 

bulk 

finance 

rinse 

calm 

gape 

route 

canine 

genuine 

sirup 

catch 

granary 

theatre 

cayenne 

harass 

toward 

chastisement 

haunt 

umbrella 

clique 

herb 

window 

cleanly 

hotel 

vaudeville 

B.  Lessons  in  Articulation. 

Proper  articulation,  or  clear  speaking,  requires  one  to  sound  distinctly 
the  consonants,  to  separate  the  syllables,  and  to  separate  the  words.  Bring 
out  final  t's  and  tit's,  and  do  not  mumble  your  words. 

Exercises. 

Practice  reading  the  following  sentences,  and  be  careful  to  articulate  very 
distinctly. 

1.  Milestones  mark  the  march  of  time. 

2.  Geese  cackle,  cattle  low,  crows  caw,  cocks  crow. 

3.  Bring  me  some  ice,  not  some  mice. 

4.  A  big  black  bug  bit  a  big  black  bear. 

5.  Bring  a  bit  of  buttered  brown  bran  bread. 

6.  Dick  dipped  a  tippet  in  the  dipper  and  dripped  it. 

7.  The  fading  flowers  breathe  forth  fresh  fragrance. 
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8.  Should  such  shapely  sashes  shabby  stitches  show? 

9.  Henry  Hingham  has  hung  his  harp  on  the  hook  where  he  hitherto  hung 

his  hoop. 

10.  Curtis  Kirkham  Karnes  cruelly  kept  the  kite  while  his  cousin  Catherine 

Kennedy  cried. 

11.  She  says  she  shall  sew  a  sheet. 

12.  Through  the  street  the  strident  stripling  strides. 

13.  If  one  of  the  twines  of  a  twist  do  untwist, 

The  twine  that  untwisteth,  untwisteth  the  twist. 

14.  With  stoutest  wrists  and  loudest  boasts, 
He  thrusts  his  fists  against  the  posts, 
And  still  insists  he  sees  the  ghosts. 

Practice  separating  distinctly  the  syllables  in  the  following  words: 
Government,   citizenship,  geography,  zoology,   athletics    (three  syllables 
only),  momentarily,  chronological,  incomparable,  necessarily,  instrumental- 
ity, irrefragibility,  colloquially,  temporarily,  disciplianarian,  authoritatively, 
inexplicable,  congratulatory,  monocotyledonous. 

C.  Lessons  in  Phrasing. 

Certain  groups  of  words  in  reading  should  be  given  in  a  single  breath 
without  pausing.  The  words  in  such  groups  constitute  an  idea.  Between 
the  groups  pauses  occur.  Care  must  be  taken  to  express  ideas  and  not  to 
voice  single  words.  We  should  remember  that  the  sense,  alone,  determines 
the  group. 

EXEECISES 

In  the  following  selections  the  vertical  lines  separate  the  words  into 
groups  or  phrases.    Read  by  pausing  at  the  vertical  lines,  l>ut  nowhere  else: 

1.  He  laughs  best  |  who  laughs  last. 

2.  Oh,  the  circus-day  Parade!  |  How  the  bugles  played  and  played!  | 

And  how  the  glossy  horses  tossed  their  flossy  manes  and  neighed  ] 
As  the  rattle  and  the  rime  of  the  tenor  drummer's  time  . 
Filled  all  the  hungry  hearts  of  us  with  melody  sublime! 

3.  Comrades,  |  leave  me  here  a  little,  |  while 

as  yet  'tis  early  morn,  | 
Leave  me  here,  |  and  when  you  want  me  |  sound  upon  the  bugle  horn. 

4.  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  |  I  shall  not  want.  |  He  maketh  me  to  lie 

down  in  green  pastures,  |  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  | 
He  restoreth  my  soul;  |  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  Name's  sake.  |  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  |  I  will  fear  no  evil:  |  for  thou  art  with  me;  [  thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.  | 

5.  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  |  pur  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 

continent  |  a  new  nation,  |  conceived  in  liberty,  |  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  |  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

6.  It  is  suggested  that  additional  exercises  in  phrasing  be  given  from 

selections  in  the  seventh  reader. 
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(English  csl) — COMPOSITION  AND  SPELLING 

Text:    Practical  English,  Book  I,  and  Studies  in  English,  Book  II, 
Robbins  and  Row, 
or 

Good  English,  Book  III,  Elson  and  Marsh. 

Purposes:  This  is  essentially  a  course  in  oral  and  written  composition, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  should  be  spent  on  oral  work,  for  if 
the  oral  work  is  properly  done,  the  difficulties  of  securing  correct  written 
work  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Among  the  purposes  that  instructors  should  strive  to  accomplish  are: 

1.  To  give  training  in  close  observation  and  reflection  on  the  common 

every-day  experiences  of  the  life  around  us,  for  the  best  motives  for 
expression  come  from  life  interests  and  activities. 

2.  To  give  expression  to  these  thoughts  in  correct  and  forceful  English 

whenever  the  occasion  presents  itself. 

3.  To  be  able  to  express  in  writing  somewhat  of  the  writer's  own  thoughts 

and  feelings,  and  to  do  this  clearly  and  correctly  without  gram- 
matical errors  and  without  misspelled  words. 

4.  To  develop  and  enrich  the  content  of  the  pupil's  mind  through  an 

appreciation  of  that  which  is  choice  in  literature,  poems  and  pic- 
tures. Through  a  study  of  literature,  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  choice  wording,  to  the  end  that  the 
vocabulary  of  student  pupils  may  be  broadened  and  enriched,  and 
that  students  may  attain  some  skill  in  variety  of  expression. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  class  should  be  conducive  to  free  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  work  should  be 
such  that  the  class  period  should  be  conceived  of  as  a  meeting  for  discus- 
sion rather  than  as  a  stiff  and  formal  recitation.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  course  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  incorrect  speech.  There 
should  be  training  given  to  develop  the  "sentence  sense,"  which  enables 
students  to  recognize  the  sentence  as  a  complete  unit  of  thought,  as  well  as 
training  which  enables  them  to  recognize  and  use  the  different  types  of 
sentences.  There  should  be  exercises  which  develop  the  "paragraph  sense," 
exercises  in  which  a  single  point  is  selected  for  interesting  development.  En- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  development  of  creative  work — to  the 
writing  of  original  stories  and  poems. 

The  topics  here  given  are  suggestive  only,  as  the  course  should  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  class.  It  is  advisable  to  give  a  lesson  in  the  beginning 
rather  broad  in  scope  with  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  needs  and  determin- 
ing the  procedure.  Such  grammatical  principles  as  are  needful  for  correct 
speaking  and  writing  should  be  taught. 
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Growth  in  Language  Power  May  be  Secured  Through  the  Following 
Means: 

1.  Story  Telling. 

a.  Reproduction; 

b.  Relating  happenings  in  every-day  experience; 

c.  Original  stories — use  fables  or  short  stories  for  models. 

Sources  of  material: 

Simple  fables  and  stories. 

Selections  from  the  texts  are  here  given,  or  any  other  suitable  mate- 
rial may  be  used. 

Good  English,  Book  III,  pp.  14,  75,  118,  131,  171,  236,  285. 
or  Practical  English  I,  pp.  51,  80,  88,  107,  173. 

2.  Picture  Study. 

a.  For  appreciation; 

b.  For  its  story  value; 

c.  For  growth  in  language  power. 

Sources  of  material: 

Good  English  (frontispiece),  pp.  44,  170,  180,  238,  284. 
Practical  English,  Book  I,  pp.  73,  112,  125,  145,  209. 

3.  Dramatization. 

a.  Original  presentation; 

b.  Writing  simple  plays. 

4.  Literature. 

a.  For  appreciation; 

b.  For  interpretation; 

c.  For  standards; 

d.  For  structure. 

Sources  of  material: 

Good  English,  pp.  48,  54,  66,  111,  165,  182,  193,  199,  210,  218,  253,  261, 
265,  275. 

Essential  Studies:    Study  126;  Study  177,  and  p.  204. 

o.  Poems. 

a.  For  music; 

b.  For  pictures; 

c.  For  power  to  inspire; 

d.  For  structure. 

Sources  of  material: 

Good  English,  pp.  48,  193,  253,  275. 

Robbins  &  Row  Studies  126,  177,  and  p.  204. 

or  Selections  from  Seventh  Reader. 
North  Carolina  Education,  January  and  February,  1922. 
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6.  Composition. 

Oral. 

Students  should  be  trained  to  stand  at  ease  before  a  group  and  talk 
for  a  minute  or  two  upon  a  subject  familiar,  using  simple,  correct 
and  convincing  English,  with  clear  enunciation  and  natural  tone 
of  voice. 

Reference : 

Sheridan,  Speaking  and  Writing  English,  pp.  1-8. 
The  Mastery  of  the  Sentence,  Sheridan  40-43. 
Standards  for  Oral  Composition,  Sheridan  133-135. 

Use  the  four  forms  of  discourse: 

a.  Narration; 

b.  Description; 

c.  Exposition; 

d.  Argument. 

Sources  of  material: 

The  topic,  "Current  Events,"  which  runs  throughout  Good  English 

III  is  suggestive  for  oral  composition. 
Pages  319-322  in  Good  English  III,  contain  suggestive  themes  for 

oral  and  written  composition. 

Written. 

Attention  to  form: 

a.  Title  on  first  line; 

b.  No  period  after  title; 

c.  One  line  left  blank  between  title  and  composition; 

d.  First  line  of  every  paragraph  indented; 

e.  Left-hand  margin — one  inch; 

f.  Legible  handwriting. 

Sources  of  material: 

a.  Narration  of  personal  experiences,  real  or  imaginary; 

b.  Projects  of  explanation — directions,  games,  etc.,  for  the  class  to 

try  out; 

c.  Stories  of  description; 

d.  Report  on  books  or  stories  read  outside  of  class,  following  a  given 

outline; 

e.  Picture  study. 

Letter-writing: 

a.  Study  of  form. 

b.  Social  letters; 

c.  Business  letters. 

Paragraph  structure: 

Form,  indentation,  margin; 

Study  paragraph  for  clearness,  secured  by: 

a.  Topic  sentence; 

b.  Developing  sentence; 

c.  Rounding  out  sentence. 
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Each  sentence  should  follow  naturally  from  the  one  preceding.  Each 

sentence  takes  one  step  forward  in  line  of  thought. 
Sheridan,  11-16,  26-27,  35-37. 
Construction  of  simple  outlines: 

a.  By  class  cooperation: 

b.  By  individuals. 

How  to  judge  a  Composition: 

Read  the  entire  composition  through. 

Is  it  interesting? 

What  makes  it  so? 

Does  the  writer  hold  to  his  subject? 

Does  the  writer  put  in  anything  that  is  unnecessary? 

Mention  any  new  and  apt  expressions  used. 

Indicate  a  particularly  good  sentence. 

Indicate  poor  and  incomplete  sentences  and  help  the  writer  to 
recast  them. 

Is  the  composition  well  capitalized  and  punctuated? 
Are  the  words  spelled  correctly? 
Correct  any  grammatical  errors. 

Themes  for  Oral  and  Written  Composition: 

Good  English  III,  pp.  319-322. 
Creative  work: 

a.  Original  Stories; 

b.  Verse  Writing.    Leiper,  pp.  119-122. 

References: 

Sheridan — Speaking  and  Writing  English. 
Leiper — Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Course  of  Study— Baltimore  Co.  (Md.),  pp.  111-140. 
Cross  and  Statler — Stories  for  Upper-grade  Teachers. 
Haliburton  and  Smith — Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades. 
Klapper — The  Teaching  of  English. 

Rapeer — How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  School  Subjects,  Chap.  IV. 

Bolenius — Everyday  English  Composition. 

Lewis  and  Hosic — Practical  English  for  High  Schools. 

Briggs  and  McKinney — A  Second  Book  of  Composition. 

ERRORS  IN  WRITTEN  ENGLISH  TO  AVOID 

1.  No  sentence — subject  or  predicate  left  out. 

2.  Extravagant  use  of  connectives,  making  long  sentences. 

3.  Wrong  use  of  article — a  or  an. 

4.  Nonagreement  in  person  and  number  of  subject  and  predicate. 

5.  Nonagreement  when  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  nouns  or  pronouns 

connected  by  "and." 

6.  Nonagreement  when  subject  is  a  collective  noun. 

7.  Wrong  formation  of  possessive  case — nouns,  pronouns. 

8.  Errors  in  the  pronoun  in  the  objective  case. 

9.  Agreement  of  pronoun  with  antecedent  in  gender,  number  and  person. 
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10.  Wrong  tense  forms. 

11.  Errors  in  use  of  "shall"  or  "will";  of  "lie"  and  "lay";  of  "set"  and  "sit." 

12.  Use  of  adjectives  when  adverbs  are  required. 

13.  Use  of  "them"  for  "those." 

14.  Use  of  two  negatives. 

15.  Confusion  in  use  of  "who,"  "which"  and  "that." 

16.  Use  of  "between"  for  "among." 

17.  Misuse  of  prepositions. 

18.  Use  of  superfluous  words. 

SPELLING 

Text:    The  New  World  Speller,  Book  II, 
or 

The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  II. 

The  needs  of  the  class  and  of  individuals  will  determine  the  work  done  in 
spelling.  The  aim  should  be:  that  students  spell  correctly  the  fundamental 
vocabulary  for  writing.  Therefore,  a  careful  study  of  all  written  work  will 
reveal  the  needs. 

The  teaching  of  spelling  should  conform  to  recent  study  and  investigation 
of  the  best  methods  of  practice.  The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  II,  provides 
material  and  for  drill  in  an  organized  way.  Helpful  directions  for  teaching 
are  given  in  the  preface  and  appendix  and  throughout  the  book.  A  study  of 
diacritical  marks  should  be  made,  and  the  dictionary  should  be  constantly  at 
hand  to  refer  to  for  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
words.  Drills  should  be  given  to  secure  ease  and  independence  in  the  loca- 
tion of  words. 

A  study  of  a  classification  of  spelling  errors  made  should  strengthen  the 
power  of  alert  and  close  attention  to  the  form  and  sound  of  words  and 
thereby  strengthen  the  ability  to  spell. 

Reference:    The  Teaching  of  Spelling — Tidyman.    World  Book  Co. 

(English   csl3) — GRAMMAR 

Text:    Studies  in  English,  Book  II,  Robbins  and  Row, 

or 

Good  English,  Book  III,  Elson  and  Marsh. 

Introduction.  There  is  the  law  of  language,  which  is  the  basis  of  correct 
speech,  and  there  are  certain  elementary  principles  of  grammar  that  every 
teacher  of  children  should  know.  It  is  essential  to  distinguish  one  part  of 
speech  from  another;  to  use  the  parts  of  speech,  and  such  inflected  forms  as 
they  have,  correctly;  to  recognize  the  grammatical  relationships  of  the 
words,  phrases  and  clauses  in  a  sentence;  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  distin- 
guish a  complete  sentence  from  a  phrase  or  clause. 

The  actual  needs  of  the  student  teachers  should  determine  relative  empha- 
sis, and  the  exercises  used  should  grow  out  of  a  study  of  the  needs.  In 
order  to  develop  correct  grammatical  usage  which  will  function  in  every-day 
speech  and  writing,  the  applications  should  be  concrete  and  practical. 

The  topics  here  given  cover  the  subject-matter  given  in  Studies  in  English, 
Book  II,  and  in  Good  English,  Book  III.  Attention  is  called  to  the  excellent 
summaries  in  Good  English,  Book  III,  on  pages  173-178;  and  333-372. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  OF  WORK 

I.  Sentence  Structure. 

Sentences — Classified  according  to  purpose  as  declarative,  interrogative, 
imperative,  exclamatory. 

1.  Simple  sentence — classified  according  to  form: 

Contains  but  one  statement  or  one  question. 
Essential  elements  of  the  sentence. 

a.  Subject — simple,  complete,  compound   (infinitive  phrases 

and  noun  clause — for  later  work). 

b.  Predicate — simple,  complete,  compound. 

The  order  of  a  sentence — Natural  order,  Transposed  order. 
Modifiers — considered  a  means  of  expansion  of  thought. 

a.  Adjective  (word,  phrase). 

(Expand  adjective,  word  or  phrase  modifier  into  adjec- 
tive clause.) 

b.  Adverbial  (word,  phrase). 

(Expand  adverb,  word  or  phrase  modifier  into  advert  ial 
clause.) 

c.  Explanatory  (appositive) . 

Study  of  phrases  and  clauses,  and  their  use  in  a  given  sentence. 
The  placing  of  phrases  for  clearness  in  sentence. 

2.  Complex  sentence — contains  principal  clause  and  one  or  more 

subordinate  clauses.  Function  of  subordinate  clause,  clearness, 
variety,  economy  of  words. 

3.  Compound  sentence — contains  two  or  more  independent  clauses. 

Value  in  summing  up  or  in  balancing  statements. 
Drills  for  clearness  and  variety  in  the  sentence. 

II.  The  Parts  of  Speech. 

1.  The  Noun. 

Classification:  Common,  proper,  collective. 
Gender,  Number,  and  Case  uses. 

2.  The  Pronoun. 

Classification:  Personal,  possessive,  relative,  interrogative,  demon- 
strative, indefinite. 
Person,  Gender,  Number,  and  Case  uses. 

How  pronouns  function: 

a.  For  less  clumsy  construction; 

b.  For  correct  number  form; 

c.  For  correct  gender; 

d.  For  agreement  with  antecedent. 

Drill  for  correct  pronoun  forms: 

(1)  Nominative  form  for  subject  and  predicate  pronoun. 

(2)  Objective  form  for  objects  of  any  kind. 
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3.  The  Adjective. 

Classification:    Descriptive,  limiting. 
The  predicate  adjective. 

Some  words  may  be  either  pronouns  or  adjectives,  according  to 
use  in  a  sentence. 

How  adjectives  function: 

a.  For  enrichment  of  language; 

b.  For  better  construction  and  arrangement;* 

c.  For  correct  comparison. 

4.  The  Verb. 

(1)  Kinds — according  to  use: 

Transitive,  intransitive,  copulative. 
According  to  form: 

Regular;  irregular. 
Study  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  selecting  those  most 

commonly  misused  for  drill. 
Auxiliary  or  helping  verbs. 

(2)  Tense  (six  forms).    Voice.  ; 

(3)  Emphasis  on  agreement  of  verb  with  its  subject. 
How  verbs  function: 

a.  For  correct  time; 

b.  For  agreement  with  subject  in  number  and  person; 

c.  For  use  of  correct  verb  form. 
Verbals: 

a.  The  participle; 

b.  The  gerund: 

c.  The  infinitive. 

5.  The  Adverb. 

(1)  Used  to  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective  or  another  adverb; 

(2)  Classification  according  to  meaning; 

(3)  Used  as  a  connection; 

(4)  Shows  comparison. 

Drills  to  distinguish  adverbs  from  adjectives. 

6.  The  Preposition. 

Uses:  For  better  construction  and  close  relationship  of  the  modify- 
ing elements  in  a  sentence. 

Drills  for  correct  preposition — relation  to  objective  case  and  pro- 
nouns which  they  govern. 

7.  The  Conjunction. 

Kinds:  Coordinating,  subordinating. 
Drill  for  proper  conjunctions. 

8.  The  Interjection. 

Function — emphasis  and  surprise. 
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III.  Rules  for  Punctuation. 

1.  A  period  should  be  used  after  a  declarative  and  an  imperative 

sentence. 

2.  An  exclamation  point  should  be  used  after  an  exclamatory  ex- 

pression. 

3.  An  interrogation  point  should  be  used  after  a  question. 

4.  A  comma  should  be  used  to  set  off  the  name  of  a  person  addressed. 

5.  A  comma  should  be  used  between  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in 

a  series  unless  all  are  joined  by  connecting  words. 

6.  A  participle  or  a  participial  or  adjective  group,  at  the  beginning  of 

a  sentence  is  set  off  by  a  comma. 

7.  Groups  of  words  placed  between  essential  parts  of  the  sentence,  and 

so  breaking  its  continuity,  are  set  off  by  commas. 

8.  An  adverbial  clause,  unless  very  short  and  very  closely  related  to 

the  main  clause,  is  separated  from  it  by  commas. 

9.  The  parts  of  a  compound  sentence,  if  fairly  long  and  containing 

dependent  clauses,  are  separated  by  semicolons;  if  short  and 
simple,  they  are  separated  by  commas. 

10.  A  noun  in  apposition  should  be  set  off  from  the  word  it  modifies  by 

commas. 

11.  "Yes"  and  "No"  should  be  followed  by  a  comma,  unless  they  end 

a  sentence. 

12.  Direct  quotations  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 

by  commas. 

13.  Quotation  marks  should  enclose  direct  quotations.    A  quotation 

within  a  quotation  is  enclosed  in  single  quotation  marks. 

14.  An  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate  the  possessive  case,  except  in  the 

case  of  pronouns. 

15.  An  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate  the  omission  of  one  or  more  let- 

ters in  a  word. 

16.  A  hyphen  is  used  to  separate  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  or  to 

mark  the  division  of  syllables. 

17.  Marks  of  parenthesis,  (  ),  are  used  to  enclose  an  expression  inserted 

in  the  body  of  a  sentence  with  which  it  has  no  connection  in  con- 
struction. 

Reference  books  for  teachers'  use: 
Live  Language  Lessons,  Book  III.    University  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Advanced  English  Grammar.    Kittredge  and  Farley.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Sentence  and  Theme.    Ward.    Scott-Foresman  &  Co. 

Practical  English  for  High  Schools.    Lewis  and  Hosic.    American  Book  Co. 
Every-day  English  Composition.    Bolenius.    American  Book  Co. 
Sixteenth  Year  Book  of  National  Society  for  Study  of  Education — Page  85; 
"Minimal  Essentials  in  Elementary  Language  and  Grammar." 
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(Geog.  csl5) — GEOGRAPHY 

Text:    Essentials  of  Geography.    Brigham  and  McFarlane,  Book  II. 
Supplementary  text:  Human  Geography.    Smith.    Book  I. 

In  preparing  the  following  outline  for  the  study  of  geography  in  the  county 
summer  schools  the  following  facts  have  been  considered: 

First,  the  teacher-student  should  be  taught  the  use  of  the  new  text,  "Essen- 
tials in  Geography,"  and  the  supplementary  text,  "Human  Geography."  The 
following  brief  outlines  of  North  America  and  the  United  States  are  based 
upon  the  text,  "Essentials  in  Geography,"  Book  I,  and  this  book,  together 
with  "Human  Geography,"  Book  I,  and  "Essentials  in  Geography,"  Book  II, 
should  furnish  abundant  materials  for  studying  these  outlines. 

Second,  that  the  teacher-student  should  be  able  to  take  to  her  pupils 
definite  and  worth-while  information  concerning  the  geography  of  their 
own  State.  The  process  as  outlined,  for  gaining  this  information  concern- 
ing North  Carolina,  may  be  used  in  the  study  of  any  country,  section  or 
state. 

Third,  the  project  studies  in  the  outline  are  based  upon  distribution  of 
products  in  North  Carolina,  since  this  subject  vitally  affects  all  sections  and 
all  classes  of  people  in  our  State.  In  order  that  teachers  and  pupils  all  over 
North  Carolina  may  understand  something  of  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  in  order  that  there  may  be  created  an  intelligent  background  for 
discussion  as  this  question  is  taken  up  from  time  to  time,  the  problem  of 
distribution  is  outlined  at  length.  A  great  part  of  the  session  should  be 
given  to  the  outline  relating  to  North  Carolina.  For  this  study  maps  and 
pictures  of  North  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina's  industries,  should  be  used. 
Parts  7  and  8  of  the  North  Carolina  outline  wrere  prepared  by  the  Division  of 
Markets  in  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture.  Especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  part  of  the  outline  and  much  time  devoted  to  it. 

I.  Continent — North  America. 

1.  Position: 

a.  Zones; 

b.  Bordering  waters; 

c.  Relation  to  other  continents. 

2.  Size  and  Form: 

a.  Compared  with  other  continents; 

b.  Approximate  measurements; 

c.  Indentations  of  coast; 

d.  Coastal  land  forms  and  islands. 

3.  Surface  Features: 

a.  Highlands; 

b.  Lowlands. 

4.  Rainfall  and  Drainage: 

a,  Prevailing  winds; 

b.  Rivers,  lakes  and  river  systems. 
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5.  Population  and  Industries: 

In  the  county  summer  school  it  is  planned  to  give  this  most  impor- 
%     tant  topic  only  a  very  general  treatment  with  reference  to  North 
America  and  the  United  States.    An  intensive  treatment  of  the 
topic  will  be  given  under  North  Carolina. 

6.  Countries  and  Boundaries: 

a.  United  States  and  Alaska; 

b.  Mexico; 

c.  Dominion  of  Canada; 

d.  Central  America; 

e.  West  Indies. 

II.  Country — The  United  States. 

1.  Position: 

a.  With  Reference  to  continent; 

b.  Boundaries; 

(1)  Physical  or  natural; 

(2)  Political  or  arbitrary. 

2.  Surface  Features: 

a.  Highlands; 

b.  Lowlands. 

3.  Rainfall  and  Drainage: 

a.  Prevailing  winds; 

b.  Rivers,  lakes  and  river  systems. 

4.  Climate: 

Study  briefly  climate  of  each  section,  noting  effect  on  population  and 
industries. 

5.  Population  and  Industries: 

(Note  1-5  above.) 

III.  State — North  Carolina. 

1.  Position: 

a.  With  reference  to  United  States; 

b.  With  reference  to  immediate  boundaries. 

2.  Size  and  Form: 

a.  General  shape; 

b.  Extent  in  miles,  etc. 

3.  Surface  Features  and  Drainage: 

a.  Mountain  or  western  section; 

(1)  Mountains,  hills  and  valleys; 

(2)  Springs,  creeks,  waterfalls,  rivers. 

b.  Piedmont  or  central  section; 

(1)  Hills,  uplands,  valleys; 

(2)  Rivers,  river  systems,  etc. 

c.  Tidewater  or  eastern  section. 

(1)  Valleys,  lowgrounds,  islands,  marshes; 

(2)  Rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  swamps,  sounds,  ocean. 
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4.  Climate: 

a.  Mountain  section; 

(1)  Rain,  wind,  frosts,  freezes,  snow,  etc.; 

(2)  Average  temperature,  extreme  temperature,  seasons,  etc. 

b.  Piedmont  or  central  section; 

(as  for  Section  a) 

c.  Tidewater  or  eastern  section. 

(as  for  Section  a) 

5.  Political  Divisions  and  Population: 

a.  Mountain  or  western  section; 

(1)  Counties,  cities  and  towns; 

(2)  Original  settlers,  present-day  citizens,  traits,  character- 

istics, etc. 

b.  Piedmont  or  central  section; 

(as  for  Section  a) 

c.  Tidewater  or  eastern  section. 

(as  for  Section  a) 

6.  Resources  and  Occupations: 

a.  Mountain  section; 

(1)  Timber,  minerals,  water  supply,  fertile  valleys,  mountain 

grass  fields,  climate; 

(2)  Lumbering,  mining,  fruit  growing,  late  vegetable  grow- 

ing, stock  raising,  dairying,  tourist  trades,  limited  agri- 
culture. 

b.  Central  section; 

(1)  Soil,  waterpower,  climate; 

(2)  Agriculture  (grain  and  tobacco,  and  cotton)  raising  food 

and  feedstuffs,  manufacturing. 

c.  Eastern  section. 

(1)  Rich  soil,  timber,  fish,  climate; 

(2)  Agriculture  (cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  peanuts),  truck  grow- 

ing, lumbering,  fishing. 

7.  Primary  Distribution  of  Raw  Products: 

a.  Mountain  section; 

(1)  Livestock: 

(a)  Home  consumption; 

(b)  Local  markets; 

(c)  Through  cattle  buyers; 

(d)  Cooperative  livestock  shipping  associations. 

(2)  Mining: 

(Trace  the  various  products  to  factories  using  them  as 
raw  materials.) 

(3)  Lumbering: 

(Trace  as  above.) 
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(4)  Dairying — the  various  products: 

(a)  Home  consumption; 

(b)  Local  markets; 

(c)  By-products  for  livestock; 

(d)  Creameries,  commercial; 

(e)  Cooperative  creameries; 

(f)  Cheese  factories. 

(5)  Fruits  and  vegetables: 

(a)  Home  and  local  consumption; 

(b)  To  tourist  centers; 

(c)  Through  local  buyers; 

(d)  To  commission  merchants; 

(e)  Cooperative  associations. 

b.  Piedmont  section; 

(1)  Grains: 

(a)  For  livestock; 

(b)  To  mills; 

(c)  Limited  production. 

(2)  Tobacco: 

(a)  The  auction  system; 

(b)  Tobacco  growers  cooperative  marketing  association 

(Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina). 

(3)  Cotton: 

(a)  Through  local  buyers; 

(b)  To  time  merchants; 

(c)  North  Carolina  State  Warehouse  System; 

(d)  Cotton  Growers  Cooperative  Marketing  Association 

(North  Carolina). 

(4)  Livestock: 

(a)  Same  as  a-(l),  part  7. 

(5)  Fruits  (south  central  portion)  : 

(a)  Home  consumption  and  local  trade; 

(Small  farm  orchards) 

(b)  Through  commission  merchants. 

(Commercial  orchards) 

c.  Tidewater  section: 

(1)  Cotton  (as  above); 

(2)  Tobacco  (as  above)  ; 

(3)  Corn; 

(a)  Home  and  local  consumption. 

(4)  Peanuts; 

(a)  To  local  buyers; 

(b)  To  commission  merchants; 

(c)  Virginia-Carolina  Peanut  Growers  Cooperative  Ex- 

change. 

(5)  Soybeans; 

(a)  Local  buyers; 

(b)  Direct  shipment. 
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(6)  Fishing; 

(Trace  to  markets) 

(7)  Lumbering. 

(Trace  to  markets) 

8.  Manufacturing — Secondary  Distribution  of  Finished  Products: 

a.  Mountain  section; 

(To  carry  out  the  idea  of  "Secondary  Distribution,"  arrange 
all  manufactures  by  sections  substantially  as  I  have  for  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  below.) 

b.  Piedmont  section; 

(1)  Tobacco: 

(a)  Redrying  plants; 

(b)  Storage; 

(c)  Factories; 

(d)  To  jobbers  and  wholesalers  and  thence  to  the  retail 

trade. 

(2)  Cotton: 

(a)  By  local  buyers  and  time  merchants  to — 

(1)  Brokers; 

(2)  Large  storage  houses; 

(3)  Mills   (mostly  local). 

(b)  Compression  and  storage. 

(c)  By  brokers  and  large  buyers  to — 

(1)  Local  mills; 

(2)  Northern  mills; 

(3)  Foreign  mills. 

(d)  Mills. 

(1)  Yarns; 

(2)  Cloth  to— 

(a)  Wholesalers; 

(b)  Government  factories. 

(3)  Cotton  seed: 

(a)  Seed; 

(b)  Oil  mills. 

(1)  Cottonseed  oil; 

(2)  Meal  cake,  etc. 

c.  Tidewater  section,  etc. 

References  and  Supplementary  Geographic  Reading 

Some  of  the  books  listed  below  will  be  on  hand  at  every  summer  school. 
These  are  books  which  children  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  should  read 
as  supplementary  and  reference  reading  in  connection  with  their  work  in 
geography.  In  order  that  the  students  in  the  summer  schools  may  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  a  number  of  such  books,  the  reading  of  four  books 
from  this  list  should  be  part  of  the  required  course  in  geography. 

Human  Geography,  Book  I.    J.  Russell  Smith. 

This  should  be  used  as  an  additional  text  by  the  students. 
Carpenter — North  America. 
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Allen— Industrial  Studies  of  The  United  States. 
Bachman — Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions. 
Carpenter — 

Africa. 

Asia. 

South  America. 

How  the  World  is  Housed. 

How  the  World  is  Clothed. 
Chamberlain — 

North  America. 

How  We  Are  Clothed. 

How  We  Are  Fed. 
McDonald  &  Dalrymple — 

Kathleen  in  Ireland. 

Manuel  in  Mexico. 

Rafael  in  Italy. 

Gerda  in  Sweden. 

At  the  Bank  of  the  North  Wind. 

Betty  in  Canada. 
Nixon-Roulet — Our  Little  Alaskan  Cousin. 
Brooks — 

True  Story  of  Columbus. 

First  Across  the  Continent. 
Smith — Eskimo  Stories. 
Headland — Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin. 
Koch — Little  Journey  Through  the  Great  Southwest. 
Seelye — Story  of  Columbus. 
Bayliss — Lolami. 

Eastman — Smoky  Day's  Wugwam  Evenings. 
Wade — Our  Little  Armenian  Cousin. 
Shaw — Discoverers  and  Explorers. 
Husted — Stories  of  Indian  Children. 
Perkins — 

Irish  Twins. 

Japanese  Twins. 

Eskimo  Twins. 

Dutch  Twins. 
Baldwin — Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest. 
Ingersoll — Book  of  the  Ocean. 
Pike — Our  Little  Panama  Cousin. 
Boyessen — Boyhood  in  Norway. 
Greene — Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines. 
Spyri — Heidi. 

(Arith.  cs21) — ARITHMETIC 

Text:    Wentworth-Smith  School  Arithmetics,  Book  III. 

The  simple  definite  purpose  of  the  course  followed  should  be  to  prepare  the 
student-teacher  to  interpret  the  problems  of  every-day  life,  and  to  solve  them 
speedily  and  accurately.  The  time  spent  and  the  amount  of  material  used 
should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  individual  members  of  any  given 
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class.  Each  topic  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.  The  work  herein  out- 
lined is  planned  to  give  a  thorough  review  of  the  four  fundamental  pro- 
cesses of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  with  integers, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  percentage,  and  simple  interest,  with  various 
applications. 

I.  The  Starting  Point. 

It  should  be  observed  that  students  entering  the  summer  school  have 
covered  the  great  essentials  in  arithmetic  so  far  as  the  operations  are  con- 
cerned, but  because  of  faulty  instruction  they  are  not  prepared  to  make 
applications  to  problems  of  daily  life.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
plenty  of  material  for  review  and  drill  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  in  order 
to  judge  the  ability  of  the  students,  and  to  give  such  individual  assistance 
as  is  required  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  class  may  start  on  approxi- 
mately the  same  level. 

1.  Review.    Text,  pages  1-25. 

a.  Reading  and  Writing  Numbers. 

b.  Fundamental  Operations  with  Integers  and  Decimals.    Special  at- 

tention to  oral  speed  drills.  Give  tests  and  continue  practice 
until  there  is  both  speed  and  accuracy.  It  is  the  sharp,  snappy 
oral  drill  that  makes  for  mental  alertness  and  efficiency.  Give 
practice  in  keeping  accounts  and  making  out  bills.    Insist  on 

neatness  in  the  work. 

{ 

c.  Fractions — Common  and  Decimal.    Use  a  great  deal  of  oral  work 

in  fractions.  It  is  necessary  to  the  thorough  grounding  in  this 
subject.  Use  fractions  with  small  denominators.  Practice  suffi- 
ciently in  changing  common  fractions  to  decimals.  On  the 
mechanical  side  speed  is  an  essential.  Use  practical  problems  to 
test  the  students'  real  understanding  of  rules  and  principles. 
See  that  the  use  of  the  decimal  point  is  clearly  understood.  Prove 
the  rule  for  marking  off  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the 
product  and  quotient. 

II.  Percentage.     Text,  pages  2  5-51. 

Treat  this  subject  fully  and  clearly.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  percentage 
is  simply  an  application  of  fractions.  Teach  the  equivalent  fractions  of 
certain  per  cents  of  numbers.  Three  important  kinds  of  problems  of  per- 
centage need  special  emphasis: 

The  first  problem  is  that  of  finding  a  required  per  cent  of  a  number. 

The  second  is  that  of  finding  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of  another. 

The  third  problem  is  that  of  finding  the  numbers  of  which  a  given  num- 
ber is  a  given  per  cent. 

These  should  be  drilled  upon  so  thoroughly  that  there  is  left  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  solution. 

In  applying  percentage  to  every  given  form  of  business,  be  sure  to  discuss 
fully  the  conditions  of  the  business  as  a  basis  for  understanding  the 
problems. 

While  the  applications  should  be  numerous  and  genuine  at  all  stages  of 
percentage,  there  are  certain  types  of  application  that  are  best  treated  sepa- 
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rateiy.  Such  types  include  discounts  on  bills  of  goods  and  of  bargain  sales, 
profit  and  loss,  and  interest  on  loans.  Since  these  applications  are  the  most 
important  ones  in  percentage,  they  should  have  special  attention.  See  text, 
pages  51-84. 

IIL  Practical  Measurements.    Text,  pages  85-145. 

The  student  has  already  met  with  various  forms  of  practical  measurements. 
This  course  in  the  summer  school  should  be  to  round  up — to  help  the 
student  take  stock  of  his  knowledge  of  the  topic  and  complete  his  equip- 
ment so  as  to  perform  automatically  the  most  important  work  in  mensura- 
tion that  arises  in  daily  life. 

The  large  features  are: 

1.  A  review  of  the  common  cases  already  familiar,  with  applications  to 

such  problems  as  have  relation  to  the  home,  to  measuring  land,  and 
to  the  simpler  industries. 

2.  The  simple  cases  of  building,  such  as  people  are  likely  to  meet. 

3.  The  drawing  of  plans  for  handwork  of  a  simple  kind. 

4.  The  understanding  and  use  of  ratio  and  proportion  as  treated  from 

the  modern  standpoint  and  relating  chiefly  to  simple  measurements. 

5.  The  study  of  such  real  problems  as  those  involving  the  circle  and 

the  most  familiar  solids. 

IV.  Suggestions. 

1.  All  arithmetic  should  be  concerned  with  the  every-day  life,  and  the 
student  should  be  sure  of  the  tools  with  which  to  work  in  connection  with 
per  cents  and  measurements.  Material  related  to  the  problems  of  the  home, 
the  farm,  of  the  city  and  of  industry  in  general  should  be  used.  See  pages 
123-148  of  the  text. 

2.  The  student  should  have  such  information  about  banks,  business  rela- 
tions, measurements,  and  our  relation  to  the  community  and  the  govern- 
ment, as  all  well  educated  citizens  should  have.  Such  information  is  most 
effectively  given  by  considering  large  topics. 

Instead  of  giving  a  number  of  abstract  problems  on  taxes,  give  simple 
problems  which  relate  to  school  activities,  the  signifiance  of  a  tax,  how  it  is 
assessed,  how  the  money  should  be  expended,  and  the  benefits  which  the 
community  should,  and  usually  does,  receive.  This  is  especially  necessary 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  problems  should  set  forth  the  meaning  of  gov- 
ernment bonds,  of  income  taxes,  and  of  government  economics. 

(Hygiene  cs29) — HEALTH,  HYGIENE,  AND  SANITATION 

Text:    Healthy  Living,  Book  II.  Winslow. 

For  this  outline  we  are  indebted  to  the  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

The  course,  as  here  outlined,  is  based  on  Dr.  C-E.  A.  Winslow's  Healthy 
Living,  Book  II.  The  elementary  book  in  the  series,  Book  I,  presents  the 
main  points  of  health  for  the  individual  and  the  community  in  the  simpler 
form  suited  to  young  children.  The  teacher  and  the  older  student  will  find 
in  Book  I  many  graphic  illustrations  and  stories  that  drive  home  the  salient 
facts. 
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The  following  material  is  arranged  as  an  outline  analysis  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  Book  II.  It  has  been  arranged,  however,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
afford  the  teacher  a  guide  in  instruction  by  emphasizing  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  course,  which  should  be  especially  dwelt  upon.  Here  and 
there  are  given  specific  suggestions  as  to  method. 

I.  A  General  Survey.     Chapters  I,  II. 

These  chapters  give  a  general  survey  of  the  work  which  follows.  Do  not 
make  the  discussion  too  thorough.  It  is  well  to  try  to  sketch  the  outlines  of 
the  mental  picture  and  leave  the  details  to  be  filled  in  later.  Since  the 
paragraphs  are  packed  with  facts,  definite  questions  should  be  stated  for  the 
pupil's  guidance  in  studying. 

The  organs  are  grouped  in  systems  that  work  together,  each  organ  carry- 
ing out  its  own  task. 

When  all  the  parts  of  the  various  systems  are  working  well,  a  person  is 
in  good  health,  alert,  cheerful,  full  of  energy. 

'The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  learn  how  the  human  machine  works,  and 
how  to  care  for  it  properly. 

The  work  of  the  body  is  carried  on  by 

1.  The  bony  framework,  which  holds  the  parts  together. 

2.  The  muscles,  which  make  movement  possible. 

3.  The  digestive  organs,  which  change  food  so  that  it  can  be  used  by 

the  tissues. 

4.  The  organs  of  breathing,  by  which  oxygen  is  supplied  to  the  body. 

5.  The  organs  which  send  the  blood  through  the  body,  to  carry  food 

and  oxygen. 

6.  The  organs  which  take  away  waste  matter. 

7.  The  skin,  which  protects  the  body. 

8.  The  nervous  system,  which  carries  messages  and  is  the  general  man- 

ager of  the  living  machine. 

II.  The  Bones  and  Muscles.    Chapters  III,  IV. 

These  chapters  offer  a  detailed  study  of  the  framework  of  the  body  and  the 
muscular  system.  In  teaching,  stress  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
various  parts,  i.e.,  bones,  ligaments,  joints,  and  muscles.  Discuss  various 
kinds  of  exercises  and  their  value.  Take  some  particular  game  or  sport  and 
show  the  muscles  developed  by  it.  Discuss  the  other  things  that  games  do 
besides  exercising  the  muscles. 

We  must  hold  the  body  well  if  the  human  machine  is  to  do  its  work 
properly.    Bad  posture  affects  the  internal  organs,  growth,  muscular 
power,  personal  appearance. 
Points  to  be  considered:  seats  and  desks,  carrying  books  and  bundles, 

tight  clothing,  shoes. 
The  bony  system  may  be  injured  through  dislocation  and  sprain  (pp. 
345,  346). 

Muscular  exercise  is  necessary.  (Use  exercises,  p.  373.)  The  best  kind 
of  exercise  is  that  which  develops  many  different  muscles,  takes  one 
into  the  open  air,  and  is  vigorous.  There  is  danger  in  overexercise, 
and  in  exercise  at  the  wrong  time. 
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III.  The  Digestive  System;  the  Teeth;  Food.    Chapters  V-VIII. 

Food  must  be  changed  before  the  tissues  can  use  it.  These  changes  take 
place  in  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices. 
The  digested  food  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  chiefly  in  the  small 
intestine. 

The  undigested  or  waste  matter  should  be  cleared  out  regularly  every  day 
to  avoid  the  forming  of  poisons  in  the  intestines  and  resultant  ill 
health. 

It  is  important  to  eat  regularly;  and  to  avoid  eating  between  meals,  eating 
too  heavily,  and  eating  indigestible  food. 

Proper  care  of  the  teeth  is  essential  for  good  health.  They  should  be 
inspected  twice  a  year  by  a  good  dentist.  We  brush  the  teeth  in  order 
to  remove  bits  of  food  that  get  caught  between  them.  If  left  there, 
the  food  is  likely  to  make  the  teeth  decay.  From  decayed  teeth 
poisons  may  spread  through  the  body  and  cause  serious  disease. 

All  foods  are  made  up  of  a  few  kinds  of  substances: 

1.  Water,  which  is  a  part  of  nearly  all  foods. 

2.  Proteins,  which  are  abundant  in  meat,  eggs,  and  other  foods  that 

we  get  from  animals. 

3.  Carbohydrates,  which   are  abundant   in   potatoes,   cereals,  and 

other  plant  foods. 

4.  Fats,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  animal  foods. 

5.  Salts  or  mineral  substances. 

6.  Vitamins,  which  we  get  from  raw  fruits,  lettuce,  and  vegetables. 

We  need  foods  for— 

Building  up  and  repairing  the  body  tissue.  Protein  foods  supply  this 
need. 

Producing  energy.  Carbohydrates  and  fats  are  the  chief  energy-producing 
foods. 

Drugs  have  a  powerful  and  dangerous  effect  on  the  body.  Patent  medi- 
cines should  be  taken  only  on  the  advice  of  a  competent  physician. 

Suggestions :  Draw  out  the  reasons  why  food  is  necessary  for  the  body. 
Make  a  set  of  rules  for  acquiring  good  habits  of  eating.  List  five  evil 
effects  to  tooth  decay.  Make  rules  for  caring  for  the  teeth.  What 
harm  may  result  from  overeating?  State  two  rules  for  healthy 
eating.  Why  should  less  food  be  eaten  in  summer  than  in  winter? 
Make  lists  of  good  and  bad  menus.  Plan  suitable  meals  for  a  day. 
Discuss  methods  of  cooking  food  and  relative  merits. 

IV.  Breathing;  the  Circulation.     Chapters  IX,  X. 

The  lungs  need  constantly  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  and  to  get  rid  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

We  should  breathe  slowly  and  deeply  so  that  the  air  will  reach  all  parts 
of  the  lungs;  we  should  breathe  through  the  nose;  avoid  a  slouching 
position  in  walking  or  sitting;  avoid  wearing  tight  clothes. 

Adenoids  and  tonsils  that  are  enlarged  or  diseased  should  be  promptly 
attended  to. 
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Colds,  catarrh,  bronchitis,  ,and  pneumonia  result  from  disease  germs  that 
grow  in  the  breathing  system. 

When  breathing  is  checked,  as  in  suffocation  and  drowning  accidents,  arti- 
ficial respiration  should  be  used  (p.  349). 

The  blood,  pumped  by  the  heart  and  flowing  through  the  blood  vessels, 
carries  food  to  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  takes  away  the  waste 
products. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  poisonous  drugs  seriously  injures  the 
delicate  machinery  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 

Temporary  failure  of  the  circulation,  as  in  fainting  and  heat  prostration, 
calls  for  skillful  treatment  (pp.  346,  347). 

Suggestions :  What  are  the  purposes  of  respiration?  Compare  the  air  we 
breathe  in  with  what  we  breathe  out.  How  does  oxygen  pass  from 
the  air  into  the  blood?  Make  a  list  of  practices  which  interfere  with 
breathing?  Discuss  the  double  function  of  the  circulation.  Enumer- 
ate the  points  in  which  the  blood  vessels  are  like  a  city  street.  Why 
should  we  not  exercise  violently  after  eating? 

V.  Some  Conditions  That  are  Necessary  for  Healthy  Living.  Chapters 

XI-XIII. 

We  need  good  fresh  air  indoors,  especially  in  sleeping  rooms.  We  should 
be  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  The  air  should  be  free  from  a 
stale  indoors  smell,  objectionable  odors,  dust.  It  should  not  be  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  too  moist  or  too  dry.  It  should  be  secured  by  a  good 
system  of  ventilation,  by  any  arrangement  which  brings  in  a  supply  of 
cool  fresh  air. 

The  skin  protects  the  inside  parts  from  injury,  keeps  out  disease  germs, 
and  helps  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  body.  We  should  choose 
our  clothing  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  hot  and  cold 
weather.  We  should  put  on  something  extra  when  heated  by  exercise. 
Damp  clothing  and  shoes  should  be  changed  promptly.  We  should 
keep  clean  by  frequent  bathing. 

Suggestions :  What  is  the  difference  between  the  air  of  a  closed,  crowded 
room  and  the  outside  air?  Which  needs  more  fresh  air,  a  classroom  or 
a  gymnasium?  Explain.  Discuss  dangers  from  dust  in  school,  on  the 
street,  and  at  work.  Which  is  apt  to  be  healthier,  a  boy  who  plays 
out-doors,  or  one  who  works  in  a  factory?  Why?  What  are  the  three 
chief  physical  needs  of  mankind?  What  is  it  important  to  know  in 
choosing  clothing?  What  kind  of  clothing  should  be  worn  in  sum- 
mer?   In  winter?    Explain  answers. 

VI.  The  Nervous  System;  the  Five  Senses.     Chapters  XIV-XVI. 

All  the  actions  of  our  body  are  controlled  by  the  nervous  system.  Some 
actions  are  reflex  or  automatic;  some  are  involuntary,  occurring  with- 
out any  control  by  the  will;  some  are  voluntary,  acquired  by  habit. 

To  keep  the  nervous  system  healthy,  we  should  avoid  long-continued  work, 
worry,  crossness,  anger.  We  should  have  rest,  recreation,  and  an 
abundance  of  sleep.  The  use  of  drugs,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  dangerous 
medicines  produce  serious  effects  upon  the  nervous  system. 
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The  eyes  and  ears  are  the  most  important  of  the  five  chief  sense  organs; 
the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch. 

The  eye  adjusts  itself  to  see  objects,  both  near  and  distant.  Persons  whose 
eyes  do  not  easily  make  this  adjustment,  need  eye-glasses  to  relieve 
the  eye  muscles  from  strain.  Eyes  that  do  not  do  their  work  easily 
should  be  tested  by  an  oculist.  Children  who  hold  a  book  close  to  the 
eyes  or  who  do  not  read  from  the  blackboard  easily  should  have  their 
eyes  examined.  We  should  avoid  using  the  eyes  too  long  at  a  time 
for  close  work.  We  should  avoid  reading  by  a  faint  or  flickering  light, 
or  in  too  bright  a  light,  or  with  a  light  shining  in  the  eyes.  Every  one 
should  know  the  simple  ways  for  removing  dust  or  a  cinder  from  the 
eye  (p.  342). 

Anything  that  interferes  with  one's  hearing  should  be  promptly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  a  physician. 

Suggestions :  Have  the  pupils  prepare  an  outline  of  the  different  kinds  of 
actions:  reflex,  habits,  inhibitions,  involuntary,  voluntary.  Discuss 
good  and  bad  habits.  Make  a  list  of  habits  to  be  acquired  and  habits 
to  be  broken.  Have  each  pupil  keep  a  record  of  time  of  going  to  bed 
and  getting  up.    Discuss  the  amount  of  sleep  needed  by  each  one. 

VII.  Habits  of  Health.     Chapters  XVII,  XVIII. 

The  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  furnish  a  good  basis  for  class 
discussion.  Ask  each  pupil  to  weigh  himself  during  the  week  and  in  class 
make  a  chart  of  height  and  weight.  Try  to  have  each  underweight  child 
discover  the  reason  for  his  condition  and  correct  it.  Emphasize  page  206, 
upper  half. 

A  person  can  measure  his  health  by  comparing  his  weight  with  the 
standard  for  a  person  of  the  given  height  and  age.  This  measuring  of 
health  is  especially  important  with  growing  children. 

Review  the  principles  of  health  already  studied  (pp.  208-215 )•.  Each 
individual  should  apply  the  fifteen  rules  of  personal  hygiene  to  his  own 
daily  habits. 

VIII.  Sanitation;   Guarding  Against  Communicable  Diseases.  Chapters 
XIX,  XX. 

Even  with  a  strong  body  machine,  we  are  subject  to  attacks  from  outside 
enemies — the  disease  germs  which  are  communicated  from  one  person 
to  another. 

Germs  or  microbes  are  tiny  living  plants  or  animals.    Those  that  grow  in 

the  human  body  form  poisons  which  result  in  inflammation  and  may 

lead  to  serious  illness.    In  the  healthy  body  the  blood  often  has  the 

power  to  attack  and  destroy  the  enemy  germs. 
Disease  germs  always  come  from  a  person  or  an  animal  already  infected 

with  that  particular  disease.    They  are  spread  by   (1)  fingers,  (2) 

food,  (3)  flies  and  mosquitoes  and  other  insects. 
Suggestions:    What  is  sanitation?    Which  do  you  think  is  more  important, 

hygiene  or  sanitation?    What  is  a  communicable  disease?  Mention 

some,  stating  which  you  have  had,  if  any. 
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IX.  Sanitation;  Cleanliness.     Chapter  XXI. 

Cleanliness  and  sanitary  ways  of  living  are  our  best  protection  against 
disease  germs.    We  should  be  especially  careful  on  these  points: 

Be  sure  that  all  the  water  and  milk  we  drink  is  pure  and  clean. 
Avoid  spreading  the  tiny  drops  from  the  mouth  when  we  cough  or 
sneeze. 

Put  nothing  into  the  mouth  except  things  to  eat  and  drink — and 
the  toothbrush. 

Wash  the  hands  thoroughly  before  eating  or  handling  food. 

Avoid  stirring  up  dust  when  we  sweep  or  dust. 

Take  special  care  of  any  cut  or  scratch  on  the  skin  (p.  344). 

X.  Sanitation;  Water  and  Food.     Chapters  XXII,  XXIII. 

No  surface  water  is  safe  for  drinking  unless  it  has  been  purified.  Wells 
must  be  carefully  protected  and  located  so  as  to  secure  no  surface 
drainage  or  pollution  through  the  soil.  The  common  drinking  cup  is 
a  dangerous  means  of  spreading  disease. 

Milk  must  be  carefully  guarded  so  that  no  dirt  can  get  into  it  at  any 

time.    Milk  can  be  made  safe  by  pasteurization. 
All  foods  should  always  be  protected  from  dirt  and  flies. 
Health  Leagues  or  Sanitary  Squads,  organized  among  the  children,  can  do 

most  effective  work  in  improving  sanitary  conditions. 

Suggestions:  How  does  the  fly  carry  germs?  Discuss  the  four  principal 
ways  of  fighting  germs.  Which  is  most  effective?  Make  a  list 
of  ways  of  fighting  the  mosquito,  placing  them  in  order  of  effective- 
ness. Have  pupils  make  a  fly-trap.  (See  pp.  386-390).  The  trap  can 
be  made  as  a  class  exercise  or  in  manual  training.  Place  trap  in 
school  yard,  when  weather  gets  warm,  and  observe  results. 

XI.  How  to  Check  Disease  and  Secure  Immunity.    Chapters  XXIV-XXVII. 

Persons  who  have  any  communicable  diseases  should  be  isolated.  Teach- 
ers, especially,  should  know  the  signs  that  indicate  the  beginning  of 
a  disease. 

A  general  condition  of  good  health  and  hygienic  living  help  to  build  up 
vital  resistance,  the  power  of  the  body  to  fight  disease.  The  body  may 
secure  a  special  kind  of  vital  resistance  or  immunity,  by  the  use  of 
vaccines  and  antitoxins,  as  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  typhoid,  and 
diphtheria. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  dangerous  of  diseases  is  tuberculosis. 
Cases  can  easily  be  cured  and  much  is  being  done  to  stamp  out  this 
disease. 

If  babies  are  properly  cared  for  and  are  given  a  good  start  in  life,  much 

sickness  and  many  deaths  can  be  prevented. 
We  should  understand  the  conditions  of  the  locality  in  which  we  live  and 

the  diseases  that  have  to  be  especially  guarded  against.  (Supplement, 

pp.  25-32.) 
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Suggestions :  What  are  some  things  a  person  with  a  "sanitary"  con- 
science will  do?  Describe  the  battle  within  the  body  which  causes 
the  condition  known  as  immunity.  How  can  immunity  be  artificially 
produced?  How  may  a  person  having  tuberculosis  keep  from  com- 
municating it?  What  condition  of  the  body  is  favorable  for  contract- 
ing the  disease?  State  some  measures  which  will  produce  an  increase 
of  vital  resistance.  State  some  rules  for  feeding  babies.  Discuss  the 
proper  clothing  of  babies,  summer  and  winter.  State  rules  for  the 
summer  care  of  babies. 

XII.  Municipal  Sanitation;  Boards  of  Health.     Chapters  XXVIII,  XXIX. 

The  community  must  control  many  things  that  are  essential  to  health: 
the  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  garbage  disposal,  cleaning  the 
streets,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Health  must  see  that  cases  of  disease  are  isolated;  super- 
vise food  supplies;  inspect  factories,  tenements,  etc.,  and  educate  the 
people  in  health  matters. 

Suggestions :  Give  facts  to  prove  that  the  community  must  take  charge  of 
certain  things,  if  the  health  of  individuals  is  to  be  protected.  What 
dangers  are  there  in  letting  sewage  flow  into  a  river?  Name  five 
things  which  must  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Discuss  the  his- 
tory and  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

XIII.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  in  Rural  Communities  and  Small  Towns. 
(Supplement,  pp.  1-24.) 

People  in  small  communities  have  an  individual  responsibility  for  health- 
ful conditions  of  living,  since  these  conditions  affect  both  the  family 
and  the  people  to  whom  the  products  of  the  farms,  dairy,  etc.  are 
sent. 

The  location  and  structure  of  the  houses  and  the  schools,  the  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation,  screening,  water  supply,  and  sewage,  should  be 
carefully  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation  and  health. 

XIV.  Safety  First.     Chapter  XXXI. 

Carelessness  and  negligence  cause  untold  suffering.  We  should  be  con- 
stantly on  guard  to  secure  safety  (1)  in  the  home,  (2)  from  flies, 
(3)  in  the  street,  (4)  from  electrical  wires,  (5)  on  railroads,  (6)  in 
factory  or  shop,  (7)  on  the  water. 

(Science  cs22) — ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

Text:    Studies  in  Science.  Patterson. 

Supplementary  text:    First  Year's  Course  in  Elementary  Agriculture,  A  Man- 
ual on  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture,  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  in  Agriculture,  taught  in  county  summer  schools, 
should  be  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  new  text,  Studies  in  Science,  and  to 
show  them  the  practical  value  of  the  manual  as  provided  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  This  manual  is  a  valuable  study  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  each  teacher 
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will  be  available.  The  manual,  First  Year's  Course  in  Elementary  Agricul- 
ture, is  so  well  outlined,  and  its  value  is  so  apparent  that  the  teacher-student 
needs  only  to  be  shown  its  value  in  order  that  she  may  use  it  constantly 
in  her  classroom.  It  is  suggested  that  careful  attention  be  paid  to  reference 
material  listed  in  the  manual,  and  that  these  "Sources  of  Information"  listed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  be  used  as  a  basis  for  selecting  any  supple- 
mentary texts  or  bulletins  needed  in  teaching  the  County  Summer  School 
Course  in  Agriculture. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  division  of  subject-matter  with 
reference  to  seasons  in  the  text,  Studies  in  Science.  The  subjects  in  the  text 
are  grouped  into  six  divisions,  two  for  fall  studies,  two  for  winter  studies, 
and  two  for  spring  studies.  One  week  of  the  summer  school  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  each  group.  This  will  give  the  teacher-student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  text.  The  instructor  should  require  an  intensive  study  of 
one  subject  in  each  group  in  order  that  the  teacher-student  may  be  able  to 
master  in  detail  the  method  of  teaching  the  subject.  The  teacher-student 
should  then  be  able  to  teach  each  subject  in  the  text  in  a  worth-while  way 
to  her  class  during  the  school  year. 

According  to  the  above  plan  the  following  subjects  are  suggested  for  special 
study: 

Group  I.    Fall  Studies. 

Chapter  II.    Farm  Crops. 

Subject:    Corn,  p.  32,  Studies  in  Science. 
Follow  closely  text  pages  32-45,  pages  176-183. 
Group  II.    Winter  Studies. 

Chapter  V.    Soils.    Use  text  pages  95-102. 
Group  III.    Spring  Studies. 

Chapter  X.    Garden  Studies  and  Home  Projects. 

Subject:  Potatoes. 
Use  text  pages  155-160. 
Group  IV.    Fall  Studies. 

Chapter  XVI.    Propagating  Plants  by  Cuttings. 

Special  attention  to  project  of  "Cuttings,"  also  to  "Grafting,"  pages 
274-278,  and  "Budding,"  pages  278-280. 
Group  V.    Winter  Studies. 

Chapter  XX.    Water  Supply. 

Special  attention  to  water  supply  of  schools  in  localities  teacher- 
student  will  teach. 

In  selecting  the  above  subjects  for  intensive  study  the  following  two  facts 
were  considered:  First,  the  State-wide  scope  of  each  subject;  second,  avail- 
able material  for  working  out  projects  at  time  of  summer  school. 

(History  cs27) — HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Text:    "Our  Republic," 
or 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States."  Thompson. 

Introduction.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  history  teaching  is 
to  develop  a  historical  point  of  view  in  which  present-day  events  are  per- 
ceived in  their  relation  to  the  past. 
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It  is  essential  to  the  spirit  of  America  that  her  citizens  of  every  race  and 
creed  should  have  a  common  basis  of  historical  knowledge,  in  order  that 
there  shall  be  a  common  understanding  of  our  fundamental  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Certain  large  topics  or  units  are  here  selected  for  study  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  work  of  the  class  may  be  vitalized  by  organizing  the  subject-matter 
or  centering  the  class  discussions  around  certain  big  problems  to  be  solved. 
Thus  the  facts  in  the  lessons  may  be  learned  in  their  relation  to  a  determin- 
ing idea  and  pupils  may  be  trained  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  instructor  of  this  course  will  richly  supplement 
the  text  by  reference  to  other  histories,  and  that  the  students  taking  the 
course  may  so  acquire  the  habit  of  supplementary  reading  that  historical  read- 
ing may  form  an  important  part  of  their  self-culture. 

Instructors  of  this  course  should  be  familiar  with  books  on  the  method  of 
teaching  history  of  the  following  type: 

"How  to  Teach  American  History."  Wayland. 
"Teaching  of  History."  Johnson. 

FORMATION  OF  AN  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
I.  From  Colonies  to  Nation,  or  How  Englishmen  Became  Americans. 

1.  The  people. 

a.  Study  of  character  of  colonial  Americans. 
Why  this  study  is  important. 

b.  Life  in  English  colonies  in  18th  century. 
References:  "Our  Republic,"  chaps.  34  and  35. 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  8.  • 
Cheney — "European  Background  for  American  History." 
Thwaites — "The  Colonies." 

2.  Study  of  fundamental  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

Conditions  and  events  leading  to  the  American  Revolution. 
England's  policy  toward  the  colonies. 

a.  Oppressive  laws  passed  by  Parliament. 

(1)  Navigation  Acts.    Writs  of  Assistance. 

(2)  Stamp  Act.  1765. 

(3)  Townsend  Acts.  1767. 

(4)  Intolerance  Acts  of  1774. 

b.  Opposition  of  Pitt  and  other  statesmen  to  this  legislation. 

c.  Resistant  attitude  of  the  colonies. 

(1)  Theory  of  colonies  as  to  representation. 

(2)  Resistance  to  Stamp  Act. 

Patrick  Henry.    John  Dickinson.    James  Otis. 
Stamp  Act  Congress. 

(3)  Boston  Massacre. 

(4)  First  Continental  Congress,  1774. 
Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

References:  Chapters  36,  37,  and  38,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  9  and  10. 
Muzzey's  "American  History,"  107-126. 
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3.  Beginnings  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

a.  First  fighting — Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill. 

b.  Desire  for  Independence. 

(1)  Sentiment  in  America. 

(2)  Attitude  of  English  Government. 

(3)  Second  Continental  Congress,  May  10,  1775,  Philadelphia. 

(4)  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776. 

References:  Chapters  39,  40,  and  42,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  11. 
Bancroft — History  of  the  U.  S.,  vol.  V. 
Muzzey — American  History,  chapter  5. 

Note. — No  detailed  study  of  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War  is  given  though  the 
student  may  be  encouraged  to  read  about  it.  Only  enough  of  the  early  events  of  the  war 
are  given  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  American  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  freedom.  In 
order  to  better  understand  what  follows  a  study  should  be  made  of  how  the  country  was 
governed  during  the  war. 


II.  Critical  Period. 

Organization  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
1.  The  Articles  of  Confederation. 

First  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Submitted  to  Congress  1777.    Adopted  1781  by  all  the  states.  Reasons 
for  slow  ratification. 

a.  Origin  of  the  Articles. 

(1)  Natural  step  with  Declaration  of  Independence. 

(2)  Outgrowth  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

(3)  Earlier  colonial  steps  toward  union. 

Various  conventions — Stamp  Act  Congress — Albany  Con- 
gress. 

b.  Provisions  of  Articles. 

(1)  Recognition  of  States  Rights. 

(2)  Equal  voting  rights  of  all  states. 

(3)  No  amendments  made  without  vote  of  all  states. 

c.  Weak  Points  of  Articles. 

(1)  No  president  or  national  executive. 

(2)  No  federal  courts. 

(3)  Congress  without  power. 

(a)  To  raise  troops. 

(b)  To  collect  taxes. 

(c)  To  make  treaties. 

(d)  To  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

(e)  To  guarantee  its  paper  money. 

(f)  Congress  simply  an  advisory  body  to  the  states. 

Lacking  power  to  enforce  laws,  the  states  did  not 
respect  it. 

d.  Good  the  Articles  accomplished. 

Acted  as  a  bond  of  union. 

Crystalized  informal  powers  of  Continental  Congress. 
Was  forerunner  of  Constitution. 
Passed  North  West  Ordinance,  1787. 
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2.  The  Formation  of  the  Constitution. 

Need  of  change  generally  recognized. 

A  study  of  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
preamble: 

To  form  a  more  perfect  union. 
To  establish  justice. 
To  insure  domestic  tranquility. 
To  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
To  promote  the  general  welfare. 

To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. 

Events  which  led  to  the  calling  of  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
Constitutional  Convention,  May,  1787,  Philadelphia. 
Personnel  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Questions  in  dispute: 

State  Rights  v.  Federal  Power. 

No  Bill  of  Rights  insuring  liberty  to  individuals. 

Fear  of  aristocratic  government  and  crushing  of  democracy. 

Question  of  representation  from  small  and  large  states. 

Questions  of  slavery  and  taxation. 

Questions  of  power  of  Congress  over  commerce. 
Some  of  the  great  compromises  agreed  on. 
Final  ratification,  1788.    Adoption,  1789. 

Note. — Instructors  will  find  the  bulletin  entitled  "The  Meaning  of  the  Constitution,"  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Security  League,  helpful  in  preparing  the  above  lessons. 

References:  Chapters  50  and  51,  "'Our  Republic." 
Fiske — "Critical  Period." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  14. 

III.  The  New  Government. 

1.  The  President  and  the  Vice-President. 
Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Washington's  Inauguration  and  First  Administration. 
The  Cabinet. 

3.  Sources  of  revenue  for  the  nation. 
Hamilton's  solution  of  problems. 

a.  The  tariff — tax  on  imported  goods; 

b.  Tax  on  distilled  liquor; 

c.  Funding  national  debt  in  new  bonds; 

d.  Assumption  of  state  debts  by  U.  S.  government; 

e.  Establishment  of  U.  S.  bank. 

4.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Affairs. 

a.  Revolution  in  France; 

Oppression  of  common  people. 
The  king  overthrown. 
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b.  European  Wars  and  American  Interests; 

Relations  with  France. 
Relations  with  England. 
"Citizen"  Genet. 
Jay's  Treaty. 

Retirement  of  .Washington, 
His  Farewell  Address. 

Significance  of  his  statement  "entangling  alliances"  and  its 
bearing  on  recent  world-war  problems. 

c.  Beginnings  of  Political  Parties; 

Policies  of  Federalists — Policies  of  Republicans. 
Opposing  leaders — Hamilton — Jefferson. 
End  of  Federalist  control. 

X.  Y.  Z.  affair. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions. 

d.  Jeffersonian  Democracy  in  Power; 

Jefferson  as  President. 

His  policy  of  democratic  simplicity  and  economy. 
Purchase  of  Louisiana. 
Story  of  purchase. 

Napoleon's  reasons  for  selling. 

Why  U.  S.  desired  it. 

Jefferson's  bargain. 
Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition. 

Wars  in  Europe  and  their  consequences  to  America. 

In  many  respects  interesting  comparisons  may  be  made  with 
Great  War  of  1914. 

Napoleon's  War  with  England. 

Contest  for  commercial  control. 
Effect  on  America. 
Shipping  crippled. 

Embargo  Act.    Non-Intercourse  Act. 
Jefferson's  peace  policy. 
Drifting  toward  war. 

References:  Chapters  52,  54,  55,  56,  57,  and  58,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  15,  17,  18. 
McMaster — "History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  Vol.  I. 
Morse — "Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson." 
Winning  of  the  West — Roosevelt. 

IV.  War  of  1812. 

1.  Causes. 

a.  Long  struggle  between  England  and  France; 

In  Washington's  time.    Genet  and  Jay's  Treaty. 
In  Adam's  time.    X.  Y.  Z.  affair. 

In  Jefferson's  time.    British  "Orders"  and  French  "Decrees." 

b.  Questions  at  issue; 

Interference  with  our  trade. 

c.  Impressment  of  American  seamen. 
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2.  Conduct  and  events  of  war. 

Some  events  of  interest: 

Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

Victories  of  the  "Constitution" — "Old  Ironsides." 

Burning  of  Washington. 

Attack  on   Baltimore — Francis   Scott   Key   writes  "Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  after  treaty  had  been  signed. 

3.  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

Results  of  war.    Strengthens  national  spirit.    American  Republic  re- 
spected by  European  countries. 
References:  Chapters  58,  59,  60,  61  and  62,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  19. 

V.  Emigration  to  the  West.     (About  1820.) 

.    1.  Western  rush  after  war  of  1812. 
Reasons  for  it: 

Indian  power  crushed. 

Danger  of  foreign  interference  removed. 

Fires  popular  fancy. 
Picturesque  pilgrimages — roads,  rivers  and  canals,  wagons,  and  flat 

boats — finally  steamboats. 
Character  of  the  people. 

2.  The  Settlers. 

Immigration  from  Europe.    Account  of  oppression   in  Europe  and 

opportunities  in  America. 
Emigration  from  eastern  states. 
Life  of  the  settlers. 

3.  Formation  of  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

4.  Union  of  East  and  West  through  internal  improvements: 

The  Cumberland  Road. 
The  Erie  Canal. 
References:  Chapter  64,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  20. 
Woodrow  Wilson — "History  of  American  People,"  Vol.  III. 
Bogart — "Economic  History  of  United  States,"  chaps.  13  and  14. 

VI.  New  Problems. 

1.  The  Missouri  Compromise. 

The  problems  raised.    The  fight  in  Congress. 

2.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

a.  The  Spanish  Colonies  in  America; 

b.  The  new  republics; 

c.  Monroe's  message; 

d.  Its  bearing  on  present-day  problems. 
References:  Chapter  63,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  21  and  22. 
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VII.  Jackson  as  President. 

Leader  of  a  new  Democracy. 

Spirit  of  the  Jacksonian  era — Spoils  system.    His  cabinet. 
Policies  of  Jackson's  administration. 
The  Webster-Hayne  debates. 
Tariff  of  1832.  Nullification. 
The  Abolitionists. 
References:  Chapters  66  and  67,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  23. 
Bassett — "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson." 

VIII.  Industrial  and  Social  Development  of  the  Country — 1820-1840. 

Due  to  invention  and  wide  use  of  machinery. 

Compare  present  living  conditions  with  those  that  existed  at  that 
time. 

Industrial  changes. 

Development  of  factories — coal  and  iron  industries. 

American    inventions — the    telegraph — photography — cotton    gin — 

McCormick  Reaper. 
Beginnings  in  the  use  of  agricultural  implements. 
Development  of  land  and  water  transportation.    Overland  routes- — 

steamboats — canals — railroads. 
Literary  Progress. 
References:  Chapter  68,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  20  and  21. 

IX.  Expansion — Texas  and  the  Far  West. 

1.  Texas — a  province  of  Mexico. 

Inhabitants — Indians,  Spaniards  and  pioneers  from  the  United  States, 
Revolt  of  Texas. 

Trouble  with  Mexican  government. 

Gen.  Sam  Houston  victorious. 

Independence  of  Texas. 

Annexation  to  United  States  1845. 

2.  The  Oregon  Question. 

Territory  claimed  and  occupied  by  both  England  and  United  States. 
Agreed  upon  49th  parallel  as  boundary  for  United  States. 

3.  Cause  of  War  With  Mexico. 

Quarrel  with  Mexico  over  boundary  line. 

Result  of  war.    Annexation  of  territory  by  treaty  and  purchase. 
Geography  of  the  new  territory. 
References:  Chapters  69  and  70,  "Our  Republic." 
Muzzey — "American  History,"  chap.  12. 
"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  24. 
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X.  Territorial  Expansion  and  the  Slavery  Question. 

Slavery  in  the  new  territory. 

1.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California.    How  the  discovery  was  made. 

Emigration  to  the  gold  fields. 

Results  of  the  discovery — trade  and  commerce  stimulated. 
Pacific  Coast  developed — need  of  railroad  system. 
California  asks  admission  as  free  state. 

2.  Compromise  of  1850. 

Questions  at  issue. 

3.  Slavery. 

Extent  of  its  influence. 

Attacks  on  slavery  as  morally  wrong.    These  go  on  side  by  side  with 

great  political  struggles. 
Character  of  slavery  in  the  South. 
Disappearance  from  the  North. 

Economic  effects  of  slavery.  Slave  negro  labor  v.  free  negro  labor. 
Negro  labor  v.  white  labor.    Backward  agriculture  and  worn  out  lands. 

Why  no  factories. 
The  Abolitionists.    Growth  of  sentiment   in   North.    "Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin." 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  South. 

4.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

Its  relation  to  Missouri  Compromise  and  Compromise  of  1850. 

5.  The  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

6.  John  Brown's  Raid.    Effect  on  the  South. 

References:  Chapters  71,  72,  73,  74,  and  75,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  25  and  27. 

XI.  Progress  of  the  Country  at  This  Stage. 
References:  Chapter  76,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  Unite!  States,"  chap.  26. 

XII.  Crisis  of  the  Republic — One  Nation  or  Two. 
Election  of  1860. 

Beginnings  of  Secession. 

Opposing  points  of  view. 

State  sovereignty  in  the  South. 

Federal  sovereignty  in  the  North. 
Study  of  sectionalism. 

How  the  issues  were  viewed  from  each  side  of  the  controversy. 

Sincere  devotion  to  what  each  side  believed  to  be  right— on  part  of 
leaders  and  people. 
Formation  of  the  Confederacy. 
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Causes  of  the  Civil  War. 

Review  of  indirect  causes  of  war. 

Slavery — State  sovereignty. 
Direct  causes. 

Secession.    Firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 
Strength  of  the  two  nations. 

Note. — No  detailed  study  of  the  military  operations  is  here  outlined.  If  so  desired  a  few 
of  the  great  battles  may  be  selected  for  type  studies. 

References:  Chapters  77,  78,  79,  80  and  83,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  28  and  29. 


XIII.  Conditions  in  the  Country  at  the  Close  of  the  War. 

Questions  settled  by  the  war. 

Reconstruction  problems — National  questions. 

Status  of  the  seceded  states — Lincoln-Johnston  theory. 
Had  Lincoln  lived. 

Growing  understanding  of  the  South. 
Influence  in  the  North. 
Opportunity  to  reconcile  two  sections. 
Methods  of  Reconstruction. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress. 
Quarrel  of  Congress  and  President. 

Impeachment  of  Johnson. 
Troubles  in  the  South. 

Carpet-bag  rule — the  nature  of  it — its  horrors. 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Federal  Repression. 

The  passing  of  carpet-bag  rule — unreasonable  and  not  possibly  per- 
manent. 

Growing  understanding  in  the  North. 
Withdrawal  of  troops  by  Hayes. 
Sectional  feeling  begins  to  die. 
References:  Chapters  97,  98,  99,  100,  102,  104,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  32  and  33. 


XIV.  Review  the  Progress  of  the  Country — 1865-1910. 

The  United  States  a  World  Power. 
The  Rise  of  the  New  South. 
References:  Chapter  111,  "Our  Republic." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  35,  36,  37. 


XV.  Present-Day  History. 

The  Great  World  War.  1914-1918. 

Germany  seeks  to  dominate  the  world. 
German  military  autocracy. 
Mittel  Europa. 
The  Triple  Alliance. 
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The  Triple  Entente. 
The  Balkan  States. 

"Berlin  to  Bagdad  Railway." 

The  Outbreak  of  the  War. 

Murder  of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  June  28,  1914. 

Spark  that  caused  a  world  conflagration. 
Austria  declares  war  on  Serbia — Germany's  attitude. 
Germany  declares  war  on  Russia. 
Neutrality  of  Belgium  violated. 
Other  declarations  of  war  in  1914. 

Germany  loses  her  colonies. 

Italy  joins  Allies — 1915. 

How  the  war  affected  America. 
Submarine  warfare. 
Germany's  faithlessness. 

Why  we  declared  war  on  Germany. 
Patriotism  of  our  people. 

The  Hindenburg  Line. 

Collapse  of  Russia. 

The  Great  German  Drive— 1918. 

Smashing  the  Hindenburg  Line. 

The  Armistice — November  11,  1918. 

Peace  Conference  at  Paris. 
The  Treaties  of  Peace.    The  League  of  Nations. 
References:  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Leaflets,  "Lesson  Plans 

for  the  Study  of  War  Facts." 
Beard  &  Bagley — "History  of  the  American  People,"  pp.  609-638. 
Thompson — "History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  42, 

43,  44,  45,  46. 

School  History  of  the  Great  War.  McKinley-Coulomb-Gerson.  American 
Book  Company. 

Gordy — "The  Causes  and  Meaning  of  the  Great  War."  Scribners. 

Note. — It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  instructors  can  cover  in  a  six-weeks  course  as  much 
ground  as  is  here  outlined,  but  it  is  suggested  that  as  many  of  the  large  topics  may  be 
selected  as  time  will  permit,  and  that  these  may  be  studied  intensively. 

Reference  and  Supplementary  Historical  Reading 

Note. — Students  should  be  urged  to  bring  to  the  summer  school  any  history  texts  they 
may  have  for  reference  work  and  for  study  of  American  history. 

Some  of  the  books  listed  below  will  be  included  in  the  traveling  libraries 
sent  to  every  summer  school  by  the  State  Library  Commission.  These  are 
books  which  children  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  should  read  as  supple- 
mentary and  reference  reading  in  connection  with  their  study  of  history.  To 
familiarize  teachers  with  this  reading  matter,  the  reading  of  at  least  four  of 
these  books  should  be  a  part  of  the  requirement  of  the  history  course. 
*Tappan — American  Hero  Stories. 

*Southworth — Builders  of  Our  Country,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
*Gordy — American  Beginnings  in  Europe. 
Guerber— Story  of  Thirteen  Colonies. 


*The  starred  books  will  be  included  in  every  library. 
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Mowry — American  Pioneers. 

Gordy — American  Leaders  and  Heroes. 

McMurry — Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi. 

Seelye — Story  of  Columbus. 

Eggleston — First  Book  in  American  History. 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple — Gerda  in  Sweden. 

Gilbert — More  than  Conquerors. 

Lucia — Stories  of  American  Discoveries. 

Stone  and  Fickett — Every-day  Life  in  the  Colonies. 

Stone  and  Fickett — Days  and  Deeds  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Baldwin — Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

Shaw — Discoverers  and  Explorers. 

Gordy — American  Explorers. 

Guerber — Story  of  the  Great  Republic. 

Foote  and  Skinner — Explorers  and  Founders  of  America. 

Francillon — Gods  and  Heroes. 

Brooks — True  Story  of  Columbus. 

Dalkeith — Stories  from  French  History. 

Blaisdell  and  Ball — American  History  for  Little  Folks. 

Forbes — Daniel  Boone. 

Gilman — Robert  E.  Lee. 

Tomlinson — Three  Young  Continentals. 

Page — Two  Little  Confederates. 

Barnes — Hero  of  Erie. 

Barton — World's  Greatest  Military  Spies. 

Elton — Sir  Francis  Drake. 

(History  cs2(>) — HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Text-book:    Hill's  "Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina." 
Supplementary  text:   Connor's  "Makers  of  North  Carolina  History." 

Introduction. — Instructors  of  this  course  should  keep  in  mind  the  following 
purposes  in  the  outline  here  given.  The  course  is  intended:  (1)  to  teach 
the  history  peculiar  to  North  Carolina  and  its  relation'  to  the  nation;  (2) 
to  show  the  character  and  temper  of  its  early  people;  (3)  to  show  how  the 
people  rose  to  the  occasion  at  the  various  crises  through  which  nation  and 
State  passed;  (4)  to  give  an  acquaintance  with  outstanding  North  Carolina 
historical  characters  and  events;  (5)  to  trace  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  State;  (6)  to  foster  love  for  the  State  and  to  increase  a  just  pride  in -its 
past  and  a  faith  in  its  future  possibilities. 

To  carry  out  the  ideas  embodied  above,  certain  large  topics  are  selected 
for  study,  rather  than  a  page  by  page  assignment. 

The  course  should  be  richly  supplemented  with  reference  reading.  The 
following  books  are  on  the  list'  for  rural  libraries  and  should  be  available. 

Connor's  "Makers  of  North  Carolina  History." 
Allen's  "N.  C.  History  Stories." 
Dodd's  "Life  of  Macon." 

McCorcle's  "Old-time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State." 
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Moore's  "Library  History  of  North  Carolina." 
Peele's  "Lives  of  Distinguished  North  Carolinians." 
Otis'  "With  the  Regulators." 

Connor's  "Life  and  Times  of  Cornelius  Harnett." 

Other  reference  material: 

Connor's   "Revolutionary  Leaders  of  North   Carolina."    Published  by 

N.  C.  College  for  Women. 
Ashe's  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I. 
Albertson's  "In  Ancient  Albemarle." 

I.  The  First  Permanent  Settlers  of  North  Carolina. 

1.  How  Governed. 

The  Lords  Proprietors. 

William  Drummond — the  first  governor.    Type  of  man.    How  his 

life  ended. 
The  form  of  government. 

a.  The  First  Settlers — came  from  Virginia — date  about  middle  of  17th 

century. 

Character  of  these  people.    George  Durant,  type  of  early  settler. 
Origin  of  name  of  new  colony — Carolina. 
Reference  reading:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  2. 

b.  Other  New  Settlements; 

First  Clarendon  Colony — built  Charlestown. 
Second  Clarendon  Colony.    Abandoned  1667. 
Carolina  divided  into  three  counties. 

Albemarle  County  under  Drummond — expansion  -into  North 
Carolina. 

Clarendon  and  Craven  counties  under  Yeamans.    Craven  be- 
comes South  Carolina. 
Some  First  Laws. 
The  Grand  Model. 
Why  scorned  by  people — its  failure. 
Disorder  in  the  colonies. 

Feeling  of  Lords  Proprietors  toward  colonists. 

The  feeling  of  the  people  toward  the  Lords. 
Lords  Proprietors  attempt  to  break  up  trade  with  New  England. 
Carteret,  tired  of  strife,  flees  from  colony. 
Eastchurch  and  Miller. 

Miller's  oppression  arouses  anger  of  people.  People  take  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands. 

Righteous  anger  of  people  against  injustice.  Struggle  for  rights. 
Banish  Sothel. 

Refuse  to  stand  for  unjust  laws. 

People  not  to  blame.    Unjust  laws  from  England  and  poor  gov- 
ernors cause  of  trouble. 
Growth  of  colony  under  good  leadership. 
Phillip  Ludwell. 

John  Archdale — people  burdened  with  rents — Archdale  encour- 
ages them  to  buy  their  homes. 
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An  act  to  establish  a  State  church.    Ministers  sent. 
Life  in  Carolinas  as  ministers  saw  it. 

The  town  of  Bath.    St.  Thomas's — oldest  church  now  standing. 
Reference  reading:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  3. 

c.  French  Settle  on  Pamlico; 

d.  Second  French  Colony; 

Settle  between  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers. 

e.  German  and  Swiss  Settlers; 

Christopher  DeGraffenried. 
Swiss  build  New  Bern. 

Oldest  towns  in  State — Bath,  New  Bern,  Edenton,  Beaufort, 
Brunswick  and  Wilmington. 
Two  claimants  for  position  of  governor — how  settled. 

Edward  Hyde — first  governor  of  N.  C.    (North  Carolina  sepa- 
rated from  South  Carolina.) 
Indian  Massacre  of  1711-13.    South  Carolina  lends  aid. 
The  power  of  Indians  broken. 

North  Carolina  goes  to  the  aid  of  South  Carolina  in  Indian 
troubles.  1715. 

Lords  Proprietors  give  no  help  during  trouble  with  Indians. 

Demanded  their  rents  in  silver. 
Colonel  Thomas  Pollock  succeeds  Edward  Hyde. 
Charles  Eden — governor — May,  1714. 
Assembly  of  1715. 

Spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  growing. 

Orders  roads  opened,  ferries  provided,  and  courthouses  in  every 

precinct.    Prosperity  and  happiness  of  colony. 
Governor  George  Burrington. 
Blustering  and  quarrelsome.    His  removal. 
His  successor — Governor  Everard — no  improvement. 
Skill  of  Lords  Proprietors  in  picking  out  poor  governors. 
Boundary  line  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  and  how 

settled. 

Early  life  in  North  Carolina. 

The  people  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  State.    The  three 
classes. 

How  they  dressed — their  food — their  homes — how  furnished. 
Their  amusements — ways  of  travel.    Money  used.    Farm  life. 
Each  family  a  world  in  itself. 
Early  schools. 
End  of  Government  of  Lords  Proprietors.  1728. 
King  buys  part  of  North  Carolina. 
Proprietary  government  unsatisfactory. 
People  were  not  fairly  treated  by  Lords  Proprietors. 
No  other  colony  had  so  long  and  so  hard  a  struggle. 

II.  Under  the  King's  Rule. 
North  Carolina  a  Royal  Colony. 

Quarrelsome  George  Burrington — first,  royal  governor — his  good  qualities. 
Governor  Gabriel  Johnston  and  rent  disturbances. 
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New  Settlements  and  People. 

Highland  Scotch — counties  settled. 

Scotch-Irish — counties  settled. 

Germans — counties  settled. 

Moravians— Forsyth.  *  Salem  started  1766. 

Irish — Duplin  County. 

Character  of  these  people. 
North  Carolina's  part  in  French  and  Indian  War. 

Hugh  Waddell  builds  Fort  Dobbs. 
Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  5. 

Dissatisfaction  among  people  and  rents  and  the  unfair  treatment  accorded 
them  by  agents. 

England  now  under  the  rule  of  King  George  III. 
His  attitude  to  the  American  colonists. 
The  resistance  of  the  American  colonists. 
Disturbances  prior  to  1776. 

Feelings  of  the  people  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Regulators. 
Demonstrations  against  Stamp  Act. 
Boston  harbor  closed.    North  Carolina  helps  Boston. 
Edenton  Tea  Party. 

John  Harvey  calls  first  People's  Convention  without  consent  of 
governor. 

Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  6. 
Mecklenburg  Declaration. 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge. 

Halifax  Convention — North  Carolina,  the  first  State  to  break  ties 
with  England. 

North  Carolina  signers  of  National  Declaration  of  Independence. 

III.  The  New-Born  State. 

State  Constitution  adopted  December  18,  1776. 
Three  departments  of  government. 
Richard  Caswell — People's  first  governor. 
Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  9. 
North  Carolina's  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Aid  South  Carolina  when  invaded. 
Charleston  surrenders. 
Way  to  North  Carolina  open. 
Battles  on  North  Carolina  soil. 

Ramseur's  Mill,  Hanging  Rock,  Camden,  Cornwallis  invades  North 

Carolina. 
Kings  Mountain. 
Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  10. 
Cornwallis  leaves  State. 
Trace  journey  across  State. 
Victory  at  Cowpens  and  what  it  led  to. 
Cornwallis'  pursuit  of  Greene  into  North  Carolina. 
Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  and  the  result.    Whose  victory? 
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North  Carolina's  gift  to  General  Greene. 

Fight  between  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  State. 
The  end  of  the  war. 

IV.  The  Making  of  a  State  and  a  Nation. 

Keen  interest  in  State  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Conditions  in  the  State  at  the  elose  of  the  Revolution. 

Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  North  Carolina  representatives. 
New  government  not  to  start  until  nine  states  have  adopted.    North  Car- 
olina refuses  to  ratify — 1788.    North  Carolina  voted  to  enter  Union 
November  21,  1789. 

State  University  established  at  Chapel  Hill  1789. 
Raleigh,  Wake  County,  chosen  for  State  Capital. 
State  House  finished  1794 — burned  1831. 
America's  trouble  with  France  at  close  of  18th  century. 

Governor  Davie  of  North  Carolina  sent  to  make  treaty. 
Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  11.    (Gives  life  of  Davie.) 
Description  of  living  conditions  at  close  of  18th  century. 
North  Carolina  affected  little  by  War  of  1812. 
Two  North  Carolinians  in  the  Navy. 
Period  of  rest  follows. 
Internal  Improvements: 

Transportation;  by  rivers  and  canals — building  of  railroads. 
Literary  Fund  set  apart  for  schools  in  1825. 
State  system  of  schools  begun  in  1840. 

Calvin  H.  Wiley— first  State  Superintendent  of  Schools— 1852. 
Churches  make  provision  for  education  of  women. 
State  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  established. 
State  Hospital  for  Insane. 

V.  The  Slavery  Question  and  How  Settled. 

Contention  of  North  on  Slavery  Question.    Opposition  to  extension  into 
new  territory.    South  favored  extension  into  new  territory. 
Between  1840-1860 — Questions  of  slavery  uppermost. 

Differences  of  opinion  between  North  and  South — to  end  only  with 

the  great  Civil  War. 
Election  of  Lincoln  on  program  of  restriction  of  slavery. 
Secession  of  Southern  States. 

At  first  North  Carolina  votes  against  seceding.    Her  firm  belief  in  two 
principles. 

Governor  Ellis'  reply  to  Secretary  of  War — "You  can  get  no  troops  from 
North  Carolina." 

The  Convention  of  1861.    North  Carolina  joins  Confederacy  May  27, 
1861. 

Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  16. 
The  part  North  Carolina  took  in  the  Civil  War. 

Her  preparation.    How  trOops  were  equipped  and  supplied. 

Zeb  Vance — the  War  Governor. 
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How  the  State  helped  the  Confederacy.  Military  events  in  North 
Carolina. 

North  Carolinians  conspicuous  in  service. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  negroes.  North  Carolina's  record.  Her  losses. 
The  suffering  of  her  people.  Heroism  of  her  women.  Their  sacrifices 
for  the  cause  they  thought  right.  North  Carolina  true  to  the  Con- 
federacy to  the  end. 

Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  18. 

VI.  North  Carolina  After  the  War, 

Reconstruction  Plans. 

Jonathan  Worth  as  Governor. 
Conditions  in  the  State. 
Civil  Rights  Bill. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Convention  of  1868.    A  corrupt  Legislature.    Days  of  crime.    Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Return  to  Prosperity. 
Progress  of  the  State. 

Educational  Activity.    University  reopened. 

Numbers   of  colleges   established.    Other   State   institutions.  The 
growth  and  development  of  the  public  school  system. 
Some  outstanding  Governors  of  North  Carolina — their  records. 

Industrial  growth  of  State. 
Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  21. 

VII.  North  Carolina  of  Today. 

Study  from  the  following  standpoints:   Social,  Economic,  Political  and 
Educational. 

North  Carolina's  rank: 

1.  As  an  agricultural  State. 

2.  In  manufacturing. 

3.  In  outlook  for  future. 

(Civics  cs28) — CIVICS 
Text:    Hughes — Elementary  Community  Civics. 

With  the  text  in  the  hands  of  the  student-teacher  very  little  outside  mate- 
rial is  needed  in  order  to  make  clear  the  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  topical  outline  given  herein  may  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  class  discussions  in  applying  this  knowledge  furnished 
by  the  text  to  .particular  community  needs. 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE 

I.  The  Community  Idea. 

1.  The  citizen  in  the  community. 

Our  dependence  upon  other  people. 
The  home  and  community  relations. 
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What  government  means  and  how  we  are  served  by  it  as  an  agency. 
How  communities  grow.    Kinds  of  communities. 
Important  factors  in  a  political  community. 
Citizens. 

a.  Who  are  citizens; 

b.  What  the  community  does  for  its  citizens; 

c.  What  the  citizen  owes  his  community.    His  duties  and  responsi- 

bilities. 


II.  The  Elements  of  Welfare. 
1.  Guarding  the  people's  health. 

Hygienic  rules  and  community  sanitation. 
Importance  of  pure  air,  pure  water  and  the  food  supply. 
Living  conditions  of  the  people  of  different  communities. 
Their  relation  to  health. 

Agencies  which  should  be  at  work  in  every  community  to  keep  it 
entirely  healthy. 


III.  Protecting  Life  and  Property. 

1.  Approach  to  the  topic — making  us  feel  safe. 

2.  Means  by  which  the  community  protects  life  and  property. 

a.  Prevention  of  accidents; 

b.  Protection  against  fire; 

c.  Prevention  of  floods; 

d.  Prevention  of  disorder; 

e.  Prevention  of  fraud. 

3.  Public  agencies  to  protect  life  and  property. 

4.  Responsibility  of  the  citizen. 


IV.  Training  the  Growing  Citizen. 

1.  The  school  as  an  educational  agency. 

a.  The  need  for  schools; 

b.  How  schools  of  different  types  are  maintained ; 

c.  Principal  features  in  school  systems,  in  colleges  and  universities. 

2.  Educational  agencies  outside  the  schools. 

a.  Libraries; 

b.  Newspapers  and  magazines; 

c.  Museums,  art  galleries,  etc. 

3.  Public  educational  agencies — local,  State  and  National. 

V.  Recreation. 

1.  What  it  means,  different  kinds. 

2.  Who  needs  recreation?    Compare  the  opportunities  of  city  and  country 

for  recreation. 
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3.  Means  by  which  the  community  provides  for  recreation. 

a.  Physical  recreation; 

b.  Educational  recreation; 

c.  Music  and  entertainments; 

d.  Clubs  and  associations. 

4.  Travel  and  moving  pictures. 

5.  Governmental  agencies  for  recreation — local,  State  and  National. 

6.  The  citizen's  obligation. 

Leisure  time  and  vacations. 

VI.  Civic  Beauty. 

1.  Definite  plans  for  improving  the  appearance  of  a  community. 

2.  Some  things  the  community  may  do. 

3.  What  public  offices  are  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  com- 

munity, and  to  what  extent  may  the  individual  settle  this  matter. 

VII.  Transportation  and  Communication. 

1.  Modern  facilities.    Influence  on  the  life  of  today. 

2.  Problems  of  public  utilities. 

3.  Responsibility  for  good  service. 

4.  The  movements  of  our  people;  foreigners  in  this  country. 

VIII.  The  Production  and  Use  of  Wealth. 

1.  Means  by  which  the  community  promotes  wealth. 

a.  Sources  of  wealth; 

b.  Migration; 

c.  Community  organization  to  encourage  industry. 

2.  Problems  that  wealth  bring  to  the  community  and  to  the  individual 

citizen  as  well. 

3.  The  right  use  of  wealth. 

4.  Saving  and  spending. 

5.  Why  is  special  education  and  training  required  for  vocations  like  law, 

medicine,  industry,  pharmacy,  or  teaching. 

6.  List  the  worth-while  occupations  in  which  you  think  a  high  school  edu- 

cation of  use.    A  college  education. 

IX.  Caring  for  the  Unfortunate. 

1.  Public  and  private  agencies  for  relief. 

2.  Distribution  of  responsibility. 

3.  Explain  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.    What  is  the  relation 

to  schools? 

4.  What  does  a  "social  worker"  do? 

5.  How  the  private  citizen  may  help  in  caring  for  those  who  need  help. 

X.  Promoting  Right  Living. 

1.  The  schools  and  churches  as  agencies  for  moral  training. 

2.  The  work  of  the  courts. 

3.  Safeguards  for  the  innocent. 
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4.  Construct  a  table  showing  the  titles  of  officials  whose  services  help  to 

promote  right  living. 

5.  What  should  be  our  attitude  toward  promoting  the  best  training  for 

right  living  and  for  law  enforcement? 

XI.  How  Our  People  Govern  Themselves. 

1.  Some  American  ideas  about  government. 

a.  Principles  of  government; 

b.  Most  important  factors  in  the  formation  of  a  government; 

c.  Principal  features  in  a  representative  government; 

d.  Relation  to  other  countries. 

2.  Law-making  and  law-enforcing. 

What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and  how  can  the  citizen  help  to 
solve -them? 

3.  Voting. 

a.  The  importance  of  voting; 

b.  Explain  different  forms  or  methods; 

c.  Organization  of  political  parties  and  campaigns; 

d.  Making  governments  really  representative. 

4.  Supporting  the  government. 

a.  What  is  real  patriotism? 

b.  Desirable  and  undesirable  citizens; 

c.  Duties  and  rights  of  citizens; 

d.  Taxes  and  revenue  for  governmental  purposes; 

e.  Expenditures  for  general  purposes. 

(Writ.  cs5) — WRITING 

Text:    Zaner — Writing  Method.    Seven-book  Series.    Zaner  &  Blosser. 

Primary  Manual. 

Manual  to  Upper  Grades, 
or 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing.    A.  N.  Palmer  Co. 
Manual  for  Primary  Grades. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  teachers  instruction  in  muscular  movement 
writing  and  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  different  grades. 
To  teach  writing  successfully  requires  preparation,  skill,  and  enthusiasm. 
The  two  essential  points  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  work  in 
writing  are: 

1.  Skill  in  writing. 

2.  How  to  teach  writing. 

I.  Drill  in  Muscular  Movement  Writing. 

Much  of  the  work  in  this  course  will  consist  in  teaching  teachers  how  to 
write.  We  cannot  hope  for  improvement  in  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils  in 
our  schools  until  the  teachers  themselves  are  well  prepared.  Teachers  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  can  attain  skill  in  writing  if  they  put  forth  the 
necessary  effort  and  spend  sufficient  time  in  practice.  Such  matters  as  pen- 
holding,  position  of  the  hand,  arm,  and  body,  freedom  of  movement,  letter 
formation,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  drilled  upon  until  the  teachers  master  them. 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  directions  for  correct  position,  the  movement  drills 
and  lessons  on  letter  forms  found  in  the  manuals,  Zaner  &  Blosser  Co.,  or 
The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing,  be  used  as  a  guide.  These  manuals 
give  thorough  practice  in  muscular  movement  writing. 

Teachers  will  need  the  proper  writing  materials  as  suggested  by  the 
manual  used  and  a  supply  of  pens,  practice  paper,  texts  and  manuals  should 
be  on  hand  at  the  summer  school.  (All  materials  may  be  secured  from 
Alfred  Williams  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  complete  as  many  drills  as  possible  and  the 
work  should  be  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  the  class  needs  will  permit  in  order 
for  the  individual  teacher  to  become  independent  to  the  extent  that  she 
might  continue  the  work  in  self  preparation  by  practice  at  home  and  by 
correspondence  courses. 

II.  Methods  of  Teaching  Writing. 

A.  Discussions: 

1.  The  psychology  of  handwriting. 

2.  The  physiology  and  hygiene  of  writing. 

3.  Adopting  methods  to  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the 

child. 

4.  How  to  use  the  State-adopted  texts  to  suit  the  various  conditions 

in  the  classrooms. 

5.  How  to  correlate  writing  with  other  subjects. 

6.  The  fundamental  laws  of  habit  formations. 

7.  Use  of  handwriting  scales. 

B.  Writing  in  Primary  Grades: 

Points  to  emphasize: 

1.  Blackboard  practice 

2.  Position. 

3.  Movement  drills. 

4.  Letter  formation. 

5.  Material  for  each  grade. 

6.  Work  of  each  grade. 

7.  Lessons  selected  from  the  text. 

Develop  and  teach  them  as  you  would  in  the  schoolroom. 

C.  Writing  in  the  Grammar  Grades: 
Points  to  emphasize: 

1.  Drills  for  correct  position. 

2.  Movement  exercises,  speed. 

3.  Letter  formation. 

4.  Good  form  and  muscular  movement  should  become  a  habit. 

5.  Method  of  conducting  lessons. 

Through  the  work  in  position,  movement  drills,  and  lessons 
on  letter  form  from  the  Zaner-Blosser  or  Palmer  Manual, 
which  teachers  take  for  their  own  preparation,  a  knowledge 
of  the  method  of  teaching  writing  in  the  grammar  grades  is 
secured. 

6.  Lessons  selected  from  the  text  should  be  developed  and  taught 

just  as  they  are  to  be  used  in  the  schoolroom. 
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III.  Suggestions. 

1.  Have  a  definite  aim  in  each  lesson. 

2.  Plan  and  try  out  a  lesson  before  presenting  it  to  your  class. 

3.  Use  the  power  of  suggestion  in  securing  position. 

4.  Insist  on  proper  position  and  freedom  of  movement  in  all  written  work. 

5.  There  should  be  supervision  by  the  teacher  of  every  lesson. 

6.  Plan  for  a  definite  period  for  practice  every  day  in  each  grade. 

7.  Never  accept  careless  or  slovenly  work  from  a  pupil. 

8.  The  teacher's  writing  should  be  an  inspiration  to  her  pupils.    It  is 

necessary  for  the  pupil  to  see  good  form  in  the  teacher's  writing. 

9.  Look  for  good  points  in  the  lesson  and  let  your  criticism  be  constructive. 

Summary 

The  successful  teacher  makes  sure  of  position  by  seeing  that  the  pupils 
use  it.  She  makes  sure  of  form  by  illustrating  and  explaining  it  under- 
standing^. And  she  makes  sure  of  arm  movement  by  drilling  faithfully 
and  requiring  it  daily  in  all  written  work.  Attention  to  the  above  essentials 
lead  to  success. 

( Draw,  cs  1 1 )  — DRAWING 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  subject- 
matter  and  methods  of  conducting  lessons  in  public  school  drawing. 

Directions  and  suggestions  for  teaching  the  lessons  outlined  in  this  course 
may  be  found  in  the  following  drawing  books: 

Industrial  Art  Text-books — Shorter  Course,  Books  I  and  II. 
Practical  Drawing — Modern  Art  Course,  Books  I  and  II. 
Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Books  A  and  B. 

A  teacher's  manual  accompanies  each  series  and  will  be  found  helpful. 
Instructors  should  have  copies  of  these  books  and  select  the  special  lessons 
in  each  topic  which  may  be  most  successfully  taught  in  the  summer  school. 
It  is  urged  that  a  study  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  be  made  with  a 
view  of  substituting,  when  necessary,  material  which  may  be  secured 
locally  and  in  season. 

The  materials  and  mediums  for  the  work  are: 
Drawing  paper. 
Crayola. 

Scissors  and  paper  for  cutting  lessons. 
References — The  following  books  will  be  found  very  helpful: 

1.  The  State  Course  of  Study,  1919  edition,  pp.  181-188. 

2.  How  Children  Learn  to  Draw.    Sargent  and  Miller.    Ginn  &  Co., 

New  York. 

3.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools.    Walter  Sargent. 

Ginn  &  Co. 

4.  Schoolroom  Decoration  and  Sanitation.    Bailey.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

5.  How  to   Show  Pictures  to  Children.    Estelle  Hurll.    The  Davis 

Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 

6.  The  Elson  Picture  Studies  by  Grades.    Elson  Art  Publication  Co., 

Belmont,  Mass. 

7.  Picture   Study  in   Elementary   Schools.    Wilson.    Macmillan  Co., 

New  York. 

8.  Riverside  Art  Series.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 

The  course  given  should  seek  to  emphasize  the  two-fold  use  of  drawing  in 
tha  public  schools,  namely: 

1.  To  use  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression. 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  power  to  pro- 

duce beautiful  things. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  different  phases  of  drawing  and  their  application  to 
projects  be  developed  through  the  following  topics: 

Color  and  Design  Landscape  Drawing 

Commercial  Design  Picture  Study 

Constructive  Design  Illustration 
Object  Drawing  Paper  Cutting- 

Nature  Drawing  Clay  Modeling 

A  few  lessons  in  each  topic  may  be  taught,  or  instructors  may  select  the 
topics  which  can  best  be  developed  with  the  summer  school  students.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  should  be  given  to  Picture  Study  and  the  lessons  outline:!  on 
this  subject  should  be  taught  in  every  summer  school. 

I.  Color  and  Design. 

Lesson  in  color  theory  should  be  given. 

Two-color  charts   should   be  worked   out   with   the   summer  school 
students. 

First  Step — Make  a  chart  of  normal  colors,  tints  and  shades. 

Second  Step — Make  a  chart  of  complementary  colors  and  neutral  gray. 
Instructors  are  asked  to  bring  with  them  to  the  summer  school  a  box  of 
water  colors  and  illustrate  the  making  of  these  charts. 

Colored  papers  in  standard  tones  of  the  spectrum  colors  are  now  available 
and  may  be  used  in  making  these  charts.  A  large  color  chart  of  standard 
color  values  would  be  helpful  as  a  guide. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-books  I  and  II,  pp.  4-5. 

Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  pp.  8,  9,  10. 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Books  A  and  B,  pp.  2-3. 

Design — Where  materials  may  be  secured  lessons  in  stick  printing  may  be 
given. 

These  lessons  develop  ideas  of  spacing,  the  rhythmic  repetition  of  shape, 
and  the  application  of  color  harmonies. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-book  I,  pp.  5-10. 
Industrial  Art,  Text-book  II,  pp.  5-14. 
Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  A,  p.  11. 

II.  Commercial  Design. 

Lessons  in  cutting  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  in  commercial 
design. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-book  I,  pp.  11-20;  Book  II,  pp.  15-22. 
Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  pp.  35-39. 
Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Books  A  and  B,  pp.  15-23.  32. 
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III.  Constructive  Design. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-book  I,  pp.  43-50;  Book  II,  pp.  45-47. 

Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  pp.  10-11;  also  30-31. 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  A,  pp.  13,  23;  Book  B,  pp.  13,  21,  23. 

IV.  Object  Drawing. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-book  I,  pp.  51-58;  Book  II,  pp.  53-60. 
Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  pp.  24-26. 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  A,  pp.  5,  28;  Book  B,  pp.  5,  26-28. 

V.  Nature  Drawing. 

Special  suggestions  for  this  work  will  be  found  in  the  State  Course  of 
Study,  pages  183-187.  Carefully  selected  specimens  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
flowers,  or  grasses,  should  be  brought  to  class  for  these  lessons.  A  study  of 
the  shape,  size,  proportion  and  color  of  the  model  is  made  through  carefully 
planned  questions,  and  by  following  the  directions  given  in  the  books  for 
each  lesson.  Study  also  pictures  of  the  object;  compare,  criticize,  and  repeat 
the  drawing.    Test  by  drawing  from  memory. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-book  I,  pp.  61-70;  Book  II,  pp.  59-69. 
Practical  Drawing,  Book  I,  pp.  2-4,  12,  34;  Book  II,  pp.  2-4,  34. 
Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Books  A  and  B,  pp.  5,  30. 
Banana  Lesson,  State  Course  of  Study,  p.  186. 
Substitute  for  any  of  the  lessons  vegetables  and  flowers  that  are  avail- 
able— radishes,  squash,  onions,  carrots,  violets,  brown-eyed  Susans,  lilies,  etc. 
A  pet  rabbit  or  toy  animals  are  also  fine  models  for  lessons. 

VI.  Trees  and  Landscape. 

Study  earth,  sky,  distance. 
Study  trees. 

Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  pp.  16-18-20. 
Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Books  A  and  B,  pp.  7-9. 
Suggested  Landscape  Lesson — "Hiawatha's  Home." 

The  children  have  studied  Indian  life.  Relating  this  subject  to  the  work 
in  drawing  an  Indian  scene,  "Hiawatha's  Home,"  is  planned.  It  is  to  show 
the  dark  forest,  the  wigwam,  and  the  shining  water.  To  express  this  idea 
calls  for  a  knowledge  of  the  different  factors  in  landscape  drawing,  as  earth, 
sky.  distant  trees,  water,  and  the  placing  of  the  wigwam.  As  further  prepa- 
ration, the  children  study  pictures  of  wigwams  and  learn  to  express  their 
idea  of  one  in  drawing.  As  a  result  of  these  lessons  they  are  able  to  draw 
the  Indian  scene,  showing  the  dark  forest,  the  wigwam  and  the  "Big  Sea 
Water,"  as  pictured  in  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha." 
How  Children  Learn  to  Draw,  chap.  1. 

VII.  Picture  Study. 

Lessons  in  appreciation.  These  lessons  are  given  to  develop  a  love  of  good 
pictures.    Read  pages  181-183  of  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

The  instructor  is  asked  to  bring  to  the  summer  school  copies  of  six  great 
pictures,  three  suitable  for  the  primary  grades  and  three  for  the  grammar 
grades.    It  is  suggested  that  these  be  selected  from  the  lists  in  the  State 
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Course  of  Study.  By  using  these  for  picture-study  lessons,  discussing  with 
the  class  the  message  of  the  picture,  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  the  world  of 
great  pictures  may  be  developed.  If  these  lessons  are  kept  in  note-books  the 
students  can  use  them  later  in  their  schoolrooms. 

"The  Elson  Picture  Studies  for  Grades,"  published  by  the  Elson  Art  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Belmont,  Mass.,  are  excellent  copies  of  great  pictures,  with 
study  outlines,  and  may  be  used  for  these  lessons. 

Each  of  the  leaflets,  "Studies  of  Famous  Pictures,"  published  by  C.  M. 
Parker,  Taylorsville,  111.,  contains  the  picture  followed  by  pages  of  descrip- 
tive matter,  which  put  life  and  meaning  into  the  picture.  Price,  15  cents  a 
dozen  copies  or  $1.00  per  hundred. 

Copies  may  also  be  ordered  from  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Elson  Co.,  or  Horace 
K.  Turner,  for  5  cents  and  up. 

Reference: 

"How  to  Show  Pictures  to  Children."  Hurll.  The  Davis  Press,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

"Picture   Study   in   Elementary    Schools."    Wilson.    Macmillan  Co., 
New  York. 

VIII.  Illustration. 

This  is  the  natural  graphic  expression  of  the  child's  interests.  The  stu- 
dents should  illustrate  stories,  poems,  games  or  children's  experiences. 
Show  how  this  phase  of  drawing  is  to  be  correlated  with  language  work  and 
reading.    Use  the  lessons  in  the  drawing  books  as  guides. 

IX.  Paper  Cutting. 

It  is  suggested  that  lessons  be  selected  from  the  drawing  books  and  as 
outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  187-188.  The  books,  "Scissors 
Pictures,"  I  and  II,  and  "With  Scissors  and  Paste,"  give  full  directions  for 
carrying  on  the  work.    Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Atlanta.    Price  25  cents. 

X.  Clay  Modeling. 

Clay  modeling  is  of  vital  importance.  It  develops  the  sense  of  touch  and 
teaches  the  real  understanding  of  form.  If  possible,  lessons  should  be  given. 
"Plasticine"  may  be  ordered  from  Milton  Bradley  Co.  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
One  pound  is  sufficient  for  five  students. 

Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  p.  40. 

(Music  csl6) — PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series. 

Course  prepared  by  Miss  Gladys  E.  Hocper.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Texts : 

The  Progressive  One-book  Course. 
Brief  Outline  Progressive  One-book  Course. 
Reference:  Progressive  Teacher's  Manual,  Vol.  I. 

Primary  Grades 

Teach  by  rote,  with  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  the  following  songs 
from  chapters  1,  5,  of  the  One-book  Course:  pp.  5,  6,  8,  11,  12,  15,  16.  IS,  21, 
23,  25,  26,  28,  30,  31,  32.  Be  careful  to  use  only  light  head  voice,  and  always 
start  the  songs  either  with  a  chromatic  pitch  pipe,  or  from  a  key-board 
instrument. 
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Develop  at  least  one  song  from  each  of  the  above  chapters  through  the 
five  steps  for  Systematic  Instruction  in  Primary  Grades,  as  given  in  pp. 
4-10  of  the  Brief  Outline. 

Memorize  the  pedagogical  plan  for  teaching  music  reading  on  p.  5  of  the 
Brief  Outline. 

Memorize  the  Summary  of  Melodic  Figures,  pp.  7-8,  Brief  Outline.  These 
melodic  figures  should  be  used  for  ear,  and  eye  drill,  first  concrete,  then 
abstract,  just  as  the  child's  "word  vocabulary"  is  developed  and  mastered  in 
Language  and  Reading.  The  songs  of  chapters  1-5  in  Volume  I  of  the 
Teacher's  Manual  are  analyzed. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series  aims  in  every  possible  way  to  lead  the  child 
to  recognize  the  phrase  as  the  first  rhythmic  unit,  hence  the  importance  of 
rhythmic  motions,  singing  games,  and  folk  dances.  Singing  games  are 
offered  on  pp.  11,  15,  16,  30,  32  of  the  One-book  Course.  Additional  singing 
games  and  folk  dances  with  full  directions  for  teaching  are  given  in  the 
Teacher's  Manual,  Vol.  I. 

Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades 

Since  the  first  step  in  the  presentation  of  a  new  problem  in  upper  grades 
is  "singing  a  song  previously  learned  by  rote,  which  contains  the  problem," 
teach  by  rote,  with  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  the  following  songs 
from  Part  II  of  the  One-book  Course:  pp.  35,  37,  40,  41,  43,  49,  52,  53,  59,  61, 
66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  78,  82,  84,  92,  96,  100,  104. 

Using  these  songs  for  observation  and  drill  follow  the  outline  for  System- 
atic Instruction  in  Time,  Tone,  and  Theory,  as  given  in  pp.  10-15  of  the 
Brief  Outline.  Chapter  headings  in  Part  II  of  the  One-book  Course  give  the 
names  of  the  problems  of  time  and  tone. 

For  presentation  of  the  more  advanced  problems  of  syncopation,  triplets, 
and  four  equal  notes  to  a  beat,  use  "Dixie,"  p.  181.  "Lovely  Night,"  p.  143  is 
an  illustration  of  the  eighth-note  beat.  The  half-note  beat  is  illustrated  in 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  p.  167,  and  "National  Hymn,"  p.  179. 

Memorize  the  Method  of  Song  Study,  p.  15,  Brief  Outline.  The  following 
songs  from  the  One-book  Course  are  suggested  for  the  first  sight  reading: 
pp.  7,  9,  10,  14,  19,  20.  Pupils  should  read  as  many  songs  as  possible  with 
such  assistance  from  the  teacher  as  may  be  required. 

A  limited  amount  of  written  work  is  recommended,  as  suggested  on  p.  82, 
Teacher's  Manual,  Vol.  I. 

The  introduction  of  part-singing  should  be  by  rounds,  selected  from  pp.  39, 
47,  57,  69,  86,  87,  97,  102,  117,  141,  of  the  One-book  Course,  and  chapter  14 
offers  material  for  the  further  development  of  two-part  singing. 

(Music  csl6) — PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
Course  based  on  Hollis  Dann  series  of  books. 
Prepared  by  Miss  Ella  M.  Hayes. 
Texts:    First-,  Second-,  Third-  and  Fourth-year  Books. 

I.  Tone  and  Rhythm. 

First  year's  work  from  the  manual. 

II.  How  to  Teach  a  Rote  Song. 

First  Book — introduction. 
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III.  Rote  Son;;  Material.     (Taken  from  the  Hollis  Dann  Music  Course.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  attractive  and  appropriate  song  mate- 
rial for  use  in  rural  schools. 

First  week: 

Autumn  Winds — First-year  Book,  p.  18. 

Second-year  Book,  p.  8. 
Come,  Little  Leaves — First-year  Book,  p.  19. 
Autumn  Lullaby — Third-year  Book,  p.  10. 
The  Fairy  Crew — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  14. 

Second  week: 

Jack  Frost — First-year  Book,  p.  76. 
Dapple  Gray — First-year  Book,  p.  15. 

Second-year  Book,  p.  8. 
November  Twilight — Second-year  Book,  p.  12. 
Thanksgiving  Day — Second-year  Book,  p.  14. 
Round-Lovely  Evening — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  100. 

Third  week: 

Christmas  Day — First-year  Book,  p.  77. 

Santa  Land — Second-year  Book,  p.  18. 

Far  Away  in  Fairyland — Third-year  Book,  p.  122. 

Toyland — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  56. 

On  Christmas  Day — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  52. 

Fourth  week: 

The  New  Year — Second-year  Book,  p.  23. 
Winter  Song — Second-year  Book,  p.  26. 
The  Little  Fiddle — Second-year  Book,  p.  30. 
The  Little  Spark. 

By  the  Light  o'  the  Moon — Fourth-year  Book. 
These  two  songs  are  to  be  learned  separately,  and  then  sung  together,  one 
section  singing  "The  Little  Spark,"  while  the  other  section  sings  "By  the 
Light  o'  the  Moon." 

Fifth  week: 

A  Parade — Second-year  Music  Book,  p.  42. 

The  Wind — Second-year  Book,  p.  50. 

The  Flag  and  the  Eagle — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  76. 

Dreams — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  88. 

A  Frog  He  Would  A-Wooing  Go — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  24. 
Sixth  week: 

Song  of  the  Easter  Hare — Second-year  Book,  p.  54. 
The  Wise  Bird — Second-year  Book,  p.  70. 
A  May  Dance. 

Water  Skaters — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  113. 
Songs  to  be  learned  separately,  and  then  sung  together. 
The  Strawberry  Fair — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  102. 
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(Music  csl6 )  — -GAMES 


Text:    Clark's  Physical  Training  for  Elementary  Schools. 


PURPOSE 


Opportunities  for  vigorous  play  and  physical  training  should  be  provided 
in  all  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  course,  therefore,  is  to  familiarize  the 
student-teachers  with  games  and  physical  exercises  which  they  may  use  in 
their  schoolrooms,  and  on  the  playgrounds,  for  physical  education  should  be 
a  part  of  the  school  life  of  every  child.  It  is  believed  that  the  student-teach- 
ers who  play  the  games  and  take  part  in  the  other  forms  of  physical  activity 
in  this  course,  with  enthusiasm,  will  be  able  to  carry  back  to  their  schools 
a  knowledge  of  physical  training  which  will  bring  most  gratifying  results, 
both  in  the  physical  improvement  of  their  pupils  and  in  the  general  toning-up 
of  the  entire  school. 


The  first  chapter  in  the  book,  "Directions  for  Teaching  the  Lessons," 
should  receive  careful  study  in  connection  with  the  work  of  each  grade. 

I.  Primary  Grades. 

The  students  should  become  familiar  with  a  number  of  story  plays,  games 
and  rhythmic  plays  from  the  following  lists.  Games  and  plays  assigned  to 
one  grade  are  to  be  used  in  the  other  grades,  as  many  of  these  are  favorites 
with  all  primary  children. 

First  Grade — 

1.  Story  Plays: 

House  Cleaning  Christmas  Tags 

Ironing  Valentine  Day 

The  Blacksmith  Cleaning  the  Yard 

The  Carpenter  Making  Vegetable  Garden 

Picking  Apples  The  Circus 

Going  to  the  Woods  The  Playground 

Preparation  for  Thanksgiving  The  Farm 


THE  COURSE 


2.  Games: 

Cat  and  Mice 
Herr  Slap  Jack 
Charlie  Over  the  Water 
Squirrel  and  Nut 


Singing  Games: 
Mulberry  Bush 
The  Farmer  and  the  Dell 
Looby  Loo 

Go  Round  and  Round  the 


Village 


3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

Exercises,  pp.  56-58 

The  Shoemaker 

The  Chimes  of  Dunkirk 


Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep 
Danish  Greeting 
I  See  You 


Second  Grade — 


1.  Story  Plays: 

The  Wind  and  the  Corn 
The  Farmer  Boy 
Witches 

Getting  Christmas  Trees 
Scarecrow  That  Came  to  Life 


May  Day 
The  Fire 

Bean  Bag  Drill  I 
Bean  Bag  Drill  II 
Ball  Drills  I  and  II 
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2.  Games: 

Cat  and  Rat 
Simon  Says 
Automobiles 
Tag  Games 
Midnight 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

Exercises,  pp.  103-104. 
Little  Bo  Peep 
Mistress  Mary 


Singing  Games: 
London  Bridge 
Jolly  is  the  Miller 


London  Bridge 
Uockery  Dickery  Dock 


Third  Grade — 

1.  Gymnastics: 

It  is  suggested  that  the  first  six 
lessons  be  taught. 

2.  Games: 

Oats,  Peas,  Beans 
Bean  Bag  Circle  Toss 
Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep 
Single  Relay  Race 
Hill  Dill 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

The  Swing 

Ride  a  Cock-horse 

Three  Crows 


Lame  Fox  and  Chickens 
Center  Base 
Tag  the  Wall  Relay 
I  Say  Stoop 


Nixie  Polka 
Broom  Dance 


II.  Grammar  Grades. 


Fourth   Grade — 

1.  Gymnastics: 

First  six  lessons. 

2.  Games: 

Sticks 

All-up  Relay 
Arch  Ball 
Three  Deep 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

The  Vineyard 
The  Villagers 
Hausel  and  Gretel 


Vaulting  Seats 
Birds  Fly 
Dodge  Ball 


Gustaf's  Skoal 
Dutch  Couples 


Fifth  Grade — 

1.  Gymnastics : 

First  six  lessons. 

2.  Games: 

Going  to  Jerusalem 
Schoolroom  Dodge  Ball 
Lost  Man 
Bean  Bag  Pass 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

Tantoli 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 


Baste  the  Bean 
Dodge  Ball  II 
Catch  a  Fish 


Crested  Hen 
Clasp  Dance 
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Sixth  Grade — 

1.  Gymnastics: 

First  six  lessons. 

2.  Games: 

Ham,  Ham,  Chicken;  Ham, 

Bacon 
Rabbit  Race 
Line  Ball 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

We  Won't  Go  Home  Till 

Morning 
The  Mountain  Maid 


Black  Bird  Fish 
Prisoner's  Base 
Jumping  Relay 
Third  Man 

St.  Patrick's  Day 
The  Ace  of  Diamonds 


Seve?ith  Grade — 

1.  Gymnastics: 

First  six  lessons. 

2.  Games: 

Volley  Ball 
Blackboard  Relay 
Dodge  Ball  III 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

Highland  Schottischa 
Varsovienne 


London  Loo 
Black  and  White 
Fox  and  Geese 

The  Sailor's  Horn  Pipe 


The  reference  books  given  below  furnish  a  wealth  of  additional  material 
from  which  games,  rhythmic  plays  and  physical  exercises  may  be  selected. 
Instructors  are  asked  to  bring  copies  of  some  of  these  books  with  them  to 
the  summer  school. 

1.  Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium,  by  Bancroft. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

2.  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games,  by  Burchenal.    G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

3.  Education  by  Plays  and  Games,  by  Johnson.    Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

4.  Children's  Singing  Games,  by  Hofer.    Flanagan,  Chicago. 

5.  The  Folk  Dance  Book,  by  Crampton.    Barnes,  New  York. 

For  elementary  schools,  classroom,  playground  and  gymnasium. 

6.  Teacher's  Manual,  Vol.  I  (Progressive  Music  Series),  by  Parker.  Silver 

Burdett,  Atlanta. 

7.  The  Victor  in  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Play  (a  free  bulletin 

given  away  by  the  Educational  Department,  Victor  Talking  Machine, 
Camden,  New  Jersey). 

8.  Physical  Training — a  course  in  physical  training  for  the  graded  schools  of 

Michigan.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan.  Price, 
50  cents.  An  excellent  course,  giving  material  for  games,  gymnastics, 
and  rhythmic  plays. 
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B.    PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 


(Education  cs4) — PRIMARY   REA DING  AM)  PHONICS — Grades  I-IV 


In  order  to  teach  reading  successfully,  it  is  essential  that  teachers  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  books  to  be  taught,  and 
how  to  present  these  stories  and  poems  to  children. 

They  must  also  know  (a)  the  subject-matter  of  phonics,  (b)  what  phonic 
facts  are  to  be  taught  with  each  basal  book,  and  (c)  how  to  teach  these  facts 
to  children. 

The  purpose  therefore  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  in  the  summer 
schools  a  definite,  clear  understanding  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  daily  in 
teaching  children  to  read.  The  work  through  the  fourth  grade  is  to  be 
outlined,  with  special  emphasis  in  teaching  the  first  grade. 


Students  in  the  summer  schools  .should  have  copies  of  these  books,  since 
both  series  are  to  be  read  in  the  primary  grades.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion adopted  these  two  series  for  basal  use  and  schools  are  authorized  to  use 
either  series  first.  However,  the  Text-book  Commission  recommended  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  approved,  the  Child's  World  Series  as 
the  first  basal  books  for  use  in  all  schools  of  the  State,  and  this  course  in 
teaching  reading  is  planned  in  accordance  with  these  recommendations.  But 
any  school  that  prefers  to  use  the  Reading  Literature  Series  first  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  and  a  course  is  given  elsewhere  in  the  manual  as  a  guide 
for  those  teachers  who  prefer  the  Reading  Literature  Series  as  the  first  basal 
books.  It  is  suggested,  in  accordance  with  the  outline  course  of  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Text-book  Commission,  that  the  books  be  used  in  the  following 
order  in  the  schools. 

First  grade: 

1.  Child's  World  Primer. 

2.  Reading  Literature  Primer. 

3.  Child's  World  First  Reader. 

4.  Reading  Literature  First  Reader. 

Second  grade: 

1.  Child's  World  Second  Reader. 

2.  Reading  Literature  Second  Reader. 

Third  grade: 

1.  Child's  World  Third  Reader. 

2.  Reading  Literature  Third  Reader. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  COURSE 


Texts : 


Reading  Literature  Series — 

Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third 
Readers. 


Child's  World  Series — 

Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third 
Readers. 
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Fourth  grade: 

1.  Studies  in  Reading — grade  four. 

2.  Reading  Literature,  Fourth  Reader. 

The  Fourth  Reader  to  be  used  as  basal  in  the  schools  of  the  county  in 
which  the  summer  school  is  held  should  be  the  one  studied  as  basal  in  this 
course. 

Material  needed: 

1.  Child's  World  Reader  Manual. 

2.  Perception  Cards  for  use  with  the  Primer. 

Three  sets  (1)  Phrase  Cards,  (2)  Word  Cards,  (3)  Phonic  Cards. 
These  materials  may  be  ordered  from  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
Richmond,  Va.  Instructors  are  asked  to  bring  sets  of  these  cards  to  the 
summer  school  and  to  urge  the  students  to  order  or  make  sets  as  part  of  the 
work  of  the  course.  Each  student  should  study  the  manual  thoroughly,  as  it 
is  a  guide  for  teaching  the  books. 

3.  Phonic  Cards  for  the  First  Reader.  Instructors  should  make  a  set  of 
phonic  cards  for  the  facts  to  be  taught  with  the  First  Reader,  as  given  on 
pages  138-140  of  the  Manual.  The  students  should  make  these  at  the  summer 
school. 

I.  a.  Purposes  and  Moaning  of  Teaching  Reading. 

State  Course  of  Study,  1919  edition,  pp.  22-26. 
Child's  World  Reader  Manual,  pp.  22-26. 

References: 

Klapper — Teaching  Children  to  Read. 
Jenkins — Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Parker — How  to  Teach  Beginning  Reading.    University  of  Chicago 
Press.    Price,  40  cents.    (An  excellent  bulletin.) 
b.  Phonics— Child's  World  Readers  Manual,  pp.  117-120. 

(Daily  drills  should  be  given  until  every  student  knows  these  phonic 
facts.    This  knowledge  is  essential.) 

II.  First-grade  Work. 

A.  The  Primer: 

1.  Preparatory  work — Manual,  pp.  12-20. 

2.  Teaching  the  first  story — "Baby  Ray  and  His  Pets,"  Primer,  pp.  5-10. 
The  Manual  gives  several  methods  of  presenting  the  first  primer  story. 

However,  student-teachers  should  always  have  a  clear,  definite  understanding 
of  one  method  of  procedure  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  students  in  the 
summer  school  be  made  familiar  with  the  plan  for  teaching  the  first  story  as 
given  in  the  following  steps: 

a.  Teacher  tells  the  complete  story — Manual,  p.  32. 

The  story  is  retold  by  the  children  through  conversations  and 
dramatization. 

b.  Teacher  develops  the  statements  in  the  first  unit  of  the  story 

(Primer,  p.  6),  using  questions.  She  writes  the  sentences  on 
the  board  and  has  them  read,  as  suggested  in  the  Manual, 
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pp.  21-22.  It  is  especially  helpful  to  have  these  same  sen- 
tences written  or  printed  on  strips  of  manila  paper  for  the 
children  to  read.  The  students  can  make  these  at  the  sum- 
mer school. 

c.  Drill  on  sentences — Manual,  p.  22. 

d.  Develop  the  second  unit  of  the  story  at  the  blackboard. 

e.  Drill  on  sentences. 

f.  Drill  on  phrases — use  blackboard  and  phrase  cards. 

g.  Develop  and  teach  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  units  of  the  story  in 

the  same  way — Manual,  p.  24. 

h.  Teaching  the  words — Manual,  pp.  24-25. 

i.  Drill  on  blackboard. 

j.  Teach  pp.  11-12  of  the  Primer  at  the  blackboard — Manual,  pp.  27-28. 
Demonstrate  freely  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  phrase  cards  and 
word  cards. 

3.  The  Go  to  Sleep  Story— Primer,  pp.  13-16;  Manual,  pp.  36-38. 

Tell  the  complete  story  and  teach  the  units  of  this  story,  follow- 
ing the  directions  for  teaching  the  first  story. 

4.  Reading  from  the  book — Manual,  pp.  29-30. 

Note. — The  children  may  read  the  first  story,  "Baby  Ray  and  His  Pets,"  from  the  book 
bel'ore  taking:  up  the  "Go  to  Sleep  Story"  at  the  blackboard,  or  the  book  need  not  be  given 
the  class  until  after  both  stories  have  been  taught  at  the  blackboard.  The  progress  of  „ne 
class  will  determine  this.  Demonstrate  use  of  "line  markers."  These  are  made  of  durable 
manila  paper,,  four  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide. 

5.  The  Wake  Up  Story— Primer,  pp.  17-24;  Manual,  pp.  38-41. 

Tell  the  complete  story  and  teach  the  units  of  this  story,  follow- 
ing the  directions  given  for  the  first  story — or  after  the  com- 
plete story  has  been  told,  a  unit  may  be  taught  at  the  board, 
then  read  from  the  book. 

6.  Primer  lessons,  pp.  25-28;  follow  Manual,  p.  41. 

7.  Phonics  to  be  taught  with  first  three  stories — Manual,  pp.  122-128. 

Demonstrate  freely  the  use  of  the  blackboard  and  the  phonic  cards. 

8.  Teaching  the  rhymes  and  stories — Manual,  pp.  42-45. 

9.  Phonics  to  be  taught  with  rhymes  and  stories — Manual,  pp.  128-135. 

10.  Use  of  phonic  series  for  drills — Manual,  pp.  135-137. 

11.  Use  of  charts,  word  games,  phrase  drills  at  blackboard,  and  with 

cards — Manual,  pp.  46-52. 

Teach  a  number  of  drills  and  games.  Excellent  drills  and  suggestions  are 
found  in  the  following  books: 

Manuals  for  the  Winston  Readers,  Story  Hour. 
Aldine  and  other  series  of  books. 
Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 

12.  Seat  work  related  to  primer  lessons — Manual,  pp.  53-56. 

Educative  Seat  Work,  by  Dunn.  State  Normal  School,  Farm- 
ville,  Va. 

B.  Story-telling;  Bryant — How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children: 
Dramatization — Manual,  pp.  57-64. 

Expression  in  Reading— State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  27-30. 
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C.  Reading  Literature  Primer: 

This  book  is  to  follow  the  Child's  World  Primer.  Study  the  vocabulary 
and  make  a  list  by  pages  of  the  words  not  found  in  the  Child's 
World  Primer. 

Discuss  rapid  reading  of  this  book  as  result  of  work  with  basal  primer. 

1.  Teaching  the  first  story — The  Little  Red  Hen. 

a.  Divide  story  into  thought  groups. 

b.  Make  out  motivating  questions. 

c.  List  the  words  not  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Child's  World 

Primer. 

d.  Show  how  to  teach  new  words — in  relation  to  thought. 

e.  (1)  Use  of  known  phonic  facts  in  getting  new  words. 
(2)  Words  to  be  taught  as  sight  words. 

2.  The  other  stories. 

Make  lesson  plans  following  steps  outlined  for  the  first  story. 

D.  Child's  World  First  Reader: 

1.  Teaching  the  rhymes  and  stories — First  Reader,  pp.  4-21;  Manual, 

pp.  64-68. 

2.  Phonic  facts  to  be  taught  with  these— Manual,  pp.  64-68;  138-139. 

3.  Teaching  a  poem — First  Reader,  p.  22;  Manual,  pp.  60-64. 

4.  Suggested  lesson  plan. 

The  White  Pigeon— First  Reader,  pp.  23-26. 

Teacher's  preparation — What  to  do  in  planning  the  lesson. 

Find  out  the  central  thought  of  the  story  and  word  the  motivat- 
ing question. 

Outline  the  story  into  thought  groups. 

Make  questions  to  bring  out  meaning  of  each  unit. 

Make  plans  for  giving  children  the  opportunity  to  use  judgment. 

Plan  preparatory  discussion. 

List  the  new  and  difficult  words. 

(1)  Words — to  be  presented  in  the  preparatory  discussion. 

(2)  Words — to  be  learned  at  the  phonic  drill  period. 

(3)  Words — to  be  met  in  the  context  as  the  pupils  read  the 
story. 

Seat  work — related. 

TEACHER  AND  CLASS 
First  Step — Preparatory  Discussion. 

Through  a  brief  discussion,  use  of  pictures  and  children's  experiences,  the 
following  facts  in  the  story  are  developed: 

First  section  (or  thought  group)  of  the  story. 

Animals  in  the  story. 

Farmer  Brown  owned  the  animals. 

The  pigeon  talked  to  each  animal. 

As  she  talks  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board  the  following  sentences  and 
phrases: 

Once  there  was  a  pigeon.  Up  on  the  house-tops. 

Strong  wings.  Across  the  blue  sky. 

Farmer  Brown. 
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These  phrases  are  read  by  the  children  in  answer  to  questions,  any  words 
giving  difficulty  are  learned  as  whole  or  through  use  of  known  phonic  facts. 
The  teacher  says,  "Once  there  was"  and  a  pupil  reads  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence, then  the  whole  sentence. 

By  using  his  knowledge  of  phonics  and  guided  by  the  teacher,  the  child 
gets  the  words,  "strong  wings,"  "Parmer  Brown." 

The  word  "across"  is  learned  as  a  whole,  the  phrase  being  read  in  response 
to  the  question,  "where  did  he  fly?"  If  needed  the  teacher  may  drill  upon 
the  words  at  the  blackboard  (or  with  cards),  always  relating  them  to  the 
facts  in  the  story  which  have  been  told. 

The  pupils  are  asked  to  read  the  story  to  answer  the  motivating  question: 
"What  did  the  pigeon  find  out  from  the  animals?" 

Second  Step — Study  with  the  teacher  by  thought  groups: 

The  little  white  pigeon.  Visit  to  the  sheep. 

Visit  to  the  cow.  Visit  to  the  hen. 

What  the  pigeon  found  out. 

Each  thought  group  or  section  of  the  story  is  read  silently  in  answer  to  a 
question  or  suggestion. 

The  new  words,  wife,  keeps,  icarms.  are  met  in  the  context.  If  any  child 
needs  assistance,  the  teacher  helps  him  use  his  knowledge  of  phonics  to  get 
the  word  for  himself. 

The  teacher  keeps  a  list  of  all  the  words  on  which  the  children  are  helped. 
Later  she  writes  these  on  the  board  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  the 
story,  including  any  phrases  or  words  to  which  she  desires  to  call  attention. 

Third  Step — Pupils  relate  the  story. 

1.  Getting  the  content  and  true  meaning. 

a.  After  the  silent  reading,  questions  are  asked  to  bring  out  the 

meaning  of  each  thought  group  or  unit  of  the  story.  Through 
the  motivating  questions  the  central  thought  is  made  clear.  The 
pupils  answer  some  of  the  question  in  their  own  words.  At  other 
times  parts  of  the  story  are  read  aloud  in  response  to  questions, 
(a)  Questions  on  the  main  facts: 

(1)  Why  did  God  give  the  little  pigeon  such  strong 

wings? 

(2)  What  did  the  pigeon  and  cow  say  to  each  other? 

What  did  the  pigeon  think?  What  did  the  cow 
think?  Why? 

(3)  Same  questions  about  the  sheep. 

(4)  Same  questions  about  the  hen. 

(5)  What  did  the  pigeon  find  out?. 

b.  Meaning  of  the  whole  story. 

Why  was  each  animal  happy? 
How  can  we  be  happy? 

2.  Difficult  words  on  board— words  on  which  pupils  asked  for  help. 

These  words  should  be  reviewed.    They  are  woven  into  the  oral  story 
and  also  found  in  the  book. 
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Fourth  Step — Oral  reading. 

Rapid,  fluent,  oral  reading  of  the  story  as  a  whole,  for  enjoyment,  and  to 
give  pleasure  to  an  audience. 

Dramatization. 

The  story  may  be  played  by  the  children. 

"  Seaticorh. 

Illustrate  scenes  in  the  story  by  drawing,  cutting  or  clay  modeling. 

Follow-up  work. 

(1)  Tell  the  story  of  the  Discontented  Pine  Tree. 

(2)  Interesting  related  lessons  may  be  given  on  ,the  cow,  the  sheep, 

the  hen. 

3.  Lesson  plans — stories — Manual,  pp.  68-70. 

Select  several  stories  and  poems,  write  out  lesson  plans  for  teaching 
them.  Teach  one  of  these  lessons  to  a  class  of  children,  if  possible. 
Use  the  outline  given  above  as  a  guide. 

Word  cards  for  use  with  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  First  Reader 
should  be  made  by  students.  Demonstrate  freely  the  use  of  these 
for  drill  and  reviews.  Give  phrase  drills  from  blackboard  and 
reader. 

4.  Phonics — with  Child's  World  First  Reader. 

a.  Facts  to  be  taught  with  each  story — Manual,  pp.  139-140. 

b.  Write  out  series  of  words  for  use  in  phonic  drills. 

c.  Phonic  cards.    Students  should  make  a  complete  set  of  cards  for 

facts  to  be  taught  with  the  First  Reader.  (Words  containing  the 
fact  on  one  side  of  card  and  phonic  facts  on  the  other  side.) 
Demonstrate  drills. 

d.  Demonstrate  thoroughly  the  application  of  phonics  to  the  mastery 

of  new  words. 

5.  Seat  work,  related  to  reading — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  46-50;  Manual, 

p.  71. 

Reading  Literature — First  Reader.    (To  be  read  after  the  Child's 
World  First  Reader.) 

(1)  Study  the  vocabulary  and  make  a  list  of  the  words  by 

stories  not  found  in  the  Child's  World  First  Reader. 

(2)  Lesson  plans — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  96-99;  The  Wee 

Robin,  First  Reader,  pp.  34-38;  Little  Half  Chick,  First 
Reader,  pp.  75-81. 

(3)  Drills. 

(4)  Discuss  rapid  reading  of  this  book  as  result  of  work  with 

basal  books. 
Supplementary  reading. 

(a)  Discuss  importance. 

(b)  Make  out  a  list  of  Primers,  First  Readers,  and  other  books 

for  supplementary  reading.    Give  publishers  and  addresses. 
Minimum  amount  of  reading  for  first  grade  (8  months  term)  — 
five  books: 

Two  basal  Primers. 

Two  basal  First  Readers. 

One  supplementary  First  Reader. 
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III.  Second-grade  Work. 

A.  Discuss,  reviewing  rapidly  the  First  Reader,  at  beginning  of  the  year. 

B.  Child's  World  Second  Reader. 

1.  The  first  story — Little  Gray  Pony. 

Work  out  a  lesson  plan  for  this  story — Manual,  p.  73. 
Use  plans  in  State  Course  of  Study  as  a  guide,  pp.  99-103. 

2.  Select  several  stories  and  poems — work  out  plans.    See  Manual  for 

suggestions. 

3.  Phonics — facts  to  be  taught  with  Second  Reader  Manual,  pp.  141- 

143.    Make  a  set  of  phonic  cards  for  these  facts. 

Emphasize  necessity  of  constant  review  and  use  of  facts  learned 

with  Primer  and  First  Reader. 
Demonstrate  thoroughly  application  of  phonics  to  learning  new 

words. 

Summarize  facts  a  child  should  know  at  close  of  second  year. 

4.  Seat  work  related  to  reading — Manual,  p.  76;  Baltimore  County 

Course  of  Study. 

C.  Reading  Literature — Second  Reader. 

Study  the  vocabulary  and  make  a  list  of  the  words  by  stories  which 
are  not  found  in  Child's  World  Second  Reader. 
Lesson  plans — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  99-103. 

Rapid  reading  of  this  book  as  result  of  work  with  basal  books. 

D.  Discuss  supplementary  reading. 

Make  a  list  of  First  Readers,  Second  Readers,  and  books  of  equal 

difficulty,  giving  publishers  and  addresses. 
Plans  for  securing  supplementary  readers  worked  out. 

E.  Minimum  number  of  books  to  be  read  in  second  grade  (8  months  term) 

five  books: 

One  book  of  first-grade  difficulty — to  be  read  rapidly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  First  Readers  read 
the  year  before  may  be  used,  as  it  affords  a  review  of  the  reading 
vocabulary. 

Two  basal  Second  Readers. 

One  supplementary  Second  Reader. 

One  supplementary  book  of  second-grade  standard. 

IV.  Third-grade  Work. 

A.  Discuss — Reviewing  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  one  of  the 

Second  Readers. 

B.  Child's  World  Third  Reader. 

Suggested  lesson  plan  for  the  first  story  : 
Philemon  and  Baucis,  Third  Reader,  pp.  9-14. 
Teacher's  preparation — what  to  do  in  planning  the  lesson. 

1.  Find  the  central  thought  of  the  story. 

2.  Organization  of  main  facts. 

3.  Meaning  of  the  facts — word  a  list  of  questions. 

4.  Meaning  of  the  whole— word  questions. 
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5.  Motivation — word  the  question  through  which  pupils  find  the 

central  thought  of  the  story. 

6.  Plan  the  assignment  or  preparatory  discussion. 

7.  Decide  what   words   may   be   difficult — also   when   and  how 

presented. 

a.  Words  upon  which  the  understanding  of  an  entire  para- 

graph, sentence,  or  phrase  absolutely  depends  and  the 
meaning  of  which  the  student  cannot  get  from  read- 
ing the  lesson  should  be  presented  in  the  assign- 
ment. They  should  be  taken  up  in  relation  to  their 
meaning  in  the  story. 

b.  Phonetic  words  learned  at  phonic  drill  period  through 

known  phonic  facts. 
Other  words  met  in  context,  as  pupils  read  lesson  silently. 

THE  PLAN 
Philemon  and  Baucis. 
Part  I.  Kindness. 
Teacher's  aid:    To  show  that  kindness  brings  happiness. 

First  Step — Assignment  of  preparatory  discussion. 

1.  Tell  about  Greece,  the  belief  in  gods  and  what  gods  could  do.  Any 

related  myth  which  children  know  may  be  recalled.  Give  the  names 
of  the  old  couple  and  tell  that  they  were  very  kind  to  some  strangers. 
The  words  Greece,  Philemon,  Baucis.  Zeus,  are  developed  in  the 
discussion,  written  on  the  board  and  pronounced  by  the  pupils. 
Reference  to  the  dictionary  in  the  back  of  the  Third  Reader  may  be 
made  to  get  the  correct  pronunciation. 

2.  Give  the  motivating  question:    Why  were  Philemon  and  Baucis  so  kind 

to  the  strangers? 

Second  Step — Silent  stutfy  of  the  lesson. 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  assignment  motivates  the  reading.  As  the 
story  is  read  silently,  the  children  meet  the  new  words  unhappy,  hives,  [fath- 
ered, beggars,  attend,  foot-sore,  herbs  and  pitcher.  These  words  have  been 
previously  presented  at  the  phonic  drill  period,  which  is  given  at  a  separate 
time  from  the  reading  lesson.  They  should  present  no  difficulty  as  the  child 
meets  them  in  the  context.  Through  the  discussion  of  the  story  which  fol- 
lows the  silent  reading  any  ideas  which  are  not  clear  to  the  children  are 
brought  out. 

Third  Step — Recitation. 
1.  Content  of  the  story  developed. 

Through  questions  the  story  is  organized,  the  ideas  and  meaning  of  each 
section  are  brought  out,  the  central  thought  is  made  clear,  and  the  children 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  pass  judgment  on  the  story  as  a  whole.  Some 
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of  these  questions  are  answered  orally.  At  other  times  parts  of  the  story 
are  read  to  find  the  answers. 

a.  Meaning  of  the  main  facts. 

1.  Philemon  and  Baucis. 

What  did  Philemon  and  Baucis  have? 

Why  were  they  not  unhappy?    Read  the  sentences  which  show 
the  kind  of  people  they  were. 

2.  The  village  people. 

Why  were  these  people  making  such  preparation  for  the  visit 
of  Zeus? 

3.  The  strangers. 

Why  did  not  the  village  people  take  in  the  strangers? 
Why  did  Philemon  and  Baucis  take  them  in? 

4.  The  supper. 

What  kind  of  supper  did  they  prepare? 
For  whom  had  they  kept  these  things? 
What  wonderful  things  happened? 
Were  they  surprised? 
How  did  the  wonderful  things  happen? 

b.  Meaning  of  the  whole  story. 

Why  did  they  prepare  such  a  fine  supper? 
Did  they  expect  pay? 

Why  were  Philemon  and  Baucis  so  kind  to  the  strangers? 

2.  Words  which  may  have  proven  difficult. 

As  the  children  tell  or  read  the  answers  to  these  questions  any  words 
and  phrases  on  which  they  need  help  are  learned  through  the  use  of 
phonics.  These  words  are  written  on  the  board.  After  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  story,  drill  on  them  is  given  if  needed.  They  are 
again  found  in  the  context  and  related  to  the  story.  The  word 
"although"  is  a  new  word  and  should  be  learned  as  a  sight  word  in 
relation  to  the  thought. 

3.  Oral  reading. 

The  whole  story  may  now  be  read  orally  without  interruption,  for 
pleasure. 

The  previous  study  and  understanding  of  the  thought  makes  possible 
fluent,  expressive  reading  for  an  audience. 

Part  II.    The  Reward  of  Kindness. 
Pages  12-14. 

First  Step — Assignment  or  preparatory  discussion — teacher  and  class. 

Motivating  question:  What  did  kindness  bring  Philemon  and  Baucis? 

Second  Step— Silent  study  of  lesson  to  find  answer  to  question. 

Note.  The  new  words  disappeared,  homeward,  feeble  and  linden  have  been  included  in  the 

drills  given  at  the  phonic  period  and  should  present  no  difficulty  when  met  in  the  context. 

Third  Step — Recitation. 

1.  Context  of  the  story  discussed  through  questions, 
a.  Meaning  of  the  main  facts. 

(1)  Finding  out  that  one  of  the  strangers  is  Zeus. 
Why  did  the  couple  give  up  their  bed? 

How  did  they  find  out  that  one  of  the  strangers  was  Zeus? 
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(2)  The  wish. 

For  what  did  they  wish? 

What  do  you  think  of  their  wish? 

(3)  The  new  home. 

What  happened  to  the  hut? 
Why  were  they  so  happy  in  it? 

(4)  The  oak  and  the  linden. 

What  became  of  Philemon  and  Baucis? 

Were  they  happy  as  trees? 

Why? 

b.  Meaning  of  the  whole. 

Why  did  they  not  wish  for  wealth? 

Why  did  Zeus  give  them  more  than  their  wish? 

What  did  kindness  bring  them? 

What  does  kindness  bring  to  us? 

What  made  them  happiest? 

2.  Words  which  may  have  proven  difficult. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  story  any  words  which  may  have  given 
trouble  are  again  studied  and  related  to  the  story. 

3.  Oral  reading. 

The  beauty  of  this  delightful  story  is  brought  out  in  expressive  oral 
reading. 

C.  Select  several  stories  and  poems — work  out  lesson  plans. 

D.  Phonics  to  be  taught  with  Third  Reader. 

Child's  knowledge  of  phonics  at  close  of  third  year. 
Ability  to  use  phonics — mastery  of  mechanics. 
Third-grade  reading  vocabulary. 

E.  Reading  literature — third  reader. 

a.  Compare  the  two  books  as  to  difficulty,  ease,  rapidity,  and  pleasure 

of  reading  as  a  result  of  basal  work. 

b.  Lesson  plans. 

c.  Phonics: 

1.  Pronounce  words  in  phonic  list  in  back  of  book. 

2.  Give  phonic  facts. 

3.  Demonstrate  application  of  phonics  to  mastery  of  words. 

F.  Supplementary  reading. 

a.  Importance. 

b.  An  abundance  of  easy  material. 

c.  Lists  of  books  of  the  difficulty  of  Second  Readers. 

d.  Lists  of  Third  Readers  and  books  of  equal  difficulty. 

G.  Minimum  number  of  books  to  be  read  in  third  grade  (8  months  term)  — 

five  books: 

One  book  of  second-grade  difficulty — to  be  read  rapidly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  Second 
Readers  read  the  year  before  may  be  used,  as  it  affords  a  review 
of  the  reading  vocabulary. 

Two  basal  Third  Readers. 

One  supplementary  Third  Reader. 

One  supplementary  book  of  third-grade  standard. 
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V.  Grade  Standards.    Grades  I-III. 

State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  34-3G. 
Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 

VI.  Fourth-grado  Work. 

POINTS  TO  EMPHASIZE 

A.  Silent  reading  or  study.    This  is  the  chief  phase  of  reading  and  should 

almost  always  precede  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  children  at 
reading  the  passage  aloud.    Discuss  the  value  of  silent  reading. 

1.  Aims:  To  develop  the  habit  of  reading  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 

content  of  a  selection;  to  develop  and  strengthen  good  habits  and 
ideals  of  reading;  to  enlarge  the  reading  vocabulary  and  the  expe- 
rience of  dealing  with  sentences  and  paragraphs  of  various  lengths 
and  types;  to  widen  experience  of  life  and  thought  and  give  famil- 
iarity with  literature  worth  knowing. 

2.  Standards: 

Ability  to  answer  fact  and  thought  questions  on  material  of  fourth- 
grade  difficulty. 

Ability  to  read  effectively  and  economically  as  a  necessary  perma- 
nent study  habit. 

Ability  to  analyze  the  thought  of  books  or  articles  read. 

Ability  to  interpret  and  to  make  application  of  things  read. 

Ability  to  judge  the  relative  values  of  facts  met  with  in  the  reading. 

Ability  to  judge  the  validity  of  statements  in  the  light  of  known 
evidence. 

Ability  to  reproduce  the  thought  of  selections  read. 
Ability  to  understand  problems  presented  in  the  reading. 
Ability  to  follow  written  and  printed  directions. 
Habit  of  reading  with  concentration. 

3.  Suggestions: 

Study  the  individual  and  help  him  to  remedy  any  faulty  habits  he 
may  have  acquired;  for  example,  discourage  movements  of  the 
lips  in  studying,  cause  the  book  to  be  held  hygienically,  speed  up 
the  loiterers  by  means  of  timed  exercises.  Enforce  the  ideal  of* 
getting  as  much  at  a  glance  as  possible  and  of  accepting  only  rea- 
sonable meanings.  The  Ayers  Silent  Reading  Test,  published  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  will  be  found  useful  in  determining 
the  relative  ability  of  the  pupils. 

B.  Reading  aloud.    This  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  appropriate 

means  for  expressing  what  has  been  already  studied. 

1.  Aims:  To  appreciate  literature  both  for  thought  and  beauty  of  ex- 

pression; to  so  interpret  a  selection  for  an  audience  that  they  may 
see  the  pictures  and  feel  the  emotion  expressed ;  to  enable  the 
children  to  share  each  other's  impressions;  to  improve  vocal 
utterance  and  stabilize  the  vocabulary;  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
discover  and  clear  up  difficulties. 

2.  Standards: 

Ability  to  read  fluently  (as  opposed  to  stumblingly,  haltingly  word 
by  word)   and  with  inflections  and  emphasis,  according  to  the 
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sense,  with  distinct  enunciation,  in  a  clear  but  not  harsh  or  high- 
pitched    voice,    selections    of    fourth-grade    difficulty.  Dramatic 
selections  are  specially  valuable  for  reading  aloud. 
3.  Suggestions: 

Develop  a  vivid  realization  of  the  meaning;  let  the  reader  try  to 
make  his  hearers  get  each  picture.  We  all  know  how  the  child 
stumbles  as  he  reads  aloud  subject-matter  which  has  not  been 
given  sufficient  preparation.  The  child  himself  is  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  thorough  understanding  and  word  mastery  before  he 
can  give  pleasure  to  others  by  oral  reading.  Watch  how  accu- 
rately he  interprets  a  story  when  the  central  thought  is  clear  to 
him  or  when  he  relives  the  story.  Notice  with  what  fine  intona- 
tion and  voice  modulation  he  manifests  the  touch  of  kinship  for 
the  character  he  likes,  when  he  reads  selections  the  meaning  of 
which  he  understands  thoroughly,  and  when  the  fear  of  stumb- 
ling over  hard  words  has  been  removed. 

C.  Texts: 

Studies  in  reading — Grade  IV. 
Reading  literature — Fourth  Reader. 

D.  Lesson  plans: 

Work  out  lesson  plans  for  several  prose  selections  and  poems. 
Use  the  lesson  plan  suggested  for  the  third  grade  as  a  guide. 

E.  Mechanics  of  reading. 

Mastery  must  be  accomplished. 
Individual  needs. 
Independence  through  phonics. 

Phonic  material  to  use.    Use  series  in  the  back  of  The  Reading 
Literature,  Third  Reader. 

F.  Remedial  instruction  in  reading. 

Individual  and  group  work. 

1.  If  vocabulary  is  limited,  converse  and  present  words. 

2.  If  phonics  is  at  fault,  give  phonics. 

3.  If  phrasing  or  looking  ahead,  give  practice  in  it. 

4.  If  failure  to  think,  set  questions  and  teach  the  pupil  how  to  use 

his  mind. 

G.  Minimum  number  of  books  to  be  read  in  fourth  grade  (8  months  term) 

five  books: 

One  book  of  third-grade  difficulty — to  be  read  rapidly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  Third  Readers 
read  the  year  before  may  be  used,  as  it  affords  a  review  of  the 
reading  vocabulary. 

Two  basal  Fourth  Readers. 

One  supplementary  Fourth  Reader. 

One  supplementary  book  of  fourth-grade  standard. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  WITH  READING  LITERATURE 
SERIES  AS  FIRST  BASAL  BOOKS 

POINTS  TO  EMPHASIZE 

I.  The  Primer. 

a.  General  suggestions  for  beginning. 

b.  Teaching  the  first  story — Primer,  pp.  1-10;  State  Course  of  Study, 

pp.  85-91. 

Demonstrate  clearly  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  the  sentence  strips, 
word  cards,  and  the  introduction  of  the  first  book  lessons — also 
use  of  the  "little  word  cards"  for  seat  work. 

c.  Second,  third  and  fourth  stories — Primer,  pp.  12-50;  State  Course 

of  Study,  pp.  91-96. 

d.  Phonics  to  be  taught  while  reading  the  first  four  stories — State 

Course  of  Study,  pp.  60-62,  and  68-70. 

The  Primer — phonic  series  (in  the  back  of  the  book). 
Phonic  cards — set  containing  sight  words  from  which  sounds  of 
letters  are  learned. 
Demonstrate  freely  the  use  of  the  blackboard  and  the  phonic  cards 
in  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  letters. 

e.  The  remaining  five  stories. 

1.  Each  story  to  be  divided  into  thought  groups. 

2.  Motivating  questions  given. 

3.  List  the  new  words  to  be  taught  with  each  thought  group. 

(See  vocabulary  in  back  of  Primer.) 

4.  How  to  teach  new  words  in  relation  to  thought,  sight  words. 

phonetic  words. 

5.  Phonic  facts  to  be  taught — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  70-74. 

Students   should   make  a   set  of  phonic   cards  containing 
these  22  facts. 

II.  The  First  Reader. 

a.  The  first  story — The  Three  Pigs. 

1.  Division  into  thought  groups. 

2.  Suggestions  for  teaching  each  thought  group,  giving  motivat- 

ing question. 

3.  New  words  in  each  thought  group.    (See  vocabulary.) 

4.  Teaching  the  new  words — in  relation  to  thought;  make 

(1)  A  list  of  the  words  to  be  taught  as  wholes,  and 

(2)  A  list  of  the  words  which  the  child  may  get  for  himself 

through  his  knowledge  of  phonics. 
Phonic  facts  to  be  presented  with  this  story  series,  1  to  10 — 
State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  75-77. 

b.  Lesson  plans — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  80-85. 
Wee  Robin— First  Reader,  pp.  34-38. 

Little  Half  Chick— First  Reader,  pp.  76-81. 
State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  96-99. 

Select  several  stories  and  poems,  write  out  lesson  plans  for  teach- 
ing them. 

Teach  one  of  these  lessons  to  a  class  of  children,  if  possible. 
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c.  Phonics. 

Pacts  to  be  taught  with  the  first  50  pages — series  of  words  to  be 

sounded — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  75-78. 
Phonic  facts  to  be  taught  with  remainder  of  the  book— series  of 

words  to  be  sounded — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  78-79. 
Application  of  phonics  to  mastery  of  new  words. 
Make  a  complete  set  of  phonic  cards  for  the  First  Reader. 

(Word  on  one  side  of  card,  phonic  fact  on  the  other  side.) 

HI.  The  Second  Reader. 

a.  The  first  story — The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 

1.  The  central  thought. 

2.  Division  into  thought  groups. 

3.  Preparation  of  class  for  the  lesson. 

4.  Motivating  questions. 

5.  Difficult  words — how  presented,  in  relation  to  thought. 

6.  Using  knowledge  of  phonics  in  learning  new  words. 

7.  Fact  and  thought  questions  to  stimulate  reading  for  thought. 

b.  Lesson  plans. 

The  Brave  Tin  Soldier,  pp.  81-87 — State  Course  of  Study,  pp. 
99-101. 

c.  Phonic  facts  to  be  taught  with  the  Second  Reader. 

1.  Sound  the  series  of  words  in  the  back  of  the  Second  Reader — 

State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  79-80. 

2.  Make  a  set  of  phonic  cards  from  these  series. 

Application  of  phonics  to  learning  new  words. 

d.  Select  several  stories  and  poems  and  write  out: 

1.  The  central  thought. 

2.  Division  into  thought  groups. 

3.  Motivating  question. 

IV.  The  Third  Reader. 

a.  Select  several  stories  and  poems  and  write  out  lesson  plans,  giving 

1.  The  central  thought. 

2.  Division  into  thought  groups. 

3.  Motivating  question. 

4.  Teaching  of  difficult  words  in  relation  to  the  thought. 

b.  Phonic  facts  to  be  taught. 

1.  Sound  series  of  words  in  the  back  of  the  book. 
Application  of  phonics  to  learning  new  words. 

(Education  csl4) — LANGUAGE  METHODS — Grades  I-IV 

Text:    Practical  English,  Book  I, 
or 

Good  English,  Book  I  and  Book  II,  Part  I. 

Introduction. — Instructors  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  points  in 
teaching  this  course. 

The  purpose  in  language  teaching  is  to  teach  children  (1)  to  enunciate  dis- 
tinctly with  pleasing  voice,  (2)  To  speak  correctly,  (3)  To  think  clearly  and 
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accurately,  (4)  To  form  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  the  expression  of 
their  thoughts  about  the  common  every-day  affairs  and  interests  of  life. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  teaching  of 
spoken  English,  for  if  good  habits  of  thought  and  expression  are  formed  in 
speaking  this  will  carry  over  into  the  written  expression. 

The  subject-matter  for  language  lessons  should  come  out  of  the  life  of 
the  child,  and  these  topics  may  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  have  not  only  an  infor- 
mational value  as  in  the  close  observation  and  study  of  nature,  but  to  instil 
a  love  and  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  things  in  life  and  nature 
that  make  life  mean  more  to  the  child;  for  instance,  a  pride  and  love  for  his 
school,  for  his  home,  and  the  means  for  the  improvement  of  each;  his  duty  to 
fellow  pupils,  to  his  community,  and  all  attitudes  which  will  make  him  a 
"good  little  citizen,"  including  lessons  in  thrift,  etc. 

Basal  text:  Good  English,  Book  I  for  Grade  III;  Book  II,  Part  I,  for 
Grade  IV;  or  Practical  English,  Book  I,  for  Grade  IV. 

I.  The  Language  Problem. 
References: 

Sheridan — Speaking  and  Writing  English,  pp.  1-3. 

Klapper — The  Teaching  of  English,  pp.  1-8. 

Leiper — Language  Work  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  1-19. 

Course  of  Study,  p.  111. 
The  above  references  are  intended  to  lay  a  basis  for  the  work  to  be  done  in 
this  course:   (1)  Deals  with  an  analysis  of  the  big  problems  in  language 
teaching;   (2)  The  importance  of  language;   (3)  Its  far-reaching  influence; 
(4)  Some  mistakes  in  the  teaching  of  the  past;  (5)  A  few  definite  aims. 

II.  Oral  English. 

1.  Conversation  Exercises. 
References: 

Course  of  Study,  p.  111. 
Klapper,  pp.  12-20. 
Leiper,  pp.  25-28;  57-58;  83-84. 
Sheridan,  pp.  52-56. 
Suggested  topics: 

1.  Children's  experiences  at  home. 

2.  Activities  at  school. 

3.  Observations  of  nature: 

Birds 

Flowers 

Animals 

Wind 

Weather 

2.  Story  Telling. 

"Now  the  children  all  draw  near; 
'Tis  the  time  a  tale  to  hear." 
a.  The  principles  or  art  of  telling  stories. 

First  step  is  to  know  how  to  tell  stories. 
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References: 

Keyes — Stories  and  Story  Telling,  pp.  15-61. 
Bryant — How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Bailey — For  the.  Story  Teller.  (Entire  book  deals  with  this  subject.) 
Klapper — Teaching  Children  to  Read,  pp.  97-99. 

b.  Purposes  of  story  telling. 

The  child's  part. 
References: 

Klapper — Teaching  Children  to  Read,  pp.  93-95. 
Keyes,  pp.  62-72. 

c.  Selection  of  stories. 

1.  To  be  read  or  told. 

2.  For  reproduction.  ^ 

3.  Pupil  teachers  should  have  considerable  practice  in  story  telling. 
References: 

Course  of  Study,  pp.  40-46;  113-118. 
Leiper,  pp.  29-32;  59-60;  85-87;  104-106. 

BOOKS  FROM  WHICH  TO  SELECT  STORIES 

Bryant — How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
Bailey — For  the  Story  Teller. 

For  the  Children's  Hour. 
Good  English,  Books  I  and  II. 
Practical  English,  Book  I. 

d.  Telling  original  stories. 

1.  Teacher  partially  tells  story  children  are  not  familiar  with. 

Pupils  supply  suitable  conclusion. 

2.  Pictures  dealing  with  children's  experiences  are  shown.  Children 

are  asked  to  tell  story  suggested  by  picture.  Develops  imaginative 
and  creative  effort. 

3.  Original  stories  in  imitation  of  well-known  fables,  rhymes,  and  sim- 

ple fairy  tales. 
References: 

Course  of  Study,  p.  115. 
Leiper,  pp.  105  and  106. 

3.  Dramatization. 

a.  Its  value. 

b.  Method  of  procedure  in  dramatizing  a  story. 

c.  Stories  suitable  for  dramatiztion. 
References: 

Course  of  Study,  pp.  27;  118-121. 
Leiper,  pp.  37-42;  67-70;  90-92;  112-113. 
Manual  for  Aldine  First  Language  Book. 

4.  Memorizing  Poems  and  Good  Prose. 

Its  value  to  the  pupil, 
a.  How  to  memorize. 
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References: 

Strayer  and  Norsworthy — "How  to  Teach,"  chap.  V,  pp.  73-92. 

(This  is  a  rsycholoprieal  discusion  of  memory  and  methods  of  memorizing  and  gives  help- 
ful  practical  illustrations  on  how  to  memorise.) 

Halibnrton  and  Smith — "Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades,"  pp.  1-18. 

(This  reference  gives  a  general  discussion  of  how  to  teach  poetry,  and  model  lessons  for 
each  grade  are  worked  out  in  this  book  ) 

Course  of  Study,  pp.  121-122. 

b.  Have  members  of  class  teach  poems  in  accordance  with  plans  outlined  in 

Course  of  Study,  pp.  125-127. 

c.  Selections  for  memorizing  by  grades. 
References: 

Course  of  Study,  pp.  123-125. 
Leiper,  pp.  34-35;  65-66;  89;  111-112. 

BOOKS  FROM  WHICH  TO  MAKE  SELECTIONS 

Stevenson's  "Child's  Garden  of  Verse."  Rand. 
Graded  Poetry,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.    Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

5.  Criticisms  and  Corrections  of  Errors  of  Speech. 
References: 

Rapeer — "How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  School  Subjects,"  p.  97. 
Use  of  Language  Games — Course  of  Study,  pp.  131-133. 
The  following  books  are  useful  in  planning  such  games: 

King — "Language  Games."  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
Deming— "Language  Games  for  All  Grades."    Beckly-Cardy  Co., 

Chicago. 
Good  English,  Books  I  and  II. 

6.  Oral  Composition. 

a.  What  composition  is. 

b.  Its  value. 

Rapeer,  pp.  92-94. 

c.  Principles  of  successful  method  in  the  teaching  of  composition. 

References: 

Rapeer,  pp.  95-100. 

Sheridan,  pp.  3-8. 
Topics: 

1.  Personal  experiences  of  children:  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  street, 

holiday  and  play  experiences. 

2.  Nature: 

Trees  in  school  yard  and  neighborhood,  and  need  of  trees  on  school 

grounds  and  around  the  homes. 
Birds  in  locality. 

Habits,  home  and  use  of  insects;  the  caterpillar  and  its  cocoon; 

spider  and  its  web,  etc. 
(All  this  from  actual  observation.) 

3.  Lessons  on  manners.    Lessons  on  community  problems  and  civic 

relations. 
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4.  Miscellaneous: 

Descriptions  of  toys  and  pets;  directions  for  playing  a  game; 
how  to  make  something;  the  policeman,  fireman,  postman,  gro- 
cer, shoemaker,  carpenter,  and  their  work. 

5.  Topics  suggested  in  Good  English,  Book  I,  pp.  248-257. 

HI.  Written  English. 

a.  The  problem  in  general. 

Sheridan,  pp.  8-11. 

b.  Mastery  of  the  sentence. 

Sheridan,  pp.  40-45. 

c.  Preparation  for  written  work. 

1.  Use  of  seat-work  material. 

Letter  and  word  cards  to  aid  in  (1)  sentence  formation;  (2)  cor- 
rect use  of  capitals  and  periods;  (3)  correct  spelling. 
Leiper,  pp.  50-53. 

2.  Copying. 

Course  of  Study,  p.  133. 

3.  Dictation  work. 

Course  of  Study,  pp.  134-136. 
Klapper,  pp.  197-204. 

Mahoney — Standards  in  English,  pp.  34-38. 

4.  Written  reproduction. 

Course  of  Study,  pp.  136-138. 

d.  Written  composition. 

First  Step — Class  or  cooperative  work. 
Second  Step — Individual  work. 

Composition  standards: 

1.  One  paragraph.    The  single  phase  idea.    Paragraph  should  be  short. 

Sheridan,  pp.  11-13;  26-34. 
Good  English,  Book  I,  p.  174. 

2.  About  subjects. 

Should  be  (1)  Personal,  (2)  Definite,  (3)  Brief. 

Sheridan,  pp.  14-17. 
Illustration  of  good  and  bad  subjects. 

Sheridan,  pp.  17-23. 

3.  Compositions  should  have  good  beginning  sentences. 

Compositions  should  have  good  ending  sentences. 

Sheridan,  pp.  35-39. 
One  way  to  get  good  compositions  is  to  give  good  models. 

Sheridan,  p.  69. 

e.  Letter-writing. 

Letters  should  be  real  and  should  bring  a  desired  answer. 
Should  be  a  personal  expression  on  a  personal  theme. 
Application  of  principles  taught  in  oral  and  written  composition. 
Mastery  of  form  of  letter. 

Course  of  Study,  p.  141. 

Good  English,  Book  II.  pp.  12-14. 
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IV.  Summary  of  the  Aims  and  Purposes  and  of  the  Work  to  be  Covered  In 
Each  Grade. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in  each  grade. 

While  each  phase  of  language  teaching  has  been  dealt  with  intensively, 
student  teachers  should  be  left  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  progressive 
steps  in  the  process  or  just  exactly  what  work  may  be  attempted  and 
accomplished  in  each  grade.  * 
The  following  references  mention  very  definite  accomplishments  for  the 
work  of  each  grade: 

Leiper,  p.  24,  and  following  pages;  p.  56,  and  following  pages; 

p.  82,  and  following  pages;  p.  102,  and  following  pages. 
Sheridan,  pp.  51;  61-96. 
Good  English,  Book  I,  pp.  242,  246. 
Good  English,  Book  II,  pp.  152-154. 

V.  Technical  Matters. 

Course  of  Study,  p.  142. 

LIST  OP  REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  THIS  SUBJECT 

Sheridan — Speaking  and  Writing  English. 
Klapper — The  Teaching  of  English. 

Teaching  Children  to  Read. 
Leiper — Language  Work  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 
Keyes— Stories  and  Story  Telling. 
Bryant — How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
Bailey — For  the  Story  Teller. 

For  the  Children's  Hour. 
Bryce — Aldine  First-year  Language  and  Manual. 
Strayer  and  Norsworthy — How  to  Teach. 
Haliburton  and  Smith — Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades. 
Rapeer — How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  School  Subjects. 
King — Language  Games. 
Mahoney — Standards  in  English. 

(Education  cs24) — ARITHMETIC  METHODS — Grades  I-IV 

Texts:    Waldo-Harris — First  Journeys  in  Numberland. 
Wentworth-Smith — School  Arithmetic,  Book  I. 

A  brief  definite  outline  of  the  work  of  each  grade,  one  to  four,  is  given 
here.  This  is  to  be  the  basis  of  discussion  together  with  suggestions  for 
best  methods  of  presenting  the  work  in  each  grade  and  definite  plans  for 
carrying  on  the  work  during  the  recitation,  and  at  the  desks.  A  few  con- 
crete examples  of  teaching  primary  arithmetic  will  be  invaluable  in  the 
course. 

1.  Plan  for  presenting  a  special  phase  of  number  work  through  real  situa- 
tions, games,  etc. 

2.  Aids  and  devices  for  necessary  drill. 
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The  primary  instructor  will  find  in  the  following  books  helpful  material 
for  the  course: 

1.  Suggestions  for  number  games  and  seat  work  found  in  "Educative 
Equipment  for  Schools,"  by  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  Teachers  College,  New  York. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  Smith. 

I.  Outline  for  First  Grade. 

1.  Develop  a  good  working  idea  of  the  number  ten. 

a.  Special  work — counting. 
Counting  by  ones  to  ten. 

Using  the  unit  ten  as  an  instrument  of  measurement. 
Learning  the  combinations  included  within  the  number  ten. 
They  are: 

2+2,  2  +  3,  3+3,  2  +  4,  2  +  5,  3  +  4,  2  +  6,  3  +  5,  4+4 
2  +  7,  3  +  6,  4  +  5,  2+8,  3  +  7,  4  +  6,  and  5  +  5 

Counting  by  tens  to  one  hundred. 

Combination  of  ten  units  in  one  hundred. 

Counting  and  naming  the  numbers  from  10  to  20,  20  to  30 — to  100. 
Writing  numbers  from  naught  to  nine. 
Writing  numbers  by  tens  to  one  hundred. 
Writing  numbers  from  10  to  20,  20  to  30— to  100. 
Writing  by  ones  the  hundred  table. 

2.  Measurement. 

a.  Lengths  and  contents  by  indefinite  units,  such  as  step,  cupful,  etc. 

b.  Definite  units,  such  as  cent,  five-cent  piece,  dime,  foot,  quart. 

3.  Comparison. 

Number  and  size  of  groups  of  objects  of  the  same  kind. 

4.  Fractions. 

Ideas  of  halves  of  a  single  thing  or  group  developed  objectively. 

5.  Addition  and  subtraction. 

Facts  through  ten.    Subtraction  by  the  addition  process. 

6.  Signs:  +,—,=. 

II.  Outline  for  Second  Grade. 

1.  Review  work  of  first  grade. 

2.  Continue  work  in  counting  and  writing  to  100  by  ones,  twos,  fives,  and 

tens,  until  reasonable  accuracy  is  accomplished. 

3.  Special  work — addition  and  subtraction. 

a.  The  36  facts  of  addition  and  subtraction.    They  are: 
2  +  2,  3  +  2,  3  +  3,  4  +  2,  4  +  3,  2  +  5,  3  +  5,  4  +  4,  6  +  2 
7  +  2,  6  +  3,  5  +  4,  8+2,  6  +  4,  7  +  3,  5  +  5,  9  +  2,  8  +  2 
7  +  4,  6  +  5,  3  +  9,  4  +  8,  5  +  7,  6  +  6,  4  +  9,  5  +  8,  6  +  7 
5  +  9,  6  +  8,  7  +  7,  6  +  9,  7  +  8,  7  +  9,  8  +  8,  9  +  8,  9  +  9 

Subtraction  taught  as  the  inverse  of  addition. 

The  class  should  be  able  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  the  working  of 
practical  problems  common  in  their  daily  experiences  involving 
the  addition  and  subtraction  of  tens  and  ones;  hundreds,  tens 
and  ones;  and  thousands,  tens  and  ones. 
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4.  Measurement. 

a.  Definite  units:  inch,  foot,  yard,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  cent,  five-cent 
piece,  dime,  quarter-dollar,  half-dollar,  dollar.  Time  hy  the  clock; 
days  in  the  week;  months  in  the  year. 

5.  Comparison. 

Number  and  size  of  objects  and  groups  of  objects  of  the  same  kind. 

6.  Fractions. 

Breaking  up  quantities  into  halves,  fourths,  thirds  and  sixths. 

7.  "Carrying"  in  addition  and  "borrowing"  in  subtraction  introduced. 

8.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000. 

9.  Signs:  +,  — ,==,$,  c. 

Text:  Harris-Waldo — First  Journeys  in  Numberland  may  be  used  the 
latter  half  of  second  grade. 

III.  Outline  for  Third  Grade. 

Text:  Wentworth-Smith — School  Arithmetics,  Book  I,  chaps  1.  2,  3. 

1.  Review  work  of  second  grade. 

See  text,  pp.  1  to  54. 

For  a  test  on  the  45  combinations,  use  pp.  26  and  27.    Review  these 
pages  frequently. 

Use  pp.  48-54  to  ascertain  just  what  shortages,  if  any,  exist  among  the 
pupils  beginning  the  third  grade. 

2.  New  work. 

a.  Multiplication. 

Relation  of  multiplication  to  addition. 
Teaching  the  36  multiplicative  facts. 
Multiplying  by  two  figures. 
Multiplying  by  units  and  tens. 

b.  Division. 

Relation  of  division  to  multiplication  and  subtraction. 

In  developing  the  idea  of  division  start  with  what  the  pupils 

already  know  through  the  process  of  addition,  subtraction  and 

multiplication. 

Teach  the  division  tables  along  with  the  multiplication  tables. 

Teach  both  multiplication  and  division  tables,  2-10. 
Short  division  introduced. 

3.  Summary. 

At  the  end  of  the  third-grade  work  pupils  should  know : 

a.  Addition — how  to  work  any  problem  in  addition  employing  numbers 

of  four  orders;  the  writing  of  dollars  and  cents. 

b.  Subtraction — how  to  work  any  problem  in  subtraction  employing 

numbers  of  four  orders. 

c.  Multiplication — the  36  multiplicative  facts  completed.    Written  mul- 

tiplication of  quantities  by  one  and  two  numbers. 

d.  Division — oral    work   suggested   by   the    work    in  multiplication. 

Written  work  includes  the  division  of  quantities  by  one  figure  or 
order  with  or  without  remainders. 

e.  Fractions — the  fractional  parts  of  multiplicative  facts  learned. 
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f.  Writing  and  reading  numbers. 

The  ability  to  write  and  to  read  numbers  through  10,000. 

g.  Rapid  single  column  addition. 

h.  Dry  measure,  weight  and  square  measures. 

In  completing  the  third  grade,  pupils  should  be  able  to  work  any  problem 
in  any  topic  to  page  156  in  the  text. 

IV.  Outline  for  Fourth  Grade. 

Text:    Wentworth-Smith,  School  Arithmetics,  Book  I,  chaps.  4  and  5. 

1.  Review  carefully  the  work  of  the  third  grade.    Review  as  may  be  neces- 

sary to  grade  the  pupils  properly  and  to  know  how  to  help  those  who  are 
backward  in  the  work.  Never  set  for  a  review  a  definite  number  of 
pages  or  problems  from  a  text  unless  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  a  definitely  ascertained  deficiency,  otherwise  the  review  will 
be  purposeless  and  dull. 
The  review  may  include: 

a.  Notation  and  numeration. 

Numbers  as  far  as  millions  are  used  and  written. 

b.  Rapid  review  of  the  36  additive  facts,  applying  them  in  practical 

problems  of  addition  and  subtraction  of  quantities  to  thousands. 

c.  The  36  multiplicative  facts,  applying  them  in  working  interesting 

problems,  employing  multipliers  of  one  and  two  figures. 

d.  Simple  problems  in  short  division,  using  divisors  from  1  to  10. 

This  review  should  not  be  a  monotonous  grind,  a  wasting  of  the  pupils' 
time  and  effort,  and  destroying  interest,  but  it  should  be  vital  and  spirited, 
characterized  by  thoroughness,  rapidity  and  accuracy.  See  pages  157-180  in 
text.  Select  from  these  pages  the  work  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  your 
class. 

The  work  in  multiplication,  using  multipliers  of  three  figures  and  multi- 
pliers with  zeros  should  be  continued.    See  pages  171  and  173  of  the  text. 

Numbers  extending  into  millions  as  a  matter  of  interest  but  not  for  opera- 
tions. The  Roman  numerals  always  to  be  limited  to  the  probable  needs  of 
the  average  citizen,  namely,  to  the  reading  of  chapter  numbers  and  occa- 
sionally dates  on  magazines  and  in  books. 

2.  Neiv  Work. 

a.  Long  Division.    For  helpful  suggestions  in  teaching  long  division 

see  text,  pp.  181-194.  The  operations  extend  to  division  by  a  three- 
figure  division,  but  the  applications  should  consider  chiefly  divi- 
sors of  one  and  two  figures. 

Start  with  what  the  pupils  already  know.  Therefore,  start  the 
work  with  simple  and  interesting  problems  in  short  division. 
This  is  the  best  interpreter  of  long  division.  This  plan  en- 
ables the  pupil  to  see  that  he  is  not  taking  up  a  new  and 
isolated  process,  but  simply  a  more  difficult  phase  of  the  same 
process  he  is  already  familiair  with. 

b.  Fractions.    Relation  of  fractions  to  whole  numbers.    In  beginning 

the  study  of  fractions  let  your  pupils  see  that  they  are  not  taking 
up  a  new  subject,  but  now  are  simply  concentrating  their  attention 
upon  a  process  they  have  already  been  using. 
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There  should  he  application  of  the  fraction  idea  to  practical 
problems  involving  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

Relate  the  work  in  fractions  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  pupils. 
This  work  should  be  limited  to  the  kind  of  work  the  average 
citizen  really  needs  in  daily  life.  (See  text,  pp.  195-207,  and 
235-256.) 

c.  Measurement.    Measures  and  fractions  should  he  united  in  the  case 

of  beginners.    (See  text,  pp.  195-207.) 

For  suggestions  in  teaching  practical  measurement,  see  text, 
pp.  225-234. 

d.  Bills  and  Receipts.    Simple  form  of  bills  and  receipts.    (See  text, 

pp.  257-260.) 

e.  Solving  problems.    The  problems  should  advance  in  nature  and 

difficulty  as  the  pupil  advances.  Measures,  purchases,  simple  bills, 
problems  without  numbers,  alertness  tests,  and  problems  relating 
to  the  home  and  to  daily  life  constitute  the  best  range  of  applica- 
tions. 

3.  Summary. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth-grade  work  pupils  should  know: 

a.  Be  able  to  add  a  column  of  figures  of  three  or  four  places  rapidly 

and  accurately. 

b.  The  multiplication  tables  through  the  ninth. 

c.  An  intelligent  working  idea  of  the  four  fundamental  operations. 

d.  In  any  practical  problem  to  be  able  to  determine  the  processes  in- 

volved in  the  solution  of  the  same. 

e.  A  working  idea  of  long  division. 

f.  A  working  idea  of  the  simplest  common  fractions;  the  names  and 

purposes  of  the  parts  of  a  fraction;  the  numerator  and  denomina- 
tor. 

g.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  easy  fractions. 

h.  A  working  idea  of  long  and  square  measure,  capacity  measure, 

weight  and  dry  measure. 

i.  Practical  work  in  forms  of  bills  and  receipts. 

(Education  cs25 )  — SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 
School  Law  Included 

Text:    Colegrove — "The  Teacher  and  the  School." 
or 

Bagley — "Classroom  Management." 

The  course  in  School  Management  includes  the  following  topics: 

1.  School  Organization. 

2.  Class  Management. 

3.  Conducting  the  Recitation. 

4.  The  Teacher's  Relation  to  the  Community. 
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Instructors  of  this  course  should  have  at  hand  some  of  the  following  books 
as  a  means  of  preparation  for  the  course  and  as  a  basis  for  these  discussions: 
Colegrove — "The  Teacher  and  the  School." 
Bagley — "Classroom  Management." 
Seeley — "A  New  School  Management." 
Dutton — "School  Management." 
Betts  and  Hall — "Better  Rural  Schools." 
Foght — "The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work." 

Members  of  the  class  should  read  during  the  course  as  many  of  the  follow- 
ing books  as  is  possible.  The  four  mentioned  are  included  in  the  traveling 
library,  which  will  be  supplied  all  county  summer  schools  by  the  State  Li- 
brary Commission. 

Wray — "Jean  Mitchell's  School." 

Quick — "Brown  Mouse." 

Stephens — "Phelps  and  His  Teachers." 

Martin — "Emmy  Lou." 

Topic  I.    The  Teacher. 

"As  the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school." 

1.  Qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

Personal,  moral  and  social. 
Educational  preparation. 
Importance  of  scholarship. 
Professional  training. 
Teacher's  experience. 

2.  The  growth  of  the  teacher. 

Cultivation  of  the  social  life. 

Seek  desirable  friendships. 

How  leisure  time  should  be  employed. 

Read  many  books — list  the  magazines  a  teacher  should  read. 
Visit  the  best  schools. 

Attendance  on  teachers'  meetings  and  summer  schools. 
Spirit  and  attitude  of  teacher  to  professional  growth. 
Relation  of  teacher  to  other  educational  forces  in  the  county. 

3.  Score  card  for  measuring  efficiency  of  teachers — Rapeer,  pp.  340,  341. 

List  desirable  qualities  a  teacher  should  possess  in  the  order  of  their 
desirability. 
References: 

Davis — "The  Work  of  the  Teacher,"  chap.  11. 
Seeley — "New  School  Management,"  chaps.  1  and  2. 
Dutton — "School  Management,"  chaps.  2  and  3. 
Palmer — ''The  Ideal  Teacher." 
Home — "The  Teacher  as  Artist." 

Topic  II.     The  First  Day  of  School. 

The  importance  of  a  good  start. 
1.  Preliminary  arrangements. 

Visit  the  school  before  opening  day. 

Meet  with  patrons  at  school  building. 
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Preparation  of  building,  both  interior  and  grounds. 
Sources  of  information  necessary  for  teacher  to  have. 

Teacher's  register   for  last  term    (to   determine  classification  of 
pupils). 

Other  school  records.    An  acquaintance  with  community. 
Books  and  supplies  for  pupils. 

Supply  of  pencils  and  paper  for  first  day's  work. 
Plan  the  first  day's  work. 

Secure  course  of  study. 

Make  a  tentative  schedule. 
2.  The  first  day's  work. 

Teacher  on  hand  early,  classroom  in  order. 
Necessary  information  secured  from  pupils. 
Classification  of  pupils. 

Carry  out  a  program,  make  definite  assignments,  for  next  day's  work. 
Leave  impression  with  pupils  that  something  definite  has  been  accom- 
plished. 
References: 

Bagley,  chap.  2. 
Seeley,  chap.  4. 

Topic  III.    Management  of  the  Class. 

1.  Routine  matters. 

Seating  of  pupils — seating  of  classes. 

Passing  to  and  from  classes;  passing  out  to  recess. 

Passing  supplies. 

Management  of  hats  and  wraps. 

System  in  the  use  of  waste  basket,  in  sharpening  pencils. 

Orderly  arrangement  of  books  and  materials  in  desk.    Tidiness  of 

classroom. 
Remove  distractions. 

2.  Freedom  in  the  room. 

Conditioned  on  development  of  qualities  of  good  citizenship. 
Recognition  of  rights  of  others. 
Pupil's  responsibility  for  conduct  of  room. 
Latitude  permitted  in  communication  with  others. 
Reference : 

Bagley,  chap.  3. 

Topic  IV.    The  Daily  Program. 

1.  Its  importance  and  necessity. 

Saves  time.    Guide  for  pupils  as  well  as  teachers. 
Gives  training  in  habits  of  regularity. 
Keeps  teacher  and  pupil  in  helpful  cooperation. 
Helps  in  control  of  work  of  school. 

2.  Factors  which  enter  into  program  making. 

Length  of  school  term,  school  day  and  recesses. 
Subjects  to  be  taught. 
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Program  for  teachers  of  one  grade;  for  teacher  of  several  grades  or  for 
all  the  elementary  grades. 

Number  of  classes.    Number  of  pupils. 

Proportionate  time  per  pupil  or  grade. 
3.  Principles  to  consider. 

The  place  that  form  and  content  subjects  should  have  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  daily  program. 

Relation  of  different  types  of  subject-matter  to  fatigue. 

Relative  proportion  of  time  to  each  subject. 

Relative  importance  of  subjects.    Relative  difficulty  of  subjects. 
Too  many  classes  shows  poor  organization. 

Solution — for  teacher  of  many  grades — combinations  and  alternations. 

Fewer  recitations  and  larger  ones. 
Program  must  be  adapted  to  needs  of  school. 
Must  provide  for  recitation,  study,  play  and  other  activities. 

Note. — Members  of  the  class  should  be  required  on  class  to  make  out  a  daily  schedule 
embodying  the  above  principles  for  the  school  they  will  teach  or  some  specific  school.  These 
programs  should  be  discussed. 

References: 

Bagley,  chap.  4. 
Seeley,  chap.  5. 
Colegrove,  chap.  12. 
Dutton,  chap.  10. 

Topic  V.     The  Course  of  Study. 

1.  The  common  standard. 

The  Course  of  Study — the  common  guide  for  the  teacher  set  by  the  State 
to  determine  the  amount  and  nature  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  of  the 
seven  grades. 

Necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know  and  follow  Course  of  Study  in  order 
to  determine  promotion  from  grade  to  grade.  Therefore,  the  purpose 
of  the  study  of  the  State  Course  of  Study  is  threefold,  as  given  below: 

2.  Purposes  of  this  study. 

(1)  To  give  a  workable  knowledge  of  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

To  promote  with  reference  to  this  standard  and  to  leave  in  the 
Teacher's  Register  an  accurate  record  of  the  work  done  in 
each  subject  by  each  pupil  in  the  school. 

(2)  How  to  apply  the  Course  of  Study  to  the  life  needs  of  the  com- 

munity. 

Reading,  language,  arithmetic,  and  all  tool  subjects  more  effec- 
tively taught  through  motives  and  interests  growing  out  of 
activities  of  daily  life.  Nature  study  as  related  to  open 
country  is  a  great  opportunity  to  teach  appreciation  of  life 
out  of  doors.  Agriculture  should  be  adapted  to  local  needs 
and  conditions,  manual  training  and  home  economics  should 
be  related  to  needs  of  farm  and  farm  home.  Lessons  in 
good  citizenship  grow  out  of  every  branch  in  the  curriculum. 

(3)  To  develop  the  aesthetic  side. 

To  develop  an  appreciation  of  country  life  and  country  things 
to  the  end  that  pupils  become  intelligent  workers  in  their 
communities  and  to  get  the  greatest  good  out  of  life. 
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3.  Suggested  plans  for  an  intensive  study. 

It  is  most  important  for  teachers  to  know  the  work  that  should  be 
done  in  each  subject  in  each  grade  and  as  a  standard  for  promotion 
to  know  when  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

As  intensive  study  as  time  permits  should  be  made  of  each  subject. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  work  that  should  be  required  the  fol- 
lowing questionnaire  on  reading  in  the  first  three  grades  is  here 
given  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  treatment  of  the  other  subjects  both 
in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  It  may  seem  advisable  to 
conduct  written  tests  frequently  throughout  the  course  to  make  cer- 
tain that  members  of  the  class  have  a  definite  and  systematic  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  the  grades  in  each  subject. 

QUESTIONS  ON  READING— BASED  ON  THE  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

GRADES  ONE-THREE 

1.  What  part  of  the  Course  of  Study  should  you  know  before  you  begin  to 

teach  reading  in  any  grade?    Pages  22-26. 

2.  What  definite  help  in  the  teaching  of  phonics  will  the  Course  of  Study 

give  you?    Pages  51-56;  59-80. 

3.  What  section  of  the  Course  of  Study  on  the  teaching  of  phonics  should 

you  know  first?    Pages  51-56. 

4.  Mark  the  parts  in  the  Course  of  Study  which  tell  you  the  place  phonics 

holds  in  the  teaching  of  reading.    Pages  25-26. 

5.  Why  should  systematic  reading  to  pupils  have  a  place  in  the  daily  sched- 

ule?   Pages  38-41. 

6.  How  will  the  Course  of  Study  help  you  to  know  children's  literature? 

Pages  41-46. 

7.  How  can  the  seat-work  period  aid  in  teaching  reading  to  the  beginner? 

Pages  48-50. 

8.  What  equipment  for  teaching  reading  should  be  seen  in  the  primary 

teacher's  room?    Page  50. 

9.  How  can  you  use  the  Course  of  Study  to  help  you  plan  your  reading 

lessons?    Pages  81-107. 

10.  Show  how  the  same  factors  by  which  you  would  judge  the  instruction  in 

a  reading  lesson  may  apply  also  to  any  other  lesson.    Pages  81-84. 

11.  Explain  and  discuss  the  standards  by  which  you  should  judge  the  reading 

ability  of  children  in  grades  one,  two,  and  three.    Pages  34-37. 
References: 

While  this  topic  is  based  on  the  State  Course  of  Study,  the  following 

references  will  be  helpful: 
"Suggestion    for    Rural    School    Supervisors,"    Education  Bulletin 

XXVIII.    State  Department  of  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
"Better  Rural  Schools,"  Betts  and  Hall.    Chapters  3,  4  and  5. 
"Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work,"  Foght.    Part  III,  chaps.  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Topic  VI.    Classification,  Grading  and  Promotion. 

Classification: 

Obstacles  to  overcome  in  classifying  rural  schools. 

Large  number  of  classes;  irregular  attendance;  lack  of  proper  records. 
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Suggestions  for  classification: 

Determine  ability  and  needs  of  individuals. 
Follow  State  Course  of  Study. 
Combinations  and  alternations  of  related  subjects  that  are  practicable  that 
may  be  made  in  order  to  save  time  and  better  organize  the  work. 
Promotions.    Factors  determining  promotion: 

1.  Amount, of  work  done.    Promote  with  reference  to  Course  of  Study. 

2.  Ability  to  go  on. 

Place  pupil  where  best  work  can  be  done. 
Frequency  of  promotion. 
Importance  of  teacher's  judgment. 

Best  form  for  children's  report  cards.    Best  plan  of  marking. 
References: 

Colegrove,  chap.  11. 
Seeley,  chaps.  6;  14. 

Topic  VII.     School  (iovcmmcnt. 

The  true  aim  of  school  government. 

Contrast  the  modern  point  of  view  in  school  discipline  with  the  old  view- 
point. 

Self-control  and  self-government. 

Socialized  pride  in  reputation  of  class  or  school. 
Democracy  and  law. 

Relation  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  as  an  element  of  control. 
Scholarship  an  element  of  control. 
Character  the  end  of  discipline. 

The  purposes  of  punishment. 
Evaluate  the  following: 

Keeping  children  in  at  recess  or  after  school. 

Extra  tasks. 

Low  grades  in  deportment. 
Threats. 

Punishment  before  the  class. 
Discuss  effective  punishment  and  reasons  therefor. 
Study  of  individual  differences  in  children. 
Character  building  through  the  exercise  of  freedom. 
References: 

Davis,  chap.  5. 

Dutton,  chap.  7. 

Seeley,  chaps.  7  and  8. 

Colegrove,  chap.  24. 


Topic  VIII.     The  Playground. 

Supervision  necessary. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  play. 
Playground  equipment  needed. 
Benefits  of  play  and  games. 
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Moral,  social  and  civic  value. 

The  relation  between  play  and  conduct  in  the  schoolroom. 
Games  for  primary  grades. 
Games  for  grammar  grades. 

Note. — Members  of  class  should  write  directions  for  cames  just  as  they  would  explain  them 
to  children. 

References: 

Clarks — "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools." 
Betts  and  Hall — "Better  Rural  Schools,"  chap.  27. 

Topic  IX.    The  School  Grounds  and  the  Schoolroom  Interior. 

1.  The  school  grounds. 

How  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  of  a  rural  school.  Use 

the  Parent-Teachers  Association  or  the  Community  Club  and  your 

pupils  to  arouse  interest. 
Grounds  should  be  graded,  sodded  and  beautified  by  setting  out  trees 

and  shrubbery.    The  cost  is  relatively  small  where  community  effort 

is  enlisted. 

The  actual  planting  might  be  left  for  special  exercises  on  Arbor  Day  or 
some  special  occasion.    A  suitable  program  should  be  made  out. 

The  children  under  enthusiastic  leadership  may  be  trained  in  giving 
the  care  and  attention  necessary  until  growth  is  assured,  as  well  as 
a  pride  in  attractive  and  clean  grounds. 

2.  The  schoolroom  interior. 

How  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
schoolroom. 

Where  needed,  enlist  the  help  of  committeemen,  patrons  and  pupils 
in  painting  or  kalsomining  the  walls.  Study  the  most  suit- 
able and  pleasing  colors  for  schoolrooms. 

Where  needed,  interest  should  be  enlisted  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary school  equipment — good  blackboards  and  the  modern  desks, 
as  well  as  other  necessary  equipment.  Get  catalogues  from 
school  supply  houses  to  study  the  best  school  furniture.  Pic- 
tures used  should  be  of  standard  merit,  copies  of  the  great  mas- 
terpieces, suited  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  and  which  have  real 
educational  and  cultural  value.  See  Course  of  Study,  pp.  181- 
182.  The  schoolroom  should  have  the  appearance  of  being  a 
real  workshop;  for  example,  meritorious  work  of  the  pupils 
should  be  tastefully  mounted  and  exhibited  in  the  room  to  stimu- 
late effort  and  to  show  what  is  actually  done.  Give  examples  of 
exhibit  work  well  mounted.  Children  should  be  trained  in  good 
habits  of  neatness  and  orderliness  in  the  care  of  the  room. 

References: 

Seeley,  chaps.  20  and  21. 
Betts  and  Hall,  chap.  24. 

Topic  X.     Conducting  the  Recitation. 

The  recitation— the  central  activity  of  the  school. 

In  order  to  study  the  method  of  conducting  the  recitation,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  instructor  shall  have  a  demonstration  lesson  taught, 
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using  children  where  possible,  to  illustrate  a  lesson  procedure  ac- 
cording to  scientific  method.  Members  of  the  School  Management 
Class  should  observe  and  take  notes,  and  after  sufficient  time  for  a 
study  of  what  has  been  observed  a  period  should  be  used  for  a  full 
discussion  of  such  points  as  the  following: 

What  the  teacher  did  in  her  own  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

Teacher's  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  lesson. 

Problem  to  be  solved. 

How  the  interest  of  pupils  was  held. 

Teacher's  organization  of  subject-matter. 

Opportunity  given  the  pupils  to  pass  judgment. 

Was  teacher  or  pupil  activity  most  prominent? 

Solution  of  the  problem. 

Lesson  assignment  for  next  day. 

Topic  XI.     The  School  as  a  Social  (  outer. 

The  school  entertainment. 

The  school  library. 

The  teacher  and  the  community. 

Movement  toward  large  consolidated  school  centers. 

The  consolidated  school,  with  its  assembly  hall  and  ample  grounds,  the 
natural  center  of  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  community. 

Country  life  lacking  in  social  opportunities. 

Young  life  and  older  life  of  the  community  in  need  of  good  wholesome 
entertainment. 

A  place  needed  to  assemble  for  neighborhood  picnics,  lectures,  concerts; 
a  place  needed  for  the  older  ones  for  special  programs  on  scientific 
agriculture  and  home  economics;  for  speakers  to  present  political  and 
social  issues  to  the  people. 
The  school  library. 

The  teacher's  function — not  only  to  teach  children  to  read  broadly  the 
best  books  that  reading  may  become  a  life  habit,  but  also  to  direct  at- 
tention of  adults  to  best  and  most  useful  reading. 

Library  should  contain  bulletins  on  agriculture  and  home  economics 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  school  should  make  use  of  State  Library  Extension  service.  Write 
to  State  Department  of  Education  for  "New  Supplementary  Library 
Lists  for  1921." 
The  teacher  and  the  community. 

Knowledge  of  community  essential,. 

Teacher  to  succeed  must  become  a  part  of  the  community  in  sympathy 
and  interest,  and  must  know  rural  life  and  needs. 
Miss  Mary  Palmer,  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  will,  upon  request,  send  out  literature  telling  how  traveling  libraries 
may  be  procured. 
References: 

Betts  and  Hall,  chaps.  10  and  16. 
Foght,  Part  I. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  TO  BE  USED  IN  COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Reading  and  Literature: 

Reading-Literature,  Seventh  Reader.    Row,  Peterson  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
or 

Studies  in  Reading,  Seventh  Grade.    University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

English  Composition: 

Practical  English,  Book  I.    Ginn  &  Co.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Essential  Studies  in  English,  Book  II.    Row,  Peterson  Co. 
or 

Good  English,  Book  III.    Scott,  Poresman  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Spelling: 

New  World  Speller,  Part  II.    World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  II.  Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Grammar: 

Essential  Studies  in  English,  Book  II.    Row,  Peterson  Co. 
or  . 

Good  English,  Book  III.    Scott,  Foresman  Co.,  Chicago. 
Geography: 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  II.    American  Book  Co.,  100  Washington 
Square,  New  York. 

Arithmetic: 

Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic,  Book  III.    American  Book  Co. 
or 

School  Arithmetic,  Book  II  (North  Carolina  Edition).    Ginn  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation: 

Healthy  Living,  Book  II.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Elementary  Science  or  Agriculture: 

Agriculture  for  Beginners.    Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York, 
or 

Studies  in  Elementary  Science.    Row,  Peterson  Co. 

United  States  History. 

Our  Republic.    Thompson  Publishing  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
or 

History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  231-245 
W.  39th  Street,  New  York. 

North  Carolina  History: 

Young  People's  History  of  North   Carolina.    Alfred   Williams  &  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Civics: 

Elementary  Community  Civics.    Allyn  &  Bacon,  Room  611-612,  Rhodes 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Writing: 

Zaner  Writing  Method.    Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 
or 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing.    A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  30  Irving  Place, 
New  York. 

Drawing: 

Industrial  Art  Text-books.    Laidlaw  Bros.,  130  East  25th  Street,  New 
York, 
or 

Practical  Drawing  Books.    Practical  Drawing  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas, 
or 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  Books.    Atkinson  Mentzer  Co.,  2210  S.  Park 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

Music: 

Progressive  Music  Series.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  126  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York, 
or 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series.    American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
Games: 

Physical  Training  in  Elementary  Schools,  Clark.    Benj.  Sanborn  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Primary  Reading: 

Reading  Literature  Primer,  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 
Row,  Peterson  Co. 
and 

Child's  World  Primer,  First,  Second,  Third  Readers.  Johnson  Publishing 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
and 

Studies  in  Reading,  Fourth  Grade.    University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Language  Methods: 

Practical  English,  Book  I.    Ginn  &  Co. 
or 

Good  English,  Book  I,  and  Book   II,  Part   I.    Scott,  Foresman  Co., 
Chicago. 

Arithmetic  Methods: 

First  Journeys  in  Numberland.    Scott,  Foresman  Co.  Supplementary. 
Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic,  Book  I.    American  Book  Co. 
or 

School  Arithmetic,  Book  I.    Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

School  Management: 

Colegrove — The  Teacher  and  the  School.    Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
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TEACHERS1  REFERENCE  BOOKS 
For  Use  of  Instructors  In  (he  County  Summer  Schools 


Suzzallo— "The  Teaching  of  Spelling."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Kendall  and  Myrick — "How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Suhjects."  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co. 

Freeman — "The  Teaching  of  Handwriting."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Sheridan — "Speaking  and  Writing  English."    B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
Charters — "Teaching  the  Common  Branches."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Klapper — "Teaching  Children  to  Read."    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Jenkins — "Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Smith — "The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic."    Ginn  &  Co. 
Brown  and  Coffman — "How  to  Teach  Arithmetic."    Row,  Peterson  Co. 
Bryant — "How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Bryant — "Stories  to  Tell  to  Children."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Colegrove — "The  Teacher  and  the  School."  Scribner's. 
Leiper — "Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools."    Ginn  &  Co. 
Bailey — "For  the  Story  Teller."    Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Haliburton  and  Smith — "Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades."  Houghton-Mifflin 
Co. 

♦Johnston — "The  Teaching  of  History."  Macmillan. 

Wayland — "How  to  Teach  American  History."  Macmillan. 

*Holtz — "Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography."  Macmillan. 

Kittredge  and  Farley — Advanced  English  Grammar.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  (Manual). 

Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades  and  Teachers  Guide.    A.  N.  Palmer 
Co. 

Sargent  and  Miller — "How  Children  Learn  to  Draw."    Ginn  &  Co. 
Andress — "Health  Education  in  Rural  Schools."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Dresslar — "School  Hygiene."  Macmillan. 

Dunn — "The  Community  and  the  Citizen."    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Field  and  Nearing — "Community  Civics."  Macmillan. 
Bagley — "Classroom  Management."  Macmillan. 
Turkington — "My  Country."    Ginn  &  Co. 
♦Benson  and  Betts — "Agriculture."    Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Ferguson  and  Lewis — "Elementary  Principles  of  Agriculture."  Ferguson 
Publishing  Co. 

Cross  and  Statler — "Stories  for  Upper  Grammar  Grades."  Row,  Peterson  Co. 
Muzzey — "American  History." 

Beard  and  Bagley — "History  of  the  American  People."  Macmillan. 
McKinley,  Coulamb  and  Gerson — "School  History  of  the  Great  War."  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 
The  Lyric  Music  Series.    Scott,  Foresman  Co. 

Gaynor — "Songs  of  the  Child's  World,"  Nos.  I  and  II.    John  Church,  New 
York. 

Burchenal— "Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games."    G.  Shirmer. 

Clark — "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools."    B.  H.  Sanborn  Co. 

Stone — "The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic." 

Hurll — "How  to  Show  Pictures  to  Children."    Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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FOREWORD 


This  Citizens'  Reference  Book  was  prepared  and  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Morriss  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  teach- 
ing adult  beginners.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  texts  for  adult  begin- 
ners have  been  written  for  pupils  speaking  other  than  English.  Our 
adult  illiterates  are  almost  wholly  native  born,  therefore  one  of  our 
greatest  needs  has  been  suitable  texts  for  use  in  teaching  native  adult 
beginners.  The  material  in  this  Citizens'  Reference  Book  has  been  tested 
and  tried  out  in  class  work  and  individual  work  in  teaching  adult  begin- 
ners. The  State  Department  of  Education  is  publishing  the  Citizens' 
Reference  Book  in  bulletin  form  in  order  that  North  Carolina  may  have 
a  text  to  offer  her  citizens,  who  "have  never  had  a  chance."  That  this 
bulletin  may  be  of  real  value  in  raising  the  standard  of  citizenship  in 
North  Carolina  and  that  it  may  contribute  to  the  growth  and  happiness 
of  individual  lives  is  our  sincere  desire,  and  our  wish  is  that  each  life 
touched  and  made  better  because  of  Mrs.  Morriss'  contribution  may  not 
forget  to  be  grateful  to  her  for  the  time  and  effort  which  she  so  gener- 
ously gave  in  preparing  and  testing  material  for  the  Citizens'  Reference 
Book. 

In  completing  this  bulletin,  generous  assistance  was  received  from  men 
and  women  expert  in  the  different  subjects  undertaken.  Heartiest  thanks 
are  due : 

In  Health  Rules — Dr.  C.  L.  Minor,  Dr.  J.  B.  Greene,  Dr.  C.  H.  Cocke, 
Dr.  C.  V.  Reynolds,  Dr.  R.  G.  "Wilson,  Dr.  Eugene  Cocke,  Dr.  G.  S. 
Tennent,  Dr.  L.  B.  McCormick,  and  the  Asheville  Association  of  District 
Nurses. 

In  Civics — Extension  Department,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Dr. 
F.  A.  Sondley,  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  Mr.  C.  E.  Blackstock,  Judge  J.  H. 
Cathey,  Mr.  C.  C.Proffitt,  Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson,  Miss  R.  M.  Ehren- 
feld,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Brent. 

In  Good  Receipts  for  Essential  Foods — Mrs.  G.  L.  Clement. 

In  Thrift — American  Bankers'  Association,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Gill,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Brandt,  Miss  P.  E.  Morrow. 

In  Postal  Information— Officials  of  the  Asheville  postoffice. 

In  Use  of  Library— Miss  Mary  G.  Davis,  Miss  Mary  B.  Palmer,  Miss 
Anne  Erwin,  Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray,  Mr.  Donald  Gillis,  Extension  Depart- 
ment University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  Reading — The  authors  of  the  Aldyne  and  New  Education  Readers 
for  helpful  suggestions  from  their  manuals. 

In  Spelling— -The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  the  use  of  Ayers'  lisf 
of  1,000  words,  Dr.  Sherwin  Cody  for  use  of  selections  from  the  "100% 
Speller,"  Pearson  and  Suzzallo  for  helpful  suggestions  from  "Essentials 
of  Spelling,"  Miss  Edith  Child,  Mr.  James  Stone. 
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In  Arithmetic — Dr.  John  E.  Calfee  for  selection  from  "Rural  Arith- 
metic." 

In  English — Dr.  ~W.  E.  Chancellor  for  helpful  suggestions  from 
"Standard  Short  Course  for  Evening  Schools,"  Hammond  &  Herzberg 
for  "Address  of  Officials"  from  their  "Style  Book  of  Business  English," 
Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray,  Miss  Frances  Kirkland,  Mr.  George  Sheehan,  Mrs. 
John  London. 

In  Typing — Emanuel  Business  College,  Miss  Mary  D.  Gibbs. 

In  Contest  and  Program  Material — Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray,  Miss  Sara  E. 
Luther,  Miss  Hattie  Ross,  Miss  Eva  Littlejohn. 

In  Suggestions  to  Teachers — The  Supervisors  of  Buncombe  County, 
N.  C,  Misses  Maud  Worley,  Eva  Edgerton,  and  Ethel  Ray. 

Elizabeth  Kelly, 
Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Adult  Illiterates. 


Raleigh,  N.  G.,  February  27,  1922. 
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COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  BEGINNERS 

I.  The  Three  underlying  purposes  of  Community  Schools  are: 

1.  To  help  adult  beginners  to  master  the  simple  tools  of  learning  and 
to  inspire  them  with  the  will  to  do  so  that  the  tasks  of  life  may  not  be 
impossible  for  them,  and  finally  no  problems  in  their  daily  lives  too 
difficult  for  them  to  solve  intelligently. 

2.  To  improve  the  home  environment  of  the  children  and  to  secure 
for  them  direction  and  cooperation  in  worth-while  things. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  being  twenty-eight  years,  most  of  them 
have  young  children.  We  believe  that  these  parents  exert  a  stronger 
influence  over  them  than  all  the  other  influences  combined.  If  we  can 
make  the  worth-while  thing  the  familiar  thing  to  the  parent,  a  better 
environment  and  a  more  normal  growth  will  be  assured  the  child.  The 
thing  that  we  are  ignorant  of,  we  instinctively  distrust. 

3.  To  secure  better  food-preparation,  health  conditions  and  habits  of 
thrift,  through  cooperation  with  city,  county,  state  and  federal  agencies. 
In  connection  with  specially  prepared  text-books,  which  are  themselves 
simplified  civics,  bulletins  with  receipts  for  preparing  essential  foods, 
for  making  necessary  garments,  for  securing  excellent  health  conditions, 
and  thrift  bulletins  are  used  for  reading  material.  With  the  strong 
support  of  the  postoffice  officials,  clerks  and  carriers,  a  Postal  Contest 
was  held  in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils  did  efficient  work 
in  preparing  a  package,  a  letter  and  an  envelope  for  mailing.  One 
contest  is  planned  for  each  quarter  on  health,  with  the  county  and  state 
agencies;  on  food,  with  various  Home  Economic  agencies;  and  on  thrift, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  banks.  One  of  the  readers  is  based  entirely 
on  the  Bible. 

II.  Reasons  for  Community  Schools : 

The  answers  to  the  question,  "How  did  you  happen  to  miss  your 
chance  ?"  are  almost  without  exception  the  same,  "I  had  to  pull  fodder, 
or  pick  cotton,  or  work  in  the  tobacco  fields.  They  did  not  have  school 
but  three  months  and  the  school  was  so  far  away,  and  there  was  not  any 
law  to  make  us  go.  So  we  worked.  The  least  ones,  who  couldn't  do 
anything  else,  toted  water  to  the  men  in  the  field." 

A  typical  letter : 

"When  I  was  growing  up  they  had  just  four  months  school.  I  went  the  first 
month  and  then  had  to  stop  to  pull  fodder  and  couldn't  go  back  till  the  crop 
was  all  in.  So  I  got  just  about  a  month  and  a  half  in  all  every  year  for  three 
years  that  I  went." 

A  speech  made  by  a  pupil  at  a  contest  : 

"I  am  an  uneducated  man  and  you  don't  expect  much  out  of  me,  but  I  will 
give  you  the  best  I  have.  A  lot  of  people  ask  me  how  come  I  started  to  a  school 
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of  this  kind.  The  teacher  and  my  wife  framed  up  on  me  to  get  me  started.  But 
when  you  start  a  man  of  forty-eight  like  me,  it's  mighty  hard  to  get  him 
stopped.  I  have  school  six  nights  a  week  now,  three  with  the  teacher  and 
three  with  my  wife.  This  contest  is  one  of  the  greatest  occasions  of  my  life. 
In  the  contest  today,  in  arithmetic,  I  got  hooked  up  with  a  young  fellow  of 
fifteen  and  I  beat  him. 

"Our  people  have  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  they  can  learn  something  and 
they  are  going  to  do  it.  We  don't  expect  a  college  education,  but  we  are  learn- 
ing the  things  that  we  mainly  need.  Already  we  are  having  pleasures  that  we 
could  have  entered  into  thirty  years  ago. 

"Lots  of  people  growl  about  the  taxes,  but  us  people  don't  kick.  If  it  takes 
more  money  than  the  taxes  will  pay  to  run  these  schools,  put  the  taxes  up 
higher. 

"And  you  can  believe  we're  right  behind  the  Compulsory  Education  Law 
with  all  our  might.    We  know  now  what  it  means." 

The  effort  has  been  made  to  get  together  in  this  bulletin,  under  one 
cover,  material  for : 

(a)  Pupil's  text-book; 

(b)  Pupil's  reference  book; 

(c)  Suggestions  for  teachers. 

Surely  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  the  mother 
tongue,  a  fair  knowledge  of  our  country's  history,  and  government  and 
the  fundamentals  of  the  laws  of  health  are  the  birthright  of  every 
American. 


PART  I 

TEXT-BOOK  FOR  PUPILS 

1.  Spelling.  * 

2.  Arithmetic. 

3.  English. 

4.  Health  Rules. 

5.  Good  Receipts  for  Essential  Foods. 
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SPELLING 


THE  AYERS  LIST 


A 

arrangement 

board 

claim 

arrest 

boat 

class 

able 

arrive 

body 

clean  ] 

aboard 

article 

book 

clear 

about 

as 

born 

clerk 

above 

ask 

both 

close 

absence 

assist 

bought 

clothing 

accept 

associate 

box 

club 

accident 

association 

boy 

cold 

according 

assure 

bridge 

collect 

account 

at 

bring 

colonies 

across 

athletic 

broke 

come 

act 

attempt 

brother 

comfort 

action 

attend 

brought 

coming 

add 

attention 

build 

command 

addition 

August 

built 

committee 

address 

aunt 

burn 

common 

adopt 

auto 

business 

company 

affair 

automobile 

busy 

complaint 

afraid 

avenue 

but 

complete 

after 

await 

buy 

concern 

afternoon 

away 

by  n 

condition 

again 

awful 

C 

conference 

against 

connection 

age 

B 

call 

consider 

ago 

came 

consideration 

agreement 

baby 

camp 

contain 

air 

back 

can 

contract 

alike 

bad 

cannot 

convenient 

all 

ball 

capture 

convention 

allege 

band 

car 

convict 

allow 

bear 

card 

copy 

almost 

beautiful 

care 

cordially 

alone 

became 

career 

cost 

along 

because 

carry 

could 

also 

become 

case 

country 

although 

bed 

cast 

course 

always 

been 

catch 

court 

am 

before 

cause 

cover 

among 

beg 

celebration 

crowd 

amount 

began 

cent 

cut 

an 

begin 

center 

D 

and 

beginning 

certain 

annual 

began 

chain 

dark 

another 

behind 

change 

answer 

believe 

character 

dash 

any 

belong 

charge 

date 

anything 

below 

check 

daughter 

anyway 

beside 

chief 

day 

appear 

best 

child 

dead 

application 

appoint 

appreciate 

April 

are 

better 

children 

deal 

between 

church 

dear 

big 
bill 

Christmas 
circulate 

death 
debate 

black 

circumstance 

December 

argument 

army 

around 

block 
blow 
blue 

cities 

citizen 

city 

decide 

decision 

declare 
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d.GGp 

enter 

foreign 

honor 

Cll  LCI  Lctlll 

T  nvpn  r^rvn 
1U1  C11UU11 

Cll  HI  C 

1U1  gc  l> 

11U1  Sc 

PTlf  l"f  lp 
Cll  LI  LlC 

hot 

PTltrflTlPP 

fnrtiinp 
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hour 
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n  pii  l  qp 

especially 

forward 

how 

did 

ptjf ,n  tp 

found 

Vinwpvpr 
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died 

estimate 

fourth 

human 

11  UlllCtll 

Hiffprpripp 

even 

free 

hurt 

(  ]  i  f  T  nynn  i" 
U.111C1  Cllll 

C  V  C 11111  fii 

Friday 

11  UoUdllll 

direct 

event 

friend 

difficulty 

ever 

from 

I 

HiT*ppf,inn 

every 

full 

director 

everything 

further 

ice 

disappoint 

evidence 

if 

discussion 

examination 

G 

illustrate 

HlcHn  miiQn 
U.1B  Ullg  Uloli 

PYPPT1T 
CACC|J  L 

immprli  p  tp 

distribute 

expect 

game 

importance 

Lllo  bl  ICll 

PYnpn  pn  pp 

CApcl  IcllUC 

gave 

lmnnrfant 

1111UU1  bcLLx  L 

ui  vine 

cApi  coo 

(TPTitlpmPTi 

gCll  L1CH1C1J. 

1TTI  Tir^<2<21  ill  P 
1111  pUBBlUlC 

CApi  COOlUUl 

gill 

1111  Ul  loUll 

extra 

1111  pi  U  V  C111C11  L 

does 

PYtrPTYIP 
CA  H  C1-I.1C 

give 

in 

rlnllnr 

V 1 V  7  J  1  tt  1 

PVP 
c 

fflad 

income 

done 

go 
God 

increase 

Hnn't 

F 

l  n  rlpprl 

door 

gold 

infnrm 
mi  yjx  in 

V l\)  LIU  v 

face 

information 

down 

fact 

crnnrl 

inj  ure 

UU^cll 

fa  pf.nrv 

government 

inside 

dress 

fail 

grand 

m<3r»ppt. 

1110|JCO  u 

rlrill 

Qrui 

fair 

grant 

l  n q+pq  rl 
llloOctHi. 

driven 

fall 

guess 

intpnrl 

111  UV>11\J. 

(XI  UWll 

f  amil  v 

i  amii  v 

infprp<it, 

111  Uv>l  OO  V 

due 

fa  mon5? 

1  CkjXXXKJ  HO 

H 

into 

during 

lal  LIlcl 

111  V  Co  Ulga  UC 

duty 

fa  t,h  pt* 

X  Ob  1/11C1 

had 

invitnt.inn 

111  V  1  LiCli  U1W11 

Tpo |n TP 

IcdliUI  c 

half 

IS 

T^pbrnarv 

-L  CUl  Lltll  J 

hand 

issue 

feel 

harmpn 
xx<x  ij  l/ci± 

it 

eacn 

feet 

ha  nnv 

its 

pn  y*1  1  Ocf 

Cdrl  11CC51/ 

fell 

hard 

itself 

early 

felt 

has 

east 

hat 

j 

easy 

11C1U. 

have 

eat 

fifth 

he 

jail 

prl  n  pa  +ir»n 

fiffht 

head 

January 

effe-ct 

Ti  nrnrp 
llgUI  C 

hear 

inrl  crp 

effort 

flip 
lllc 

n  pq  vr\ 

llCdl  \X 

iii/]  crm  pn  t 
J  LIUglllcll  1/ 

eight 

fill 

h  pa  rt 

Julv 

u  ui  y 

Cl  1/llCl 

filial 

height 

June 

elaborate 

"h'n  q  1  \  \r 
llllclii V 

held 

j  u°  ^ 

elect 

help 

in  cfi  pp 

J  US  HOC 

election 

her 

else 

finish 

here 

K 

empire 

fire 

herself 

firm 

high 

keep 

employ 

five 

him 

kill 

enclose 

fix 

himself 

kind 

end 

flight 

his 

knew 

engage 
enjoy 

folks 

history 

know 

follow 

hold 

known 

enough 

for 

home 
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lady 
lake 
large 
last 
law- 
lay 
lead 
learn 
least 
leave 
led 
ledge 
length 
less 
lesson 
letter 
liberty 
life 
lift 
light 
like 
line 
list 
little 
local 
long 
look 
lose 
loss 
lost 
lot 
love 
low 

M 

machine 
madam 
made 
mail 

majority 

make 

man 

manner 

many 

March 

marriage 

material 

matter 

may 

May 

maybe 

mayor 

me 

mean 

meant 

measure 

meet 

member 

men 

mention 

mere 


might 

mile 

mind 

mine 

minute 

miss 

Miss 

money 

Monday 

month 

move 

most 

mother 

motion 

mountain 

move 

moving 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

much 

must 

my 

N 

name 

national 

navy 

near 

nearly 

necessary 

need 

neither 

never 

new 

newspaper 

next 

nice 

night 

nine 

no 

none 

noon 

north 

not 

nothing 
November 
now 
number 

O 

object 

objection 

oblige 

obtain 

occupy 

o'clock 

October 

of 

off 

offer 

office 

official 


often 

old 

omit 

on 

once 

one 

only 

open 

opinion 

or 

order 

organization 

organize 

other 

ought 

our 

out 

outside 

over 

own 


paid 
pair 
part 

particular 

party 

pass 

past 

people 

perfect 

perhaps 

period 

person 

personal 

picture 

piece 

place 

plan 

pleasant 

pleasure 

point 

police 

political 

poor 

popular 

population 

position 

possible 

post 

pound 

power 

practical 

prefer 

preliminary 

prepare 

present 

president 

press 

pretty 

price 

primary 


principal 

principle 

print 

prison 

private 

proceed 

progress 

promise 

prompt 

proper 

property 

prove 

practical 

provide 

provision 

public 

publication 

publish 

push 

put 


Q 


quit 


race 

railroad 

raise 

ran 

rapid 

rate 

rather 

reach 

read 

ready 

real 

really 

reason 

receipt 

receive 

recent 

recommend 

recover 

red 

refer 

reference 

refuse 

regard 

region 

relative 

relief 

rely 

remain 

remember 

repair 

report 

represent 

request 

respectfully 

responsible 

rest 

restrain 
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result 

so 

that 

visitor 

retire 

soap 

the 

volume 

return 

sold 

them 

ride 

some 

themselves 

W 

sompthinir 

then 

river 

sometimes 

therefore 

wait 

road 

son 

these 

walk 

room 

sonar 

war 

round 

soon 

thing 

warm 

rule 

sorry 

think 

was 

run 

South 

third 

watch 

running 

speak 

this 

water 

special 

thosp 

wav 

vv  ay 

s 

spell 

three 

we 

spend 

throw 

wear 

said 

spent 

Thursday 

weather 

sail 

Sorine* 

ticket 

Wednesday 

salary 

stamp 

time 

week 

same 

stand 

tire 

weigh 

Saturday 

start 

to 

well 

saw 

state 

today 

went 

say 

statement 

together 

were 

says 

station 

told 

west 

scene 

stav 

tonight 

what 

sea 

steamer 

too 

when 

search 

still 

took 

where 

second 

stole 

top 

whether 

secretary 

stone 

total 

which 

section 

stood 

toward 

while 

secure 

stop 

town 

white 

see 

storv 

tram 

who 

seem 

street 

travel 

whole 

select 

study 

treasure 

whom 

senate 

subject 

tree 

whose 

send 

success 

trip 

why 

sent 

such 

f  rnnhlp 

wife 

separate 

sudden 

true 

will 

September 

suffer 

trul  v 

wind 

serious 

SUffffPSt 

trust 

winter 

serve 

suit 

vi  y 

wire 

service 

summer 

turn 

wish 

session 

summon 

two 

with 

set 

Sunday 

within 

seven 

snnnlv 

u 

without, 

opvprfll 

witnpss 

shall 

sure 

unable 

woman 

she 

surprise 

under 

wonder 

shed 

o  vstpm 

understand 

wonderful 

ship 

unfortunate 

word 

short 

T 

nnlpss 

work 

should 

until 

would 

shut 

take 

up 

wreck 

sick 

talk 

upon 

write 

side 

tax 

use 

written 

sight 

teach 

usual 

no  net  J. 

wrote 

since 

teacher 

Y 

SITlPPrplv 

tell 

v 

sir 

ten 

vacation 

yard 

sister 

tenth 

yes 

sit 

term 

various 

yesterday 

six 

terrible 

vessel 

yet 

size 

testimony 

victim 

you 

slide 

than 

view 

young 

small 

thank 

visit 

yours 
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100  Spelling  Demons 
(Dr.  Franklin  Jones) 


ache 

early 

many 

again 

easy 

meant 

always 

enough 

minute 

among 

every 

much 

answer 

February 

none  (of  them) 

any 

forty 

often 

been 

friend 

once 

1  ; 

beginning 

grammar 

piece 

believe 

guess 

raise 

blue  (color) 

half 

read  (a  book) 

break 

has  4 

(has)  read  (it) 

built 

having 

ready 

business 

hear  (sounds) 

red  (color) 

buy  (candy) 

heard 

said 

can't 

here  (place) 

says 

choose 

hoarse  (voice) 

seems 

coming 

hour 

separate 

cough 

instead 

shed 

could 

just 

shoes 

country 

knew 

since 

dear 

know 

someone 

doctor 

laid 

straight  (ahead) 

does 

loose 

sure 

done 

lose 

sweat 

don't 

making 

tear  (the  cloth) 

their 
there  (is) 
they 
though 

through  (the  dooi 

tired 

tonight 

too  (many  i 

trouble 

truly 

Tuesday 

two  (boys; 

used 

very 

wear  (clothes ) 

Wednesday 

week  (7  days) 

where  (place) 

whether  (or  not  I 

which 

women 

won't 

would 

write 

wrote 


Fruits 


apple 
apricot 
banana 
cherry 


asparagus 
bean 
beet 
cabbage 


crabapple 
grape 
grapefruit 
lemon 


chard 

corn 

eggplant 

lettuce 

mustard 


lime 
melon 
orange 
peach 


Vegetables 

okra 

onion 

peas 

potato 

salsify 


pear 

persimmon 
pineapple 
plum 
quince 


spinach 
squash 
tomato 
turnip 


axe 

binder 

drill 


Farming  Implements 


grain  cradle 
harrow 
hoe 
mower 


plough 
rake 
scythe 
shovel 


sickle 
sower 
tractor 


Household  Utensils 


bowl 

bread-mixer 

broom 

brush 

cake  turner 
can-opener 
carpet-sweeper 


coffee-mill 

colander 

cup 

duster 

dustpan 

egg-beater 

flour-sifter 

fork 


frying-pan 
iron 

ironing-board 

kettle 

knife 

lemon-squeezer 

mop 

pan 


saucepan 

sieve 

spoon 

tray 

tub 

washboard 
wringer 
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ballot 

capitol 

city 

city  commissioners 
Congress 
Constitution 
county 


Government 

county  commissioners 

Democrat 

election 

Federal 

Governor 

law 

mayor 


President 
Republican 
Senate 
State 

Supreme  Court 
vote 


Professions  and  Occupations 


accountant 

architect 

baker 

banker 

barber 

bricklayer 

broker 

butcher 

carpenter 

clergyman 

clerk 

conductor 

contractor 

dairyman 

dentist 

detective 

druggist 

editor 

electrician 

engineer 


farmer 
florist 
gardener 
grocer 

insurance  agent 

janitor 

judge 

laborer 

lather 

lawyer 

librarian 

lumberman 

manufacturer 

mason 

mechanic 

miner 

minister 

oculist 

optician 

painter 


paperhanger 

plasterer 

plumber 

policeman 

printer 

professor 

publisher 

sailor 

sheetmetal-worker 

shoemaker 

soldier 

steamfitter 

stenographer 

tailor 

teacher 

textile-worker 

truck  driver 

typesetter 

watchman 


aren't — are  not 
can't — can  not 
didn't — did  not 
doesn't — does  not 
don't — do  not 
e'er — ever 
hasn't — has  not 
i  haven't — have  not 
he's — he  is 
I'll— I  will 
I'm — I  am 
isn't — is  not 


Contractions 

I've — I  have 
ne'er — never 
she's — she  is 
shouldn't — should  not 
that's — that  is 
'tis — it  is 
there's — there  is 
they'll— they  will 
they're — they  are 
they've — they  have 
wasn't — was  not 
we'll — we  will 


weren't — were  not 
we're — we  are 
we've — we  have 
what's — what  is 
where's — where  is 
won't — will  not 
wouldn't — would  not 
you're — you  are 
you'll — you  will 
you've — you  have 


January — Jan. 
February — Feb. 
March 
April — Apr. 


Months  of  the  Year 

May 
June 
July 

August — Aug. 


September — Sept. 
October — Oct. 
November — Nov. 
December — Dec. 


Sunday — Sun. 
Monday — Mon. 


Days  of  the  Week 

Tuesday — Tues. 
Wednesday — Wed. 
Thursday — Thurs. 


Friday — Fri. 
Saturday — Sat. 
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Edith 

Elizabeth 

Ellen 

Ethel 

Eva 

Frances 


Katherine 

Lucy 

Margaret 

Martha 

Mary 

Maude 


Proper  Names 

Arthur 

Charles 

Edward 

Frank 

Francis 

George 


John 

Joseph 

Robert 

Thomas 

Walter 

William 


Words  Pertaining  to  the  Family 


aunt 

brother 

child 

cousin 

daughter 

daughter-in-law 


father 

father-in-law 

grandfather 

granddaughter 

grandmother 

grandson 


husband 

mother 

mother-in-law 

nephew 

niece 

parent 


relation 

sister 

son 

stepfather 
stepmother 
uncle 
wife 


Words  Pertaining  to  Religion 


Baptist 

baptism 

belief 

Bible 

Catholic 

Christian 

church 

communion 


congregation 

Congregational 

Episcopalian 

faith 

God 

Holy  Spirit 
Jesus  Christ 
Lord 


Lutheran 

meeting-house 

Methodist 

minister 

missionary 

offering 

prayer 

preacher 


Presbyterian 

Protestant 

pulpit 

sermon 

service 

Sunday  school 
worship 


Education 


addition 

arithmetic 

business  letters 

capital 

civics 

division 


fractions 

geography 

grammar 

health 

history 

hygiene 


language 

multiplication 

paragraph 

personal  letters 

punctuation 

reading 


sentence 

spelling 

subtraction 

syllable 

word 

writing 


Weather 


blizzard 

cloudy 

cold 

cool 

dew 

drought 
dry 


flood 

fog 

freeze 

hail 

haze 

hot 

ice 

lightning 


melt 
mild 

moderate 

rain 

showers 

sleet 

snow 

storm 


sunshine 

thaw 

thunder 

unseasonable 

warm 

wet 

windy 


Some  Rules  of  Spelling 

Drop  silent  "e"  when  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added 
coming  write— writing 


come 

have — having 
hope — hoping 


give— giving 
move — moving 


In  words  of  one  syllable,  a  single  consonant,  following  a  single  vowel,  is  doubled 
when  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added: 

rub— rubbing  stir— stirred 

stop— stopping  t  hp— dipped 

fun— funning  can— canning 

—2 
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The  same  rule  applies  to  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  if  the  final  syllable  is 
accented: 


begin — beginning 
permit — permitted 
occur — occurred 


forgot — forgotten 
compel — compelled 
forbid — forbidden 


Most  plurals  are  formed  by  adding  as"  or  "es"  to  the  singular: 

hammer — hammers  hatchet — hatchets 

friend — friends  church — churches 

mountain — mountains  wish — wishes 


If  the  singular  ends  in  "y"  change  it  to  "i* 
baby — babies 
factory — factories 
story — stories 


when  adding  "es": 
duty — duties 
berry — berries 
county — counties 


Irregular  Plurals 


tooth — teeth 
mouse — mice 
man — men 


woman — women 
child — children 
sheep — sheep 


To  make  a  noun  in  the  singular  number  show  possession,  add  the  apostrophe  (') 
and  the  letter  "s" : 

a  girl's  hat  a  man's  wish 

a  boy's  suit  a  woman's  dream 

a  child's  game  a  soldier's  medal 

To  make  a  noun  in  the  plural  number  show  possession,  add  only  the  apostrophe : 
Six  girls'  hats  The  Shriners'  ball 

two  boys'  suits  the  employees'  picnic 

four  soldiers'  medals  the  ministers'  association 


If  the  plural  form  of  the  noun  does  not  end  in 
the  women's  clubs 
the  children's  lessons 
the  men's  camp 


{s",  add  the  apostrophe  and  "s". 
six  oxen's  yokes 
seven  deer's  tracks 
three  sheep's  wool 


Homonyms — Words  having  the  same  sound  but  a  different  meaning: 


ate — eight 
bare — bear 
be — bee 
beat — beet 
berry — bury 
blew — blue 
by — buy 


cell — sell 

cent — sent — scent 
choir — quire 
dear — deer 
dew — due 
die — dye 
flower — flour 


hear — here 
hole — whole 
heel — heal 
know — no 
oh — owe 
peace — piece 
red — read 
ring — wring 


see — sea 
so — sew 
son — sun 
there — their 
to — two — too 
way — weigh 
write — right 


Abbreviations 


acct. — account 

A.D. — In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
A.M. — morning 
amt. — amount 

A.  R.  C. — American  Red  Cross 
Ave. — Avenue 

bbl. — barrel 

B.  C.— Before  Christ 
bro. — brother 

bu. — bushel 

Capt. — Captain 

Co. — county,  company 

C.  O.  D. — collect  on  delivery 


Col.— Colonel 
ct. — cent 

cwt.— hundredweight 

dept.— department 

D.D. — Doctor  of  Divinity 

do. — ditto  (the  same) 

doz. — dozen 

Dr. — doctor,  debtor 

D.  V.— God  willing 

E.  — east 

e.  g. — for  example 
et  al. — and  others 
etc. — and  so  forth 
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f.  o.  b. — free  on  board 
ft. — foot,  feet 
gal. — gallon 
Gen. — General 
Gov. — Governor 
Hon. — Honorable 
id. — the  same 
i.  e. — that  is 
in. — inch,  inches 
incog. — unknown 
inst. — this  month 
Jr. — junior 
Lieut. — Lieutenant 
lb. — pound 
M.— noon,  1,000 
Maj. — Major 

M.D.— Doctor  of  Medicine 
mdse. — merchandise 
Messrs. — Gentlemen,  Sirs 
Mme. — Madam 
mo. — month 
Mr. — Mister 
Mrs.^-Mistress 
N. — north 
N.  E. — northeast 
N.  B.— Note  well 
no. — number 
nos. — numbers 
N.  W. — northwest 
oz. — ounce 
p.— page 
pp. — pages 
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pkg.— package 
pi. — plural 

P.M. — afternoon,  postmaster 

P.  O. — postoffice 

Pres. — president 

Prof. — professor 

prox. — next  month 

P.  S. — postscript 

pt. — pint 

qt. — quart 

Rev. — Reverend 

R.  I.  P. — May  he  rest  in  peace 

R.  R. — railroad 

S.  E. — southeast 

Sec.  or  Sec'y — secretary 

St. — street,  Saint 

Supt. — superintendent 

S.  W. — southwest 

ult. — last  month 

U.  S.— United  States 

U.  S.  A. — United  States  of  America 

viz. — namely 

vs.  or  v. — versus  (against) 
vol. — volume 
W. — west 
wt. — weight 
vd. — yard 

Y.  M.  C.  A.— Young  Men's  Christian 

Association 
Y.  W.  C.  A. — Young  Women's  Christian 

Association 
& — and  so  forth 


ARITHMETIC  FOR  HOME  AND  CLASS  WORK 


Addition  (  +  ) 

Make  figures  to  100. 

Number  the  pages  in  note  books. 

Make  a  calendar  for  the  current  month  (copied  at  first,  if  necessary). 


A 


1  +  1  = 

2  +  1  = 

6  +  6  = 

4  +  4  = 

2  +  2  = 

2  +  3  = 

6  +  5  = 

4  +  3  = 

3  +  3  = 

3  +  4  = 

6  +  6  = 

4  +  4  = 

4  +  4  = 

4  +  5  = 

6  +  7  = 

4  +  5  = 

5  +  5  = 

5  +  6  = 

7  +  7  = 

5  +  5  = 

6  +  6  = 

6  +  7  = 

7  +  6  = 

5  +  4  = 

7  +  7  = 

7  +  8  = 

7  +  7  = 

5  +  5  = 

8  +  8  = 

8  +  9  = 

7  +  8  = 

5  +  6  = 

9  +  9  = 

8  +   8  = 

10  +  1  = 

9  +  1  = 

10  +  1  = 

8  +   7  = 

10  +  2  = 

9  +  2  = 

9  +  1  = 

8  +   8  = 

10  +  3  = 

9  +  3  = 

10  +  2  = 

8  +    9  = 

10  +  4  = 

9  +  4  = 

9  +  2  = 

9  +   9  = 

10  +  5  = 

9  +  5  = 

10  +  3  = 

9  +    8  = 

10  +  6  = 

9  +  6  = 

9  +  3  = 

9+9  = 

10  +  7  = 

9  +  7  = 

10  +  4  = 

9  +  10  = 

10  +  8  = 

9  +  8  = 

9  +  4  = 

10  +  9  = 

9  +  9  = 

10  +  5  = 

9  +  5  = 

drill  on  combinations  of  9 : 

6  6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

4  4 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 

2 

3  2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

2  3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

6 

1 

5 

A  drill  on  combinations  of  10: 


7 

7 

7 

5 

5 

5 

9 

9 

9 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

5 

3 

2 

3 

5 

4 

6 

4 

7 

2 

3 

4 

Mr.  Brown  planted  17  cabbage  plants,  and  later  9  more.  How  many  did  he 
plant? 

Mrs.  Brown  had  15  rose  bushes  and  her  sister  gave  her  9  more.  How  many  did 
she  have  then? 

Climbing  over  the  10's: 


16  +  4  = 

18  +  4  = 

15  +  7  = 

17  +  6  = 

26  +  4  = 

26  +  4  = 

28  +  4  = 

25  +  7  = 

27  +  6  = 

76  +  4  = 

36  +  4  = 

38  +  4  = 

35  +  7  = 

37  +  6  = 

48  +  4  = 

46  +  4  = 

48  +  4  = 

45  +  7  = 

47  +  6  = 

68  +  4  = 

56  +  4  = 

58  +  4  = 

55  +  7  = 

57  +  6  = 

55  +  7  = 

66  +  4  = 

68  +  4  = 

65  +  7  = 

67  +  6  = 

85  +  7  = 

76  +  4  = 

78  +  4  = 

75  +  7  = 

77  +  6  = 

37  +  6  = 

86  +  4  = 

88  +  4  = 

85  +  7  = 

87  +  6  = 

77  +  6  = 

96  +  4  = 

98  +  4  = 

95  +  7  = 

97  +  6  = 

98  +  4  = 

At  the  picnic  there  were  16  men  and  8  women.    How  many  people  were  there? 
From  the  banks  of  the  Swannanoa,  the  men  caught  34  fish  and  the  women  caught 
9.    How  many  fish  were  caught? 
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Add  columns  from  bottom  to  top: 


23 

32 

44 

25 

52 

32 

42 

24 

22 

42 

24 

14 

64 

46 

33 

30 

33 

23 

15 

51 

55 

23 

46 

15 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

5 

4 

6 

7 

4 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

5 

1  3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Test  by  adding  columns  from  top  to  bottom. 


Combinations  in  addition.  Drill  10  minutes  each  night  on  these  combinations 
until  pupil  knows  them  from  memory : 

222222223456789 
234567899999999 


333333456 
345678888 


4  4  4  4  5  6  7 
4       5       6       7       7       7  7 


5  5  6 
5       6  6 


When  pupils  know  these,  they  will  know  all  necessary  addition  combinations. 
One  train  has  15  cars  and  another  has  26.    How  many  cars  on  both  trains? 
My  ticket  cost  $24.00  and  Henry's  cost  $36.00.    How  much  did  they  both  cost? 
Add: 

• 

.55  .65  .24  .47  .36  .63 

.25  .52  .36  .26  .16  .66 

.34  .25  .45  .05  .50  .05 

.46  .46  .37  .10  .08  .80 


$2  .25  $3  .05  $4 .62 

3  .43  4  .62  3  .27 

4.16  5.20  4.45 

3.24  3.18  6.02 


$2.64  $4.24  $3.15 

7.23  .18  4.24 

2 .05  .23  .08 

1 .80  6 .05  .75 


Mrs.  Lawrence  bought  Christmas  presents  for  her  children.  She  paid  25c.  for  a 
little  doll  and  35c.  for  its  cradle,  75c.  for  a  knife,  $1.15  for  a  railway  train,  SI. 25 
for  a  story  book,  and  $2.50  for  a  pair  of  skates.    How  much  did  she  spend? 

Mrs.  Hudgins  bought  a  story  book  for  $1.15,  a  paint  box  for  45c,  a  game  for  50c, 
an  express  wagon  for  $3.25,  and  a  set  of  tools  for  $4.20.  How  much  did  she  spend 
for  Christmas  presents? 
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Find  the  amount  due  on  the  following  bill: 


•April  22,  1922 

THE  BROWN  GROCERY  CO. 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


Sold  to  Miss  Mary  Young, 

28  Haywood  Road 


Mar.  12 
16 
19 

"  27 
"  29 

3  doz.  eggs  @  35c.  .   

$  1 
2 
1 

05 
40 
60 
90 
40 

(Total 

here) 

Subtraction  ( — ) 


Subtraction  Drill: 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

9 

9 

8 

7 

8 

7 

8 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

8 

2 

3 

7 

6 

7 

9 

9 

4 

2 

5 

4 

6 

8 

7 

5 

5 

6 

8 

5 

2 

5 

7 

4 

8 

6 

9 

9 

6 

7 

4 

5 

6 

4 

8 

2 

3 

3 

5 

9 

2 

6 

4 

7 

Drill  10  minutes  each  night  on  subtracting  the  numbers  in  each  column  from 
the  numbers  above  the  line.  When  pupils  know  the  relations  of  these  numbers  to 
each  other  in  subtraction,  they  will  know  all  of  the  basic  subtraction  facts. 

Make  figures  from  10  to  1;  from  20  to  1;  from  30  to  1;  from  40  to  1;  from  50  to  1. 


2—  1  = 

19  — 

10  = 

19  — 

9  = 

17  — 

10  = 

4  —  2  = 

18  — 

10  = 

18  — 

9  = 

17  — 

9  = 

6  —  3  = 

17  — 

10  = 

17  — 

9  = 

15  — 

10  = 

8  —  4  = 

16  — 

10  = 

16  — 

9  = 

15  — 

9  = 

10  —  5  = 

15  — 

10  = 

15  — 

9  = 

13  — 

10  = 

12  —  6  = 

14  — 

10  = 

14  — 

9  = 

13  — 

9  = 

14  —  7  = 

13  — 

10  = 

13  — 

9  = 

16  — 

10  = 

16  —  8  = 

12  — 

10  = 

12  — 

9  = 

16  — 

9  = 

18  —  9  = 

11  — 

10  = 

11  — 

9  = 

14  — 

9  = 

Subtract  : 


8  6  9        17        86        69        97  54 

4  2  3  4        42        23        34  22 


16        16        16        12        12        12        14        14  15 

9  8  7  9  8  6  5  8  9 


13 
9 
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Mrs.  Harris  planted  17  tomato  plants  and  9  of  them  died.  How  munv  were  left v 
shekeep?  15        bufiheB  aml  gHVe  her  sister  9  of  fchem*    How  many 

Climbing  backward  over  the  10's: 

11  —  3  = 
21—3  = 
31  —  3  = 
41  —  3  = 
51  —  3  = 
61  —  3  = 
71  —  3  = 
81  —  3  = 
91  —  3  = 


Subtract: 

41 

3 


61 

3 


34 
6 


14  —  6  = 

15  —  7  = 

41  — 

3  = 

24  —  6  = 

25  —  7  = 

61  — 

3  = 

34  —  6  = 

35  —  7  = 

M  — 

6  = 

44  —  6  = 

45  —  7  = 

77  — 

6  = 

54  —  6  = 

55  —  7  = 

25  — 

7  = 

64  —  6  = 

65  —  7  = 

85  — 

7  = 

77  —  6  = 

75  —  7  = 

51  — 

3  = 

84  —  6  = 

85  —  7  = 

35  — 

7  = 

94  —  6  = 

95  —  7  = 

81  — 

3  = 

74 

25 

85 

51 

35 

6 

7 

7 

3 

7 

At  the  picnic  there  were  16  men  and  8  women.  How  many  more  men  than 
women  were  there? 

The  men  caught  34  fish  and  the  women  caught  9.  How  many  more  fish  did  the 
men  catch? 


Subtract: 


63 
12 


48 
22 


69 
32 


74 

35 


389 
127 


646 
103 


62 
13 


42 
28 


60 

35 


73 
56 


384 
107 


645 
277 


One  train  has  26  cars  and  another  has  15.  How  many  more  has  one  than  the 
other? 

My  ticket  cost  $24.00  and  Henry's  cost  $36.00.  How  much  more  did  his  cost 
than  mine? 


Subtract: 

$6.00 
1.25 


$5.00 
3.50 


$8.07 
1.10 


$7  .00 
.75 


$8.75 
3.48 


$4  .05 
2.10 


$17.00 
6.58 


$40  .20 
13.56 


$50  .01 
28.35 


$64  .30 
8.25 


S90  .00 
7.18 


$32.10 
16.75 


Test  each  example  by  adding  together  the  subtrahend  and  the  remainder.  Their 
sum  should  equal  the  minuend. 

If  Mrs.  Sams  has  $25.50  and  spends  $5.00  for  her  daughter's  birthday  present 
and  $3.50  for  an  umbrella  for  her  sister,  how  much  will  she  have  left? 

Mrs.  Watkins  had  $25.50  and  gave  a  picnic  for  her  son.  She  bought  sandwiches 
for  $2.45,  ice  cream  for  $1.50,  a  cake  for  $1.00,  and  candy  for  $2.00.  How  much 
money  did  she  have  left? 
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Multiplication  (  X ) 


Multiplication  Tables  : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

2 

4 

•  6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 

7 

14 

21 

28 

35 

42 

49 

56 

63 

70 

77 

84 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

88 

96 

9 

18 

27 

36 

45 

54 

63 

72 

81 

90 

99 

108 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

11 

22 

33 

44 

55 

66 

77 

88 

99 

110 

121 

132 

12 

24 

36 

48 

60 

72 

84 

96 

108 

120 

132 

144 

Pupil  will  build  up  these  tables  for  himself.    Drill  first  on  2's,  5's,  and  10's. 


Drill  for  review  (5  minutes). 


4X9  = 
6X6  = 
3  X  12  = 
9X4  = 
12  X    3  = 


2  X  12  = 
3X8  = 
6X4  = 
8X3  = 
12  X    2  = 


4  X  10 
5X8 
8X5 
10  X  4 


4  X  12  = 
6X8  = 
8X6  = 
12  X    4  = 


2X9  = 
3X6  = 
6X3  = 
9X2  = 


3  X  10 
5X6 
6X5 
10  X  3 


Drill  for  review  (10  minutes). 

u 


Add: 
6 
6 
6 


Multiply: 
6 

3 


Add: 
7 
7 
7 


Multiply: 
7 

3 


Add: 
9 
9 
9 


Multiply : 
9 
3 
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Multiply: 

28  46  75  39  48  83  90 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

486  684  573  842  908  700 

2  3  4  5  6  9 


What  will  you  pay  for: 

9  quarts  of  milk  at  22c.  a  quart? 

7  cans  of  peaches  at  24c.  a  can? 

4  bushels  of  potatoes  at  $1.25  a  bushel? 

2  cows  at  $54.00  apiece? 

5  horses  at  $133.00  apiece? 

6  bushels  of  wheat  at  98c.  a  bushel? 

8  bushels  of  oats  at  66c.  a  bushel? 

3  bushels  of  corn  at  65c.  a  bushel? 

2  barrels  of  apples  at  $2.75  a  barrel? 
How  much  will  you  save  if  your  farm  supplies  you  with  these  things? 

Multiply: 

$24  .25 
6 


$46.08  $60.89  $37.42 

7  4  3 


478 
.28 


864 
.46 


725 
.37 


801 

.48 


700 
.25 


467 
10 


784 
100 


897 
201 


218 
.07 


506 
.09 


2,428 
302 


3,636 
347 


7,462 
406 


3,004 
537 


5,637 
703 


Mr.  Howell  earns  $95.50  a  month.    How  much  will  he  earn  in  9  months? 
His  expenses  are  $53.85  a  month.    How  much  will  they  be  in  9  months? 
If  he  earns  $859.50  and  his  expenses  are  $484.65,  how  much  can  he  save  in  9 
months? 

What  will  he  probably  do  with  his  extra  money? 

Mr.  Reed  raises  34  bushels  of  corn  to  an  acre.  How  much  corn  can  he  raise 
on  46  acres? 

Division  ( -s- ) 
Quick  drill  in  division  (10  minutes). 


Begin  with  2's  and  5's  in  center. 
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2X6=               4X9=               6X4=  8X5  = 

12-5-6=             36  v4=             24  -4-  6  =  40  4-  8  = 

12  4-  2  =             36  -4-  9  =             24  v4=  40  ^  5  = 

Drill  for  review  (10  minutes). 

4X4=          6X8=          4X7=          7X7=  3X9  = 

16  -5-4  =        48-4-6=        28  -4-  7  =        49  -4-  7  =  27  -4-  3  = 

5X6=          9X6=          5X9=          8X4=  5X8  = 

30  -4-  5  =        54  -f-  9  =        45  -4-  9  =        32  -4-  4  =  40  -4-  8  = 

7X3=          6X4=          6X7=          9X6=  7X5  = 

21  -4-  3  =        24  -4-6=        42-4-7=        54  -4-9=  35  -=-  5  = 

Divide  : 

7)~2S~          6)l2~          5)~35~          4  )~28~          9  JIT  8  )~56~ 

4  )~572          6)~858          5  )~S75          8  )~672          7  )~455  9  )~657 

To  prove:  Multiply  the  divisor  by  the  quotient,  adding  the  remainder.  This 
answer  should  equal  the  dividend. 

143              Proof:                            159  Proof: 

4 )  572                143                         6  )  954  159 

4  6 

572  954 

3  rocking  chairs  cost  SIS. 00.    How  much  did  each  one  cost? 

4  iron  beds  cost  $56.00.    What  did  each  bed  cost? 

Divide: 

24)"672                36)"76S                47  )~896  54  )~695 


63)  $45.76  27)  $65  .48  34  )  $72  .08  73  )  $98.56 


25  )  14,265  32)  48,036  46)  60,000  49)  40,276 


321  )  9.847  324)  47,206  236)  36,247  408)  23,034 

Mrs.  Gentry  spent  $125.50  for  18  hogs.    How  much  did  each  hog  cost? 

Mr.  Fore  raised  440  bushels  of  wheat  on  20  acres  of  land.    How  man}-  bushels 

per  acre? 

Mr.  Quinn  raised  1.260  bushels  of  corn  on  30  acres  of  land.    How  much  per  acre? 
Mr.  Hollingsworth  spends  $507.00  a  year  for  groceries.    How  much  does  that 
average  per  month?    How  much  per  week? 

Mr.  Harper  pays  $36.00  a  year  for  his  telephone  rent.    How  much  is  that  per 

month? 

Mr.  Solesbee  paid  $21.75  for  3  tons  of  coal.    How  much  did  it  cost  per  ton? 
Mr.  McCarson  sold  45  acres  of  land  for  $2,290.00.    How  much  did  he  get  per 

acre? 

If  21  members  of  the  Farmers'  Federation  sold  their  potatoes  together  for 
•S2.5S3.00,  how  much  was  the  equal  share  of  each? 

If  the  Farmers'  Federation  sold  276  bushels  of  apples  for  $248.40,  how  much 
did  they  get  per  bushel? 

How  manv  bushels  of  potatoes  would  they  have  to  sell  at  $1.25  per  bushel  to 
get  S532.50?" 
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Fractions: 


Point  out       M,  J,  and  -x\  of  this  squan 
Shade  these  squares  to  show: 

1%    2    4    8 

72  —  4  —  8  —  iff 


Show  that: 


y2  of  12  = 

3^  of  20  = 
3^  of  10  = 
H  of  14  = 


illiilll 
illllK 
Hl| 



^Biillli! 
..  ..  ..  ;  

i 

i 

— & — 

— $ — 1 

i 

i  of  12 
i  of  24 
j  of  30 
I  of  9 


14  of  12  = 
%  of  24  = 
M  of  36  = 
^  of  40 


If  oranges  cost  48c.  a  dozen,  what  will  y2  of  a  dozen  cost? 

At  30c.  a  dozen,  what  will  Y2  of  a  dozen  lemons  cost? 

How  many  eggs  in  %  of  a  dozen? 

How  do  you  find  34  of  a  dozen? 

How  do  you  find  %  of  a  dozen? 

If  3^  yard  of  cloth  costs  64c,  what  will  a  yard  cost? 


Tables  of  Measure 

Liquid  Measure 

4  gills  =       1  pint 

2  pints  =  1  quart 
4  quarts       =       1  gallon 

At  12c.  a  quart,  what  will  a  gallon  of  milk  cost? 
How  many  quarts  in  a  gallon? 
How  many  pints  in  a  gallon? 

If  a  quart  of  milk  costs  10c,  what  will  24  pints  cost? 

If  a  pint  of  cream  costs  32c,  what  will  5  gallons  cost? 

If  a  pint  of  buttermilk  costs  4c,  how  much  will  8  quarts  cost? 

Dry  Measure 

2  pints         =       1  quart 
8  quarts       =       1  peck 
4  pecks        =       1  bushel 

What  will  Mr.  Fairchild  pay  for  1  bushel  of  apples  at  32c.  a  peck? 

What  will  Mr.  Banks  pay  for  1  peck  of  potatoes  at  $1.25  a  bushel? 

If  1  peck  of  pears  costs  35c,  how  much  would  Mr.  Reavis  pay  for  48  quarts? 

If  1  bushel  of  tomatoes  costs  $1.20,  what  will  Mr.  Corn  pay  for  36  peck-/ 

At  12c.  a  quart  for  blackberries,  how  much  would  Mrs.  Farlow  pay  for  6  pecks? 

(Use  advertisements  in  local  papers  as  a  basis  for  local  problems.) 


Problems  Submitted  by  Teachers  in  Asheville  Summer  School,  July,  1921, 
in  Course,  "Methods  for  Teaching  Adult  Beginners*1 

Addition 

1.  Mrs.  Rochester  has  10  hens,  and  her  son  has  10.  How  many  hens  have 
they  both? 

2.  If  Mr.  O'Kelly  has  $25  in  the  bank  and  puts  in  $12  more,  how  much  will 
he  then  have? 
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3.  Mr.  Harris  has  65  sheep  in  one  pasture,  36  in  one,  and  25  in  another. 
How  many  sheep  has  he? 

4.  Mrs.  Burrell  raised  250  chickens  and  her  daughter  raised  147.  How 
many  did  both  raise? 

5.  How  much  money  will  Mrs.  Buckner  have  if  she  makes  a  dress  for  $12, 
a  waist  for  $7,  and  a  suit  for  $23  ? 

6.  -If  Miss  Shook  pays  $4.25  for  voile  for  a  dress,  and  pays  the  dressmaker 
$3.75  for  making  it,  how  much  will  the  dress  cost  her? 

7.  If  Miss  Fox  pays  $4.25  for  organdie,  10c.  for  thread,  50c.  for  buttons,  and 
40c.  for  a  pattern,  and  makes  it  herself,  what  will  her  dress  cost? 

8.  Mrs.  Arrowood  sold  $2.45  worth  of  eggs  in  June,  $1.85  worth  in  July,  and 
75c.  worth  in  August.   How  much  did  she  make? 

9.  Last  week  Mr.  Jenkins  earned  $48.  His  car  fare  was  60c,  a  money  order 
was  $17,  and  his  grocery  bill  was  $10.   How  much  did  he  spend? 

10.  Mr.  Spark's  grocery  bill  was:  Sugar,  $2.50;  flour,  $3.98,  meat,  $2.25, 
oranges,  $1.48,  and  apples  64c.   What  was  the  total  amount  of  his  bill? 

11.  Talmage  bought  the  following  for  a  picnic  dinner :  Bananas,  $1.05 ; 
lemons,  40c. ;  sandwiches,  $2.18 ;  fried  chicken,  $1.80 ;  peaches,  95c.  How  much 
did  he  spend  on  the  picnic? 

Subtraction 

1.  Mr.  Hollifield  had  8  bushels  of  potatoes.  He  sold  4  bushels  to  Mr.  Davis. 
How  many  bushels  has  he  left? 

2.  Mr.  Stone  has  47  head  of  sheep  and  sells  Mr.  Clayton  14  head.  How 
many  has  he  left? 

3.  Mr.  Hawkins  bought  a  home  for  $5,342,  and  sold  it  for  $8,765.  How 
much  did  he  gain? 

4.  Mr.  Ritchie  had  385  sheep  and  sold  130  of  them.  How  many  did  he 
have  left? 

5.  If  Santa  Claus  has  488  presents  and  gives  399  to  children,  how  many  has 
he  left  for  grown  people? 

6.  Mr.  Burnett  earns  $45  a  week  and  his  expenses  are  $28.25  a  week.  How 
much  can  he  save  for  a  bank  account? 

7.  If  Mrs.  Stone  sells  $38.25  worth  of  milk  and  butter  in  a  month,  and  it 
costs  $15.75  to  feed  the  cow,  how  much  can  she  clear? 

8.  If  Mrs.  Cook  had  50c.  and  spent  18c.  for  thread,  how  much  did  she  have 
left? 

9.  Mr.  Fore  had  $7,888,  and  bought  a  farm  for  $5,999.  How  much  did  he 
have  left  for  equipment? 

Multiplication 

1.  Homer  has  10c,  Woodrow  has  4  times  as  much.   How  much  has  Woodrow? 

2.  If  corn  costs  75c  a  bushel,  how  much  would  5  bushels  cost? 

3.  If  one  horse  costs  $285,  what  will  Mr.  Stevens  have  to  pay  for  4  horses 
at  the  same  price? 

4.  Mr.  Black  raised  1,231  bushels  of  corn,  and  Mr.  Waycaster  raised  3  times 
that  much.    How  much  did  Mr.  Waycaster  raise? 

5.  How  much  will  Mr.  Ray  have  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  he 
saves  $9  each  month? 

6.  There  are  22  pupils  in  a  community  school.  If  they  spend  90c.  each  for 
their  books,  what  will  the  books  for  the  whole  class  cost? 

7.  If  Mr.  Penland  pays  $11.50  house  rent  each  month,  how  much  rent  will  he 
pay  in  12  months?   Would  it  be  better  for  him  to  buy  a  home? 

8.  If  it  costs  Mrs.  Young  $12.85  to  run  her  house  for  one  week,  how  much 
will  it  cost  for  4  weeks? 
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9.  If  Mr.  Smart  pays  27c.  a  gallon  for  gasoline,  what  will  7  gallons  cost  him? 

10.  Mr.  Butler  bought  8  horses  at  $150.   What  did  they  cost  him? 

11.  Mrs.  Hensley  paid  32c.  for  1  dozen  eggs.  What  will  5  dozen  eggs  cost 
her? 

12.  If  the  train  runs  30  miles  an  hour,  how  far  can  Mrs.  Callaway  ride  in 
6  hours? 

Division 

1.  Martin  has  10  apples  to  divide  equally  among  5  friends.  How  many 
apples  will  each  get? 

2.  If  Mrs.  Sprouse  has  86  chickens  and  sells  %  of  them,  how  many  does 
she  sell? 

3.  How  many  hats  can  Mrs.  Brackett  huy  for  her  store  with  $49  if  each  hat 
costs  $7? 

4.  Mr.  Fairchild  divided  $248  equally  between  himself  and  his  brother. 
What  was  the  share  of  each? 

5.  What  is  the  average  amount  each  month  for  church  collection,  if  $360  is 
the  total  amount  for  the  year? 

6.  Mrs.  Mooneyham  has  $1.32  in  change.  How  many  children  can  she  carry 
to  the  picnic  on  the  street  car  if  the  round  trip  fare  is  12c.  for  each  child? 

7.  How  long  will  it  take  Dewey  to  save  $27  if  he  puts  $3  in  the  bank  every 
week  ? 

8.  Mr.  Hunsinger  makes  $78  in  a  month  and  spends  %  of  it  for  rent.  How 
much  is  his  rent? 

9.  Mr.  Elkins  has  $196  to  spend  for  shoes  for  his  store.  How  many  pairs 
can  he  get  at  $7  each?   At  $4  each? 

10.  If  Mrs.  Kuykendall  pays  $1.60  for  5  dozen  eggs,  what  does  she  pay  for 
1  dozen? 

11.  A  blacksmith  has  162  horseshoes.  How  many  horses  can  he  shoe  with 
4  shoes  each?   How  many  will  be  left? 

12.  If  there  are  342  pupils  in  community  schools  and  %  of  them  take  part 
in  the  health  contest,  how  many  take  part? 


Suggested  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  for  Use  in  Opportunity  Schools 

in  Arkansas 

Lesson  I. — 

1234567890  (Drill  on  reading  and  writing  in  all  combinations  from  1  to 
100  orally,  with  pencils  and  on  blackboard). 

II.  Addition  (  +  ) —  7  hens  6  hens 

1  cow  2  pigs  5  hats  3  tables         2  hens  2  pigs 

2  cows  3  pigs  2  hats  2  tables        5  hens  3  cows 


$12  $0  .03  $1 .71  $  dollar  sign  \  Makes  "carrying" 

3  .20  .21  1  cent  sign     /  easy. 

.10 

1.  A  man  pays  $59  for  a  wagon  and  $19  for  harness.    How  much  does  he  pay? 

2.  If  Mrs.  Jones  pays  me  $.08  today  for  stamps  and  $.17  for  envelopes,  how 
much  does  she  pay  me? 

III.  Subtraction  ( — ) — 

3  men  6  trees         7  girls         8  pens         $15        $72        $6 .00 

1  man         3  trees         5  girls         2  pens  12  26  4 .20 


1.  John  Jones  buys  12  pure  bred  hens  and  sells  his  neighbor  8  of  them.  How 
many  does  he  keep? 

2.  Mr.  Harris  makes  200  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes.    He  gives  his  son  15  bushels 
and  sells  76  bushels.    How  many  does  he  keep? 
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IV.  Multiplication  (X) — ■ 

3  1  7  chicks  9  10  cows  15  $42  $1.12  52  22 
282  23  22  45  11 


1.  Mr.  Brown  buys  3  lbs.  of  sugar  at  $  .10  a  lb.  How  much  money  does  he  owe? 
He  gives  the  grocer  $  .50.    How  much  does  he  receive? 

V.  Division  (-*-) — 

What  is  half  of  2?    What  is  a  third  of  6?    What  is  a  fourth  of  12? 
This  is  the  same  as  2      1 ;  6  -f-  3 ;  12  ~  4,  etc. 

1.  Irene  has  66  strawberry  plants  and  wants  to  divide  them  evenly  into  3  beds. 
How  many  does  she  put  in  each? 

2.  There  are  6  members  of  the  family  and  they  invite  4  from  one  family  and  8 
from  another.  They  want  to  put  the  same  number  in  each  car  and  have  2 
cars.    How  many  will  be  in  each? 

VI.  U.  S.  Money— 
What  is  a  nickel? 
What  is  a  dime? 
What  is  a  quarter? 
What  is  a  half-dollar? 
What  is  a  dollar? 

How  many  one-cent  stamps  can  you  buy  for  a  dime? 

How  many  two-cent  stamps  can  you  buy  for  a  dime? 

How  many  five-cent  pencils  can  you  buy  for  a  quarter? 

How  many  apples  can  you  buy  for  15  cents  if  apples  cost  3  cents  each? 

If  cotton  is  8  cents  a  lb.,  what  will  a  500-lb.  bale  sell  for? 

If  cotton  is  8  cents  a  lb.,  what  will  a  550-lb.  bale  sell  for? 

VII.  Fractions — 

Use  only  such  fractional  forms  as  are  practical  for  the  community.  Teach 
fractions  as  a  form  of  division  because  they  already  understand  division. 
Teach  to  write:  }/2,     lA,  h  etc.    Teach  by  objects. 

1.  A  lady  ordered  a  bushel  of  tomatoes  at  $1.40  a  bushel.  They  delivered  only 
half  of  them.    What  did  she  have  to  pay? 

2.  Mr.  Brown  owns  75  acres  and  has  £  of  it  under  cultivation.  What  part  of 
his  farm  is  uncultivated? 

VIII.  Problems  (Only  a  few  can  be  suggested  here.    Make  problems  dealing  with 
practical  local  conditions) : 

How  many  cents  in  a  nickel?    In  a  dime?    How  many  nickels  in  a  quarter,  two 

dimes,  and  one  dollar?    How  many  quarters  in  $1.75? 
I  have  two  one-dollar  bills,  three  half-dollars,  one  quarter,  two  dimes,  and  one 

nickel.    How  much  money  do  I  have? 
If  molasses  is  worth  20c.  a  quart,  how  much  will  1}4  gallons  cost? 
I  paid  35c.  for  a  broom,  30c.  for  a  tooth-brush,  and  10c.  for  a  bar  of  soap.  If 

I  gave  the  clerk  a  $1  bill,  how  much  change  should  I  receive? 
If  I  work  8  hours  at  15c.  an  hour,  how  much  will  I  earn? 

If  I  sell  you  5  dozen  eggs  at  30c.  a  dozen,  how  much  will  you  owe  me?  How 
many  yards  of  cloth  can  I  buy,  if  you  are  selling  cloth  at  25c.  a  yard? 

In  this  district  there  are  children  of  school  age.    Only  are  in 

school.  How  many  are  out?  If  each  day  in  school  is  worth  $1,  how  much  does 
our  district  waste  during  a  six  months  school  term? 

Drill!  drill!  drill!    Repeat  each  night  all  principles  learned  the  preceding  night. 

Insist  that  the  problems  be  put  on  paper.  Many  can  work  in  their  heads  what 
they  can't  write  on  paper. 

These  are  merely  suggestions  to  be  changed  and  revised  by  the  teacher  to  suit 
the  needs  of  each  particular  community.  Lumber  problems  for  lumber  towns; 
farming  problems  for  rural  communities,  and  always  problems  of  trading.  Begin 
with  simple  problems;  never  make  the  numbers  so  large  that  the  principle  is  lost 
in  working  for  the  numbers. 


ENGLISH 


(1)  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  that  make  complete  sense;  as,  "Our 
county  has  140  miles  of  good  roads." 

(2)  There  are  four  kinds  of  sentences: 

A  declarative,  or  telling  sentence ;  as,  "Our  soldiers  are  brave." 

An  interrogative,  or  asking  sentence;  as,  "Have  you  paid  your  taxes?" 

An  imperative,  or  commanding  sentence ;  as,  "Be  quiet." 

An  exclamatory  sentence,  one  of  strong  feeling;  as,  "How  kind  you  are !" 

(3)  A  sentence  has  twTo  parts,  subject  and  predicate.  The  thing  talked 
about  is  the  subject ;  what  is  said  about  the  subject  is  the  predicate. 

(4)  In  the  sentence  "Mary  canned  cherries  today,"  Mary  is  the  subject  and 
"canned  cherries  today"  is  the  predicate. 

(5)  If  the  subject  is  in  the  singular  number,  the  predicate  must  be  in  the 

singular  number ;  as,  "She  sees  the  rainbow." 
If  the  subject  is  in  the  plural  number,  the  predicate  verb  must  be  in  the 
plural  number ;  as,  "They  see  the  rainbow." 

(6)  Sentences  that  relate  to  the  same  subject  are  grouped  in  paragraphs. 
The  first  line  of  each  paragraph  is  indented  or  set  back  from  the  margin. 

Capitals  and  Punctuation 

(1 )  A  capital  letter  is  used  for  :  The  first  word  in  every  sentence  ;  as,  "Bread 

is  the  staff  of  life." 
The  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry ;  as, 
"Speak  gently ;  it  is  better  far 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear." 
The  names  of  people  and  places ;  as,  Robt.  E.  Lee,  Virginia. 
The  words  I  and  O;  as,  "I  came,  I  saw,  1  conquered."  and  "Be  glad, 
O  ye  righteous." 

The  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the  year ;  as,  Sunday,  October. 
Holidays ;  as,  Christmas,  Thanksgiving. 
The  names  of  God ;  as,  Jesus  Christ,  Jehovah,  Lord. 
The  first  word  of  a  formal  quotation;  as,  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not 
judged." 

(2)  A  period  is  placed  : 

After  a  declarative  (telling)  sentence;  as,  "Wise  parents  are  a  child's 
best  asset." 

After  an  imperative  (commanding)  sentence;  as,  "Pay  your  taxes." 
After  abbreviations ;  as,  Mr. 

(3)  The  question  mark  is  used  after  an  interrogative  sentence  (one  that 

asks  a  question)  ;  as,  "Did  you  have  an  exhibit  at  the  fair?" 

(4)  The  exclamation  point  is  used  after  an  exclamatory  (a  sentence  of 
strong  feeling)  ;  as,  "Run  for  your  life!" 

(5)  The  hyphen  is  used  : 

To  divide  compound  words ;  as,  to-day. 
To  divide  words  at  the  end  of  a  line;  as,  ba- 
by. 

(6)  The  comma  is  used  in  a  sentence  when  a  pause  is  needed  :  as.  -'Yes,  I 
saw  her." 
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(7)  The  colon  is  used: 

After  the  salutation  in  a  letter-heading ;  as,  Dear  Sir : 
Before  a  formal  quotation ;  as,  Patrick  Henry  said :  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death." 

(8)  Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  the  exact  words  of  another  person ; 
as,  He  said,  "Be  joyful." 

(9)  The  apostrophe  is  used: 

To  show  possession ;  as,  Mary's  lamb. 

To  show  that  letters  are  left  out  of  certain  words ;  as,  don't. 


Parts  of  Speech 


1  Nouns 

2  Pronouns 

3  Verbs 

4  Adjectives 


5  Adverbs 

6  Prepositions 

7  Conjunctions 

8  Interjections 


A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place  or  thing ;  as,  Pershing,  France,  book. 
A  common  noun  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  things ;  as,  chair,  candy,  grapes. 
A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  individual  persons ;  as,  Wilson,  Washington, 
New  York. 

Nouns  are  of  three  genders : 
Masculine ;  as,  rooster. 
Feminine ;  as,  hen. 
Neuter ;  as,  river. 

Nouns  have  three  cases : 

Nominative — the  subject. 
Objective — the  direct  object. 
Possessive — showing  possession. 

Nouns  have  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural.  The  singular  denotes  one, 
and  the  plural  more  than  one. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  is  used  for  a  noun ;  as,  I,  you,  they. 
Pronouns  have  the  same  genders,  numbers  and  persons  that  nouns  have. 


DECLENSION  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 


Nominative  Case 
Singular  Number 


1st  person 
2nd  person 
3rd  person 


I 

you  (thou) 
he,  she,  it 


Plural  Number 
1st  person  we 
2nd  person  you 
3rd  person  they 


Objective  Case 
Singular  Number 

1st  person  me 

2nd  person 

3rd  person 

Plural  Number 
1st  person  us 
2nd  person  you 
3rd  person  them 


you 

him,  her,  it 


Singular  Number 
1st  person       my,  mine 
2nd  person       you,  yours 


Possessive  Case 

Plural  Number 
1st  person       our,  ours 
2nd  person       your,  yours 


3rd  person       his,  her  or  hers,  its       3rd  person       their,  theirs 
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The  first  person  denotes  the  speaker,  the  second  the  person  spoken  to,  and 
the  third  the  person  spoken  of. 

A  verb  is  a  word  that  asserts  action,  or  a  state  of  being;  as,  love,  he,  write. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are  the  present  tense,  past  tense  and  past 
participle. 

The  other  tenses  of  the  verb  are  formed  from  these  three. 
A  regular  verb  forms  its  past,  and  past  participle  tense  by  adding  d  or  cd  to 
the  present ;  as, 

Present  Past  Past  Participle 

love  loved  loved . 

look  looked  looked 

learn  learned  Learned 

An  irregular  verb  forms  its  past  tense  and  past  participle  by  changing  the 
word  itself,  not  by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as, 

Present  Past  Past  Participle 

eat  ate  eaten 

see  saw  seen 

take  took  taken 


Conjugation  of  the  Verb — Indicative  Mode 


Present  Tense 


Active  Voice 


Singular  number 
1st  person —  I  obey 
2nd  person —  You  obey 
3rd  person —  He,  she,  or  it  obeys 


Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  obey 


2nd  person- 
3rd  person- 


You  obey 
They  obey 


Passive  Voice 
Singular  number 
1st  person —  I  am  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  are  obeyed 
3rd  person —  He  is  obeyed 

Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  are  obeyed 


2nd  person- 
3rd  person- 


You  are  obeyed 
They  are  obeyed 


Past  Tense 


Active  Voice 
Singular  number 
1st  person —  I  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  obeyed 
3rd  person —  He,  she,  or  it  obeyed 

Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  obeyed 
3rd  person —  They  obeyed 


Passive  Voice 


Singular  number 
1st  person —  I  was  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  were  obeyed 
3rd  person —  He  was  obeyed 

Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  were  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  were  obeyed 
3rd  person —  They  were  obeyed 


Future  Tense 


Singular  number 
1st  person—  I  shall  obey 
2nd  person —  You  will  obey 
3rd  person —  He,  she,  or  it  will  obey 

Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  shall  obey 
2nd  person —  You  will  obey 
3rd  person —  They  will  obey 
—3 


Singular  number 
1st  person —  I  shall  be  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  will  be  obeyed 
3rd  person —  He  will  be  obeyed 

Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  shall  be  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  will  be  obeyed 
3rd  person —  They  will  be  obeyed 
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Present  Perfect  Tense 


Singular  number 
1st  person —  I  have  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  have  obeyed 
3rd  person —  He,  she,  or  it  has  obeyed 

Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  have  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  have  obeyed 
3rd  person —  They  have  obeyed 


Singular  number 
1st  person —  I  have  been  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  have  been  obeyed 
3rd  person —  He  has  been  obeyed 

Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  have  been  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  have  been  obeyed 
3rd  person —  They  have  been  obeyed 


Singular  number 
1st  person —  I  had  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  had  obeyed 
3rd  person —  He,  she,  or  it  had  obeyed 


Past  Perfect  Tense 

Singular  number 
1st  person —  I  had  been  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  had  been  obeyed 
3rd  person —  He  had  been  obeyed 


Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  had  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  had  obeyed 
3rd  person —  They  had  obeyed 


Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  had  been  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  had  been  obeyed 
3rd  person —  They  had  been  obeyed 


Singular  number 
1st  person —  I  shall  have  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  will  have  obeyed 
3rd  person —  He,  she,  or  it  will  have 
obeved 


Future  Perfect  Tense 

Singular  number 
1st  person —  I  shall  have  been  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  will  have  been  obeyed 
3rd  person —  He  will  have  been  obeyed 


Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  shall  have  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  will  have  obeyed 
3rd  person —  They  will  have  obeyed 


Plural  number 
1st  person —  We  shall  have  been  obeyed 
2nd  person —  You  will  have  been  obeyed 
3rd  person —  They  will  have  been  obeyed 


The  Subjunctive  mode  is  the  mode  of  uncertainty,  as:  "If  I  go."  The  Impera- 
tive is  the  mode  of  command,  as:  "Go." 

An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  describe  a  noun  or  to  limit  its  meaning,  as:  Good, 
bad,  happy,  sad. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives 


Positive  degree 
large 
strong 
pretty 
good 
beautiful 


Comparative  degree 
larger 
stronger 
prettier 
better 

more  beautiful 


Superlative  degree 
largest 
strongest 
prettiest 
best 

most  beautiful 


They 


An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  describe  a  verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb, 
tell  how,  when,  and  where,  as :  quickly,  tomorrow,  there. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  that  is  used  with  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  show  its  relation 
to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence,  as :  with,  from,  in,  by,  to,  for,  on,  of. 

A  conjunction  is  a  word  that  connects  sentences  or  similar  parts  of  the  same 
sentence,  as:  an,  or,  not,  so,  but,  unless. 

An  interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express  strong  feeling,  as:  Oh!  alas!  ah! 


The  Correct  and  the  Incorrect  Form 

Correct :  Incorrect  : 

I  saw  them.  not       I  seen  them. 

She  did  that.  not       She  done  that. 


He  doesn't  like  it. 


not 


He  don't  like  it. 
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Correct :  I N correct : 


We  are  not  canning  today. 

not 

We  ain't  canning  today. 

Won't  you  sit  down? 

not 

Won't  you  set  down? 

John  took  his  medicine. 

not 

John  taken  his  medicine. 

She  and  I  made  it. 

not 

Me  and  her  made  it. 

I  haven't  any  more. 

not 

I  ain't  got  no  more. 

None  of  them  went. 

not 

Nary  a  one  of  them  went. 

Any  one  will  do. 

not 

Ary  a  one  will  do. 

The  wind  hlew  his  hat  off. 

not 

The  wind  blowed  his  hat  off. 

I  should  have  gone. 

not 

I  should  have  went. 

I  ought  not  to  go. 

not 

I  hadn't  oughter  go. 

If  I  had  known  it. 

not 

If  Id'a'  knowed  it. 

The  boy  was  drowned. 

not 

The  boy  was  drownded. 

It  is  six  o'clock. 

not 

Hit  is  six  o'clock. 

He  went  once. 

not 

He  went  oncet. 

He  helped  him  twice. 

not 

He  helped  him  twicet. 

They  climbed  the  tree. 

not 

They  dumb  the  tree. 

He  helped  me  with  it. 

not 

He  holped  me  with  it. 

She  hasn't  eaten  anything. 

not 

She  hasn't  ate  anything. 

He  came  home  last  night. 

not 

He  come  home  last  night. 

Shut  the  door. 

not 

Shet  the  door. 

She  taught  me  to  write  well. 

not 

She  learned  me  to  write  well. 

We  girls  came. 

not 

Us  girls  came. 

He  hurt  himself. 

not 

He  hurt  hisself. 

That  isn't  yours. 

not 

That  ain't  yourn. 

Has  the  bell  rung? 

not 

Has  the  bell  rang? 

This  book  is  torn. 

not 

This  here  book  is  torn. 

We  tried  everything. 

not 

We  tried  ever  thing. 

I've  been  well  ever  since. 

not 

I've  been  well  every  since. 

I  haven't  a  pencil. 

not 

I  haven't  got  no  pencil. 

Letter-writing  Sentences  for  Dictation 

(Almost  all  of  them  taken  from  letters  written  by  adults.) 

This  list  of  sentences  grew  out  of  a  number  of  lists  made  at  the  request  of 
pupils  not  yet  sure  of  themselves,  who  were  most  anxious  to  write  their  own 
letters.  They  said  that  with  such  a  list  they  could  find  just  what  they  wanted 
to  write,  or  something  so  much  like  it  that  they  could  work  it  out  for  them- 
selves : 

The  children  are  well. 

The  baby  has  been  sick. 

No  one  has  been  here. 

I  saw  her  on  Sunday. 

She  was  looking  well  then. 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  you  have  moved. 

I  am  going  next  Monday. 

I  addressed  three  letters  yesterday. 

I  have  no  more  money. 

I  had  an  interest  in  it. 

Please  answer  this  right  away. 

I  have  56  chickens. 

Have  you  canned  much  fruit? 

I  have  canned  124  pints  of  peaches. 

Has  John  been  in  town  this  week? 
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Are  you  coming  to  see  us  next  Sunday? 

We  want  you  to  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday  with  us. 

Bring  the  children  with  you. 

There  are  many  community  schools  in  Buncombe  County. 
We  laughed  when  we  saw  it. 
It's  cheap  enough. 

She  built  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  at  six  o'clock. 
It  seems  to  me  there's  nothing  else  for  you  to  do. 
They  came  over  in  their  car  last  Wednesday. 
Don't  laugh  at  her  mistakes. 
Is  Mary  eight  or  nine  years  old? 
Please  excuse  Tom's  absence  yesterday. 
He  was  sick. 

Can  we  have  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock? 

I'm  sorry  that  you  can't  come. 

Her  niece  knew  my  cousin. 

Do  you  remember  how  many  I  ordered? 

The  doctor  says  I  am  getting  better  now. 

I  hope  you  will  soon  be  well  and  strong. 

It  may  freeze  before  Monday. 

Which  part  of  town  do  you  like  best? 

Have  you  read  Mary's  new  book? 

How  much  steak  can  you  get  for  a  dollar  there? 

Do  you  raise  much  corn? 

Yes,  I  raise  more  corn  than  anything  else. 

When  did  you  hear  from  John? 

It  has  been  two  weeks  since  I  heard  from  him. 

I  saw  a  good  ball  game  last  Thursday. 

Baby  took  her  first  step  today. 

She  can  say  rive  or  six  words. 

Is  your  sister  with  you  now? 

Does  she  help  you  much? 

Can  you  let  us  know  tomorrow? 

Did  he  bring  the  sugar  to  you  yesterday? 

I  haven't  heard  from  any  of  the  family  for  a  month. 

Stop  and  look  before  you  cross  the  railroad  track. 

I  'ought  to  have  done  it  long  ago. 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  queer  story? 

What  is  the  price  of  your  baskets? 

Please  write  to  your  brother  at  once. 

Do  you  raise  turkeys  and  chickens? 

Yes,  we  raise  turkeys  and  chickens. 

Is  your  cough  better? 

They  can't  finish  the  house  before  June. 

I'm  sending  you  half  a  pound  of  butter  by  parcel  post. 

I  have  four  dozen  eggs  for  you. 

For  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  you  can  have  a  daily  paper  sent  to  you  for  a  week. 

Where  were  you  last  night? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  these  beautiful  roses. 

How  did  she  hurt  her  foot? 

Where  do  you  get  your  vegetables? 

I  raise  them  in  my  garden. 

I  buy  my  vegetables  from  the  market. 

It  is  forty  miles  from  Asheville. 

Mr.  Robert  Miller  and  Miss  Jane  Gray  were  married  last  night. 
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How  much  do  you  weigh  now  ? 
I  have  only  one  chance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  coming  next  Tuesday. 
He  heard  all  they  said. 
She  will  be  buried  there. 

We  are  all  so  glad  that  you  are  coming  to  see  us. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Do  you  wish  to  pass? 

I  beg  your  pardon. 

May  I  help  you? 

Excuse  me. 

Jim  answered  Mary's  letter  yesterday. 
His  son  is  a  doctor. 
I  signed  the  deed. 
It  seemed  best. 

He  earned  enough  to  buy  himself  a  suit  of  clothes. 

All  of  the  children  will  spend  Christmas  at  home. 

Aren't  you  glad  you  joined  the  library? 

You  did  not  answer  my  last  letter. 

The  children  are  getting  on  so  well  at  school. 

May  is  in  the  sixth  grade. 

We  have  planted  our  garden. 

I  wish  you  could  see  our  onions. 

We  are  needing  rain  badly. 

It  has  rained  every  day  for  a  week. 

We  hope  you  will  soon  be  coming  home. 

Mary's  baby  is  the  prettiest  little  blue-eyed  girl. 

We  have  just  been  having  the  finest  meetings  at  our  church. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  great  preacher. 

Please  write  soon.    I  watch  every  day  for  a  letter. 

I  went  fishing  yesterday. 

We  go  to  school  twTo  nights  a  week. 

I  have  learned  to  write  in  the  community  schools. 

The  baby  had  croup  last  night. 

The  mountain  laurel  is  in  full  bloom. 

The  rhododendron  is  beautiful  this  year. 

The  flame  azalea  is  one  of  our  prettiest  flowers. 

We  are  sending  you  some  trailing  arbutus. 

I  was  glad  to  get  the  Testament. 

North  Carolina  is  called  "The  Old  North  State." 

The  frost  has  killed  all  of  the  fruit. 

I  know  you  will  be  surprised  to  get  a  letter  from  Mother. 

I  never  expected  even  to  write  my  name  until  about  two  months  ago. 

Now  I  am  writing  my  own  letters. 

I  am  sending  you  some  pictures  of  the  snow. 

My  baby  is  a  fine  little  fellow. 

He  looks  like  his  father. 

I  pay  my  taxes. 

If  I  can  read  and  write  I  can  help  myself  and  my  children  more. 
I  like  for  my  taxes  to  help  pay  for  the  school  to  teach  grown  people. 
I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
As  I  am  in  a  hurry,  excuse  bad  writing  and  take  mistakes  as  love. 
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Salutation  and  Complimentary  Close  for  Various  Kinds  of  Letters 

If  you  begin  a  letter  with :  Close  it  with : 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  very  truly, 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  very  truly, 

Dear  Jack :  Your  friend, 

Dear  Uncle  Tom :  Your  loving  niece, 

Dearest  Sisters:  Devotedly  yours, 

My  dear  Mrs.  Brown  :  Sincerely  yours, 

Dear  Mother :  Your  loving  daughter, 


Family  Letter 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  October  12,  1921. 
Dear  Mother: — Can't  you  possibly  come  down  for  a  visit  next  week?  The 
baby  is  so  cunning  now  that  I  do  want  you  to  see  her. 

When  her  father  came  home  from  work  yesterday  she  took  two  steps  by 
herself  and  tumbled  right  into  his  arms.  When  he  says,  "Give  Dad  some 
sugar,"  she  holds  her  little  mouth  up  to  be  kissed  every  time.  You  just  must 
come  and  see  her  before  she  loses  her  cunning  little  ways. 

With  dearest  love, 

Betty. 

Friendly  Letter 

Fairhope,  Alabama,  December  20,  1921. 
Dear  John  : — We  are  certainly  glad  to  hear  that  you  and  your  family  are 
coming  back  here  .to  live. 

You.  will  hardly  know  the  old  town,  but  all  the  new  things,  like  the  paved 
streets,  the  bright  lights,  the  fine  school  building,  the  free  library,  and  the 
new  bank,  will  just  suit  an  up-to-date  man  like  you.  And  we  can  use  you  in 
half  a  dozen  different  places. 

Let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  help  when  you  are  ready  to  come. 

Your  old  friend, 

Will. 

Business  Letter 

531  Broad  Street, 
Asheville,  N.  C, 
May  31,  1921. 

High  Point  Furniture  Factory, 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen  : — In  reply  to  your  advertisement  in  today's  "News"  for  a 
cabinet  maker,  I  wish  to  apply  for  the  position. 

I  have  worked  for  six  years  in  the  cabinet  room  of  the  Asheville  Furniture 
Company,  and  believe  you  would  find  my  work  satisfactory. 

I  refer  you,  by  permission,  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Melton,  Superintendent  of  the  Ashe- 
ville Furniture  Factory. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  Stone. 

Addresses  of  Officials 

The  President 

On  the  envelope: 

The  President, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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On  the  letter-head : 

To  the  President. 
Sir: 

The  Vice  President 

On  the  envelope: 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  letter-head : 

To  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Sir: 

The  Cabinet 

On  the  envelope: 

The  Honorable,  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  letter  sheet : 

The  Honorable,  The  Secretarv  of  State. 
Sir: 

Governor 

On  the  envelope: 

His  Excellency.  Cameron  Morrison, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

On  the  letter-head : 

His  Excellency,  Cameron  Morrison, 
Sir: 

Senator 

On  the  envelope: 

Honorable  Oscar  Underwood, 
United  States  Senator, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  letter  sheet : 

Honorable  Oscar  Underwood. 
Sir: 

Congressman 

On  the  envelope: 

Honorable  James  Brown,  M.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  letter-head : 

Honorable  James  Brown. 
Sir: 

(State  cabinet  officials,  senators  and  assembly  men  use  the  same  forms  as 
those  of  the  United  States.) 

Mayor 

On  the  envelope : 

Honorable  Wm.  J.  Gaynor, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

On  the  letter-head : 

To  his  Honor,  Wm.  J.  Gaynor. 
Sir: 
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Judge 

On  the  envelope: 

Honorable  Charles  Stout, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

On  the  letter-head : 

Honorable  Charles  Stout. 
Sir: 

Legislature 

On  the  envelope: 

Honorable  Charles  Brown, 
Utica,  New  York. 

On  the  letter-head : 

Honorable  Charles  Brown. 
Sir: 

(Note. — The  complimentary  close  in  official  letters  is  "Yours  respectfully.") 

Advertisements  for  Positions  and  for  Lost  Articles 

Machinist  desires  position :  has  had  4  years  experience.    References  if  desired. 

G.  A.  D.,  c/o  Citizen. 
Lost — Keys,  on  Biltmore  Avenue,   Monday   morning.    Please  phone  2200. 

Reward. 

Telegrams 

Mr.  T.  C.  Davis, 
1304  Fourth  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Brother  very  ill,  come  if  possible.    Wire  time  of  arrival. 

L.  J.  Davis.  . 

Quotations 

I.    Life,  Duty,  Service 
Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  thee. — Goethe. 

May  we  have  vision  to  discern  our  duties ;  the  strength,  both  of  hand  and 
resolve,  to  discharge  them ;  and  the  soundness  of  heart  to  realize  that  the 
truest  are  those  of  service. — Woodrovj  Wilson. 

There  is  no  limit  upon  the  measure  of  success  that  may  be  wrought  through 
the  investment  of  determined  purpose  and  true  character. — The  New  York 
Times. 

He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived  well,  laughed  often,  and  loved  much ; 
who  has  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men  and  the  love  of  little  children. — 

Unknown. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  only  once  ;  any  good  thing,  therefore,  that 
I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I  can  show  to  my  fellow-creatures,  let  me  do 
it  now ;  let  me  not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. — 
Unknown. 

So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

— Bryant. 
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Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 

Act  well  your  part,  therein  the  glory  lies. — Pope. 

Lost  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden  hours,  each  set  with 
sixty  diamond  minutes.  No  reward  is  offered:  they  are  gone  forever. — 
Unknown. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

— Longfellow. 

Plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep. — Franklin. 

Never  leave  that  till  tomorrow  which  you  can  do  today. — Franklin. 

God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. — Franklin. 

Four  things  come  not  back : 

The  spoken  word ; 

The  sped  arrow  : 

Time  past ; 

The  neglected  opportunity. 

— Al  Halif. 

Whoever  can  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before  deserves  better  of  mankind,  and 
does  more  essential  service  to  his  country  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians 
put  together. — Swift. 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 

— Unknown. 

As  we  journey  through  life  let  us  live  by  the  way. — Burns. 

Wherever  you  are,  be  all  there. — Unknown. 

In  this  world  nothing  is  certain  but  death  and  taxes. — Franklin. 

When  you  dig  down  to  the  bottom  of  things,  you  find  what  any  man  usually 
finds  in  any  business,  that  if  he  studies  human  nature  and  grabs  the  chances 
he  sees  to  get  ahead  with  his  work  as  he  goes  along  every  day,  he's  pretty  apt 
to  find  people  taking  an  interest  in  what  he  is  doing. — Will  Rogers,  Comedian. 

Rules  of  Business 

(Drawn  up  by  Baron  Rothschild,  the  richest  man  in  the  world.) 
Carefully  examine  every  detail  of  your  business. 
Be  prompt  in  everything. 
Take  time  to  consider,  but  decide  positively. 
Dare  to  go  forward. 
Bear  trouble  patiently. 
Be  brave  in  the  struggle  of  life. 
Maintain  your  integrity  as  a  sacred  thing. 
Never  tell  business  lies. 
Make  no  useless  acquaintances. 
Never  appear  something  more  than  you  are. 
Pay  your  debts  promptly. 
Shun  strong  liquor. 
Employ  your  time  well. 
Do  not  reckon  upon  chance. 
Be  polite  to  everybody. 
Never  be  discouraged. 

Then  work  hard  and  you  will  be  certain  to  succeed. 
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IT  COULDN'T  BE  DONE 

Somebody  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done, 

But  he,  with  a  chuckle,  replied : 
That  "maybe  it  couldn't,"  but  he  would  be  one 

Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he  tried ; 
So  he  buckled  right  in,  with  a  trace  of  a  grin 

On  his  face.    If  he  worried,  he  hid  it. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

Somebody  scoffed,  "Oh,  you'll  never  do  that, 

At  least  no  one  ever  has  done  it" ; 
But  he  took  off  his  coat  and  he  took  off  his  hat, 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he'd  begun  it. 
With  a  lift  of  his  chin  and  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

Without  any  doubting  or  quiddit, 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

There  are  thousands  who'll  tell  you  it  cannot  be  done, 

There  are  thousands  who  prophesy  failure; 
There  are  thousands  to  point  out  to  you  one  by  one, 

The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you. 
But  just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

Then  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it. 
Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing 

That  "cannot  be  done" — and  you'll  do  it. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 

WORK 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 

In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 

In  roaring  market  place  or  tranquil  room ; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 

"This  is  my  work ;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom. 

Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way." 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 

To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers ; 

Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours, 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 

At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest, 

Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  LABOR 

He  cancels  the  curse  of  Eden,  and  brings  them  a  blessing  instead, 

Blessed  are  they  that  labor,  for  Jesus  partakes  of  their  bread. 

He  puts  His  hand  to  their  burdens ;  He  enters  their  home  at  night. 

Who  does  his  best  shall  have  a  guest :  the  Master  of  Life  and  Light. 

This  is  the  gospel  of  labor.    Ring  it,  ye  bells  of  the  kirk ! 

The  Lord  of  Love  came  down  from  above  to  live  with  the  men  who  work. 

This  is  the  rose  He  planted,  here  in  the  thorn-cursed  soil, 

Heaven  is  blessed  with  perfect  rest,  but  the  blessing  of  earth  is  toil. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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II.    Rest,  Joy,  the  Upward  Look 

Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career ; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  one's  sphere. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 

The  highest  and  best ; 
'Tis  onward  unswerving, 

And  this  is  true  rest. 

— Goethe. 

How  wonderful  is  Death ! 
Death  and  his  brother  Sleep. 

— Shelley. 

Good  humor  is  a  tonic  for  the  mind  and  body.  Laughter  is  medicine  for 
the  soul.  Gladness  is  akin  to  goodness.  The  world  needs  all  the  help  you 
can  give  by  way  of  cheerful,  optimistic,  inspiring  thought  and  personal  exam- 
ple. Intelligent  optimism  is  one  of  the  great  constructive  powers  for  inspiring 
men  to  great  and  noble  purpose. — Kleiser. 

Patience  is  a  power  as  well  as  a  virtue. — Kleiser. 

A  sense  of  humor  is  more  valuable  for  a  busy  woman  than  all  the  latest 
inventions  for  making  housekeeping  easy.  The  patent  dish-washer,  the  self- 
feed  and  self-shaking  range,  the  washing  machine,  the  bread-mixer,  and  the 
egg-beater  all  put  together  will  not  help  "mother"  through  Saturday  morning 
so  well  as  the  ability  to  laugh  long  and  heartily. — Youth's  Companion. 

God's  in  His  heaven, 

All's  right  with  the  world. 

— Browning. 

What  I  aspired  to  be, 
And  was  not,  comforts  me. 

— Browning. 

To  be  seventy  years  young  is  sometimes  far  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  than 
to  be  forty  years  old. — Holmes. 

The  best  doctors  in  the  world  are  Doctor  Diet,  Doctor  Quiet,  and  Doctor 
Merry  man. — Swift. 

Today,  whatever  may  annoy, 
The  word  for  me  is  joy, 
Just  simple  joy. 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. — Bryant. 

In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
As  "fail." 

— Bulwer-Lytton. 
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Gladness  of  heart  is  the  life  of  man,  and  the  joyfulness  of  a  man  prolongeth 
his  day. — Ecclesiastes. 

Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall. — Corinthians. 
A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. — Keats. 

I  am  a  great  friend  to  public  amusements ;  for  they  keep  the  people  from 
vice. — Samuel  Johnson. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days. 

— Lowell. 

Never  bear  more  than  one  kind  of  trouble  at  a  time.  Some  people  bear 
three — all  they  have  now,  all  they  ever  had,  and  all  they  expect  to  have. — 
Unknown. 

III.  Education 

Ignorance  is  a  great  source  of  prejudice :  What  we  do  not  understand  we 
are  inclined  to  disbelieve. — Kleiser. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  of  all  education  is  the  ability  to  make 
yourself  do  the  thing  you  have  to  do  when  it  ought  to  be  done,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not. — Huxley. 

All  matters  of  social  progress — better  health,  better  business,  better  living 
and  home  satisfaction  and  happiness — must  come  through  a  good  type  of 
education. — New  York  Times. 

IV.  Patriotism 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land !" 

—Scott. 

God  give  us  men.    The  time  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands ; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy ; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 

Men  who  have  honor ;  men  who  will  not  lie ; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

— Holland. 

V.  Friendship  , 

He  who  has  a  thousand  friends 

Has  not  a  one  to  spare ; 
But  he  who  has  one  enemy 

Will  meet  him  everywhere. 

— Mahomet' 8  Son-in-Law. 

As  you  ascend  the  hill  of  prosperity,  may  you  never  meet  a  friend ! — Atvast. 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel. 

— Shakespeare. 
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A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself  friendly;  and  there  is  a  friend 
that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother. — The  Bible. 

A  friend  is  one  who  knows  the  best  of  us  and  the  worst  of  as  and  cares  for 
us  still. — Kingsley. 

Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning, 

Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  without  warning. 

— Davis. 

VI.  Love 

Oh,  my  love's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June; 
Oh,  my  love's  like  the  melody 

That's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

— Burns. 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  tire; 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ; 

But  never  doubt  I  love ! 

— Shakespeare. 

Love  is  like  a  rose,  the  joy  of  all  the  earth. — Rossetti. 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  His  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides — one  to  face  the  world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her. 

— Browning. 

But  love  is  blind  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  petty  follies  that  themselves  commit. 

— Shakespeare. 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. — Scott. 

VII.    Our  Fellow-men 

The  surest  plan  to  make  a  man 
Is  to  think  him  so. 

— Lowell. 

Be  noble !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
•      Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 

— Lowell. 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth. — Dryden. 

"There  is  so  much  that  is  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
And  so  much  that  is  good  in  the  worst  of  us. 
That  it  doesn't  behoove  any  of  us 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us." 

— Unknown. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  man !  and  what  a  stranger 
Is  Woman  ! 

— Byron. 

All  are  needed  by  each  one. — Emerson. 
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My  theory  is  that  if  I  dig  hard  enough  into  any  individual,  sooner  or  later 
I'll  bump  into  something  I  can  bank  on. — Rufus  Steele. 

What's  done,  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

— Burns. 

He  who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash : 
'Tis  something,  'tis  nothing, 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands. 
But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Steals  that  which  not  enriches  him 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

— Shakespeare. 

No  one  can  be  perfectly  free  till  all  are  free;  no  one  can  be  perfectly  moral 
till  all  are  moral ;  no  one  can  be  perfectly  happy  till  all  are  happy. — Herbert 

Spencer. 

This  above  all :  To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

— Shakespeare. 

ABOU  BEN  ADHEM 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said : 
"What  writest  thou?"    The  vision  raised  its  head, 

And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.    "Nay,  not  so," 

Replied  the  angel — Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still ;  and  said,  "I  pray  thee,  then, 

Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.    The  next  night 

It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed — 

And,  lo !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest.  0 

— Leigh  Hunt. 


HEALTH  RULES 


IF 

YOU  COULD  BE  WELL, 
WOULD  YOU? 
YOU  CAN    .    .    .    WILL  YOU? 
HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

Good  Posture 

Head  erect.  Chest  up.  Waist  flat.  Trunk  straight.  Weight  on  the  balls 
of  the  feet. 

In  sitting,  push  as  far  back  against  the  back  of  the  chair  as  possible. 
"Sit  tall." 

Exercise  in  the  fresh  air  every  day. 
Breathe  through  your  nose. 
Breathe  deeply  to  fill  your  lungs  with  air. 
Sitting  in  a  stooped  position  injures  the  lungs. 
Do  not  cool  off  too  quickly  after  exercising. 

Sleep  eight  hours  with  your  window  wide  open  and  your  mouth  shut. 
Keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm. 

Going  to  bed  early  in  the  case  of  sickness  does  not  mean  going  to  bed  to  die ; 
but  early  to  bed  means  a  short  cut  to  health. 

Germs  are  little  "bugs,"  too  small  to  see  with  the  eyes.  They  live  and  grow 
best  in  the  body  of  a  sick  person. 

Sputum  (spit)  is  full  of  germs  that  cause  sickness. 

A  person  who  has  a  cough  and  does  not  hold  something  before  his  mouth 
when  coughing  is  dangerous,  because  he  is  coughing  germs  (bugs)  up,  and 
throwing  them  at  you.    He  may  make  you  sick — avoid  him. 

If  the  sewing  machine  is  rolled  out  on  the  porch,  sewing  will  be  pleasanter 
and  cheeks  will  be  pinker. 

Rheumatism  in  children  may  be  due  to  diseased  tonsils. 

Put  nothing  in  the  ears  except  warm  boiled  water  unless  ordered  by  the 
doctor. 

Drink  plenty  of  pure  water. 

Eat  slowly  and  chew  your  food  well. 

Be  sure  your  milk  is  good  and  clean. 

The  bowels  should  move  once  daily  and  at  a  regular  time  each  day. 
Dissipation  doesn't  pay.    It  almost  always  brings  disease. 
Filth  plus  flies  or  fingers  equals  fever. 
Swat  the  fly  before  he  gets  wings. 

Typhoid  fever,  diarrhea,  and  dysentery  have  wings — we  call  them  houseflies. 

Build  your  reputation  for  civic  pride  in  your  back  yard. 

Closed  bedroom  windows  often  let  the  undertaker  into  the  house. 

"Why  don't  they  keep  the  streets  a  little  cleaner?"  you  ask,  with  aggrava- 
tion not  undue. 

"Why  don't  they  keep  the  parks  a  little  neater?" 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  "they"  means  you? 

To  keep  the  skin  healthy  as  well  as  clean,  a  warm,  all-over  bath  should  be 
taken  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week. 
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Milk  drunk  from  a  cow  that  has  consumption  will  give  you  consumption. 
Ask  your  dairyman  if  his  cows  have  been  tested  for  consumption. 

Don't  expectorate  (spit)  on  the  floor,  wall,  sidewalk,  or  any  public  place,  for 
you  don't  want  to  do  anything  that  will  injure  another,  and  careless  expecto- 
rating causes  much  spreading  of  disease  (sickness). 

Every  consumptive  got  the  disease  from  some  other  consumptive  who  was 
careless  with  his  sputum  (spit). 

Avoid  all  people  who  are  careless  when  they  cough,  for  they  care  nothing 
for  you  or  they  would  protect  you  against  their  disease. 

If  you  cannot  read  fine  print  12  inches  from  the  eyes,  go  to  a  doctor. 

Do  not  use  a  poultice  on  the  eyes. 

Do  not  put  drops  into  the  eyes  unless  you  go  to  a  doctor. 
Clean  the  teeth  twice  a  day  with  a  good  dental  preparation. 
Children  do  not  develop  well  if  their  teeth  are  not  properly  cared  for. 
Bad  teeth  cause  many  ailments. 
A  sound  tooth  is  a  priceless  jewel. 
Rheumatism  in  grown  people  may  be  due  to  bad  teeth. 
Keep  fingers  away  from  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes. 
Mouth  breathing  in  children  usually  means  adenoids. 
Adenoids  should  be  removed,  as  they  may  cause  deafness. 
Try  today  to  sit  up  and  stand  up  straight,  to  eat  slowly,  and  to  attend  to 
each  need  of  the  body  at  its  regular  time. 

Fresh  air,  good  food,  and  sunshine  are  three  essentials  for  good  health. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  says : 

The  first  and  great  health  commandment  is :  Have  your  body  periodically 
examined  and  your  individual  needs  ascertained.  Then  apply  the  following 
rules  with  precision : 

1.  Ventilate  every  room  you  occupy. 

2.  Wear  light,  loose,  and  porous  clothes. 

3.  Seek  out-of-door  occupations  and  recreations. 

4.  Sleep  out,  if  you  can. 

5.  Breathe  deeply. 

6.  Avoid  overeating  and  overweight. 

7.  Eat  sparingly  of  meats  and  eggs. 

8.  Eat  some  hard,  some  bulky,  some  raw  food. 

9.  Eat  slowly. 

10.  Use  sufficient  water,  inside  and  outside. 

11.  Evacuate  thoroughly,  regularly,  and  frequently. 

12.  Stand,  sit.  and  walk  erect. 

13.  Do  not  allow  poisons  and  infections  to  enter  the  body. 

14.  Keep  the  teeth,  gums,  and  tongue  clean. 

15.  Work,  play,  rest,  and  sleep  in  moderation. 

16.  Keep  serene. 

Things  to  be  included  in  a  first-aid  kit,  and  to  have  conveniently  at  hand 
at  home:  Nail  brush,  soap,  bandages,  iodine,  absorbent  cotton,  roll  of  gauze, 
toothpick  swabs  and  adhesive  tape,  a  medicine  dropper,  boric  acid  solution^ 
new  skin,  listerine,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  scissors,  safety  pins,  and. 
two  triangular  bandages. 


GOOD  RECEIPTS  FOR  ESSENTIAL  FOODS 


Quick  Breads 

Directions  for  Making  Biscuits 
Three  things  are  necessary  for  making  good  biscuits,  providing  the  materials 
are  good  and  the  proportions  correct : 

1.  The  dough  must  be  made  too  soft  to  handle  easily. 

2.  It  must  be  quickly  and  lightly  handled. 

3.  A  quick  oven  is  necessary. 

All  measures  are  level.  Sift  flour  once  before  measuring,  sift  all  dry  ingre- 
dients twice.  Add  lard,  working  in  with  tips  of  fingers,  or  cutting  in  with 
two  knives,  add  milk,  mixing  in  with  spoon  just  enough  to  hold  together. 
When  all  is  mixed  turn  on  floured  board  and  shape.  Roll  lightly  about  *4 
inch  thick  and  cut  with  a  two-inch  cutter.  Place  in  a  pan  so  they  will  not 
touch.  Bake  quickly.  In  using  sour  milk,  the  amount  of  sour  milk  will  vary 
slightly,  due  to  the  amount  of  lactic  acid  in  the  milk. 

In  making  baking  powder  biscuits  it  is  better  to  use  milk  if  possible ;  it 
adds  more  food  value  and  gives  a  better  brown.  Biscuits  should  have  two 
brown  crusts  and  very  little  crumb.  If  they  are  too  thick  and  bake  too  rapidly 
the  crumb  becomes  a  paste,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  digestive  juices. 
The  crusty  ones  are  partly  digested  in  the  baking. 


Buttermilk  Biscuits 

1  teaspoon  salt  1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

2  cups  of  flour  %  to  %  teaspoon  soda 

3  tablespoons  lard  sour  milk  to  mix 


Baking  Powder  Biscuits 

2  cups  flour  1  teaspoon  salt 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder  3  tablespoons  lard 

Sweet  milk  or  water  to  mix 


Yeast  Breads 

In  the  so-called  "Light  Bread,"  we  do  not  use  a  leavening  agent,  such  as 
soda  or  sour  milk  or  baking  powder,  but  depend  on  yeast  for  the  lightness. 
Yeast  is  a  tiny  plant,  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  For 
its  growth  it  requires  food,  moisture,  warmth,  and  air.  The  yeast  in  growing 
changes  sugar  into  alcohol  and  gas.  This  gas,  in  trying  to  escape,  makes  the 
bubbles  or  lightness  in  the  dough. 

In  the  process  of  baking  both  the  alcohol  and  gas  are  driven  off.  The  more 
yeast  used  the  quicker  the  bread  will  be  ready  to  bake. 


Rolls 

1  quart  flour  1%  cups  (or  more)  of  milk 

1  tablespoon  sugar  1  to  2  cakes  of  yeast 

1  teaspoon  of  salt  1  tablespoon  fat 

To  the  hike  warm  milk  add  the  dissolved  yeast,  salt,  sugar  and  melted 
butter.  Mix  with  the  flour.  Knead  thoroughly.  Grease  on  top  and  sot  aside 
to  rise.  When  full  of  air  bubbles  pinch  off  in  small  rolls,  dip  in  fat.  place  in 
pans  and  let  rise  until  like  feathers.    Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
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Soft  Ginger  Bread 

2  eggs  2  teaspoons  soda 
V-2  cup  lard  1%  cups  molasses 

Mj  cup  milk  1  tablespoon  ginger  • 

3  cups  flour 


Mix  lard  and  yolks  of  eggs,  beat  soda  with  molasses,  then  the  ginger, 
molasses,  milk  and  flour ;  beat  white  of  eggs  and  carefully  fold  into  the  batter. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven  about  45  minutes.  Molasses  burns  easily,  so  do  not  get 
oven  too  hot. 

Cup  Cake 

3  eggs  1  cup  butter  or  butter  substitute 

3  cups  flour  3  tablespoons  baking  powder 

2  cups  sugar  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  cup  milk 

Sift  baking  powder  in  flour  3  times.  Separate  the  eggs.  Cream  the  butter 
and  add  the  sugar  gradually.  Mix  in  well  beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  milk  and 
flour.  Beat  until  smooth  and  fold  in  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Bake  in  moderately 
quick  oven.    This  recipe  is  good  either  for  loaf  or  layer  cake. 


Corn  Meal  Muffins 

1  teaspoon  salt  2  eggs 

1  tablespoon  butter  1  cup  sour  milk 
y±  teaspoon  soda  1  cup  meal 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder  y±  cup  flour 


Separate  eggs.  To  beaten  yolk  add  sour  milk,  salt,  meal,  flour  and  melted 
butter.  When  oven  is  ready  and  pans  hot  and  greased,  add  the  soda  (dissolved 
in  a  little  luke  warm  water)  and  the  baking  powder.  Beat  vigorously  and 
quickly  until  smooth.  Carefully  fold  in  the  beaten  whites,  pour  into  hissing 
hot  greased  pans  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  daily  food  should  consist  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. They  add  bulk  and  mineral  salts  which  keep  the  body  cleansed  and  in 
good  condition. 

Creamed  Cabbage 

Cut  cabbage  into  eighths  or  shred  it  just  as  you  please,  wash,  cook  in  plenty 
of  boiling  water  until  tender ;  drain,  salt,  and  dress  with  rich  cream  sauce. 

Cream  Sauce 

1  cup  milk  2  tablespoons  butter 

2  tablespoons  flour  1  teaspoon  salt 
pepper  to  taste 

Cream  butter  and  flour.  Add  milk  slowly  and  bring  to  a  boil,  stirring  all  the 
time.    Add  salt  and  pepper.    Cook  until  thick. 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Pare  and  cut  potatoes  in  uniform  pieces.  Place  in  boiling  water.  Cook  until 
tender,  pour  oft"  water  and  return  to  stove  until  steam  passes  off,  leaving  them 
dry  and  mealy ;  mash,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  butter  and  enough  cream  to 
make  right  consistency.  Beat  until  light  and  fluffy.  Serve  heaped  roughly 
on  platter. 
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Stkincj  Beans 

String  and  break  fresh  beans,  wash  and  cook  with  enough  bacon  to  season. 
Cook  slowly  3  to  4  hours  or  until  very  tender  and  practically  all  water  has 
evaporated  ;  sail  to  taste. 

Meats 

Long,  slow  cooking  of  moats  retains  flavor  and  makes  them  tender.  Exposing 
to  high  temperature  seals  openings  to  tubes  and  keeps  juices  in.  When  well 
seared  the  temperature  should  We  reduced,  then  cook  more  slowly. 

Steamed  Steak 

LTse  one  cut  of  round  steak,  chop  in  flour,  brown  in  hot  fat ;  when  brown,  add 
onion  cooked  in  1  tablespoon  butter ;  1  cup  of  tomato  juice,  salt  and  pepper 
with  enough  boiling  water  to  cover.  Cook  45  minutes  or  1  hour  in  steam-tight 
vessel  on  back  of  stove  where  it  cannot  boil.  This  is  very  economical  and 
practically  no  waste.    Onions  and  tomato  juice  may  be  omitted. 

Roast  Beef 

Four  pounds  of  roast  beef,  a  little  suet,  salt,  one  tablespoon  or  more.  Try 
out  the  suet,  put  roast  in  hot  fat,  sear  on  all  sides ;  then  reduce  heat  and  cook 
slowly  in  its  own  juices  and  fat  until  roast  is  nearly  done  (allowing  about 
20  minutes  per  pound)  :  when  nearly  tender  add  salt,  dredge  with  flour  and 
brown.    Add  one  cup  boiling  water.    Baste  every  10  minutes  while  cooking. 

Eggs 

Heat  hardens  and  toughens  the  albumen,  which  is  the  white  of  the  egg; 
therefore  eggs  should  be  cooked  at  a  low  temperature. 

Milk 

Milk  is  the  most  perfect  food  and  should  be  used  whenever  possible.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  development,  and  there  is  no  substitute.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  invalids  and  old  people.  All  children  should  use  a  quart  a  day,  and 
all  adults  at  least  one  pint.   Drink  it  and  use  all  possible  in  cooking. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Population  of: 

North  Carolina    2,556,486 

United  States    105,710,020 

The  World  1,699,000,000 

Teachers  Note:   Use  maps  of  North  Carolina,  the  United  States,  and  the  World. 

The  20  Largest  Cities  of  the  United  States 

1.  New  York   

2.  Chicago   

3.  Philadelphia   

4.  Detroit   

5.  Cleveland   

6.  St.  Louis   

7.  Boston   

S.  Baltimore  

9.  Pittsburg   

10.  Los  Angeles  

11.  San  Francisco   

12.  Buffalo   

13.  Milwaukee  

14.  Washington   

15.  Newark   

16.  Cincinnati  

17.  New  Orleans   

18.  Minneapolis  

19.  Kansas  City   

20.  Seattle   

Names  of  Counties  of  North  Carolina 


Alamance 

Cumberland 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Alexander 

Currituck 

Jones 

Richmond 

Alleghany 

Dare 

Lee 

Robeson 

Anson 

Davidson 

Lenoir 

Rockingham 

Ashe 

Davie 

Lincoln 

Rowan 

Avery 

Duplin 

Macon 

Rutherford 

Beaufort 

Durham 

.Madison 

Sampson 

Bertie 

Edgecombe 

Martin 

Scotland 

Bladen 

Forsyth 

McDowell 

Stanly 

Brunswick 

Franklin 

Mecklenburg 

Stokes 

Buncombe 

Gaston 

Mitchell 

Surry 

Burke 

Gates 

Montgomery 

Swain 

Cabarrus 

Graham 

Moore 

Transylvania 

Caldwell 

Granville 

Nash 

Tyrrell 

Camden 

Greene 

Now  Hanover 

Union 

Carteret 

Guilford 

Northampton 

Vance 

Caswell 

Halifax 

<  mslow 

Wake 

Catawba 

Harnett 

Orange 

Warren 

Chatham 

Haywood 

Pamlico 

Washington 

Cherokee 

Henderson 

Pasquotank 

Watauga 

Chowan 

Hertford 

Pender 

Wayne 

Clay 

Hoke 

Perquimans 

Wilkes 

Cleveland 

Hyde 

Person 

Wilson 

Columbus 

Iredell 

Pitt 

Yadkin 

Craven 

Jackson 

Polk 

Yancey 

5,621,151 
2,701.212 
1,823,158 
993,739 
70(5.836 
772,897 
740.02.'] 
7:53.826 
588,193 
575,480 
508,410 
505,875 
457.147 
437.r>71 
414.216 
401.247 
387,219 
380,582 
324,410 
315,650 
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Names  of 

Alabama — Ala. 

Arkansas — Ark. 

Arizona — Ariz. 

California — Calif. 

Colorado — Colo. 

Connecticut — Conn. 

Delaware — Del. 

District  of  Columbia— D.  C. 

Florida— Fla. 

Georgia — Ga. 

Idaho 

Illinois— 111. 
Indiana — Ind. 
Iowa 

Kansas — Kans. 
Kentucky — Ky. 
Louisiana — La. 
Maine — Me. 
Maryland — Md. 
Massachusetts — Mass. 
Michigan — Mich. 
Minnesota — Minn. 
Mississippi — Miss. 
Missouri — Mo. 
Montana — Mont. 
Nebraska — Nebr. 
Nevada — Nev. 


and  Their  Abbreviations 

New  Hampshire — N.  H. 
New  Jersey — N.  J. 
New  Mexico — N.  Mex. 
New  York — N.  Y. 
North  Carolina — N.  C. 
North  Dakota— N.  Dak. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma — Okla. 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania — Pa. 
Rhode  Island — R.  I. 
South  Carolina— S.  C. 
South  Dakota— S.  Dak. 
Tennessee — Tenn. 
Texas — Tex. 
Utah 

Vermont — Vt. 
Virginia — Va. 
Washington — Wash. 
West  Virginia — W.  Va. 
Wisconsin — Wis.  . 
Wyoming — Wyo. 
Alaska  Territory 
Hawaii  Territory 
Porto  Rico — P.  R. 
Philippine  Islands — P.  I. 


Names  of  Countries 


America 

Ireland 

a.  North  America 

Italy 

b.  South  America 

Japan 

c.  Central  America 

Mexico 

d.  Danish  America 

Netherlands 

Austria 

Norway 

Belgium 

Poland 

Canada 

Russia 

China 

Scotland 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Spain 

England 

Sweden 

France 

Switzerland 

Germany 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Wales 

Hungary 

HISTORY 


Presidents  of  the  United  States 


Washington    1780-1797 

John  Adams    1797-1801 

Jefferson    1801-1800 

Madison   1800-1S17 

Monroe    1817-1825 

J.  Q.  Adams    1825-1820 

Jackson    1829-1837 

Van  Buren    1837-1841 

W.  H.  Harrison   1841- 

Tyler   1841-1845 

Polk    1845-1849 

Taylor    1849-1850 

Fillmore   1850-1853 

Pierce    1853-1857 

Buchanan    1857-1861 


Lincoln    1861-1S65 

Johnson    1865-1869 

Grant    1869-1877 

Hayes    1877-18S1 

Garfield    1881- 

Arthur    1881-1885 

Benj.  Harrison    1889-1893 

Cleveland   1885-1889 

1893-1897 

McKinley    1897-1901 

Roosevelt   1901-1909 

Taft    1909-1913 

Wilson    1913-1921 

Harding   1921 


Preamble  of  Declaration  of  Independence 
July  4,  1776 

The  Unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to 
assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  Life.  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness ;  that  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
•destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it. 
and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  its  power  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence  indeed  will  dictate  that  governments 
long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes,  and 
accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off 
such  government  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security. 

Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government. 
The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated 
injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
•candid  world. 
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Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 

1787 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Extracts  from  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
1796 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people  is  also  now  dear 
to  you.  It  is  justly  so.  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence ;  the  support  of  your  tranquility  at  home,  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your 
safety:  of  your  prosperity:  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  from  different  causes  and  from  different 
quarters  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth  :  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political 
fortunes  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be 
most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed, 
it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value 
of  your  national  Union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustom- 
ing yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity ;  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ; 
discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any 
event  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest  or  to  enfeeble 
the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  tbis  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens, 
either  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to 
concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  America  which  belongs  to  you  in 
your  national  capacity  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism  more 
than  an  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of 
difference  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits  and  political  principles. 
You  have  in  a  common  cause  fought  and  triumphed  together ;  the  independence 
and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts,  of 
common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations ;  cultivate  peace  and  har- 
mony with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that 
good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlight- 
ened, and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  mag- 
nanimous and  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice 
and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the 
fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which 
might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment, 
at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature. 
Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 
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Speech  Made  at  Gettysburg  in  is<;:5 — Abraham  Lincoln 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  conti- 
nent a  now  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  thai 
all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  wo  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war.  testing  whether  that  nation,  01 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  dedicated,  can  long  endure.    We  are  met  on  a 

great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
tield  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 

nation  might  live.    It  is  altogether  lining  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate    we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot 

hallow  this  ground.    The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 

have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  hut  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us.  the  living,  rather,  to  he  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us— 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain— that  this  nation,  under 
God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Conclusion  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  Message  to  Congress,  April  2,  1917 

WE  MUST  ACCEPT  WAR:  RIGHT  IS  MORE  PRECIOUS 
THAN  PEACE 

It  is  a  distressing  and  oppressive  duty,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  which  I 
have  performed  in  thus  addressing  you.  There  are.  it  may  be,  many  months 
of  fiery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great, 
peaceful  people  into  war.  into  the  most  terrible  and  most  distressing  of  all 
wars,  civilization  itself  seeming  to  he  in  the  balance.  Rut  the  right  is  more 
precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  always 
carried  nearest  our  hearts — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit 
to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert 
of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the 
world  itself  at  last  free.  To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our 
fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride 
of  those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America  is  privileged  to  spend 
her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness 
and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured.    God  helping  her.  she  can  do  no  other. 


USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 


In  most  towns  and  cities,  if  you  have  been  a  resident  for  six  months,  you 
can  have  free  use  of  the  library  by  just  going  there  and  writing  your  name 
and  address  on  a  card  that  will  be  given  you. 

You  can  take  out  two  books  at  a  time  and  keep  them  two  weeks  before 
returning.  When  these  two  are  returned,  two  more  may  be  taken  out.  If  you 
live  near  a  town  or  city  you  can  usually  have  these  privileges  by  paying  $2 
a  year. 

You  can  have  a  package  library  sent  free  to  your  community  if  there  is  no 
library  there,  if  you  will  write  the  State  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
and  will  pay  the  freight  from  and  to  Raleigh. 

Book  Groups  Included  in  Library  List 

1.  Stories  to  read  aloud.  G.  Stories  of  adventure. 

2.  Fairy  stories.  7.  Stories  for  girls. 

3.  Hero  stories.  8.  Poetry. 

4.  Out-of-door  stories.  9.  Helpful  books. 

5.  Stories  of  our  country. 

Books  That  Many  People  Have  Enjoyed 
Books  to  Read  Aloud 
iEsop's  Fables — Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane. 
Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold — Baldwin. 
Best  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children— C.  Bryant. 
Home  Fires  in  France — Canfield. 
Miss  Muffet's  Christmas  Party — Crothcrs. 
Dr.  Danny — Durand  (especially  for  girls). 
Mary's  Meadow — Ewing. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow — Irving. 

English  Fairy  Tales — Jacobs. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare — Lamb. 

Dr.  Doolittle — Lofting. 

Bible  Stories  to  Read  and  Tell— Olcott. 

The  French  Twins — Perkins. 

Pepper  and  Salt — Pyle. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories — Scudder. 

The  Blue  Flower — Van  Dyke. 

Tales  of  Laughter — Wiggin  &  Smith. 

Tales  of  Wonder — Wiggin  &  Smith. 

What  to  Do  Next — Canfield  Fisher. 

Some  Great  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them — Wyche. 

Miss  Minerva  and  William  Green  Hill — Calhoun. 

Alice  in  Wonderland — Carroll. 

Just  So  Stories — Kipling. 

Fairy  Stories 
Fairy  Tales — Andersen  (edited  by  Mrs.  Edgar  Lucas). 
David  Blaize  and  the  Blue  Door — Benson. 
The  Firelight  Fairy  Book — Benson. 
The  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Other  Tales — Quiller-Couch. 
The  Little  Lame  Prince — Craik  (illustrated  by  Hope  Dunlap). 
A  Wonder  Book — Hawthorne  (illustrated  by  Maxfield  Parrish). 
Tanglewood  Tales 


For  Pupils  and  Teachers 
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W  a  t  er  Babi  es — K  i  1 1  ga  ley. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin — McDonald. 

The  Wonder  Clock — Pyle. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River — Rusk  in. 

The  Pot  of  Gold— Wilkins. 

Fairy  Tales — Grim  ms. 

Hkko  Stories 

The  Sampo — Baldwin. 

The  Story  of  Roland — Baldwin. 

The  Story  of  Siegfried— Baldwin. 

In  the  Days  of  the  Giants — A.  F.  Brown. 

Children  of  the  Dawn — Buckley. 

The  Fighting  Engineers — Collins. 

The  Adventures  of  Odysseus  and  the  Tale  of  Troy — Padriac  Colum. 

The  Roll  Call  of  Honor— Quiller-Couch. 

Hero  Myths  and  Legends  of  the  British  Race — Ebbutt. 

Pawnee  Hero  Stories — Orinnell. 

The  Heroes — Kingsley. 

The  Red  Book  of  Heroes — Andrew  Lang. 

The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights — Pyle. 

The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood — Pyle. 

Out-of-Doors. 

The  Burgess  Animal  Book — Burgess  (excellent  pictures). 

The  Burgess  Bird  Book — Burgess  (excellent  pictures  i. 

Sharp  Eyes — Burroughs. 

Pierrot,  a  Dog  of  Belgium — Dyer. 

Insect  Adventures — Fabre. 

The  Story  Book  of  Science — Fabre. 

A  Little  Boy  Lost — Hudson. 

The  Jungle  Book — Kipling. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book — Kipling. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild— London. 

The  Child's  Life  of  the  Bee — Maeterlinck. 

Stickeen — Muir. 

Bird  Stories — Patch. 

Hexapod  Stories — Patch. 

Kindred  of  the  Wild — Roberts. 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known — Thomson-Scton. 

Black  Beauty — Sewell. 

Stories  of  Brave  Dogs — retold  from  St.  Nicholas  (Century  Co.). 
Beyond  the  Pasture  Bars — Sharp. 
Freckles — Porter. 

Stories  of  Our  Couxtry. 
The  Perfect  Tribute — Andrews. 

With  the  Men  Who  Do  Things:  Pick,  Shovel,  and  Pluck — Bond  (invention 
and  achievement). 

The  True  Story  of  George  Washington — Brooks. 

The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln — Brooks. 

Redfolk  and  Wildfolk — Denning  (excellent  pictures). 

Indian  History  for  Young  Folks — Drake. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country — Hale. 

Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina — D.  H.  Hill. 

The  Men  Who  Found  America — Hutchinson  (excellent  pictures). 
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This  Country  of  Ours — Marshall. 

A  Short  History  of  Discovery — Van  Loon  (amusing  pictures). 

Robert  E.  Lee — P.  A.  Bruce  or  Gamaliel  Bradford. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

Wilson's  Message  to  Congress,  April  2,  1917. 

The  Land  of  Fair  Play  (a  civics). 

Franklin's  Autobiography  (Benjamin  Franklin's  own  story  of  his  life). 

Stories  of  Adventure. 

Gulliver's  Travels — Swift  (illustrated  by  Louis  Rhead). 

Treasure  Island — Stevenson  (N.  C.  Wyeth  edition). 

The  Blue  Pearl — Scoville. 

Stolen  Treasure — Pyle. 

The  Painted  Desert — Monroe. 

Lost  Indian  Magic — Moon. 

Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring — Moffat. 

Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan — Grenfell. 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe — Defoe  (illustrated 
by  Louis  Rhead). 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill  (W.  S.  Cody)—  W.  L.  Visscher. 
Ivanhoe — Scott. 

Nelly's  Silver  Mine — H.  H.  Jackson. 

Master  Simon's  Garden — Meigs  (New  England). 

Captains  Courageous — Kipling  (New  England). 

Tom  Sawyer — Clemens  {Mark  Twain). 

Huckleberry  Finn — Clemens  {Mark  Twain). 

The  Green  Door — Wilkins. 

The  Boy's  Life  of  Mark  Twain — A.  P.  Paine. 

Two  Little  Confederates — T.  N.  Page. 

Options,  The  Four  Million,  Strictly  Business,  The  Gentle  Grafter — 0.  Henry. 

Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous — Bolton. 

Swift  Family  Robinson — J.  D.  Wyss. 

Up  the  Mazaruni  for  Diamonds — La  Varne. 

The  Mutineers — C.  B.  Hawes. 

High  Adventure — J.  N.  Hall. 

The  Goldbug,  etc.— E.  A.  Poe. 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp — Bret  Hart. 

The  U.  P.  Trail,  Desert  Gold,  Wild  Fire,  The  Mysterious  Rider,  The  Rainbow 
Trail — Zane  Grey. 

Stories  for  Girls. 

The  Secret  Garden — Burnett. 

Lady  Jane — Jamison  (New  Orleans). 

Jeanne  D'Arc — Buxton. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch — Rice. 

Lovey  Mary — Rice. 

Heidi — Spyri. 

Ten  Girls  from  History — Sweetser. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm — Wiggin. 

Polly  Oliver's  Problem — Wiggin. 

Little  Women,  Little  Men,  Jo's  Boys — Alcott. 

Little  Colonel  Books — A.  F.  Johnston. 

The  Story  of  My  Life — Helen  Keller. 

Blithe  McBride— B.  M.  Dix. 

Beatrice  of  Denewood — A.  B.  Knipe.  , 
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The  Lucky  Sixpence      I.  B.  Knipe. 

The  Three  Margarets    />.  E.  Richards. 

Queen  Hildegarde— L.  E.  Richards, 

Florence  Nightengale—  I..  E.  Richards. 

The  Barberry  Bush — 8.  0.  Woolsey. 

A  Circuit  Rider's  Wife — Harris. 

What  Shall  We  Do  Now?    Dorothy  Canfleld. 

Poetry 

The  Psalm  of  Life.  Hesperus.  The  Arrow  and  the  Song,  Hiawatha — Long- 
fellow. 

Lochinvar — Scott. 

If — Kipling. 

Bivouac — O'Ha  ra . 

Songs  of  the  Soil — Stanton. 

Elegy — Gray. 

Crossing  the  Bar — Tennyson. 

Poems  of  Childhood — Field. 

Peacock  Pie — De  La  Mare. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book — Lang. 

A  Nonsense  Book — Lear. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse-  Stevenson. 

Golden  Numbers — Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Merchant  of  Venice — Shakespeare. 

Macbeth — Shakespeare. 

As  You  Like  It — Shakespeare. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream — Shakespeare. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew — Shakespeare. 

Romeo  and  Juliet — Shakespeare. 

The  House  by  the  Road— 8.  L.  Foss. 

Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man — Rohert  W.  Service. 

Spell  of  the  Yukon — Robert  W.  Service. 

The  Home  Book  of  Verse — B.  E.  St c reason. 

Heart  Throbs — Published  by  Chappie  Publishing  Co. 

Helpful  Books 

The  American  Boy's  Handy  Book — Beard. 

Saturday  Mornings — Burrell. 

How  the  World  is  Fed — F.  G.  Carpenter. 

How  the  World  is  Housed — F.  G.  Carpenter. 

How  the  World  is  Clothed — F.  G.  Carpenter. 

First  Aid  for  Boys — Cole  &  Ernst. 

The  First  Book  of  Farming — Goodrich. 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children — Holt. 

Book  of  the  Ocean — Ingersoll. 

Three  Hundred  Things  a  Bright  Girl  Can  Do. 

The  Song  of  Life — Mori  eg. 

Primer  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation — Riche. 

How  It  Is  Done — Williams. 

The  World  Almanac. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Knowledge . 

Pilgrim's  Progress — B  u  nga  n . 

Century  Dictionary. 

The  Child's  Day — Woods  Hutchinson. 

The  Success  Books — Mar  den. 


POSTAL  INFORMATION 


Addressing  mail  matter.  Write  plainly  the  name  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, street  and  number,  or  number  of  rural  route,  postoffice,  and  state 
in  full. 

When  the  names  of  states  are  abbreviated,  they  are  often  confused. 
Letters  without  street  address  are  subject  to  delay. 

The  writer's  name  and  address  should  be  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
every  envelope. 


Use  ink  in  addressing  envelopes. 


John  Wilson, 

Jti.  K.  JNO.  0, 

Asheville.  N.  C. 

STAMP 

Mr.  Frank  Brown, 

1036  Main  Street, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Domestic  mail  matter  is  divided  into  four  classes :  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth. 

Matter  of  a  higher  class  inclosed  with  matter  of  a  lower  class  makes  the 
whole  come  under  the  higher  rate.  Letters  must  not  be  put  in  packages  unless 
the  whole  is  to  be  paid  for  at  letter  rates.  Otherwise  the  sender  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100. 

First-class  matter  includes  letters,  post-cards,  and  all  hand  or  type- 
written matter,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed.  It  also  includes  all  matter  sealed 
or  otherwise  closed  to  inspection. 

Letters  mailed  in  offices  where  there  are  carriers  require  two  cents  postage 
per  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce.  The  one-cent  postage  rate  applies  only  to- 
small  offices  where  they  do  not  have  city  carriers. 

Second-class  matter.  ■    Second-class  matter  includes  newspapers  and 

magazines  bearing  notice  of  entry  as  second-class  matter.  The  rate  on  news- 
papers and  magazines  (second-class  matter)  is  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces,, 
or  fraction  of  four  ounces.  Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  "a 
penny  will  carry  a  paper."  But  often  a  large  paper  will  weigh  more  than  four 
ounces  and  must  have  more  postage. 

Third-class  matter.  Third-class  matter  includes  circulars,  newspapers, 
and  magazines  not  admitted  as  second  class.  The  limit  of  weight  for  third- 
class  matter  is  four  pounds.  The  rate  of  postage  for  unsealed  third-class 
matter  is  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof. 
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Fourth-class  matter  includes  domestic  parcel  post  mail:  merchandise, 
farm  products,  and  all  other  mailable  matter  not  included  in  first,  second,  and 
third  class. 

Special  treatment  and  advantages  are  Riven  to  shipments  of  farm  products. 
The  limit  of  weight  of  fourth-class  matter  for  delivery  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  zones  is  seventy  pounds. 

The  limit  of  size  is  eighty-four  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined.  A 
parcel  post  package  will  not  be  accepted  for  mailing  unless  it  has  on  it  the 
name  and  address ;  the  word  "from"  should  be  written  just  before  the  name. 

Game.  The  dead  bodies  of  any  wild  animals  or  birds,  or  parts  thereof, 
including  furs,  skins,  plumage,  etc.,  lawfully  killed  and  offered  for  shipment, 
may  be  accepted  for  mailing  only  when  the  parcels  are  plainly  marked  to  show 
the  actual  nature  of  the  contents  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 
The  dead  bodies,  or  parts  thereof,  of  any  wild  animals  or  birds  which  have 
been  killed  or  offered  for  shipment  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  state,  territory, 
or  district  are  unmailable,  persons  sending  such  articles  and  the  addressees 
knowingly  receiving  them  in  violation  of  law  being  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $200. 

Collect  on  delivery  (C.  O.  D.)  service.  The  full  value  of  a  C.  O.  D. 
parcel  should  be  stated  when  mailed,  in  order  that  a  proper  fee  be  collected, 
because  indemnity  may  not  be  collected  unless  a  fee  sufficient  to  cover  the 
amount  is  paid  at  the  time  the  parcel  is  mailed. 

C.  O.  D.  parcels  may  not  be  examined  before  all  charges  are  paid  in  delivery. 
It  is  unwise  for  a  person  to  accept  a  C.  O.  D.  parcel  not  ordered  by  him  as 
certain  unscrupulous  concerns  often  use  this  method  of  selling  their  goods  to 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  matter. 

Unmailable  matter.  That  is  matter  which  is  not  admissible  to  the 
United  States.  Mails  for  dispatch  or  delivery  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
of  its  possessions,  includes :  matter  with  defective  addresses,  postage  not  pre- 
paid, of  overweight  or  oversize;  meat  and  meat  food  products,  plants  and 
plant  products,  without  the  required  certificate  of  inspection  or  exemption  ; 
poison  liquors,  etc.,  tinsel  glass,  that  will  injure  other  mail ;  obscene  and  inde- 
cent matter,  nor  matter  concerning  lottery  and  fraud  or  liquor  advertisement. 

Preparations  and  wrappings  of  mail  matter.  Envelopes  or  wrappers  of 
weak  or  unsubstantial  paper  should  not  be  used.  Mail  is  handled  often  and 
subjected  to  pressure  and  friction  on  the  mail  bags,  and  often  is  delivered 
from  moving  trains ;  so  if  it  is  not  inclosed  in  strong  envelopes  or  wrappers  it 
may  be  damaged.  It  is  recommended  that  stamped  envelopes,  on  sale  at  all 
postoffices,  be  used. 

Examinations.  Second,  third,  and  fourth-class  matter  must  be  so 
wrapped  that  the  contents  may  be  easily  examined  by  postal  officials ;  when 
not  so  wrapped,  or  when  bearing  or  containing  writing  not  authorized  by  law, 
the  matter  will  be  treated  as  of  first-class  mail. 

Mail  boxes.  Parcel  post  mail  may  be  inclosed  in  boxes  to  which  the 
lids  are  nailed  or  screwed,  provided  the  lids  can  be  readily  removed  with  a 
chisel  or  screw-driver  for  examination  of  contents. 

Wrapping;.  All  matter  should  be  securely  wrapped  so  as  to  bear  trans- 
mission without  breaking,  or  injuring  mail  bags,  their  contents,  or  the  person 
handling  them.  Many  articles  are  damaged  in  the  mails  because  they  are  not 
properly  wrapped  to  withstand  the  necessary  handling. 

Parcels  weighing  20  pounds  or  under  are  generally  carried  inside  mail  bags 
with  other  mail ;  those  weighing  over  20  pounds  are  usually  carried  outside 
mail  bags.    They  should  be  wrapped  with  that  understanding. 
— 5 
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Umbrellas,  canes,  etc.,  must  be  reinforced  by  strips  of  wood,  or  otherwise 
sufficiently  wrapped  to  withstand  handling  and  transportation. 

Hats  must  be  packed  in  strong  boxes ;  if  in  ordinary  pasteboard  hat  boxes, 
they  must  be  properly  crated. 

Cut  flowers,  candies,  etc.,  should  be  inclosed  in  strong  and  suitable  boxes. 

Stove  castings  and  pieces  of  machinery  should  be  protected  with  excelsior 
or  similar  material  and  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  or  be  properly  boxed 
or  crated. 

Mailable  hides  and  pelts  must  be  thoroughly  wrapped  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  grease. 

Harmful  articles,  not  absolutely  excluded  from  the  mails,  but  which,  from 
their  form  and  nature,  might,  unless  properly  secured,  destroy,  deface,  or 
otherwise  damage  the  contents  of  mail  bag  or  harm  the  person  of  any  one 
engaged  in  the  postal  service,  may  be  transmitted  in  the  mails  only  when 
packed  in  accordance  with  the  postal  regulations.  Sharp-pointed  or  sharp- 
edged  instruments  or  tools  must  have  their  points  and  edges  protected  so  that 
they  cannot  cut  through  their  covering,  and  be  thoroughly  wrapped. 

Powders  and  all  pulverized  dry  substances  must  be  so  wrapped  that  none  of 
the  contents  of  the  package  will  sift  out. 

Pastes,  salves,  etc.,  not  easily  made  liquid,  must  be  inclosed  in  water-tight 
containers  and  placed  in  strong  boxes  and  securely  wrapped. 

Liquids.  Admissible  liquids  in  packages  not  exceeding  the  limit  of 
weight  of  fourth-class  matter  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  when  intended  for 
delivery  at  the  office  of  mailing  or  on  a  rural  route  starting  therefrom  when 
inclosed  in  a  glass  or  metal  container  securely  inclosed  and  heavily  wrapped, 
provided  it  is  not  necessary  to  transport  them  over  steam  or  electric  railways. 
Admissible  liquids  and  oils,  pastes,  salves,  or  other  articles  easily  made  liquid 
will  be  accepted  for  mailing,  regardless  of  distance,  when  they  conform  to  the 
following  conditions : 

(a)  When  in  strong  glass  bottles,  holding  4  ounces  or  less,  the  total  quantity 
sent  in  one  parcel  shall  not  exceed  24  ounces,  liquid  measure.  Each  bottle 
shall  be  wrapped  in  paper  or  other  absorbent  substance,  and  then  all  placed  in 
a  box  made  of  cardboard  or  other  suitable  material  and  packed  in  a  container 
made  of  double-faced  corrugated  pasteboard  of  good  quality.  The  corners  of 
the  container  must  fit  tightly  and  be  reinforced  with  tape  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  liquid  if  the  container  should  be  broken,  and  the  whole  parcel 
shall  be  securely  wrapped  with  strong  paper  and  tied  with  twine.  Single 
bottles  of  liquid  holding  4  ounces  or  less  may  also  be  packed  as  prescribed  in 
the  following  paragraphs  (6)  and  (c). 

(b)  When  in  glass  bottles  holding  more  than  4  ounces,  the  total  quantity 
sent  in  one  parcel  shall  not  exceed  16  ounces.  The  bottle  must  be  very  strong, 
and  must  be  inclosed  in  a  block  or  tube  of  metal,  wood,  or  similar  material ; 
and  there  must  be  provided  between  the  bottle  and  block  or  tube  a  cushion  of 
cotton,  felt,  or  other  absorbent.  The  block  or  tube,  if  of  wood  or  papier-mache, 
must  be  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  for  bottles  holding  8  ounces  or  less, 
and  at  least  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  for  bottles  holding  more  than 
8  ounces.  The  block  or  tube  must  be  rendered  water-tight  by  an  application 
on  the  inside  of  paraffin  or  other  suitable  substances,  and  must  be  closed  by  a 
screw-top  cover  with  sufficient  screw  threads  to  require  at  least  one  and  one- 
half  complete  turns  before  it  will  come  off.  The  cover  must  be  provided  with 
a  washer,  so  that  no  liquid  could  escape  if  the  bottle  should  be  broken.  Such 
bottles  may  also  be  packed  in  strong  and  tight  receptacles  of  wood,  metal,  or 
water-proof  corrugated  pasteboard  if  surrounded  with  bran,  sawdust,  or  other 
absorbent  material  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  all  the  liquid  if  the  bottle 
should  be  broken. 
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(c)  Mailable  liquids,  in  quantities  of  more  than  1G  ounces,  when  in  securely 
sealed  glass  bottles,  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  when  packed  in  strong  boxes 
and  surrounded  with  sawdust  or  other  suitable  substances  to  protect  the  con- 
tents from  breakage.  All  such  packages  must  be  marked :  "Fragile.  This 
side  up,"  or  with  similar  inscription,  and  will  be  transported  outside  of 
mail  bags. 

(d)  Liquid  in  securely  closed  metal  containers  may  be  mailed  when  suitably 
boxed  or  crated ;  but  when  in  extra  strong  metal  containers,  such  as  heavy 
Milk  cans,  the  boxes  or  crates  may  be  omitted. 

(e)  All  packages  containing  liquid  must  be  marked  "Fragile." 

Fragile  articles.  Articles  easily  broken  must  be  very  securely  wrapped 
for  safe  transmission.  Glass,  crockery,  fragile  toys,  etc.,  must  be  so  packed 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  particles  or  pieces  from  the  packages  if  broken  in 
transit.  Cigars  should  be  packed  in  a  manner  to  prevent  damage  by  shock 
or  jar.    All  such  articles  should  be  marked  "Fragile." 

Eggs  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  when  packed  in  crates,  boxes,  baskets,  or 
other  suitable  containers,  so  constructed  as  properly  to  protect  the  contents. 
Such  packages  will  be  transported  outside  of  mailbags.  All  parcels  containing 
eggs  must  be  plainly  marked  "Eggs."  When  necessary,  they  should  be  marked 
'  This^ide  up." 

Perishable  articles.  Parcels  containing  perishable  articles  shall  be 
marked  "Perishable." 

General  delivery.  The  Department  has  recently  issued  new  and  addi- 
tional instructions  to  postmasters  not  to  allow  the  use  of  the  general  delivery 
to  persons  whose  mail  could  be  otherwise  delivered. 

Special  delivery.  Use  a  special  delivery  stamp  only  on  matter  to  be 
promptly  delivered  on  arrival,  if  you  wish  to  secure  special  care  and  protection 
for  a.  valuable  letter  or  sealed  package,  it  should  be  registered. 

The  money  order  system.  The  money  order  system  is  a  safe,  cheap,  and 
convenient  method  of  sending  money  by  mail.  Application  for  a  money  order 
must  be  made  on  a  form  furnished  for  that  purpose,  and  be  presented  at  the 
money  order  window  of  the  postoffice,  or  one  of  its  stations.  Money  orders 
are  issued  for  any  desired  amount  from  1  cent  to  $100. 

Applications  may  be  made  through  rural  carriers,  who  will  furnish  the 
necessary  forms  and  give  receipts  for  the  amounts. 


THRIFT 

Thrift  means  care,  foresight,  tenderness  for  those  dependent  on  you. 
Better  be  safe  than  sorry. 

Saving  money  is  like  swimming ;  you  just  save,  that's  all.  There  is  no 
patent  way.  You  can  only  do  it  by  spending  less  than  you  earn.  Twice  two 
makes  four,  and  every  little  bit  added  to  what  you  have  makes  just  a  little  bit 
more.  And  once  you  get  the  saving  habit,  you  naturally  find  a  good  bank, 
open  an  account,  and  keep  it  up — that's  all.  It's  not  how  hard  you  work  that 
gets  you  ahead,  but  how  hard  you  save. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  thrift  was  given  by  an  Italian  laborer,  who  said : 
"If  I  get  a  dollar  a  day  and  spend  $1.01,  sometime  I  have  nothing ;  if  I  get  a 
dollar  a  day  and  spend  99  cents,  some  time  I  have  something." 

Make  all  you  can,  save  all  you  can,  give  all  you  can. — John  Wesley. 

Keeping  track  of  the  way  your  money  goes  is  the  first  step  in  thrift. 

Decide  before  you  open  your  pay  envelope  how  much  of  its  contents  you 
will  save. 

Keep  a  budget  of  family  expenses.    ( See  form  for  budget. ) 

THINK  AND  WIN 

If  you  think  you're  beaten,  you  are; 

If  you  think  you  dare  not,  you  don't ; 
If  you'd  like  to  win,  but  think  you  can't 

It's  almost  a  cinch  you  won't. 

If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you're  lost, 

For  out  in  the  world  we  find 
Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will — 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

If  you  think  you're  out-classed,  you  are ; 

You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise; 
You've  got  to  be  sure  yourself 

Before  you  can  win  a  prize. 

Life's  battles  don't  always  go 

To  the  strongest  or  fastest  man, 
But  soon  or  late  the  man  who  wins 

Is  the  man  who  thinks  he  can. 

— McClintock  Magazine. 

From  "Maxims  of  a  Self-made  Man" 

Success  springs  most  often  from  straight  thinking. 

Settle  on  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  then  do  it  right. 

Think  straight  and  you'll  travel  the  straightest  road  to  success. 

Look  ahead.    But  act  now. 

If  you,  my  friend,  would  take  a  pad  and  pencil  and  put  down  all  the  money 
you  have  made  in  the  last  twelve  months  against  what  you  have  spent,  the 
difference  would  show  you  where  you  are  going  and  what  you  are  going  to  be. 

You  mustn't  think  that  just  as  soon  as  you  open  a  bank  account  with  a. 
dollar  or  more  fortune  is  just  around  the  corner. 
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The  plain  fact  is  that  millions  of  people,  with  a  spasm  of  virtue,  start  to 
save  and  get  cold  feet  before  they  arrive  at  the  next  corner. 
Many  a  poor  finish  follows  a  good  start. 

(Jive  me,  every  time,  the  fellow  who  adds  regularly  to  a  small  bank  account. 
You  can  put  greater  dependence  on  him  than  on  the  one  who  isn't  reminded  of 
his  bank  account  until  his  week's  wages  are  all  spent.  He  knows  just  where 
he  is  going  all  the  time. 

It  isn't  the  start  alone  that  makes  a  fortune.    Be  a  bee-liner. 

Anybody  who  is  content  with  what  he  has,  what  he  is,  what  he  is  doing, 
and  the  way  he  is  doing  it,  has  stopped  growing.  He  is  going  down  hill 
instead  of  up.  The  fellow  who  is  always  working  towards  things  that  are  a 
little  out  of  his  reach,  who  is  saving  money  to  give  his  plans  a  lift,  is  the 
kind  of  chap  that  will  get  somewhere. 

Keep  your  money  in  the  bank  until  you  find  an  investment  your  banker  will 
pass  upon  as  sound.  There  are  plenty  of  them.  Be  an  investor,  by  all  means, 
but  a  sensible  one.  You've  hoecl  a  long  row  to  accumulate  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  you've  acquired  character  with  it.  You'll  hoe  a  longer  row  getting  it  back 
if  you  plunge  it  into  an  investment  with  your  eyes  shut. 

If  you  want  to  make  money  you've  got  to  make  up  your  mind  to  three 
things : 

1.  You've  got  to  have  a  strong  will.  If  your  will  power  is  flabby,  give  it 
some  exercise  so  it  will  grow  strong. 

2.  You've  got  to  focus  your  effort  on  the  thing  you  intend  to  do.  Concen- 
trate with  a  bulldog  determination.  That's  where  your  will  power  comes  in. 
And  it's  where  it  gets  its  exercise,  too. 

3.  You've  got  to  fall  in  with  the  idea  that  you  can't  eat  cake  today  and  still 
have  it  tomorrow.  You've  got  to  decide  how  you'll  take  yours,  whether  you 
would  rather  have  a  little  now  or  a  lot  more  later  on.  If  you  choose  a  lot 
more  it  means  some  sacrifice  of  present  enjoyment  for  future  good. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  point  wherever  I  worked  to  look  for  more  to  do 
rather  than  to  see  how  little  I  could  do  and  get  by.  Long  hours  had  no  terror 
for  me. 

From  "Facts  and  Figures" 

It  is  bound  to  be  a  comfort  to  any  man  to  think  that  he  has  been  just  to 
his  fellow-man,  clean  and  decent,  generous  to  his  people;  that  he  has  been 
disposed  to  live  and  let  live. 

But  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  cross  the  river,  there  are  few  of  us  who 
will  not  leave  behind  some  of  the  weaker  ones  who  are  not  prepared  to 
weather  the  storm,  whose  lack  of  health  and  lack  of  ability  and  experience 
render  them  unable  to  compete  with  our  every-day  trials. 

It  is  just  as  much  our  duty  to  provide  for  these  as  to  observe  the  Sabbath, 
or  to  say  our  prayers,  or  to  keep  any  of  the  commandments.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale,  but  if  we  don't  begin  on  a  small  scale  we  are 
not  likely  ever  to  get  anywhere. 

Read  the  lives  of  the  great  men  this  country  has  produced  and  you  will- 
find  that  with  few  exceptions  they  have  come  from  the  lower  walks  of  life. 
They  have  had  their  ups  and  downs,  but  the  thing  you  notice  most  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  saved  and  cultivated  their  gifts.    They  have  added  to  their 
resources,  mental,  moral,  physical,  material. 

No  matter  what  your  business  or  occupation  may  be,  or  how  sincere  and 
honest  you  are,  when  you  meet  an  old  acquaintance,  one  of  the  first  things 
you  will  say  is,  "Well,  how  is  the  world  treating  you,  old  man?"  and  already 
in  your  mind  you  have  sized  him  up.  If  he  is  "seedy,"  you  are  not  quite  as 
glad  to  see  him.    You  may  not  own  up  to  it,  but  it  is  the  truth  just  the  same. 

The  world  likes  people  who  do  things,  who  make  headway.  If  you  "tote 
fair,"  are  kind,  and  are  making  headway,  the  world  is  with  you. 
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Your  Savings — the  Wonders  of  Compound  Interest 

Many  people  never  become  prosperous  simply  because  they  do  not  realize 
or  know  how  money  grows.  They  find  it  hard  to  understand  that  a  dollar  is 
like  an  acorn,  from  which  a  tall  oak  can  grow.  If  you  plant  it  right  and  leave 
it  alone  the  results  are  sometimes  amazing.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  bringing  about  these  results  as  compound  interest.  When 
Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "Money  can  beget  money,  and  its  offspring  can  beget 
more,"  he  was  only  telling  what  compound  interest  does.  What  might  be 
called  the  arithmetic  of  steady  savings  makes  up  a  chapter  of  investment  that 
every  man  and  woman  should  know  about. 

First  of  all,  let  us  find  out  just  what  interest  is.  If  you  have  ever  had  to 
borrow  money  at  a  bank,  or  from  a  hard-hearted  individual,  you  will  know 
from  costly  experience  what  it  is.  Technically,  interest  is  the  charge  made 
for  the  use  of  money.  It  is  like  the  rent  paid  for  a  house.  If  you  borrow 
money  from  any  one,  you  pay  him  interest ;  if  you  deposit  money  in  a  savings 
bank,  the  bank  pays  you  interest.  In  both  of  these  instances  the  money  has 
been  put  out  to  work  and  has  earned  more  money.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
interest,  simple  and  compound.  Compound  interest  enters  largely  into  the 
whole  range  of  savings  and  into  the  question  of  how  to  increase  them. 

Simple  interest  is  the  interest  on  the  principal  only.  Take  the  sum  of  $100 
deposited  in  a  bank  that  computes  interest  semiannually  (twice  a  year).  The 
rate  is  six  per  cent.  This  means  that  every  six  months  the  deposit  would 
earn  three  dollars.  At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  you  would  have  $109. 
The  working  principal  has  not  increased  at  all. 

Now,  take  the  same  sum  and  put  it  out  at  compound  interest  at  the  same 
rate.  In  six  months  it  would  earn  three  dollars,  and  there  would  be  a  total 
of  $103,  but  from  this  time  on  the  interest  would  be  added  to  the  principal  and 
become  part  of  it.  Instead  of  having  $100  at  work,  you  would  have  $103.  For 
the  next  six  months  the  interest  would  be  $3.09,  making  the  principal  for  the 
following  interest  period  $106.09. 

Thus,  with  each  interest  date,  the  working  principal  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  interest  earned.  Your  principal,  in  other  words,  is  like  a 
rolling  snow-ball  that  gets  bigger  all  the  time. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  compound  interest.  Two  illustrations  may  best 
explain  them.  One  dollar  deposited  in  a  savings  bank  that  pays  four  per  cent 
will  amount  to  $2.19  in  twenty  years.  This  is  simple  compound  interest.  One 
dollar,  deposited  every  year  for  twenty  years  in  the  same  bank  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest,  will  become  $30.97.  This  is  progressive  compound  interest. 
If  you  put  just  one  dollar  in  the  bank  at  Christmas  for  your  baby  and  keep  it 
up  till  he  is  twenty  years  old,  he  will  have  a  Christmas  present  of  $30.97. 

To  get  the  full  results  of  compound  interest,  not  only  must  you  begin  to 
save,  but  you  must  keep  steadily  at  it.  When  we  see  the  effects  of  progressive 
saving,  we  find  out  just  how  valuable  it  is  to  get  the  thrift  habit. 

Nearly  everybody  can  save  five  cents  a  day.  This  amount  saved  each  day 
($1.50  a  month)  and  deposited  in  a  savings  bank  that  pays  four  per  cent 
interest  will  amount  to  $182.50  in  ten  years.  It  will  earn  $40.06  interest, 
making  its  total  value  at  the  end  of  that  time  $225.56,  rather  a  surprising 
result  of  the  setting  aside  of  a  single  carfare  every  day. 

Take  ten  cents  a  day,  which  means  a  deposit  of  three  dollars  every  month, 
and  put  it  through  the  same  process.  In  ten  years  you  will  have  saved  $365, 
which  will  have  earned  $80.36,  making  a  total  of  $445.36.  This  is  the  result 
of  saving  just  one  dime  a  day.  As  you  increase  the  sum  saved  each  day  the 
value  of  steady  saving  is  clearly  seen. 

Fifteen  cents  a  day,  or  $4.50  saved  each  month  and  compounded  will  amount 
to  $668.18  in  ten  years.    Of  this  sum,  $120.68  is  interest  earned. 
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Twenty  cents  a  day,  or  $6  a  month,  will  amount  to  $800.99,  of  which  $160.99 
is  interest. 

If  you  are  able  to  put  aside  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  or  $7.50  a  month,  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  you  will  find  $1,113.75  to  your  credit.  If  you  are  able  to 
make  the  daily  saying  thirty  cents,  or  $9  a  month,  you  will  be  worth  $1,336.59, 
of  which  $322.16  is  interest,  while  fifty  cents  a  day,  or  $15  a  month,  will 
amount  to  $2,227.73,  of  which  $402.73  is  interest.  Forty  cents  a  day.  or  $12 
a  month,  will  roll  up  the  tidy  sum  of  $1,782.16. 

Looking  at  the  saving  of  a  dollar  a  week  from  a  different  angle,  you  find 
that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  every  one  of  the  fifty-two  dollars  that  you  had  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  had  increased  about  fifty-eight  times. 

It  has  been  figured  out  that  a  man  who  has  deposited  five  dollars  a  week, 
every  week,  in  a  savings  bank  that  pays  four  per  cent  can  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  draw  out  six  dollars  a  week  and  still  leave  his  wife  at  his  death 
all  the  money  that  he  had  originally  deposited. 

If  a  man  or  woman  is  able  to  save  a  dollar  a  day  the  results  are  big.  This 
amount,  put  into  a  savings  bank  that  pays  four  per  cent,  will  amount  to 
$1,967.98  in  principal  and  interest  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  $4,455.74  at 
the  end  of  ten  years. 


How  Addition  Works  With  a  Weekly  Savings  Deposit 

(Four  per  cent  interest,  compounded  semiannually.) 


$1  Per 

$2  Per 

$3  Per 

$/,  Per 

$5  Per 

$8  Per 

$10  Per 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

1  year   

$  52.52 

$105.04 

$157.56 

$  210.08 

$  262.60 

$  420.16 

$  525.20 

2  years 

107.16 

214.32 

321.48 

428.64 

535.80 

857.28 

1,071.60 

3  years  ... 

164.00 

328.00 

492.00 

656.00 

820.00 

1,312.00 

1,640.00 

4  years  

223.14 

446.28 

669.42 

892.56 

1,115.70 

1,785.12 

2,231.40 

.5  years 

284.67 

569.34 

854.01 

1,138.68 

1,423.35 

2,277.36 

2,846.70 

CIVICS 

1.  Public  School  System: 

How  is  the  State  Board  of  Education  chosen? 

How  are  the  county  boards  chosen? 

How  much  control  has  the  state  over  district  schools? 

How  is  the  school  system  financed? 

What  are  the  requirements  and  salaries  of  teachers? 

Who  selects  the  teachers? 

Does  North  Carolina  have  free  text-books? 

What  is  the  compulsory  education  law? 

What  is  North  Carolina's  percentage  of  illiteracy?   White?  Colored? 
How  can  your  vote  help  school  conditions? 

2.  What  is  North  Carolina  Doing  for  Her  Children? 

What  is  the  North  Carolina  Child  Welfare  Commission?    Of  whom  com- 
posed? 

Explain  state  law  establishing  Child  Welfare  Department. 

Who  cares  for  delinquent  and  dependent  children  in  your  county? 

What  is  the  Child  Labor  Law? 

What  institutions  has  North  Carolina  to  care  for  delinquent,  defective,., 
and  dependent  children  and  adults? 

3.  County  Government: 

What  makes  up  a  county? 

What  are  the  three  divisions  of  county  government? 
Illustrate  with  some  one  county. 
What  are  the  duties  of  the  county  commissioners? 
What  are  the  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education? 
Who  is  the  chief  executive  officer  in  the  county? 
What  are  the  duties  of  the  sheriff? 

How  are  the  judges  holding  courts  chosen?    What  are  their  duties? 

What  are  the  two  kinds  of  juries  and  the  duties  of  each? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  coroner? 

Is  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  a  court  of  record? 

What  other  county  officers  are  there? 

4.  State  Legislature  and  Governor: 

How  often  does  the  Legislature  meet?    Of  whom  composed?    How  does 

it  function?    Name  important  committee. 
How  much  control  has  Governor  over  Legislature? 
Name  two  branches  of  Legislature  and  presiding  officers. 
How  can  a  bill  be  presented  and  passed? 

The  Governor:  What  are  his  duties,  powers,  and  term  of  office? 

Can  he  succeed  himself?    How  is  he  elected?    How  removed? 

The  Legislators :  What  are  the  powers,  duties,  salaries,  and  terms  of 
the  Representatives?  Of  the  Senators?  How  elected?  How  re- 
moved. 

5.  State  Constitution: 

What  rights  are  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina? 

How  was  the  Constitution  made,  and  how  may  it  be  changed? 

How  may  a  new  Constitution  be  obtained?    What  is  the  date  of  our 

present  Constitution? 
How  many  Constitutions  has  North  Carolina  had  since  it  became  a 

State? 
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6.  Health  and  Social  Hygiene: 

Outline  health  system  of  North  Carolina. 

Who  compose  State  Board  of  Health?    How  elected,  and  for  how  long? 
Who  compose  county  hoard  of  health?    How  elected,  and  for  how  long? 
Has  every  county  a  health  officer?    Has  your  county? 
State  Health  Officer:  His  duties,  powers,  salary,  and  term  of  office? 

Who  compose  his  staff? 
Has  North  Carolina  birth  and  death  registration? 
Has  North  Carolina  prison  and  jail  inspectors? 
Has  North  Carolina  school  inspection? 
Has  North  Carolina  factory  inspection? 

Are  there  any  State  laws  to  check  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases? 

Has  North  Carolina  any  State  Hospitals  or  detention  homes  for  these 
diseases? 

Is  there  a  sanitary  rest  room  in  the  county-seat  of  your  county  for  the 

county  women  and  children? 
Has  North  Carolina  food,  milk,  and  water  inspection? 
What  are  some  of  the  big  aids  to  health  offered  by  the  State  and  county? 
How  may  we  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease? 

7.  Taxation: 

What  is  the  State  Tax  Commission?    Its  powers  and  duties? 
Name  various  State  taxes. 

How  does  North  Carolina's  tax  rate  compare  with  that  of  other  states? 
Who  has  power  to  levy  county  taxes?    Who  collects  them? 
What  is  your  city  tax?    Illustrate  with  some  city.    Who  collects  it? 
Can  your  city  increase  its  rate  of  taxation?    If  not,  why  not,  and  how 

may  this  matter  be  remedied? 
What  is  poll  tax?    For  what  is  it  used? 

8.  Political  Parties: 

What  is  meant  by  Government,  by  political  parties? 

How  are  candidates  chosen? 

WThat  are  conventions  and  what  are  primaries? 

9.  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Cabinet: 

Name  two  branches  of  Congress.    Of  whom  composed? 

How  many  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  your  State,  their  duties, 

powers,  salaries,  and  terms  of  office?    How  chosen? 
Records. 

State  duties  and  powers  of  President ;  salary ;  term  of  office.  How 
chosen  ? 

The  cabinet :  Name  departments.    Name  cabinet  officers,  duties,  powers, 
salaries,  and  terms  of  office. 

10.  The  Judiciary  System,  National,  State,  and  Local: 

What  is  Supreme  Court  of  United  States?    Of  whom  composed? 

How  chosen?    Salaries,  terms  of  office,  duties,  and  powers. 

What,  and  of  whom  composed,  and  how  chosen,  is  the  Court  of  Appeals? 

U.  S.  District  Court?    The  Court  of  Claims? 
Explain  the  State  judiciary  system,  covering  Supreme  Court.  Who 

compose  these  courts?    How  chosen,  duties,  powers,  salaries,  and 

terms  of  office? 
If  a  public  officer  is  impeached,  before  whom  is  he  tried? 
What  are  the  justice  of  the  peace  courts? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  grand  jury  and  of  the  petit  jury  in  the 
U.  S.  District  Courts? 
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11.  Information  the  United  States  Government  Offers,  Washington,  D.  C: 

For  the  farmer — Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  the  working  man — the  Department  of  Labor. 

For  the  woman  in  her  home — Office  of  Home  Economics. 

The  mother  and  baby — Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor. 

The  immigrant — Department  of  Labor. 

The  negro — Bureau  of  Education. 

For  girls  and  boys — Bureau  of  Education. 

12.  Similar  Information  From  the  State,  Raleigh,  N.  C: 

For  the  farmer — State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
For  the  working  man — State  Department  of  Labor. 
For  the  woman  in  her  home — State  Board  of  Health. 

Public  School  System 
Q.  How  is  the  State  Board  of  Education  chosen? 

A.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Audi- 
tor, Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Attorney-General  constitute  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Q.  How  is  the  county  board  of  education  chosen? 

A.  The  county  board  of  education  consists  of  three  or  more  members  elected 
by  the  General  Assembly  from  those  nominated  at  the  party  primaries  or  con- 
ventions by  the  political  parties  of  the  State. 

Q.  How  much  control  has  the  State  over  district  schools? 

A.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and  the  educa- 
tional fund  of  the  State ;  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of  said  board  may 
be  altered  and  amended  or  repealed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Q.  How  is  the  school  system  financed? 

A.  1.  County  Teachers'  Salary  Tax :  The  county  levies  a  special  tax  for 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  for  six  months.  After  levying 
this  maximum  rate,  any  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
out  of  the  State  Public  School  Fund. 

2.  Building  and  Incidental  Tax :  A  special  tax  may  be  levied  for  building 
and  incidental  expenses.  Out  of  this  fund  are  appropriated  sums  for  certain 
salaries,  for  teachers'  training,  for  school  extension  work,  for  buildings  and 
incidentals. 

3.  Special  Tax  Districts :  Special  taxes  may  be  levied  for  supplementing 
teachers'  salaries,  for  prolonging  the  school  term,  for  additional  building  and 
incidental  expenses,  and  bond  tax. 

4.  Poll  tax  is  added  to  the  building  and  incidental  fund. 
Q.  Who  selects  teachers? 

A.  The  school  committee,  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  education,  has 
authority  to  employ  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

Q.  Does  North  Carolina  have  free  text-books? 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  Compulsory  Education  Law? 

A.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  a  child  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school 
continuously  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  which  the  public  school  shall  be 
in  session. 
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Q.  What  are  the  requirements  and  salaries  of  teachers? 
A.  Kind  of  teachers'  certificates  held  : 

Monthly  Salary 

No  expe- 

1.  Primary.  Grammar,  or  Higb  School :  Hence  1  yr.  2  yrs.  3  yrs.  byrs. 

a.  Graduate  of  a  college   $100    $105    $110    $120  $133.33 

J).  Graduate  of  normal  school  or  3  years 

standard  college  credit   90       95     100     105  110 

c.  Based  on  2  years  college  credit  or  by 

examination    S5       90       95     100  105 

2.  Elementary : 

a.  Equivalent  one  college  year   75       SO       85       90  95 

b.  Without  college  training   65       70       75       SO  85 

Lower  Certificates  Monthly  Salary 

3.  Temporary   '.   $G0 

4.  Provisional  A    55 

5.  Provisional  B    50 

6.  Second  grade    45 

Q.  How  can  your  vote  help  school  conditions? 

A.  If  you  have  not  a  consolidated  school  in  your  district,  work  for  that. 
Q.  What  is  North  Carolina's  percentage  of  illiteracy? 

A.  All  illiterates,  13.1  per  cent ;  native  white  illiterates,  8.2  per  cent ;  negro 
illiterates,  24.5  per  cent.  (In  the  Federal  Census,  illiteracy  means  "unable 
to  write.") 

Number  of  illiterates,  10  years  old  and  over,  241,445.  Of  this  number, 
104.643  are  native  whites,  of  native  parentage ;  171  are  of  foreign  mixed  parent- 
age, and  474  are  of  foreign  birth.    The  number  of  illiterate  negroes  is  133.516. 


What  North  Carolina  is  Doing  for  Her  Children 

Q.  What  is  the  State  Child  Welfare  Commission? 

The  State  Child  Welfare  Commission  is  composed  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare,  who  serve  without  additional  pay.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
commission  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance 
Law  and  Child  Labor  Act,  the  act  to  compel  all  persons  and  corporations 
engaged  in  manufacturing  or  other  business  enterprises  where  male  and  female 
employees  are  employed  to  provide  separate  and  distinct  toilets,  and  the  act 
to  require  employers  of  female  employees  to  provide  seats  therefor. 

Q.  Explain  State  law  establishing  a  Child  Welfare  Department. 

A.  In  creating  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  the  law  makes 
it  obligatory  that  this  department  study  and  promote  the  welfare  of  dependent 
and  delinquent  children,  supervise  either  directly  or  through  a  bureau  the 
placing  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  defective  children,  and  inspect  and  license 
all  State  and  private  child-caring  institutions,  maternity  homes,  and  other 
organizations  receiving  or  placing  dependent  children. 

To  undertake  this  work,  a  special  division  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  has  been  created,  called  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

The  laws  for  the  protection  and  supervision  of  dependent  and  neglected 
childhood  are  human  and  essential,  and  a  central  bureau  or  division  to  see 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  necessary. 

The  duty  of  society  toward  the  dependent  or  defective  child  is  not  discharged 
when  the  child  is  given  institutional  care ;  there  must  be  some  one  with  expert 
knowledge  responsible  for  seeing  that  institutions  are  conducted  along  certain 
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recognized  lines  of  standards  and  principles.  Moreover,  there  are  always  to 
be  found  individuals  and  organizations  who  will  exploit  childhood  unless  they 
are  held  in  check  by  law  and  authority. 

Q.  Who  cares  for  delinquent  and  dependent  children  in  your  county? 

A.  The  law  requires  that  in  every  county  of  the  State  there  shall  be  a 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  a  county  board  of  public  welfare,  and  a 
juvenile  court. 

Q.  What  does  the  Child  Labor  Law  forbid  as  to  the  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  years,  and  those  under  sixteen  years  of  age? 

A.  Sec.  5.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  any  mill,  factory,  cannery, 
workshop,  manufacturing  establishment,  laundry,  bakery,  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, office,  hotel,  restaurant,  barber  shop,  bootblack  stand,  public  stable, 
garage,  place  of  amusement,  brick  yard,  a  lumber  yard,  or  any  messenger  or 
delivery  service,  except  in  cases  and  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mission hereinafter  created :  Provided,  the  employment  in  these  sections 
enumerated  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  bona  fide  boys'  and  girls'  canning 
clubs  recognized  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  this  State;  and  such 
canning  clubs  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  6.  No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  or  per- 
mitted to  work,  at  night  in  any  of  the  places  or  occupations  referred  to  in 
section  five  of  this  act,  between  the  hours  of  nine  p.  m.  and  six  a.  m.,  and  no 
person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in 
or  about  or  in  connection  with  any  quarry  or  mine. 

Q.  What  institutions  has  North  Carolina  for  delinquent,  dependent,  and 
defective  children  and  adults? 

A.  Jackson  Training  School,  Concord,  for  the  training  and  care  of  delinquent 
white  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Samarcand  Manor,  Samarcand,  Moore 
County,  for  training  and  care  of  delinquent  white  girls.  Caswell  Training 
School,  Kinston,  for  care  of  mentally  defective  white  children  from  six  to 
twenty-one  and  women  to  thirty.  School  for  the  Deaf,  White,  Morganton; 
School  for  Blind,  White,  Raleigh ;  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf,  Colored,  Raleigh ; 
Institution  for  Crippled  Children,  Gastonia. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  twenty-six  institutions  supported  by  religious 
and  other  agencies  for  the  care  and  training  of  dependent  and  delinquent 
women  and  children. 

For  details,  write  for  bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare— Vol.  No.  3,  Third  Quarter,  1920,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Also, 
Vol.  4,  Fourth  Quarter. 

For  adults  there  are  county  homes  in  every  county  for  dependents,  and  three 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  two  for  white  patients,  at  Morganton  and  Raleigh, 
and  one  for  colored,  at  Goldsboro. 

Social  agencies  promoting  child  welfare: 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Division  Child  Welfare, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Bureau  Infant  Hygiene,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
School  of  Public  Welfare,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  No.  1  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  headquarters  National  Council,  The  Fifth  Avenue 
Building,  New  York. 

American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
National  Association  of  Travelers'  Aid  Societies,  25  W.  43d  St.,  New  York. 
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Child's  Health  Organization  of  America,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York. 
National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 


A  Well  Baby's  Daily  Program 

3-hour  4-hour 
feeding  intervals    feeding  intervals 

Early  morning  nursing   8:30  0:00  a.  m. 

Plays  in  crib  or  pen     6  :00  a.  m.  6:30-9  :30 

Takes  fruit  juice  (after  3  months)  !   6:30-  8:30  9:30 

Bath   8 :30  9  :30  p.  m. 

Mid-morning  nursing   9  :00  10  :00 

Long  nap,  outdoors,  if  possible   9  :30-12  :00  10 :30-2  :00 

Midday  nursing  12  :00  2  :00 

Short  nap,  outdoors,  if  possible   1:00-  2:30  2:00-3:30 

Mid-afternoon  nursing   3  :00  p.  m. 

Awake,  outdoors  in  suitable  weather   3  :30-  5  :30  3  :30 

Undressed  and  rubbed,  clothes  changed   5:30 

Bed-time  nursing  and  put  to  sleep   6  :30  p.  m. 

Night  nursing  10  :00  or  later 

Unbroken  sleep  until  morning. 


This  program  is  taken  from  a  helpful  little  bulletin  called  "The  Care  of  the 
Baby,"  sent  out  free  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Another  excellent  bulletin  is  "Hints  to  North  Carolina  Mothers  Who  Want 
Better  Babies,"  Bulletin  201,  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Also  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  may  be  had  a  table 
showing  what  the  heights  and  weights  of  children  should  be. 

Q.  What  do  growing  children  need? 

A.  (Dodger  No.  10,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.) 


County  Government 

Q.  What  makes  up  a  county? 

A.  A  county  is  a  subdivision  of  the  State  with  certain  powers  of  government* 
conferred  on  a  board  of  commissioners  by  the  Legislature,  such  as  authority 
to  issue  bonds  and  build  roads,  bridges,  and  county  institutions. 

Q.  What  are  the  three  divisions  of  county  government?  Illustrate  with 
some  one  county. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  county  commissioners? 

A.  Chiefly  to  manage  the  finances  and  business  of  the  county. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education? 

A.  The  county  school  board  is  a  separate  and  distinct  elective  body  of  three 
men,  who  have  charge  of  our  school  system,  assisted  by  a  superintendent  of 
county  schools  who  is  appointed  by  the  school  board. 

Q.  Who  is  the  chief  executive  officer  in  the  county? 

A.  The  sheriff. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  sheriff? 

A.  Serve  all  papers  in  civil  and  criminal  actions  pending  in  the  Superior 
Court.  Serve  executions  and  other  processes  issuing  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  or  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  To  see  that  all  laws  are 
enforced  in  the  county. 
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Q.  How  are  the  judges  holding  courts  chosen,  and  what  are  their  duties? 

A.  By  election  by  the  people.  They  hold  office  for  eight  years  at  a  time. 
Their  duties  are  to  try  all  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  which  come  before 
them  on  appeal,  either  from  the  magistrates,  the  city  police  court,  or  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  and  all  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  originally  start  in 
the  Superior  Court.  All  civil  matters  involving  more  than  $200  must  be 
started  in  the  Superior  Court ;  amounts  less  than  this  can  be  sued  for  before 
a  magistrate. 

In  addition  to  the  judge  of  our  Superior  Court,  we  have  a  judge  of  the 
city  juvenile  court  and  a  judge  of  the  county  juvenile  court.  The  clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  the  judge  of  the  county  juvenile 
court.  In  this  court  all  cases  where  the  parties  are  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  come  for  a  hearing.  All  children  whose  custody  is  in  dispute  and  all 
neglected  children  of  the  county  are  in  charge  of  this  court. 

Q.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  juries  and  the  duties  of  each? 

A.  The  grand  jury  and  the  petit  jury.  The  grand  jury,  composed  of  eighteen 
men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  on  all  indictments  and  either  find  true  bills  or 
not  true  bills.  The  petit  jury  is  composed  of  twelve  men,  and  they  try  all 
cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  and  pass  on  the  facts  only  in  the  case.  The 
judge  rules  on  questions  of  law. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  coroner? 

A.  The  coroner's  duty  is  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  all  suspicious  or 
unknown  causes  of  death.  And  at  times,  in  case  suit  is  brought  against  the 
sheriff,  to  serve  papers  on  the  sheriff. 

Q.  Is  the  clerk  of  Superior  Court  a  court  of  record? 

A.  The  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  is  a  court  of  record,  having  a  seal.  In 
this  office  is  kept  a  record  of  all  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  that  are  tried 
in  the  Superior  Courts.  All  wills  are  probated  and  recorded  in  this  office. 
Division  of  lands,  by  order  of  court,  between  heirs,  is  kept  in  this  office. 
Record  of  appointment  of  all  guardians  and  administrators  are  kept  in  this 
office. 

Q.  What  other  county  officers  are  there? 

A.  Besides  the  board  of  commissioners,  sheriff,  and  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court,  we  have  a  treasurer,  register  of  deeds,  tax  collector,  and  county  auditor. 

State  Legislature  and  Governor 

Q.  How  often  does  the  Legislature  meet? 

A.  In  January  of  each  odd  year— every  two  years. 

Q.  Of  whom  composed? 

A.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Q.  How  does  it  function? 

A.  A  bill  must  pass  both  houses  before  it  can  become  a  law. 
Q.  Name  important  committee. 

A.  One  important  committee  is  the  Committee  on  Education. 
Q.  How  much  control  has  Governor  over  the  Legislature? 
A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Name  two  branches  of  Legislature  and  presiding  officers. 

A.  Senate,  Lieutenant  Governor;  House  of  Representatives,  Speaker. 

Q.  How  can  a  bill  be  presented  and  passed? 

A.  The  name  of  a  bill  is  read  in  the  House  either  by  the  man  introducing 
it,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  by  direction  of  some  one  interested  in  it,  and 
then  it  is  referred  to  some  committee  either  by  the  motion  of  some  one  or  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House ;  afterwards  the  committee  reports  "favorably"  or 
"unfavorably"  on  the  bill  and  it  is  placed  on  a  calendar  in  the  order  in  which 
introduced,  and  it  is  thus  brought  before  the  House  for  a  vote. 
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Q.  Who  are  your  Representatives  and  Senator? 
A  

Q.  The  Governor:  What  are  his  duties,  powers  and  term  of  office? 

A.  His  duties  are  to  send  messages  to  the  Legislature  whenever  It  meets  ; 
act  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  State;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  make  certain  official  appointments. 
He  has  the  power  to  pardon  people  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature.    His  term  of  office  is  four  years. 

Q.  Can  he  succeed  himself? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  is  he  elected? 

A.  By  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Q.  How  removed  V 

A.  By  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  or  by  the  General  Assembly  when 
convicted  of  crime  in  office. 

Q.  The  Legislators:  What  are  their  powers,  duties,  salaries,  and  terms? 

A.  The  Legislature  can  pass  any  law  the  passage  of  which  is  not  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  of  this  State  or  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  duties  of  legislators  are  to  attend  all  roll  calls,  committee  meetings,  and 
vote  according  to  their  best  judgment  on  everything  that  comes  up.  Their 
salaries  amount  to  $4  per  day  and  mileage  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days,  except  that  the  Governor  may  call  an  extra  session  of  not  more  than 
twenty  days,  and  the  term  is  two  years.  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
practically  the  same  powers,  duties,  salaries,  and  terms. 

Q.  How  elected? 

A.  By  a  popular  vote,  either  of  a  county  or  district. 
Q.  How  removed? 

A.  By  expiration  of  the  term,  or  they  may  be  expelled  by  their  own  house 
on  account  of  misconduct. 

State  Constitution 

Q.  What  rights  are  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina? 
A.  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  is  called  the  "Declaration  of  Rights,"  and 
has  the  following  rights  guaranteed :  . 

a.  Life. 

b.  Liberty. 

c.  The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  our  own  labor. 

d.  The  pursuit  of  happiness. 

e.  The  people  are  the  source  of  political  power  and  government. 

f.  The  people  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  internal  government  of  this 
State. 

g.  Laws  cannot  be  suspended  except  by  the  Legislature. 

h.  Freedom  of  elections. 

i.  In  criminal  prosecutions  a  man  has  the  right  to  be  informed  of  the  accusa- 
tion against  him. 

j.  In  criminal  prosecutions  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  confronted  by  his 

accusers. 

k.  In  criminal  prosecutions  every  man  has  a  right  to  counsel. 
1.  No  man  can  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself  in  criminal 
actions. 

m.  No  man,  in  a  criminal  action,  can  be  made  to  pay  the  witness  fees  in  his 
defense  unless  he  is  found  guilty. 

n.  No  person  can  be  compelled  to  answer  a  criminal  charge  except  upon 
indictment,  presentment,  or  impeachment. 
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o.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  a  crime  except  upon  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  men  in  open  court. 

p.  No  person  shall  be  required  to  give  excessive  bail. 

q.  No  person  shall  be  required  to  pay  an  excessive  fine. 

r.  No  person  shall  be  punished  by  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

s.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  unless  he  has  committed  fraud. 

t.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property  but  by  the 
law  of  the  land.   This  was  taken  from  the  Magna  Charta. 

u.  Trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed  to  settle  disputes  over  property. 

v.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed. 

w.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
x.  There  shall  be  no  property  qualification  for  voters. 

y.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  except  by  a  vote  of  the  people  or  by  consent  of 
their  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly. 

z.  Every  person  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  This  does  not 
mean  "concealed  weapons." 

a.  People  have  a  right  to  assemble  and  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

b.  Freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed. 

c.  No  ex  >post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

d.  The  courts  shall  be  open  to  all  people  for  redress  of  injuries  to  lands, 
person,  or  reputation. 

e.  No  soldier  shall  in  times  of  peace  be  quartered  in  a  private  home  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  in  times  of  war  only  in  a  manner  prescribed 
by  law. 

Q.  How  was  the  Constitution  made? 
A.  By  a  convention  in  1868. 
Q.  How  may  it  be  changed? 

A.  By  an  amendment  being  voted  by  a  three-fifths  majority  of  each  house 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  then  by  having  the  proposition  carried  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  next  general  election.  That  is,  it  must  be 
carried  by  both  the  General  Assembly  and  the  people. 

Q.  How  may  a  new  Constitution  be  obtained? 

A.  Two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the  General  Assembly  must  vote  in  favor  of 
a  Convention ;  then  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  general 
election,  and  if  the  people  vote,  a  majority,  in  favor  of  same,  then  the  General 
Assembly  will  call  the  Convention. 

Q.  How  many  constitutions  has  North  Carolina  had  since  it  became  a  State? 

A.  The  first  Constitution  was  adopted  in  convention  in  1776;  this  Constitu- 
tion was  amended  in  1835.  A  new  Constitution  was  drafted  in  convention  in 
1868.  This  Constitution  was  amended  in  1875,  1900,  1916,  1918,  and  again 
in  1920. 

Health  and  Social  Hygiene 

Q.  Outline  of  health  system  of  North  Carolina? 

A.  Board  of  Health :  the  board  proper  and  the  executive  staff. 

Q.  Bureaus  of  executive  staff? 

A.  1.  County  Health  Work — To  interest  county  authorities  in  providing 
efficient  county  health  departments  and  to  advise  and  assist  such  departments. 

2.  Vital  Statistics — To  secure  accurate  and  official  certificates  for  every  birth 
and  death.  Keep  exact  vital  record,  comparative  conditions  of  all  parts  of  the 
State  with  reference  to  sexes,  races,  ages,  and  diseases. 

3.  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools — To  interest  school  authorities  and  teachers 
in  health  of  pupils.  To  secure  physical  examination  of  school  children;  to 
have  those  with  serious  defects  treated. 
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4.  Infant  Hygiene — To  educate  mothers  with  respect  to  better  care  for 
babies. 

5.  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene — Examination  of  water  supplies,  sputa  for 
tuberculosis,  blood  for  typhoid,  blood  for  malaria,  swabs  for  diphtheria,  and 
other  disease  specimens.  Produce  and  distribute  diphtheria  antitoxin,  small- 
pox and  typhoid  vaccine.    Give  the  Pasteur  treatment. 

6.  Bureau  for  Venereal  Diseases — Bring  out  better  understanding  of  sex 
hygiene.  To  decrease  the  sources  of  venereal  diseases  by  elmination  of  clandes- 
tine prostitution  and  curing  persons  infected. 

7.  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis — Manages  State  Sanatorium.  Secures  reports 
of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  State  and  supplies  patients  with  appropriate 
advice.  Interests  the  profession  and  public  in  the  better  care  of  those  cases. 
Advises  counties  as  to  the  local  care  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

8.  Bureau  of  Epidemiology — To  secure  reports  of  all  contagious  diseases. 
To  direct  control  of  contagions.    To  take  charge  of  epidemics. 

Q.  Who  compose  State  Board  of  Health?  Term? 

A.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  composed  of  four  members  chosen  by  the 
State  Medical  Society  and  five  others  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  term 
of  office  is  six  years. 

Q.  Who  compose  the  County  Board  of  Health?  Term? 

A.  The  County  Board  of  Health  is  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  the  Superintendent  of  County  Schools,  the  Mayor  of 
the  capital  town,  and  two  physicians  appointed  by  the  above  members  of  the 
board.   The  executive  officer  is  the  health  officer.   The  term  is  two  years. 

Q.  Has  every  county  a  health  officer? 

A.  No. 

Q.  State  Health  Officer:  chief  executive  of  the  Board  of  Health— Duties? 
A.  Public  health  law  enforcement. 
Determination  "of  health  policies. 
Obtaining  legislative  adoption  of  policies. 
Selection  of  an  executive  staff. 

Supervision  and  coordination  of  the  special  bureaus. 
Take  care  of  general  problems  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  educational  work  and  accounting — public  funds. 
Selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Term  six  years. 

Staff :  chiefs  of  various  bureaus. 

Salary :  not  more  than  $3,000  with  traveling  and  hotel  expenses. 
Q.  Has  North  Carolina  birth  and  death  registration? 

A.  The  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  secures  official  certificates  for  every  birth 
and  death. 

Q.  Has  North  Carolina  school  inspection? 

A.  Yes.  The  Bureau  of  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools  of  the  Board  of 
Health  has  charge  of  this. 

Q.  Has  North  Carolina  factory  inspection? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  North  Carolina  prison  and  jail  inspection? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  State  laws  to  check  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
disease? 

A.  Yes.  All  physicians  and  executive  officers  of  every  private  or  public 
institution  for  the  treatment  of  disease  shall  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Tubercu- 
losis the  names  and  other  particulars  of  all  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 
The  bureau  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  in  this  State  known  to  be 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and  shall  maintain  a  correspondence  school  with 
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those  of  the  State's  tuberculous  population  and  advise  them  as  to  the  methods 
for  obtaining  cures  and  as  to  the  methods  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Special  precautions  are  taken  in  prisons  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

There  is  an  act  for  the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases.  Such  diseases  must 
be  reported.  Health  officers  are  directed  to  make  examination  of  persons 
reasonably  suspected  and  to  require  persons  infected  to  report  for  treatment 
and  to  continue  treatment  until  cured.  If  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  such  persons  may  be  isolated  or  quarantined. 

Q.  Has  North  Carolina  any  State  Hospitals  or  dentention  homes  for  these 
diseases? 

A.  There  is  the  North  Carolina  Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tubercu- 
losis. Any  city  or  town  or  county  in  North  Carolina  may  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  any  of  its  tuberculous  residents  at  this  sanatorium. 

Any  county  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  the  power  and  authority 
to  establish  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  tuberculous  persons  if  it  is  the  will  of 
the  voters  that  bonds  be  issued.  A  special  tax  shall  be  levied  to  pay  interest 
on  bonds  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  bonds  at  maturity.  A  special 
tax  may  be  levied  to  be  used  as  a  maintenance  fund. 

There  is  also  a  provision  whereby  any  county  may  have  a  clinic  for  the  treat- 
ment of  venereal  diseases. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sanitary  rest  room  in  the  county-seat  of  your  county  for  the 
county  women  and  children? 

A  

Q.  Has  North  Carolina  food,  milk  and  water  inspection? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  North  Carolina  sanitary  inspection? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  big  aids  to  health  offered  by  the  State  and  county? 
A.  Tbe  clinics  in  various  counties : 

Tonsil  and  adenoid. 

Dental. 

Venereal  diseases. 
Free  vaccination. 
Free  typhoid  vaccine. 
Diphtheria  antitoxin. 

Pamphlets  on  treatment  of  tuberculosis  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Tubercu- 
losis of  North  Carolina. 
Pamphlets  on  the  true  facts  of  sex  and  venereal  diseases. 

Q.  How  may  we  help  in  preventing  the  spreading  of  diseases? 

A.  It  is  by  law  the  duty  of  every  parent,  guardian,  or  householder  to  report 
any  contagious  disease  in  the  household.  If  your  neighbors  are  not  doing 
this  it  is  your  duty  to  report  such  cases  in  the  families  of  neighbors  as  well 
as  your  own,  and  so  protect  yourself  and  others  from  sickness. 

Contagious  or  infectious  diseases  to^  be  reported :  Whooping  cough,  measles, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  infantile  paralysis,  typhoid  fever,  typhus 
fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  Bubonic  plague,  yellow  fever. 

Taxation 

Q.  Name  various  State  taxes. 

A.  1.  Inheritance  tax :  levied  on  property  conveyed  by  will. 

2.  Income  tax :  levied  upon  income,  whether  for  wages  or  salary  or  profits 

for  business. 

3.  Corporation  tax :  levied  on  private  corporation. 
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4.  Franchise  tax ;  levied  on  privilege  granted  by  the  government. 

5.  The  poll  tax  :  levied  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  State  over  21 

and  under  50  years  of  age  who  is  not  exempt  on  account  of  poverty 
or  infirmity. 

6.  Taxes  on  trades  and  professions. 

7.  License  taxes. 

Q.  How  does  North  Carolina's  tax  rate  compare  with  that  of  other  States? 
A.  North  Carolina's  tax  rate  is  the  lowest  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Q.  Who  has  power  to  levy  county  taxes? 

A.  The  county  taxes  are  levied  by  the  county  commissioners.  All  taxes 
levied  by  county  or  city  shall  be  uniform  and  according  to  value,  that  is.  at  a 
certain  per  cent  in  valuation  of  the  property.  Their  power  of  taxation  is 
restricted  by  the  State  Legislature  by  general  laws. 

Q.  What  is  your  city  tax? 

A.  Asheville  city  tax  1921,  80c.  per  $100  valuation  of  the  property.  City 
tax  is  at  a  certain  per  cent  in  valuation  of  the  property. 
Q.  Who  collects  the  city  tax? 
A.  The  city  tax  collector. 

Q.  Can  your  city  increase  the  rate  of  taxation? 
\.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  poll  tax?    For  what  is  it  used? 

A.  Poll  tax  is  a  tax  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  State  over  21  and 
under  50  years  of  age.  The  proceeds  of  the  poll  tax  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  education  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  in  no  one  year  shall  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  thereof  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

Political  Parties 
Q.  What  is  meant  by  government  by  political  parties? 

A.  The  United  States  is  a  representative  democracy.  The  power  is  exercised 
by  representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  acting  through  political  parties.  Com- 
mittees within  the  parties  nominate  candidates  and  conduct  campaigns.  Thus 
the  government  is  controlled  by  the  political  parties. 

Q.  How  are  the  candidates  chosen? 

A.  Candidates  may  be  chosen  in  two  ways  : 

a.  Directly — By  the  direct  vote  of  the  members  of  the  party  at  a  primary 

election  similar  to  a  regular  election. 

b.  By  party  conventions — Party  representatives  are  chosen  at  primary 

meetings.    These  representatives  make  up  the  convention  which 
nominate  the  candidates. 
Q.  What  are  the  conventions  and  primaries? 

A.  Primaries  are  elections  held  some  weeks  before  the  regular  election.  At 
the  primaries  the  voters  nominate  candidates  for  office  or  delegates  to  the 
conventions. 

Conventions  are  meetings  held  by  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  voters  at  the 
primaries.  At  these  conventions  the  delegates  make  nominations  or  choose 
men  to  go  to  higher  conventions. 

Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Cabinet 

Q.  Two  branches  of  Congress:  of  whom  composed? 

A.  Congress  is  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  State  elected  by  the 
people  for  six  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  various  states.    The  number  from  each  state  is  fixed 
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by  Congress  according  to  the  population  of  the  state.  There  are  now  435  mem- 
bers apportioned  among  the  states. 

Q.  How  many  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  North  Carolina?  Powers, 
salaries,  and  terms,  of  office?   How  chosen? 

North  Carolina  has  two  Senators  and  ten  Representatives.  They  are  chosen 
by  popular  vote.  The  salary  of  the  Congressmen  is  $7,500,  traveling  expenses, 
stationery  and  extra  compensation  for  clerks. 

Duties  and  powers :  Congress  makes  the  national  law. 

Senate:  Confirms  presidential  appointments,  ratifies  treaties,  tries  impeach- 
ment cases,  and  elects  a  Vice-President  when  the  electoral  college  fails  to  do  so. 

House  of  Representatives :  Originates  all  bills  for  the  raising  of  revenue, 
elects  a  President  in  case  the  electoral  college  fails  to  do  so,  brings  articles 
of  impeachment  against  any  civil  officer  for  treason  or  for  high  misdemeanors 
in  office. 

All  the  powers  of  Congress  are  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Article  I,  Section  8. 

Q.  State  duties  and  powers  of  President.  Salary  and  term  of  office.  How 
chosen? 

A.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  chosen  indirectly  by  the  votes  of 
the  electors  of  the  nation. 
Term :  four  years. 
Salary:  $75,000. 

Duties  and  powers :  He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  sees 
that  the  national  laws  are  faithfully  executed ;  makes  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  (treaties  must  be  ratified  by  the  Senate)  ;  appoints  ambassadors, 
ministers  and  consuls  to  foreign  countries ;  appoints  judges  of  United  States 
courts,  heads  of  departments,  many  revenue  and  postal  officers ;  can  pardon 
offenses  against  the  United  States ;  recommends  to  Congress  measures  for 
legislation ;  has  power  to  convene  Congress  in  special  session  and  to  adjourn 
Congress  when  the  two  houses  cannot  agree  on  matter  of  adjournment;  has 
veto  power. 

Q.  The  Cabinet :  Name  departments.  Name  cabinet  officers,  duties,  powers, 
salaries,  and  terms  of  office. 

A.  The  State  Department,  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  attends  to  foreign 
affairs,  transacts  business  between  our  government  and  other  governments. 

The  Treasury  Department,  under  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  has  charge  of 
Public  Health  Service,  customs,  taxes,  coinage,  etc. ;  the  financial  business  of 
the  country. 

The  War  Department,  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  has  charge  of  the  army, 
the  land  forces. 

The  Navy  Department,  under  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  has  charge  of  the  navy. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  under  the  Attorney-General,  is  the  government 
law  department. 

The  Postoffice  Department,  under  the  Postmaster-General,  has  charge  of 
mail,  postoffices,  etc. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has 
charge  of  education,  public  lands,  pensions,  patents,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  deals 
with  agricultural  interests,  home  economics,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  deals  with 
commercial  affairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  transportation  facilities,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  deals  with  indus- 
trial relations,  immigration  affairs,  welfare  of  wage  earners,  children's 
bureau,  etc. 
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The  Judiciary  System:  National,  State,  and  Local 

Q.  What  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States?    Of  whom  composed? 

A.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  highest  court  of  the 
federal  judicial  system.  It  is  now  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight 
Associate  Justices,  and  holds  its  sessions  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  "hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,"  and  receive  salaries  to  be  designated  by  Congress  not  to  "be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office."  Their  salaries  are  now :  the 
Chief  Justice,  $15,000  a  year,  and  every  Associate  Justice  $14,000  a  year. 

Q.  Of  whom  is  the  Court  of  Appeals  composed?    How  chosen? 

A.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  is  not  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  but  by  act  of  Congress.  There  is  one  for  every 
judicial  circuit  in  the  United  States — now  nine — and  held  at  different  places 
in  their  several  circuits.  It  is  composed  of  three  judges,  one  of  whom  may  be 
the  Chief  Justice  or  the  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  assigned  to  the  circuit,  and  one  or  more  circuit  judges  of  the  circuit 
(the  different  circuits  having  different  numbers  of  circuit  judges),  or  such 
Supreme  Court  Justice  and  a  circuit  judge  and  a  district  judge,  or  such 
Supreme  Court  Justice  and  two  district  judges,  or  three  circuit  judges  or  two 
circuit  judges  and  a  district  judge,  or  one  circuit  judge  and  two  district 
judges,  or,  it  seems,  three  district  judges.  The  salary  of  a  circuit  judge  is 
$7,000  a  year. 

Q.  Of  whom  are  the  United  States  District  Court  composed?    How  chosen? 

A.  United  States  District  courts  are  presided  over  by  United  States  circuit 
judges.  Every  State  has  one  or  more  United  States  Districts,  and  for  every 
such  district  there  is  a  United  States  district  judge  or  United  States  dis- 
trict judges.  A  United  States  district  judge  or  United  States  circuit  judge  is 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  holds  his  office  during  good  behavior  at  a  salary  fixed  by  Congress,  not  to 
be  diminished  as  to  him  while  in  office,  now  $6,000  a  year  for  a  district  judge. 

Q.  Of  whom  is  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  composed?   How  chosen? 

A.  United  States  Court  of  Claims  has  a  chief  justice  and  four  judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  holding  office  during 
good  behavior  and  receiving  annually :  the  chief  justice  $6,500,  and  the  others 
$6,000,  to  determine  many  classes  of  claims  under  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  or  connected  with  them  or  with  matters  in  which  the  United 
States  are  concerned  as  a  government. 

North  Carolina  Courts 

Q.  Of  whom  is  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  composed?  How  chosen? 
Duties,  powers,  salaries,  and  terms  of  office? 

A.  The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  is  the  highest  court  in  this  State, 
and  is  created  by  its  Constitution.  It  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four 
Associate  Justices,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  eight  years  in  every 
case,  with  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year  to  every  Justice,  $250  traveling  expenses, 
and  $900  for  stenographer  or  clerk.  The  court  sits  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  has  "jurisdiction  to  review,  upon 
appeal,  any  decision  of  the  courts  below,  upon  any  matter  of  law  or  legal 
inference,"  as  well  as  to  render  decision  (only  recommendatory)  on  claims 
against  the  State. 

Q.  Of  whom  is  the  Superior  Court  composed  and  how  chosen?  Salaries, 
duties,  powers,  and  terms  of  office? 
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A.  The  Superior  Court  has  twenty  districts,  with  a  Superior  Court  judge 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  State,  one  judge  for  every  district;  and  the  dis- 
tricts are  divided  into  two  divisions  of  ten  districts  in  the  eastern  division 
and  ten  in  the  western,  in  which  divisions  the  judges  of  each  rotate.  Every 
Superior  Court  judge  has  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,  and  $100  a  week  and  traveling  expenses  for 
holding  extra  terms  of  Superior  Court.  The  jurisdiction  of  Superior  Court  is 
of  all  cases  not  given  by  the  law,  except  that  given  by  the  State  Constitution  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  Other  courts — how  created? 

A.  Courts  other  than  the  Superior  Court  and  Supreme  Court,  and  justices  of 
the  peace,  are  created  by  the  Legislature  with  different  provisions  as  to  how 
they  are  composed,  salaries,  etc.,  with  different  jurisdictions  fixed  by  the  Legis- 
lature not  pertaining  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  justices  of  peace,  and  some 
few  matters  pertaining  to  the  Supreme  Court.    They  are  usually  city  courts. 

Q.  What  are  justice  of  the  peace  courts? 

A.  There  are  to  be  in  the  State  three  justices  of  the  peace  for  every  town- 
ship, and  when  the  township  contains  a  city  or  incorporated  town,  it  shall 
have  one  justice  of  the  peace  for  every  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  city  or 
town.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people  in  every  township  and 
hold  office  for  two  years,  and  are  paid  by  fees  according  to  services.  They 
have  jurisdiction  of  civil  matters  founded  on  contract  wherein  the  sum  de- 
manded does  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  title  to  land  is  not  in 
controversy,  and  not  founded  on  contract,  when  the  value  of  the  property  in 
controversy  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars  (including  controversies  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  of  lands),  and  of  all  criminal  matters  in  their  respective 
counties  in  which  the  punishment  provided  by  law  "cannot  exceed  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days." 

Impeachment  of  Public  Officers 

Officers  of  the  United  States  are  tried  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  are  tried  before  the  Senate  of  North 
Carolina. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  petit  jury  in  the  United 
States  District  Courts? 

A.  Grand  juries  in  the  United  States  District  Courts  and  State  Superior 
Courts  investigate  alleged  crimes  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  territories, 
and  find  bills  of  indictment.  Petit  juries  in  United  States  District  Courts  try 
issues  of  fact  in  law  cases  and  criminal  cases,  but  not  in  equity  cases.  In  the 
State  Supreme  Courts  they  try  issues  of  fact  in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal. 


INFORMATION  THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT,  WASHINGTON, 

D.  C.  OFFERS 


A.  For  the  Farmer.    Information  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

1.  Planting  and  Growing  of  Crops — Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

2.  Weather  Reports — Weather  Bureau. 

3.  Crop  Estimates — Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

4.  Destructive  Insects  and  Dairying    Bureau  of  Entomology. 

5.  Livestock  and  Dairying — Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

6.  Forest  and  Grazing  Lands — Forest  Service. 

7.  Rural  Roads — Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering. 

8.  Farm  Management  and  Procuring  of  Help — Office  of  Farm  Manage- 

ment. 

9.  Marketing  and  Distributing  of  Products — Bureau  of  Markets. 

10.  Farm  Finance — Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau. 

11.  Diseases  in  Rural  Districts — Public  Health  Service. 

12.  Home  Reading  Course  for  Parents — Bureau  of  Education. 

13.  Demonstration  Work — States  Relations  Service. 

a.  County  Agent :  Will  demonstrate  problems  on  farmers'  own  land. 

b.  Woman  County  Agent :  Will  demonstrate  work  in  the  farmer's 

home. 

c.  Farmers'  Institutes :  Meetings  of  farmers  where  addresses  are 

given. 

14.  Bulletins,  Pamphlets,  or  Circulars — Offices  of  Publications. 

33.  For  the  Working  Man.    The  Department  of  Labor. 

1.  To  find  employment  or  help — Employment  Service. 

2.  For  information  about  labor — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

a.  Hours  and  earnings. 

b.  Protective  laws. 

c.  Employment  of  women  and  children. 

d.  Vocational  education. 

3.  To  settle  labor  disputes — Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation. 

C  For  the  Woman  in  Her  Home — Office  of  Home  Economics. 

Bulletins  treating  of  all  practical  questions  of  home  life  such  as : 
Bread-making  in  the  Home. 
How  to  Select  Foods. 
Foods  for  Young  Children. 
School  Lunches. 
The  Kitchen  as  a  Work  Shop. 
Removal  of  Stains  from  Clothing. 
Home-made  Fireless  Cookers. 
Saving  Fuel. 
Household  Pests. 

Inspection  of  Meats — Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Inspection  of  Drugs — Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Purifying  of  Water — Public  Health  Service. 
The  Mother  and  Baby — Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor. 
Pamphlets  on 

Prenatal  Care  and  the  Daily  Care  of  Children. 

Schedules  Concerning  Health,  Feeding,  etc. 

Prenatal  Care  and  Infant  Care. 

Kindergarten  Methods ;  For  the  Home ;  Bottle  Feeding. 
What  Growing  Children  Need. 
These  bulletins  will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 
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D.  For  the  Immigrant — Department  of  Labor. 

1.  To  Find  Employment — Employment  Service. 

2.  To  Learn  Principles  of  Citizenship — Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

3.  Education — To  Learn  English — Bureau  of  Education. 

E.  For  the  Girls  and  Boys — Bureau  of  Education. 

1.  Vocational  Education. 

2.  Farming. 

3.  Home  Economics. 

4.  Home  Gardening. 

5.  Reading  Circles. 


SIMILAR  INFORMATION  THE  STATE  OFFERS 


A.  For  the  Farmer — State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1.  The  Bulletin  (issued  monthly) — Each  month's  issue  is  devoted  to  a 

particular  suhject. 

2.  Farm  Demonstrations — Demonstrations  on  the  farms,  instruction  ahout 

crops,  etc. 

3.  Farmers'  Institutes  (in  every  county) — Meetings  of  farmers  to  hear 

matters  of  interest  to  them. 

4.  Institutes  for  Women — Advice  about  the  home. 

5.  Care  and  Feeding  of  Animals :  Diseases,  extermination  of  tick,  serum 

for  vaccination  of  hogs  to  prevent  spread  of  cholera.  For  this  in- 
formation, Animal  Industry  Division. 

6.  Abatement  of  Injurious  Insects — Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Rules  for  Soil  Building  in  North  Carolina 

1.  Broadcast  two  tons  of  ground  limestone  per  acre  every  four  years. 

2.  Plow  deeper  each  year  until  a  depth  of  twelve  inches  is  reached. 

3.  Sow  crimson  clover  on  all  land  which  would  otherwise  lie  idle,  and 

clean  during  the  winter  months.  Clover  to  be  turned  under  in  the 
spring. 

4.  Plant  soybeans  or  peas  on  all  small  grain  stubble  land,  beans  or  peas 

to  be  turned  under. 

5.  Save  all  stable  manure  and  apply  with  acid  phosphate  direct  to  the 

field. 

6.  Use  fertilizer  liberally,  containing  phosphorous  and  nitrogen,  increas- 

ing the  phosphorous  and  decreasing  the  nitrogen  as  the  soil  becomes 
more  fertile.  Potash  should  be  applied  on  sandy  soils.  Soil  building 
is  easy  for  the  farmer  who  plans  his  work  and  works  his  plan. 

B.  For  the  Working  Man — State  Department  of  Labor. 

1.  To  find  employment  or  help — Employment  Service. 

2.  Any  information  about  labor  question. 

C.  For  the  Woman  in  Her  Home — State  Board  of  Health — Bureau  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  and  Infant  Hygiene,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1.  Prenatal  Care. 

2.  Better  Babies. 

3.  Infant  Care  (booklet)— Publication  No.  8. 

4.  "Cornerstone  of  a  Child's  Future" — Special  Bulletin  No.  177. 

5.  "Children  of  Pre-School  Age"— Special  Bulletin  No.  167. 

6.  "How  to  Keep  Your  Baby  Well" — Special  Bulletin  No.  50. 

7.  Weight  charts  up  to  7  years  of  age. 

These  Bulletins  will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  request. 
The  Health  Bulletin  will  be  sent  free  each  month  to  any  citizen  of  the 
State. 


PART  III 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

1.  Plans,  Methods,  Outlines,  and  Text-Books. 

2.  Contests  and  Commencement  Exercises  in  Adult  Schools  in 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


(Note. — Keep  several  days  ahead  of  your  work  in  your  planning.  Know 
just  what  results  you  will  try  for  in  each  subject  each  night  when  you  go  to 
your  pupils.  We  feel  that  their  coming  after  a  hard  day's  work  demands  from 
us  the  best,  most  definite,  most  practically  helpful  material  that  can  be  found.) 

Arithmetic 

1.  Find  out  facts  known  to  pupils.  (Don't  waste  time  developing  facts 
already  known.  Adult  pupils  grasp  the  fundamental  processes  much  more 
quickly  than  children.) 

2.  Connect  these  known  facts  with  new  processes. 

3.  Create  a  situation  where  there  is  real  need  to  solve  a  given  problem. 

4.  Have  pupils  make  a  similar  problem  and  solve. 

5.  Assign  these  same  problems,  with  a  few  additional  similar  ones,  for 
home  work. 

Beading 

Stress  the  central  idea  of  the  whole  lesson  each  time  before  beginning. 
Have  certain  selections  read  until  familiar  enough  to  be  used  as  a  reference 
chart.  Have  pupil  read  sentence  to  himself  before  reading  aloud.  Drill  on 
word  families.    Drill  on  sight  words.    Drill  on  sounds  of  letters. 

A  good  way  to  make  a  given  sound  clearly  recognized  is  to  give  words  ending 
with  that  sound. 

(Words  ending  with  three  of  the  most  difficult  consonant  sounds:  rob,  bib, 
tub,  hub,  bed,  bad,  did,  glad,  dog,  big,  bag,  egg.)  Have  pupils  write  letters 
from  sounds  given.  For  instance,  the  teacher  sounds  "f,"  the  pupil  decides 
which  letter  is  indicated,  and  writes  it.  This  trains  the  ear  before  the  pupil 
is  asked  to  reproduce  the  sounds  himself.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  lesson, 
have  final  clear,  expressive  reading  of  the  lesson  by  pupil  or  teacher.  Have 
short  concert  reading  frequently.  In  developing  new  lesson,  read  the  whole 
lesson,  stress  the  central  idea,  and  analyze  the  subject-matter.  Have  the  pupil 
point  out  words  familiar  to  him.  Give  new  sight  words.  Sound  new  phonetic 
words.  In  teaching  new  words,  have  pupils  divide  into  syllables,  and  also 
find  them  in  sentences. 

Teacher  reads  lesson  through  again  after  developing  with  pupils.  Average 
two  or  three  new  consonant  or  vowel  sounds  at  each  lesson.  In  sight  reading, 
encourage  pupils  to  sound  initial  consonant  of  an  unknown  word  and  guess 
at  the  rest  from  the  context.    Then  sound,  to  make  sure. 

In  assigning  new  lesson,  ask  pupils  to  read  lesson  three  times  to  themselves 
and  once  aloud  to  some  one  else.  Give  slow  pupils  individual  assignments  of 
two  or  three  sentences.  Hold  them  responsible  for  definite  results,  even  if 
small.  Call  on  them  to  give  the  thought  side,  then  the  association  with  their 
experience.  This  often  fixes  the  form  in  their  minds.  Make  lists  of  words 
they  do  not  know.  If  these  things  are  done,  the  slow  pupil  will  be  happy  in 
his  work  and  his  progress  will  be  sure,  if  not  rapid. 

Spelling 

(Helpful  suggestions  for  teaching  spelling  have  come  from  "Essentials  of 
Spelling,"  by  Pearson  &  Suzzallo.) 

Pupil  should  "see,  hear,  pronounce,  and  write" : 

1.  Words  found  in  sentences,  meaning  developed,  if  necessary. 
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2.  Words  divided  into  syllables.  Syllables  spelled  separately  and  sounded, 
silent  letters  noted. 

3.  Have  pupils  pronounce  words  distinctly. 

4.  Have  pupils  look  at  word  carefully,  look  away  and  spell. 

5.  Try  to  remove  probable  point  of  difficulty  in  the  word. 

6.  Always  ask  that  spelling  be  written  at  home : 
a.  First  from  copy  made  by  teacher. 

I).  Next  print  changed  to  script  with  help  of  alphabet  list. 
c.  Words  put  in  short  sentences  by  pupil.    (Begin  with  one,  increase  to 
six  or  more,  to  be  written  at  home.) 

7.  Have  pupils  find  words  in  alphabetical  word  list.  (This  is  looking 
toward  the  use  of  dictionary — an  aim  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  from  the 
beginning. ) 

Suggestions 

1.  By  the  25th  lesson,  if  not  before,  begin  use  of  the  dictionary,  using  only 
one  or  two  words  at  a  lesson  until  these  can  be  found  readily. 

2.  Teacher  keeps  list  of  misspelled  words  for  review. 

3.  Encourage  pupils  to  look  over  all  written  work  to  find  misspelled  words 
and  to  go  to  an  alphabetical  list  or  dictionary  or  some  person  when  they  are 
in  doubt. 

4.  Short  sentences  from  dictation  and  spelling  matches  are  good  material 
for  contests. 

5.  Teach  every  pupil  how  to  find  with  ease  in  the  alphabetical  list  the  words 
he  needs  to  use. 

Writing  and  English 

Two  practice  blank  books  are  used  in  connection  with  the  Writing  and 
English  Book  for  Adult  Beginners,  published  by  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Company 
of  Richmond,  Va.  Two  school  sessions  are  held  weekly.  At  the  first  session, 
the  teacher  puts  home  work  for  the  intervening  days  in  a  blank  book  for  each 
pupil.  This  book  is  returned  at  the  second  session  and  a  new  book  given  the 
pupil  with  home  work  for  the  next  intervening  days.  This  system  is  continued 
throughout  the  course,  and  is  also  used  with  individual  pupils. 

Part  of  this  home  work  is  taken  each  time  from  the  Writing  and  English 
Book,  and,  in  class,  the  pupil  puts  the  part  practiced  in  the  book  itself. 

Suggestions  for  individual  work  for  home  books : 

Pupil's  name  and  address,  names  of  members  of  family,  names  and  address 
of  relatives  and  friends  to  whom  letters  will  later  be  written.  Draw  envelopes, 
with  stamps  outlined,  to  be  addressed. 

Names  of  classmates. 

Keep  supply  of  envelopes,  checks,  money  orders,  paper  wrappers,  post-cards, 
bill  and  receipt  forms,  and  use  till  the  pupil  can  use  independently.  Teach 
wrapping  and  addressing  packages  for  mailing. 

Sentences  with  words  that  have  been  individually  misspelled. 

Words  relating  to  pupil's  occupation.  Letters  written  to  State,  county,  and 
city  officials  and  to  prospective  pupils. 

Golden  text  of  Sunday  School  lesson  written  and  read  if  pupil  is  particularly 
interested  in  Sunday  School. 

Names  of  local  churches,  lodges,  theaters,  streets,  street  cars,  stores,  creeks, 
rivers,  and  mountains. 

Names  of  days  of  week,  holidays,  and  months.  Names  of  family  relation- 
ships. Letter-writing  sentences.  Weather  words.  Words  of  Government  and 
of  education  and  religion. 
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Public  Signs — in  Script  and  in  Print 


Entrance 
Exit 

This  Way  Out 
Fresh  Paint 
No  Smoking 
No  Admittance 
Danger 

Keep  to  the  Rij 
Ticket  Office 


;ht 


Elevator 
Auditorium 
City  Hall 
City  Market 
Lunch  Room 
Cafe 

Restaurant 
Drug  Store 
Travelers'  Aid 


Stop!    Look!  Listen! 

Lookout  for  the  Ti  n  in 

Postoffice 

Stamps 

Money  Orders 

Parcel  Post 

Notary  Public 

Information 

Fire  Escape 


Text-books  Used  in  Adult  Schools  in  Buncombe  County 

Reading 

Bible  Story  Reader — Cray  (published  by  State). 
Country  Life  Reader,  Book  1 — Stewart. 
Country  Life  Reader,  Book  2 — Stewart. 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans — Eggleston. 
A  First  Book  in  American  History — Eggleston. 
North  Carolina  History  Stories — A  lien. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — Selections. 

Health  and  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  (literature  from  State  and  Government). 
Health  and  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  (literature  from  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company). 

Bulletins  from  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
The  Bible,  newspapers,  and  magazines. 


Writing 

Writing  and  English  Book — Kelly  &  Morriss. 
An  Oultine  for  36-Lesson  Course — Ilorriss. 


Spelling 

Word  List  in  Country  Life  Reader,  Book  1. 
Ayres  List. 

100  Spelling  Demons  of  Prof.  W.  Franklin  Jones. 
Selected  Word  Groups. 

Vest  Pocket  Standard  Dictionary — Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
100%  Speller— Cody. 

Arithmetic 

No  text-book  is  in  hands  of  the  pupil. 

An  outline  for  a  36-lesson  course  is  given  teachers. 

Helpful  books  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher : 

Progressive  Arithmetic,  First  Book — Milne. 

Every  Day  Arithmetic — Hoyt  &  Pect. 

In  the  country  for  continuation  work. 

Rural  Arithmetic — Calfee. 

Arithmetic  foF  Evening  Schools — Chancellor. 


Outlines  for  Specimen  Work 

Specimens  of  work  done  by  pupils  on  first,  fourth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  nights 
are  kept,  so  that  each  pupil  may  see  his  progress,  and  that  teachers  may  have 
a  definite  aim  to  work  toward.  Selections  are  chosen  from  the  Specimen 
Outline,  and  on  the  intervening  evenings  the  lessons  are  planned  so  that  the 
specimen  work  will  not  be  too  new  or  too  difficult  for  the  pupils. 
—7 
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Specimen  Forms  for  Writing  and  English,  Lessons  1-12 

Age   No.  of  Lesson  

Legend   

First  night :    Initials  and  name  from  copy. 

Fourth  night:    Initials  and  name  from  dictation.    Also,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Eighth  night :    Printed  words  changed  to  script.    Short  sentences. 
Twelfth  night :    Address  and  short  sentences  from  dictation. 

Teacher's  Name   Date  


Specimen  Form,  Lessons  13-24 

Age   No.  of  Lesson  

Legend   

First  night :    Short  sentences  from  dictation  and  date  line  for  letter. 

Fourth  night:    Salutation   and   complimentary  close  of    (1)    family,  (2) 
friendly,  and  (3)  business  letters. 

Eighth  night:    Short  personal  letters,  copied,  dictated,  or  original.  State 
which.    Envelope  addressed. 

Twelfth  night :    Short  business  letter,  copied,  dictated,  or  original.  State 
which.    Money  order  blank  filled  out  to  go  with  letter. 

Teacher  s  Name   Date  


Specimen  Form,  Lessons  25-36 

Age   No.  of  Lesson  

Legend   

First  night :    Original  sentences  containing  given  words  or  sentences  from 
dictation. 

Fourth  night:    Post-card  written  and  addressed.    Paper  wrapper  used.  (With 
ink  if  desired,  not  necessary.) 

Eighth  night :    Short  business  letter  with  check  and  envelope  addressed. 
Wrap  and  address  package  for  mailing. 

Twelfth  nigbt :    Letter  to  pupil  whom  we  wish  to  interest,  giving  reasons  why 
he  thinks  pupil  would  like  Community  Schools. 

Teacher's  Name   Date  


Specimen  Form  for  Arithmetic,  Lessons  1-12 

Age    No.  of  Lesson  

Legend   

Pupil's  Initials   

Lesson  1 — Figures  from  1  to  50,  copied  or  from  dictation.  State  which.  Mis- 
cellaneous figures  to  100,  copied  or  from  dictation.    State  which. 

Lesson  4— Numbers  by  2,  3,  4,  and  5  to  24,  36,  48,  and  GO.  If  I  spend  $10  a 
week  for  board,  $.84  for  carfare,  $.50  for  pleasure,  and  put  $.50  in  church, 
how  much  do  I  spend  each  week? 

Lesson  8— Make  Nos.  by  6,  7,  8.  and  9  to  72,  84,  96.  and  108.  A  man  sold 
3  lots.  For  one  he  received  $695,  for  another,  $734,  and  for  the  third, 
$392.    How  much  did  he  receive  for  all? 
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Lesson  12 — State  the  amount  of  change  in  each  of  the  following  problems  : 


Articles  Purchased  Amount  Paid 

1  pair  shoes,  at  $5.75  $10.00 

1  knife,  at  $1.25   5.00 

1  hat,  at  $3.50   10.00 

1  bueket,  at  69  cents   1.00 

8  yards  lace,  at  7  cents   5.00 

1  suit,  at  $15.99   20.00 

9  spools  thread,  at  6  cents  ,   1.00 

1  pair  gloves,  at  97  cents   5.00 

7  bars  soap,  at  6  cents   1.00 

Soap,  15  cents ;  oranges,  20  cents  50 

Sugar,  33  cents ;  prunes,  27  cents   2.00 

Lamp,  98  cents ;  oil,  73  cents   5.00 

Meal,  65  cents ;  coffee,  53  cents   2.00 

Nails,  42  cents ;  wire;  $4.81   10.00 

1  overcoat,  $18.65    20.00 

8  yards  gingham,  at  12%  cents   5.00 

1  shovel,  at  18  cents  25 

1  box  candy,  at  $1.65   5.00 


Specimen  Form,  Lessons  13-24 

Age    No.  of  Lesson  

Legend   

Pupil's  Initials   

Lesson  1 — Miscellaneous  figures  to  1,000,  copied  or  from  dictation.  State 
which.  Make  numbers  by  10,  11,  and  12  to  120,  132,  and  144.  Columbus 
discovered  America  in  1492.    How  many  years  have  passed  since  then? 

Lesson  4 — A  man  had  $6,645.  He  gave  his  wife  $575,  his  daughter  $408.  and 
his  son  $249.75.    How  much  did  he  have  left? 

Lesson  8 — A  man  found  that  his  expenses  were  $28.85  a  month.  How  much 
will  they  be  in  8  months?  The  Hans  Rees  Tannery  bought  37  lots  of 
hides,  each  lot  containing  384  hides.  How  many  hides  did  they  buy? 
(To  be  adapted  to  pupil's  occupation.) 

Lesson  12 — How  many  sweaters,  at  $7  each,  can  be  bought  for  $32,613? 


Specimen  Form,  Lessons  25-36 

Age    No.  of  Lesson  

Legend   

Pupil's  Initials   

Lesson  1 — Miscellaneous  numbers  to  1,000,000,  copied  or  from  dictation.  State 
which.  If  a  man  paid  $6,272  for  8  lots,  how  much  did  he  pay  for  each? 
Roman  numbers  to  XX.    Write  9  :30  a.  m.  and  12  :45  p.  m. 

Lesson  4 — Divide  numbers  by  10  and  by  100.  Read  and  write  415  B.C.,  and 
1921  A.D. 

Lesson  8 — Teacher  make  problems  for  40.505  divided  by  54,  and  559,108 
divided  by  406.    Roman  numbers  by  X's  to  C  in  books. 

Lesson  12— Teacher  make  problems  for  5,684  X  609,  and  1.547.250  -~  2,134 : 
some  simple  problems  in  fractious,  if  any  have  been  given.  Tables  of 
weights  and  measures  put  in  books  whenever  seems  best. 
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NIGHT  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENT,  ROANOKE  RAPIDS, 
N.  C,  MAY  31,  1921 

1.  Chorus — Freedom  Our  Queen. 

2.  Reading — Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct. 

3.  Play— Uncle  Peter's  Visit  to  the  School. 

Cast  : 

Uncle  Peter  Professor 
Aunt  Bet  Seven  Pupils 

4.  Folk  Songs. 

5.  Play — Deacon  Jones's  Wife's  Ghost. 

Cast  : 

Deacon  Thomas  Judkins 

Juba  Dick  Davis 

6.  Quartette— Old  Black  Joe. 

7.  Living  Songs  in  Living  Pictures. 

Mother  Machree. 

Coming  Through  the  Rye. 

Old  Black  Joe. 

Seeing  Nellie  Home. 

Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water. 

Juanita. 

8.  Play— Colonial  Days. 

Cast  : 

Mother  Martha  Winthrop 

Daughter  Prudence  John  Fredericks 

Mercy  Andrews  James  Hadley 

Elizabeth  Winthrop 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  GAFFNEY,  S.  C, 
ADULT  SCHOOL,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  25, 
AT  4  P.  M. 

Song:  "God  Will  Take  Care  of  You." 

Devotional  Exercises. 

Music. 

My  Country. 

Little  Country  Girl.    Child's  World  Reader. 

Golden  Eggs.    Stepping  Stones  to  Literature. 

The  House  of  Washington. 

Perfect  Attendance  Prizes  Presented. 

Music. 

"Dr.  Cure-All,"  a  play  by  S.  J.  Smith — Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Address. 

Picture  of  School. 

Characters  in  Play 

Doctor 
Office  Girl 
Patients : 

Mrs.  Sarah  Buchanan 

Mrs.  Margaret  Pierce 

Mrs.  Maude  Wilson 

Mrs.  Genia  Brown 

Mrs.  Lula  Shehan 
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HAMILTON  ADULT  SCHOOL  EXERCISES  USHER  IN 

NEW  ERA 

5,000  Witness  First  Annual  Commencement  for  Illiterates  of  St af<- 

Hamilton,  Ala.,  August  27. — Special — Remarkable  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  adult  training  school,  a  branch  of  the  State's  school  system, 
launched  in  1915,  for  giving  an  elementary  education  to  the  State's  illiterates, 
was  illustrated  in  commencement  held  here  Saturday.  Saturday's  program 
marked  the  first  annual  commencement  of  Marion  County's  adult  schools,  and 
many  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the  city  declared  that  the  event  was  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  ever  held  in  this  section.  More  than  5,000  people  from  this 
and  adjoining  counties  were  in  attendance.  The  program,  opening  with  a 
parade  in  which  practically  every  business  house  in  Hamilton  was  represented, 
along  with  educational  leaders,  Red  Cross  workers,  and  ex-soldiers,  was 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  public  speaking  on  the  courthouse  -rounds.  The 
addresses  were  preceded  by  the  serving  of  more  than  1,800  pounds  of  barbe- 
cued meats  and  refreshments.  The  barbecue  was  given  by  the  citizens  of 
Hamilton  in  honor  of  the  adult  training  school  students  and  ex-soldiers  of 
Marion  County. 

The  parade  was  headed  by  a  band  composed  of  Marion  County  boys.  In  the 
parade  were  gaily  decorated  floats,  and  in  automobiles,  beautifully  draped 
with  American  flags,  rode  a  corps  of  women  members  of  the  Marion  County 
Red  Cross  Chapter.  To  the  efforts  of  tbe  Red  Cross  women  is  due  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  celebration,  it  was  said,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  given  considerable  of  their  time  for  the  past  wTeek  to  plans  for  the  program. 


OFFICIAL  PROGRAM 

The  State  Department  of  Education,  assisted  by  the  Extension  Department 
of  South  Carolina  University  and  the  Illiteracy  Commission,  is  arranging  for 
a  State  contest  for  the  adult  pupils.  The  schedule  being  planned  for  the 
visitors  is  delightful,  and  there  will  not  be  a  dull  moment  from  the  time  the 
pupils  leave  their  homes  until  they  return  again.  The  visitors  will  arrive  in 
Columbia  on  the  morning  of  May  13th,  when  they  will  be  met  by  a  committee 
and  be  made  at  once  to  feel  at  home.    The  program  is  as  follows : 

Friday 

1 :00-  2  :00  p.  m.  Luncheon.  Guests  of  the  South  Carolina  University.  Wel- 
come addresses  will  be  made  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Currell,  Dr. 
Patterson  Wardlaw,  and  Dr.  Reed  Smith. 

2  :00-  2  :30  p.  m.    Visit  to  the  library,  where  some  of  the  most  valuable  books 

in  the  United  States  can  be  seen. 

3  :00-  5  :00  p.  m.    Contests  in  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  writing.  Davis 

College. 

7:00-  9:30  p.m.    Banquet,  guests  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

building.  Address  by  Governor  Cooper  and  Mr.  Swear- 
ingen,  followed  by  humorous  toasts. 

Saturday 

9 :00-12 :00  m.  A  tour  over  the  city,  when  the  following  places  will  be 
visited:  Camp  Jackson,  the  State  House  and  monuments. 
Trinity  churchyard,  where  our  greatest  poet.  Timrod. 
and  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen,  Wade  Hampton,  are 
buried ;  the  Baptist  Church,  in  which  the  Secession  Con- 
vention was  held,  as  well  as  the  colleges  and  the  State 
institutions. 
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12 :30-  1 :30  p.  m.  Final  luncheon,  guests  of  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
No  effort  is  being  spared  to  make  this  contest  the  best  of  the  season.  The 
University  and  the  city  of  Columbia,  are  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
entertaining  the  pupils  of  the  adult  schools,  and  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  make  their  stay  profitable  and  enjoyable. 

PROGRAM  CONTEST  OF  ADULT  PUPILS 

Davis  College,  South  Carolina  University,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  13  and  14,  1921,  3  to  5  p.  m. 

Reading 

Reading  I — Open  to  pupils  who  have  had  from  36  to  100  lessons,  and  who 
could  not  read  at  all,  September,  1919.  Bible  Story  Reader  will  be  used  as  a 
text,  and  no  pupil  will  be  expected  to  read  a  selection  beyond  the  page  reached 
in  the  book. 

Reading  II — Open  to  pupils  who  have  had  from  100  to  200  lessons  and  could 
not  read  September,  1918.  One  of  the  following  selections  from  ''Stories  of 
Great  Americans,"  by  Edward  Eggleston,  will  be  given :  "William  Penn  and 
the  Indians,"  "The  Story  of  a  Wise  Woman,"  "Franklin  His  Own  Teacher," 
"A  Great,  Good  Man,"  "Marion's  Tower,"  "Stories  About  Jefferson,"  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  "Daniel  Webster  and  His  Brother,"  "The  India 
Rubber  Man,"  "Horace  Greeley  Learning  to  Print.  ("Stories  of  Great  Ameri- 
cans" may  be  obtained  from  R.  L.  Bryan,  Columbia,  S.  C.  Price,  fifty  cents. 
Every  pupil  should  be  urged  to  buy  a  copy.) 

Reading  Ill—Open  to  all  pupils  of  third  and  fourth  grade  ability.  Simple 
selections  from  newspapers  will  be  given. 

Writing 

Writing  I — Open  to  all  pupils  who  could  not  write  in  September,  1920,  and 
who  have  had  less  than  36  lessons. 
a.  Write  capital  letters. 
h.  Write  small  letters, 
c.  Copy  a  short  letter. 

Writing  II — Open  to  all  pupils  who  could  not  write  September,  1919,  and 
who  have  had  from  36  to  100  lessons. 

Pupils  will  be  asked  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  containing  not  more  than 
four  short  paragraphs. 

Writing  III — Open  to  pupils  of  fourth  and  fifth  grade  ability.  Write  a 
business  letter  enclosing  money  order  ordering  a  bill  of  goods. 

Spelling 

(In  order  that  all  pupils  may  have  the  same  words  to  spell,  the  contests 
will  be  written.  Fifty  words  will  be  given  in  each  contest.  Pupils  must  bring 
pencils,  but  paper  will  be  provided.) 

Spelling  I — Open  to  pupils  who  have  had  less  than  fifty  lessons  and  could 
not  spell  at  all  when  entering  school.  Words  will  be  taken  from  section  1, 
Modern  Word  Book. 

Spelling  II — Open  to  pupils  who  have  had  from  50  to  150  lessons,  and  who 
could  not  spell  at  all  when  entering  school.  Words  will  be  taken  from  first 
500  words  from  Ayers'  Mastery  of  Words. 

Spelling  III — Open  to  pupils  of  fourth  and  fifth  grade  spelling  ability. 
Words  will  be  taken  from  the  second  500  words  from  Ayers'  list. 
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Conditions  of  Contests 

Any  pupil  who  has  attended  adult  school  may  enter  a  contest,  provided  i'1, 
meets  the  requirements  stated.  One  pupil  may  lake  part  in  several  contests, 
but  will  be  eligible  Cor  only  our  prize. 

The  all-time  teachers  may  send  a  representative  for  each  contest.  Other 
teachers  are  urged  to  report  their  contestants  to  their  county  organizers  before 
April  28,  for  it  might  he  necessary  to  hold  a  county  preliminary  contest. 

The  following  information  about  each  representative  must  he  sent  to  the 
State  otliee  before  May  G  : 

Name  of  pupil  

Address   

Contest  or  contests  entered  

Name  of  School  

Age   Grade  :  

Approximate  number  of  days  pupil  has  been  to  school  

It  is  imperative  that  this  information  be  tiled  promptly  in  order  that  the 
schedule  may  run  smoothly. 

A  book  will  be  given  the  pupil  in  each  contest  who  scores  the  highest.  The 
winning  pupils  will  then  compete  for  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  pupil 
who  makes  the  highest  score  in  at  least  three  contests.  The  twelve  winning 
pupils  may  select  for  themselves  the  other  two  contests  in  their  group  they 
wish  to  take.  The  judges  will  make  the  award  on  the  relative  values,  so  it 
will  be  possible  for  a  beginning  pupil  to  win  over  an  advanced  pupil. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  from  each  county  will  arrange  to  have  one 
teacher  from  the  county  come  with  the  pupils.  However,  the  visitors  will  be 
met  at  the  trains  and  will  be  entertained  while  in  the  city.  All  contestants 
must  report  immediately  upon  arrival  to  Flimm  Hall  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  located  on  the  University  campus.  If  possible,  arrange  to 
pay  the  railroad  fare  for  your  representatives. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us.  We 
are  counting  on  your  cooperation  to  make  this  contest  a  success. 

Cordially  yours, 

Wil  Lou  Gray, 
Supervisor  of  Adult  Schools. 

Arithmetic 

(Pupils  will  be  given  sheets  in  each  contest  containing  examples  similar  to 
the  ones  given  here.  The  pupils  will  be  expected  to  give  the  following  in- 
formation on  each  sheet,  and  then  record  results : 

Name  of  pupil  

Address   

Name  of  school  

Age   Grade  

Approximate  days  you  have  attended  school  in  your  life  

Arithmetic  I. — Open  to  pupils  who  have  had  from  36  to  72  lessons  and  who  could 
not  write  figures  at  first. 

Add  (work  any  four) : 

A —    25  B—    47        C—        3  D—    23         E —  406 

4  18  7  10  724 

—  —  4  57  363 

6  23   

22  — 
5 
1 
8 
9 
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Subtract  (work  any  four) : 
A—    29        B—  73 
11  38 


$46.75 
22.50 


D—  204 
72 


E— 


346 
133 


Multiply  (work  any  four) : 

6  times  4  5  times  12 
2  times  9             3  times  8 

7  times  7  9  times  11 


24 
2 


47 
23 


36 
3 


367 
45 


Divide  (work  any  four) : 

36  divided  by  9 
72  divided  by  6 
49  divided  by  7 
56  divided  bv  7 


64  divided  by  8 
62  divided  by  9 
120  divided  by  12 


2  )  2468 


6 )  76489 


3  )  9367 


6)  10478 


Arithmetic  II.  Open  to  pupils  of  third  and  fourth  grade  ability. 
Add: 


24 
38 
76 
42 
93 
20 
57 


2345 
7890 
3467 
2903 
6345 


Subtract : 


975 
463 


846 
472 


8370 
4056 


9006 
274 


Multiply 


360 
7 


7862 
34 


9036 
785 


3001 
96 


Divide: 


4  )  40404 


36  )  726884 


Arithmetic  III.  Open  to  pupils  of  third  and  fourth  grade  ability. 

(1)  Add:      U  +  A  +  i  +  t3o  A  +  A  +  f  +  ifc 

(2)  Subtract:      |  —  A  i  —  H 

(3)  Multiply:      f  X  f  X  if  T52  X  ^%  X  if 

(4)  Divide:         s9e  +  H  .      M  +  Jt 

(5)  Work  any  two : 

a.  A  clerk  has  a  monthly  income  of  $70.00  and  spends  $48.25  per  month.  How 
much  does  he  save  in  a  year? 

b.  At  $9f  a  cord,  how  many  cords  of  wood  can  be  bought  for  $2773^? 

c.  A  garden  contains  185^\  square  rods  in  potatoes,  145^-  square  rods  in  cabbage 
plants,  and  65g4s  square  rods  in  onions.    What  is  the  area  of  the  garden? 

d.  When  one  yard  of  percale  costs  $|,  how  many  yards  can  be  bought  for  $1^? 
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NIGHT  SCHOOL  SONG 

(Name  of  School)  will  shine  tonight, 
(Name  of  Rcliool)  will  shim1. 
(Name  of  School)  will  shine  tonight, 

All  down  the  lino. 
(Name  of  School)  will  shine  tonight, 
(Name  of  School)  will  shine. 

When  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  moon  conies  up, 
Night  school  will  shine. 

Night  school  will  shine  tonight, 

Night  school  will  shine. 

Night  school  will  shine  tonight, 

Won't  that  be  fine? 
Night  school  will  shine  tonight, 
Night  school  will  shine. 

When  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  moon  comes  up, 
Night  school  will  shine. 

MISS  GRAY'S  LETTER  OUTLINING  CLEMSON  CONTEST 

Isn't  it  fine  that  the  pupils  of  all  three  counties  are  going  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  each  other  and  having  a  day  of  pleasure  and  profit 
together?  Mr.  Littlejohn  has  written  from  Clemson  that  the  college  wishes 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  every  way  possible,  so  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have 
-a  wonderful  day. 

The  first  problem  which  looms  up  is  to  get  every  pupil  in  school  a  way  to  go. 
Usually,  there  are  in  each  community  several  trucks,  so,  if  automobiles  can't 
be  secured,  get  the  owner  of  the  trucks  to  take  the  school,  provided  the  school 
is  too  far  away  to  go  in  wagons,  the  pupils  meeting  the  expense  of  gas  and 
oil.  Clemson  College  will  give  a  beautiful  State  flag  to  the  school  in  each 
county  which  has  the  largest  representation  of  pupils  present.  This  is  a  prize 
worth  working  for.  Urge  your  trustees  to  get  the  community  interested  in 
attending.  We  are  hoping  to  have  a  marked  place  reserved  for  each  school 
and  community,  and  trust  that  every  teacher  will  be  there  with  her  group  to 
respond  to  the  roll  call  with  the  information  asked  for  on  separate  sheets. 

The  program  for  the  day  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Some  words  of  welcome  from  Clemson. 

2.  Community  sing. 

3.  Roll  call  of  schools  and  response  by  teachers. 

4.  Reading  contest — section  1.  (One  representative  from  each  county. 
•Contest  open  to  pupils  who  have  had  from  twenty  to  fifty  lessons,  and  who 
could  not  read  at  all  on  entering  adult  school.  Bible  Story  Reader  text.  No 
pupil  will  be  expected  to  read  beyond  page  reached  in  book.) 

5.  Reading  contest — section  2.  (One  representative  from  each  county. 
Contest  open  to  pupils  of  second  and  third-grade  ability.  Country  Life  Render, 
Books  1  and  2,  or  any  other  simple  text.) 

Anderson  and  Pickens  counties  will  select  representatives  by  preliminary 
contest  on  Friday.  Pupils  from  Oconee  County  wishing  to  enter  will  have 
preliminary  contest  at  Clemson  at  10  :30  Saturday  morning.  Apply  to  Informa- 
tion Bureau  in  Main  Building  for  room  number.  In  awarding  the  prize,  the 
Judges  will  take  into  consideration  the  time  a  pupil  has  been  to  school.  A 
year's  subscription  to  a  daily  paper  will  be  given. 

6.  Spelling  match — section  1.  (Open  to  any  pupil  in  Anderson  and  Pickens 
•counties  who  could  not  spell  at  all  at  the  beginning  of  this  term.    First  forty 
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words  in  the  list  of  words  given  on  page  20  of  the  Appendix  in  Arnold's 
"Mastery  of  Words"  will  be  used.) 

7.  Spelling  match — section  2.  (Open  to  pupils  of  second  and  third  grade 
ability.  Pages  20,  21,  and  22  of  Appendix  in  Arnold's  "Mastery  of  Words" 
will  be  used.  In  1919,  Mr.  J.  B.  Felton,  then  county  superintendent  of  Ander- 
son, challenged  Pickens  County  for  a  spelling  match.  It  has  been  impossible- 
to  meet  this  challenge  until  this  summer.  Let  both  counties  go  to  work  and 
see  if  each  one  can't  win  at  -least  one  of  the  $5  gold  pieces  which  Anderson  has 
provided  as  a  prize  to  the  pupil  who  stands  up  longest.) 

8.  One-minute  speeches.  "What  the  Lay-by  School  Has  Done  For  Me." 
(Open  to  any  pupil,  but  only  fifteen  minutes  can  be  given.) 

9.  "Sure  Cure  for  Ignorance,"  by  pupils  of  Broadway  School,  Anderson 
County. 

10.  Exercises  by  a  school  from  Oconee. 

11.  Awarding  of  prizes. 

12.  Address — some  prominent  speaker. 

13.  Picnic  dinner.    Counties  are  asked  to  eat  together. 

14.  Educational  tour  over  the  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  afternoon.  The 
college  will  provide  guides  to  explain  everything. 

This  will  be  the  pupils'  day,  and  we  want  to  do  everything  to  make  them 
have  a  good  time.  The  regulations  about  contests  are  not  iron-bound,  but  I 
have  written  this  letter  because  it  seemed  well  since  three  counties  were 
working  together  to  have  a  common  standard.  The  organizers  and  I  want 
to  make  everything  just  as  easy  as  possible.  There  will  be  an  Information 
Bureau  in  the  Main  Building  from  which  you  can  get  further  information  if 
desired. 

Bring  with  you  any  specimens  of  work  done  by  pupils  which  show  marked 
ability  and  post  same  on  a  bulletin  board  which  will  be  placed  by  the  door 
opening  into  the  auditorium.    Be  sure  to  put  name,  age,  and  grade  of  pupil 
on  specimen,  for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  merit. 
Hoping  to  see  you  Saturday,  August  27th,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wil  Lou  Gray. 


COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS  IN  POSTAL  CONTEST  IN 
ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

Will  be  held  in  High  School  Auditorium,  October  3d,  Details  announced  by 
officials. 

Students  of  the  community  schools  are  showing  great  interest  in  the  postal 
contest  to  be  held  on  October  3d  at  the  High  School  Auditorium.  Details  of 
the  contest  have  been  announced  as  follows : 


Postal  Contest  in  Community  Schools 

High  School  Auditorium,  October  3,  7:30-9:30  p.  m. 

Contest  1 — Preparing  a  package  and  an  envelope  for  mailing : 

1st  prize  2d  prize  3d  prize 

First  Grade                               $3.00  $2.00  Map  of  North  Carolina 

Second  Grade                               3.00  2.00  Map  of  North  Carolina 

Third  Grade                                 3.00  2.00  Map  of  North  Carolina 


The  first  and  second  prizes  for  this  contest  were  offered  by  the  postoffice 
officials,  the  third  prize  by  the  American  National  Bank. 


For  IYi'iLK  and  Tkacmkks 
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The  parcels  shall  contain  one  of  the  three  following  articles: 

a.  Eggs. 

b.  Vegetables  such  as  those  grown  in  gardens  and  sold  on  the  markets. 

0.  Articles  of  clothing. 

The  parcels  shall  he  judged  with  special  regard  to: 

1.  The  kind  of  container  used  and  its  adaptability. 

2.  The  kind  of  wrapping  used  and  its  adaptability. 

3.  The  kind  of  cord  used  and  its  adaptability  and  the  manner  of  tying. 

4.  The  manner  In  which  the  parcel  is  addressed  with  special  regard  to  legi- 
bility and  completeness  in  both  the  address  and  the  return  card. 

It  is  not  required  that  competitors  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  special 
containers  where  such  containers  would  be  necessary  to  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  parcels  for  the  mails,  but  may  borrow  for  the  occasion  such  containers 
if  in  the  judgment  of  the  competitors  such  containers  would  better  their 
chances  of  winning  the  prize. 

The  following  factors  will  form  the  basis  of  judgment  in  preparing  envelope 
for  mailing : 

1.  Kind  of  paper  used  in  construction  of  envelope. 

2.  The  legibility  and  completeness  of  the  address  and  the  return  card. 
Tne  judges  in  this  contest  will  be  Mr.  Dan  Hill  and  Mr.  George  M.  Foster. 

of  the  postoffice,  and  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Blackstock  of  the  county  board  of 
education.  Dr.  A.  S.  Wheeler,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Miss  Opal  Brown,  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Contest  2 — Letter  writing : 

First  Grade — Friendly  letter  from  dictation. 

Second  Grade — Original  friendly  letter. 

Third  Grade — Original  friendly  and  business  letters. 


*  l8t  prize 

First  Grade    $2.00 

Second  Grade   2.00 

Third  Grade    2.00 


2d  prize  3d  prize 

$1.00  Map  of  North  Carolina 

1.00  Map  of  North  Carolina 

1.00  Map  of  North  Carolina 


The  first  and  second  prizes  in  this  contest  were  offered  by  Judge  J.  D. 
Murphy.    The  third  prize  by  the  American  National  Bank. 

The  letters  will  be  judged  with  special  regard  to  the  correct  placing  of  date 
line,  salutation,  body  of  letters,  and  complimentary  close,  as  well  as  legibility 
and  interest  of  subject-matter. 

The  judges  wrill  be  Mr.  Frank  L.  Wells,  county  superintendent  of  education, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Sherrill,  of  the  city  board  of  education. 

Pupils  of  Continuation  Schools  (carried  on  by  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  for  the  graduates  of  the  community  schools)  will  enter  both 
contests.  Separate  prizes  for  them  will  be  offered  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Fitzpatrick 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  judges  will  be  Miss  Virginia  Williamson, 
of  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Johnston,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Williams,  of  the  Federated  Clubs. 

The  three  supervisors,  Misses  Eva  Edgerton,  Maud  Worley,  and  Ethel  Ray 
will  offer  a  $5  prize  to  the  community  having  the  largest  per  cent  of  enroll- 
ment present.  A  prize  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  I.  M.  Wortham  to  the  pupil  from 
her  class  doing  the  best  work. 

The  prizes  will  be  delivered  by  Judge  J.  D.  Murphy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  contests,  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Wheeler,  of  the 
Biltmore  estate,  ice-cream  will  be  served.  During  this  time  short  talks  will 
be  made  by  pupils  from  the  schools.  Mayor  Gallatin  Roberts.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Brooker,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  State  director 
of  community  schools,  Mrs.  John  Morris,  county  director  of  community  schools, 
and  Miss  Eva  Edgerton,  county  supervisor. 
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A  Text  and  Refekence  Book 


HEALTH  CONTEST 

The  health  of  the  child  is  the  joy  of  the  home  and  the  power  of  the  nation. 
By  example  and  precept,  we  will  try  to  teach  the  children  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

The  Rules  of  the  Game 

1.  A  full  bath  more  than  once  a  week. 

2.  Brushing  the  teeth  at  least  once  every  day. 

3.  Sleeping  long  hours  with  windows  open. 

4.  Drinking  as  much  milk  as  possible,  but  no  coffee  or  tea  for  children. 

5.  Eating  some  vegetables  or  fruit  every  day. 

6.  Drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  every  day. 

7.  Spending  part  of  every  day  out-of-doors. 

8.  Head  erect.    Chest  up.    Waist  flat. 

Other  Important  Health  Rules 

1.  Know  where  your  drinking  water  comes  from  or  you  can  be  pretty  sure 
where  you  are  going. 

2.  Close  air  is  a  poison. 

3.  Swat  the  fly. 

4.  To  bar  disease — use  a  bar  of  soap. 

5.  Would  your  finger-nails  take  first  prize  at  a  county  fair?  A  nail  brush 
costs  10  cents. 

6.  Have  horse  sense  and  eat  oatmeal. 

7.  Fresh  air,  good  food  and  sunshine  are  three  of  the  main  rules  of  the 
health  game. 

8.  Keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm  and  dry. 

9.  Bad  teeth  cause  many  ailments. 

10.  If  you  are  proud  of  your  town,  make  your  backyard  show  it.  * 

11.  Try  today  to  sit  up  and  stand  up  straight,  to  eat  slowly,  and  to  attend 
to  each  need  of  the  body  at  its  regular  time. 

12.  Work,  play,  rest,  and  sleep  every  day. 

Requirements  for  Continuation  School  Certificates 

1.  Arithmetic: 

Complete  "Arithmetic  for  Evening  Schools" — Chancellor. 
Simple  bookkeeping.    "20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Office  Account- 
ing," First  Book. 

2.  English: 

Oral: 

Demonstrated  ability  to  stand  before  the  class  and  talk  for  a  minute  or 
two  upon  a  subject  within  the  range  of  their  knowledge  or  experience, 
speaking  plainly,  in  a  given  number  of  clean-cut  sentences  and  without 
common  grammatical  mistakes.    (Mastery  of  "the  sentence  idea.") 

Written: 

Demonstrated  ability  to  write  with  fair  facility  an  original  paragraph 
of  six  or  seven  sentences  upon  a  subject  within  the  range  of  their  expe- 
rience or  their  interests.    Such  a  paragraph  should  show : 

1.  An  absolute  mastery  of  the  "sentence  idea." 

2.  Freedom  from  glaring  grammatical  mistakes. 

3.  Correct  spelling  of  all  ordinary  words. 

4.  Unfailing  use  of  the  commonest  marks  of  punctuation. 

5.  Some  evidence  of  attention  to  matters  of  sentence  structure  and  to 

the  choice  of  words. 
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Such  paragraphs  may  illustrsite  any  one  of  the  forms  of  discourse:  nar- 
ration, description,  exposition,  and  argument,  as  the  four  chief  kinds  of 
writing  are  technically  known.  The  pupil  need  not  be  conscious  of  these 
things.    But  the  teacher  should  think  of  them  all  the  time. 

Ability  to  write  a  personal  and  a  business  letter,  and  a  letter  to  a  public 
official. 

3.  Reading  : 

Demonstrated  ability  to  read  a  newspaper  or  magazine  article,  a  chapter 
in  an  elementary  history,  or  selected  chapters  from  the  Bible,  and  give 
the  thought  contained. 

4.  Spelling  : 

Demonstrated  ability  to  use  the  dictionary  freely  and  rapidly. 
Demonstrated  ability  to  spell  a  given  per  cent  of  the  Ayres  list  of  one 
thousand  words. 

5.  Writing  : 

Complete  "Writing  and  Composition  Book" — Kelly-Morriss. 

6.  History  : 

Read  simple  United  States  and  North  Carolina  histories.  Give  history 
of  the  flag  and  salute  to  the  flag.  Read  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  selections  from  the  addresses 
of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson.  Ability  to  give  the  gist  of  the 
following  outline  with  as  much  elaboration  as  the  teacher  has  time  to  give : 
"Show  oh  map  where  Christ  was  born.  Every  time  we  write  the  dale  we 
acknowledge  His  birth.  Civilization  spread  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
was  checked  once  by  the  Huns  under  Attila ;  but  later  carried  forward  by 
the  Holy  Wars  of  the  Crusaders.  The  world's  history  shows  man's  steady 
struggle  for  the  freedom  and  self-government  from  the  days  of  the  Chiefs 
through  absolute  monarchy,  limited  monarchy,  to  a  republic.  Columbus 
discovered  America  and  men  and  women  came  here  for  freedom.  The 
Revolutionary  War  was  fought  by  Americans  for  freedom  from  England 
when  a  German  king  ruled  England.  France  helped  us.  The  Civil  War 
was  fought  to  settle  the  question  of  States'  Rights.  It  ended  in  a  glorious 
Union,  the  freeing  of  all  slaves  and  the  States  having  individual  rights, 
but  not  the  right  of  secession.  The  World  War  was  fought  because  the 
Germans  wished  to  enslave  the  world.  Twenty-eight  nations  fought 
Germany  and  forced  her  to  an  absolute  surrender." 

7.  Geography  : 

Acquaintance  with  names  and  locations  of  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the 
State,  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
countries  of  the  world,  with  use  of  map  (not  memorized).  Acquaintance 
with  Federal  census  figures  for  the  population  of  Asheville,  of  Buncombe 
County,  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  world:  also 
of  the  twenty  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  (not  memorized). 

8.  Special  work  in  health,  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  thrift  in  addition  to  the 

regularly  outlined  course. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


This  leaflet  contains  the  list  of  all  approved  text-books  in  the  field  of 
History  and  Science  except  texts  for  vocational  high  schools. 

Following  the  adoption  of  High  School  Texts  two  years  ago  a  complete  list 
of  approved  texts  in  all  subjects  was  printed.  The  law  under  which  these 
books  were  adopted  provided  for  a  two-year  adoption  in  History  and  Science. 
A  few  counties  made  two-year  adoptions  of  the  texts  then  approved  in  these 
two  subjects.  Such  counties  as  adopted  then  specifically  for  two  years  may 
this  year  legally  adopt  texts  in  the  subjects  of  History  and  Science. 

The  State  Committee  on  High  School  text-books  have  added  certain  new 
books  in  these  subjects.  The  old  lists  in  these  subjects  are  reprinted  in  this 
leaflet  together  with  the  lists  recently  added.  The  new  texts  are  indicated  by 
an  asterisk.*  County  committees  that  two  years  ago  adopted  texts  for  two 
years  may  now  adopt  from  the  newly  added  History  and  Science  texts  or 
from  the  old  list. 

Copies  of  the  old  list  may  be  procured  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

This  leaflet  gives  in  Part  I  a  complete  list  of  all  approved  texts  in  History 
and  Science.  The  prices  given  are  the  wholesale  and  exchange  prices  at 
which  the  books  are  offered  by  the  publishers.  The  retail  price  which  the 
pupil  must  pay  must  not  under  the  law  exceed  the  wholesale  price  here  given 
by  more  than  fifteen  per  cent. 

Part  II  contains  brief  critiques  of  majiy  of  the  more  important  bas'al 
books  listed  in  Part  I,  and  suggestions  to  county  committees  (which  are 
written  into  the  critiques)  regarding  both  basal  books  and  some  of  the  best 
supplementary  texts  submitted  to  the  State  Committee.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  critiques  and  suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  the  county  committees  when 
they  come  to  make  their  adoptions.  It  should  be  said,  of  course,  that  the 
schools  are  not  limited  in  their  choice  of  supplementary  material  to  the 
texts  mentioned  in  Part  II,  nor  are  county  committees  under  obligation  to 
adopt  supplementary  texts.  It  is  advisable,  however,  for  them  to  do  so  in 
some  instances  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  members  of 
county  committees.  If,  for  example,  a  science  text  is  chosen  that  has  a 
laboratory  manual  or  guide  to  accompany  it,  it  will  be  wise  to  adopt  the 
manual  also  for  use  in  those  schools  that  have  need  for  it. 


STATE  LIST  OF  APPROVED  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS 


PART  I.    PRICE  LIST 


HISTORY,  CIVICS,  ELEMENTARY  ECONOMICS,  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

First  Year  (Eighth  Grade) 

Community  Crvics:  w^ecseale  ^rfce*6 

Beard — American  Citizenship  (Macmillan)  $1.05  $0.98 

Dole — The  New  American  Citizen  (Heath)  87  .81 

Dunn — Community  and  the  Citizen  (Heath)  87  .81 

♦Dunn — Community  Civics  for  City  Schools  (Heath)   1.11  1.04 

*Dunn — Community  Civics  and  Rural  Life  (Heath)   1.11  1.04 

*Hill — Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems  (Ginn)   1.05  .98 

*Howe — New  Era  Civics  (Iroquois)   1.13  1.05 

Hughes — Community  Civics  (Allyn)  94  .88 

(In  addition  to  one  of  the  foregoing,  one  of  the  following 
may  be  used) : 
Brewster — Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Professions 

(Rand  McNally)   93  .88 

Carlton — Elementary  Economics  (Macmillan)  ,  821/2  .77 

Giles — Vocational  Civics  (Macmillan)   1.05  .98 

♦Gowan  and  Wheatley — Occupations  (Ginn)   1.11  1.04 


Second  Year  (Ninth  Grade) 


Early  European  History: 

Ashley — Early  European  Civilization  (Macmillan)   1.44  1.35 

Robinson  and  Breasted — Outlines  of  European  History,  Part  I 

(Ginn)   1.29  1.20 

♦Robinson  and  Breasted — History  of  Europe:  Ancient  and 

Mediwval  (Ginn)    1.47  1.37 

Webster — Early  Euopean  History  (Heath)   1.50  1.40 

*West — Early  Progress  (Allyn)    1.50  1.40 

*West — Short  History  of  Early  Peoples  (Allyn)   1.20  1.12 


Third  Year  (Tenth  Grade) 

Modern  European  History: 

Ashley — Modern  European  Civilization  (Macmillan)   1.44  1.35 

Knowlton  and  Howe — Essentials  in  Modern  European  His- 
tory (Longmans)    1.66  1.23 

Robinson  and  Beard — Outlines  of  European  History,  Part  II 

(Ginn)    1.29  1.20 

♦Robinson  and  Beard — Our  Own  Times  (Ginn)   1.47  1.37 

♦Webster — Modern  European  History  (Heath)   1.59  1.48 

♦West — Modern  Progress  (Allyn)  :   1.50  1.47 


For  Reference: 


♦Schapiro — Modern  and  Contemporary  History  of  Europe 

(Houghton)    3.00 


2.63 
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Fourth  Year  (Eleventh  Grade) 

American  History: 

Ashley — American  History,  Revised  (Macmillan)  

*  Beard — History  of  the  United  States  (Macmillan)  

Forman — Advanced  American  History  (Century)  

Latane — History  of  the  United  States  (Allyn)  

Thompson — History  of  the  United  States  (Sanborn).. 
*West — History  of  the  American  People  (Allyn)  


Civics  (Advanced). 

Ashley — The  New  Civics  (Macmillan)   1.05  .98 

Forman — Advanced  Civics  (Century)   1.20  1.05 

Guitteau — Government  and  Politics  in  the  United  States: 

Briefer  Edition.    Revised.   (Houghton)   1.05  .98 

Magruder — American  Government  (Allyn)   1.05  .98 

*Reed — Form  and  Functions  of  American  Government 

(World)    1.35  1.26 

Woodburn  and  Moran — The  Citizen  and  the  Republic 

(Longmans)    1.42  1.05 

Elementary  Economics: 

*Carver — Elementary  Economics  (Ginn)   1.29  1.20 

*Laing — An  Introduction  to  Economics  (Gregg)   1.05  .70 

♦Marshall  and  Lyon — Our  Economic  Organization 

(Macmillan)    1.26  1.18 

American  Problems  (Alternative  Course,  one-half  year) : 

*Burch — American  Economic  Life  (Macmillan)   1.20  1.12 

*Burch  and  Patterson — Problems  of  American  Democracy 

(Macmillan)    1.29  1.20 

*Towne — Social  Problems  (Macmillan)  ,         1.26  1.18 

♦Williamson — Problems  in  American  Democracy  (Heath)          1.20  1.12 

Economic  Civics  (Alternative  Course,  one-half  year) : 

*Hughes — Economic  Civics  (Allyn)  93  .88 

*Lapp — Economics  and  The  Community  (Century)   1.31  1.22 

Borden — Banking  and  Business  Ethics  (Rand)   1.01  .95 

ALTERNATIVE  COURSES 

World  History  (One-year  Alternative  Course): 

*Elson — Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Pastf  (American)          1.80  1.68 

♦Robinson,  Breasted  and  Smith — General  History  of  Europe 

(Ginn)    1.65  1.54 

♦Webster— World  History  (Heath)   1.59  1.48 

Ancient  History  (Alternative  Course  to  Early  European 
History)  : 

Morey — Ancient  Peoples  (American)   1.23  1.15 

Myers — Ancient  History,  Second  Revised  (Ginn)   1.29  1.20 

West — Ancient  World,  Revised  (Allyn)   1.31  1.23 


Wholesale  Exchange 


Price 

Price 

$1.35 

$1.26 

1.47 

1.37 

1.52 

1.33 

1.31 

1.23 

1.29 

1.204 

1.50 

1.40 

tElson's  Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Past  may  be  had  in  two  parts  if  preferred — Part  I 
at  99  cents  and  93  cents  ;  Part  II  at  $1.11  and  $1.04. 
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Medieval  and  Modern  History  (Alternative  Course  to 

Modern  European  History)  :  ^i™6 

♦Davis — Mediwval  and  Modern  Europe  (Houghton)  $1.68  $1.57 

Davis — History  of  Mediwval  and  Modern  Europe  (Houghton)  1.44  1.34 

Myers — Mediwval  and  Modern  History,  Revised  (Ginn)          1.29  1.20 

Webster — Mediwval  and  Modern  History  (Heath)                   1.50  1.40 

English  History  (Alternative  Course  to  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History)  : 

Andrews — A  Short  History  of  England  (Allyn)                        1.20  1.12 

Cheyney — A  Short  History  of  England,  Revised  (Ginn)          1.29  1.20 


SCIENCE 

General  Science  (First  Year)  : 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry — Elements  of  General  Science, 

Revised  (Ginn)    1.05  .98 

Clark — An  Introduction  to  Science  (American)   1.05  .98 

*Hunter  and  Whitman — Civic  Science  in  the  Home 

(American)    1.05  .98 

*Hunter  and  Whitman — Civic  Science  in  the  Community 

(American)    1.05  .98 

Smith  and  Jewett — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Science 

(Macmillan)    1.20  1.12 

Snyder — Everyday  Science  (Allyn)  '.   1.05  .98 

*Trafton — Science  of  Home  and  Community  (Macmillan)          1.11  1.04 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith — The  Science  of  Everyday  Life 

(Houghton)    1.05  .98 


General  Science  (For  Junior  High  School)  : 

♦Bedford — General  Science  (Allyn)   1.05  .98 

♦Hessler — Junior  Science   (Sanborn)   1.20  1.12 

Physiology: 

Conn  and  Budington — Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

(Silver)   99  .92 

Hartman — Laboratory  Manual  for  Human  Physiology 

(World)   78  .64 

♦Hutchinson — Handbook  of  Health  (Houghton)  84  .79 

Jewett — Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Sanitation  (Ginn)  60  .56 

Ritchie — Human  Physiology   (World)   1.09  .90 

♦Williams — Healthful  Living  (Macmillan)   1.05  .98 


Physical  Geography: 
♦Chamberlin — Geography :  Physical,  Economic,  and  Regional 


(Lippincott)    2.10  1.96 

Davis — Elementary  Physical  Geography  (Ginn)   1.17  1.09 

Dryer — High  School  Geography,  Complete  (American)   1.17  1.10 

Dryer — Student's  Manual  for  High  School  Geography 

(American)   33  none 

Hopkins — Elements  of  Physical  Geography,  New  Edition 

(Sanborn)    1.32  1.232 

Merrill's — Field  and  Laboratory  Note  Book  in  Physical 

Geography   (Sanborn)   51  .476 

Tarr — New  Physical  Geography  (Macmillan)   1.20  1.12 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln — Laboratory  Manual  (Macmillan)  90  none 
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Commercial  Geography:  Wp?iciale  ^rfce** 

Brigham — Commercial  Geography,  Revised  (Ginn)  $1.17  $1.09 

Morris — Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography  (Lippincott)  .90  .75 
Robinson — Commercial  Geography  (Rand)   1.20  1.12 


Biology: 

♦Atwood — Civic  and  Economic  Biology  (Blakiston)                 1.26  .99 

Hodge  and  Dawson — Civic  Biology,  Revised  (Ginn)               1.20  1.12 

Holmes — Elements  of  Animal  Biology  (Blakiston)                 1.01  .70 

Hunter — A  Civic  Biology  (American)                                  1.05  .98 

Hunter — Laboratory  Problems  in  Civic  Biology  (American)..    .75  none 

Smallwood  and  Others — Practical  Biology  (Allyn)                 1.05  .98 

Smallwood  and  Others — Biology  for  High  Schools  (Allyn)....  1.20  1.12 


Botany: 

*  Allen  and  Gilbert — A  Text-book  of  Botany  (Heath)   1.29  1.20 

Bailey — Botany  for  Secondary  Schools  (Macmillan)   1.20  1.12 

Bergen-Caldwell — Introduction  to  Botany:  Southern  States 

Edition  (Ginn)    1.29  1.20 

Cook — Applied  Economic  Botany  (Lippincott)   1.20  1.00 

Transeau — Science  of  Plant  Life  (World)   1.36  1.12 


Zoology : 

Colton — Descriptive  and  Practical  Zoology  (Heath)   1.47  1.37 

Hegner — Practical  Zoology  (Macmillan)   1.20  1.12 

Hegner — Laboratory  and  Field  Zoology  (Heath)  45  none 

Chemistry: 

Bailey — Source,  Chemistry,  and  Use  of  Food  Products 

(Blakiston)    1.35  .94 

*Black  and  Conant — Practical  Chemistry  (Macmillan)   1.26  1.18 

♦Black — Laboratory  Experiments,  for  use  with  text 

(Macmillan)   60  .56 

♦Brownlee  and  Others — Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry 

(Allyn)    1.20  1.12 

♦Brownlee  and  Others — Laboratory  Exercises,  for  use  with  text 

(Allyn)  60  none 

Brownlee  and  Others — First  Principles  of  Chemistry,  Revised 

(Allyn)    1.05  .98 

Brownlee  and  Others — Laboratory  Exercises  in  Chemistry 

(Allyn)   60  none 

Brownlee  and  Others — Chemistry  of  Common  Things  (Allyn)  1.20  1.12 
Brownlee  and  Others — Experiments  in  Chemistry  of  Common 

Things   (Allyn)   60  none 

Kahlenberg  and  Hart — Chemistry  and  Its  Relations  to  Daily 

Life  (Macmillan)    1.20  1.12 

*McPherson  and  Henderson — Chemistry  and  Its  Uses  (Ginn)  1.20  1.12 
*McPherson  and  Henderson — Laboratory  Exercises,  for  use 

with  text  (Ginn)  51  .48 

McPherson  and  Henderson — First  Course  in  Chemistry 

(Ginn)    1.11  1.04 

McPherson  and  Henderson — Laboratory  Manual  for  First 

Course  in  Chemistry  (Ginn)  36  none 
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Chemistry— Confined:                                                     Wp°riceale  ^ce** 

Morgan  and  Lyman — Chemistry  (Macmillan)  $1.20  $1.12 

Morgan  and  Lyman — Laboratory  Manual  (Macmillan)  60  none 

Smith — Elementary  Chemistry  (Century)                               1.28  1.12 

Smith — A  Laboratory  Outline  of  Elementary  Chemistry 

(Century)  56  .49 

♦Vivian — Everyday  Chemistry  (American)                               1.23  1.15 

♦Willaman — Vocational  Chemistry  (Lippincott)                       1.31  1.23 


Physics  : 

Brechner — Household  Physics   (Allyn)   1.05  .98 

Carhart  and  Chute — Physics  With  Applications  (Allyn)   1.05  .98 

Chute — Laboratory  Guide  in  Physics  (Allyn)  45  none 

♦Carhart  and  Chute — Practical  Physics,  Revised  Edition 

(Allyn)   1   1.20  1.12 

♦Hoadley — Essentials  of  Physics  (American)   1.20  1.12 

Mann  and  Twiss — Physics  (Scott)   1.12  .98 

Wauchope — Laboratory  Manual  in  Physics — to  accompany 

Mann  and  Twiss'  Physics  (Scott)  64  none 

♦Millikan  and  Gale — Practical  Physics,  Revised  Edition 

(Ginn)    1.23  1.15 

Millikan  and  Gale — First  Course  in  Physics,  Revised  (Ginn) ..  1.14  1.06 
Millikan,  Gale  and  Bishop — First  Course  in  Laboratory 

Physics   54  none 

Tower  and  Others — Physics  (Blakiston)   93  .65 


Agricultuke  (General  Courses)  : 

Sampson — Effective  Farming  (Macmillan)    1.20  1.12 

*Upham  and  Schmidt — An  Introduction  to  Agriculture 

(Appleton)   90  .84 

♦Schmidt — Field  and  Project  Guide — Laboratory  Manual, 

to  accompany  text  (Appleton)  94  none 

Waters — Essentials  of  Agriculture  (Ginn)   1.11  1.04 

Waters  and  Ellin0 — Agricultural  Laboratory  Exercises  and 

Home  Projects  (Ginn)  75  none 


Agriculture  (For  Special  Courses): 

Davis — Productive  Plant  Husbandry  (Lippincott)                   1.31  1.09 

Wilson  and  Warburton— Field  Crops  (Webb)                         1.20  .96 

Harper — Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools  (Macmillan)              1.20  1.12 

Hunt  and  Burkett — Farm  Animals  (Orange,  Judd)                 1.20  none 


Agriculture  (For  Junior  High  Schools)  : 
♦Skilling — Nature-Study  Agriculture  (World) 
♦Spillman — Farm  Science  (World)  


1.26 
1.26 


1.18 
1.18 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 
(General  Course) 

Foods  and  Cookery:                                                         w£°r£ale  E^enge 

Greer— Text-hook  of  Cooking  (Allyn)  $1.05  $0.98 

*Greer — School  and  Home  Cooking,  Revised  Edition  (Allyn)  1.20  1.12 
Kinne  and  Cooley — Foods  and  Household  Management 

(Macmillan)                                                                    1.05  .98 

*Matthews — Elementary  Home  Economics  (Little,  Brown)        1.40  .98 

Wellman — Food  Study  (Little,  Brown)  94  .88 

*Williard  and  Gillette — Dietetics  for  High  Schools 

(Macmillan)                                                                    1.05  .98 


Textiles  and  Clothing: 

Baldt — Clothing  for  Women  (Lippincott)   1.50  1.25 

*Kinne  and  Cooley — Shelter  and  Clothing  (Macmillan)   1.05  .98 

McGowan  and  Waite — Textiles  and  Clothing  (Macmillan)  90  .84 


Supplementary  : 
*Abel — Successful  Family  Life  on  the  Moderate  Income 

(Lippincott)    1.50  1.40 

*Woolman — Clothing:  Choice,  Care  and  Cost  (Lippincott)   1.50  1.40 


For  other  books  that  may  be  adopted  for  general  courses  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics see  old  list  (printed  two  years  ago)  of  Home  Economics  books  for  use 
in  vocational  schools  (p.  17). 


PART  II 


CRITIQUES,  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS,  AND 
SUGGESTIONS 


HISTORY,  CIVICS,  AND  RELATED  SUBJECTS 

The  course  recommended  in  history,  civics,  and  related  subjects  proceeds 
entirely  upon  the  theory  that  the  primary  purpose  of  teaching  these  sub- 
jects is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  more  fully  the  local  and  world 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  to  appreciate  more  clearly  his 
•duties  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  member  of  society.  For  this  reason  the  commit- 
tee recommends  a  course  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  in  community 
and  vocational  civics;  the  course  recommended  for  the  second  year  is  not 
the  old  style  ancient  history  course,  but  a  course  in  early  European  his- 
tory, giving  the  pupil  a  connected  story  of  human  progress  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  course  recom- 
mended for  the  third  year  is  a  relatively  full  treatment  of  modern  Europe 
for  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries,  the  period  of  liveliest  interest  to  the 
student  who  is  interested  in  present  day  relations  between  our  own  country 
and  the  European  powers;  and  the  fourth  year  is  devoted  entirely  to 
American  history  and  government. 

Community  and  Vocational  Civics — First  Year  (Eighth  Grade) 

All  texts  in  this,  as  in  the  other  lists  of  recommended  books,  are 
arranged  alphabetically  by  authors,  and  not  in  order  of  the  State  Commit- 
tee's preference.  Different  books  may  be  preferable  for  different  types  of 
schools;  hence,  the  attempt  to  indicate  by  a  brief  criticism  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  various  texts. 

County  committees  will  choose  one  of  the  following  texts: 

Beard — American  Citizenship  (Macmillan). 

This  text  begins  with  the  simple  statement  that  government  is  not  a 
mysterious  institution,  but  an  agent  to  serve  the  community  and  do  work 
for  the  good  of  the  people  which  cannot  be  done  as  well  by  private  persons 
and  companies.  The  necessity  for  government,  it  states,  grows  out  of  our 
dependence  upon  one  another.  The  three  parts  of  the  book  aim  to  show: 
(1)  which  of  our  personal  needs  are  beyond  complete  individual  satisfac- 
tion and  involve  governmental  action;  (2)  how  the  great  branches  of  the 
government,  national,  state,  and  local,  are  organized  to  deal  with  these 
needs;  and  (3)  what  work  the  government  now  undertakes  in  recognition 
of  these  needs.  The  concluding  chapter  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
reaction  between  the  government  and  public  opinion. 

Dole — The  New  American  Citizen  (Heath). 

The  author  first  considers  the  beginnings  of  citizenship  in  the  home,  the 
schoolroom,  the  playground,  and  the  club  or  debating  society,  and  then 
discusses  the  personal  habits  and  principles  that  bind  men  together.  After 
this  introduction  the  book  logically  falls  into  four  parts:  the  citizen  and 
the  commonwealth,  or  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens;  industrial  democ- 
racy, or  the  rights  and  duties  of  business  and  labor;  special  social  rights 
and  duties;  international  democracy,  or  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations. 
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Dunn — The  Community  and  the  Citizen  (Heath). 

The  topics  treated  include  the  following:  What  a  community  is;  what 
the  people  in  communities  are  seeking;  the  family,  the  home,  and  the 
community;  how  the  community  aids  the  citizen  to  satisfy  his  desire  for 
health,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property;  the  relation  between  the 
community  and  the  citizen  in  business  life;  waste  and  saving;  how  the 
community  aids  the  citizen  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  knowledge  and  for 
beautiful  surroundings;  what  the  government  does  for  those  who  cannot 
or  will  not  contribute  to  its  progress;  how  the  citizens  of  a  community 
govern  themselves;  how  our  methods  of  self-government  are  changing;  the 
government  of  rural  communities,  township,  county,  city,  state,  and 
nation;  and  how  the  expenses  of  government  are  met. 

Dunn — Community  Civics  and  Rural  Life  and  Community  Civics  for  City 
Schools  (Heath). 

These  books  are  new  books  by  the  author  of  The  Community  and  the  Git-, 
izen.  They  treat  even  more  effectively  than  does  the  older  book  the  topics 
outlined  in  the  critique  of  The  Community  and  the  Citizen  above.  The 
books  might  really  be  called  one  book  in  two  editions:  one  intended  for 
rural,  and  one  for  urban,  schools.  The  same  central  ideas  are  presented 
in  the  two  editions,  but  the  method  of  treatment  in  separate  volumes 
enables  the  author  to  use  more  forcefully  the  actual  civic  situations  in 
which  the  child  normally  finds  himself.  Team-work  through  government 
for  the  achievement  of  common  purposes  is  the  motif  the  author  keeps 
prominent  through  the  entire  treatment. 

Hill — Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems  (Ginn). 

This  text  undertakes  to  treat  civics,  sociology,  and  economics  in  a  unified 
way  adapted  to  immature  minds.  Instead  of  emphasizing  the  organization 
of  institutions,  it  attemps  to  show  them  in  action  in  order  to  bring  home 
to  the  pupil  how  each  touches  his  life. 

Howe — New  Era  Civics  (Iroquois  Pub.  Co.). 

This  text  is  a  new  book  that  very  happily  combines  the  constitutional 
method  of  treatment  found  in  all  the  older  texts  on  civil  government  with 
the  material  treated  in  the  popular  texts  on  community  civics.  It  is 
especially  recommended  for  schools  that  give  elementary  community  civics 
in  the  grammar  grades  or  for  schools  that  emphasize  economics  and  social 
problems  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade. 

Hughes — Community  Civics  (Allyn). 

The  author  emphasizes  three  propositions  as  the  basis  of  his  thorough 
treatment  of  his  subject:  (1)  A  nation  is  safe  for  democracy  only  when 
composed  of  citizens  who  think  seriously  and  intelligently  and  who  act  on 
their  convictions;  (2)  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  schools  who  constitute  the 
source  from  which  a  thinking  citizenship  must  be  developed;  (3)  everyone 
is  in  some  degree  his  brother's  keeper.  The  text  introduces  the  student 
to  the  home  community  and  its  immediate  problems,  after  which  it  takes 
up  the  framework  of  government  as  the  basis  of  explaining  the  larger 
problems.  In  studying  government  it  quite  plausibly  takes  up  the  federal 
government  first  on  the  groud  that  the  average  child  really  knows  more 
about  the  federal  than  the  state  and  local  governments.  Finally,  it  takes 
up  with  the  student  a  number  of  the  "problems  of  democracy,"  financial, 
economic  and  industrial,  and  social. 

Vocational  Guidance 

Throughout  the  course  in  the  eighth  grade  should  be  stressed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  pupil  as  a  member  of  society.  Probably  the  best  way 
to  conclude  the  year's  work  is  to  discuss  on  class  the  topics  suggested  by 


Borden  and  Hooper — Banking  and  Business  Ethics  (Rand). 

Modern  business  practice  is  based  on  banking  methods  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  these  methods  is  essential  in  order  to  grasp  the  fundamentals  of 
business  economics. 

This  little  book  presents  to  the  pupil  in  a  very  simple,  practical  and 
interesting  way  the  function  of  money,  the  manner  of  its  expansion 
through  the  credit  system,  the  principles  of  business  ethics  and  the  advan- 
tages of  thrift  just  at  the  time  when  this  knowledge  is  becoming  important 
for  the  conduct  of  his  own  life. 
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some  simple  book  on  vocational  guidance,  unless  it  is  preferred  to  make 
the  work  in  vocational  civics  supplementary  and  use  an  elementary  text  in 
economics  or  sociology.    Approved  texts  for  these  phases  of  the  work  are: 

Brewster — Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Professions  (Rand). 

This  little  book  very  interestingly  discusses  what  a  profession  is,  the 
general  qualities  necessary  for  professional  work,  and  the  peculiar  de- 
mands of  different  professions.  It  takes  up  in  order  the  law,  the  ministry, 
teaching,  medicine  and  related  professions,  the  scientific  groups  of  profes- 
sions, agriculture,  literature  and  journalism,  and  the  fine  arts.  It  is  sug- 
gestive and  instructive  throughout. 

Dickson — Vocational  Guidance  for  Girls  (Rand). 
This  is  a  suggestive  text  for  supplementary  reading. 

Giles — Vocational  Guidance  (Macmillan). 

This  text  is  as  instructive  and  suggestive  as  the  Brewster,  but  it  almost 
reverses  the  order  of  treatment,  as  will  be  noticed  from  the  order  of  the 
topics  enumerated  below:  finding  your  place  in  the  world  of  occupations, 
government  service,  earth  occupations,  transferring  occupations,  manufac- 
turing and  the  building  trades,  commercial  occupations,  the  professions, 
personal  services  and  professions  for  entertainment,  and  personal  quali- 
fications. 

Gowan  and  Wheatley — Occupations  (Ginn). 

This  text  contains  a  detailed  study  of  the  most  important  life  vocations: 
agriculture,  commercial  occupations,  transportation,  civil  service,  manu- 
facturing, the  building  trades,  machine  and  related  trades,  the  engineering 
professions,  the  learned  professions  and  allied  occupations,  and  miscellane- 
ous and  new  openings.  It  undertakes  to  answer  for  each  occupation  the 
questions:  "What  there  is  in  it,"  "How  to  get  it,"  and  "Where  it  is." 

Community  Economics,  to  Follow  Community  Civics  ( Alternative  Course 

to  Vocational  Civics) 
For  schools  preferring  courses  in  Community  Economics  to  co-ordinate 
with  Community  Civics  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  eighth  grade,  the 
following  texts  are  adopted: 

Carlton — Introduction  to  Study  of  Economics  and  Sociology  (Macmillan). 

This  text  is  sufficiently  simple  to  serve  as  a  brief  course  after  one  of  the 
texts  in  community  civics  has  been  completed.  It  is  a  fairly  interesting 
text  and  very  clear  in  its  treatment. 

Lapp — Economics  and  the  Community  (Century). 

This  text  is  an  interesting  treatment  of  the  economic  principles  under- 
lying good  government  and  wholesome  community  life.  It  is  concrete  in 
its  treatment  of  such  topics  as  money,  banking,  insurance,  savings  and 
investment,  agricultural  problems,  economic  problems  of  cities,  etc. 

Hughes — Economic  Civics  (Allyn). 

This  book  is  a  companion  volume  to  Hughes'  Community  Civics.  It  is 
written  in  the  same  thorough  and  interesting  fashion. 

Carlton — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics  and  Sociology  (Mac- 
millan). 

This  text  is  sufficiently  simple  to  serve  as  a  brief  course  after  one  of  the 
texts  in  community  civics  has  been  completed.  It  is  a  fairly  interesting 
text  and  very  clear  in  its  treatment. 
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An  excellent  book  for  supplementary  use  with  the  vocational  guidance 
phase  of  the  year's  work  is  Spillman's  Personality  (Gregg).  This  purports  to 
be  a  book  of  essays  based  upon  a  series  of  addresses  delivered  before  the  New 
York  high  schools.  It  deals  in  an  offhand  and  entertaining  manner  with 
various  qualities  that  make  for  efficiency  and  character.  It  aims  to  stimulate 
ideals  rather  than  to  advise  for  specific  vocations. 

There  is  a  number  of  good  texts  available  for  seventh  grade  or  junior  high 
school  work  in  civics.  Among  the  best,  some  of  which  might  well  be  used  for 
parallel  in  the  eighth  grade  are  Parson — The  Land  of  Fair  Play  (Scribners) ; 
Powell  and  Curry — The  World  and  Democracy  (Rand);  Smith — Our  Neigh- 
borhood, or  Good  Citizenship  for  Rural  Communities  (Winston) ;  Zeigler  and 
Jaquette — Our  Community,  or  Good  Citizenship  for  Towns  and  Cities  (Win- 
ston). 

Early  European  History — Second  Year  (Ninth  Grade) 
*County  committees  will  choose  one  of  the  following: 

Ashley — Early  European  Civilization  (Macmillan). 

This  text  completes  ancient  history  in  the  first  half  of  the  school  year 
and  devotes  the  second  term  to  what  the  older  texts  call  mediaeval  history. 
The  style  is  simple,  and  the  author  makes  special  effort  to  explain  the  past 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present.  He  is  also  careful  to  emphasize  social 
and  mass  development  of  humanity  rather  than  the  outstanding  historical 
figures,  and  tries  to  bring  out  more  clearly  than  do  many  texts  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  history.  The  style  and  vocabulary  of  the  text  are  quite 
simple. 

Robinson  and  Breasted — Outlines  of  European  History,  Part  I  (Ginn). 

This  text  is  already  used  by  many  of  the  larger  schools  of  the  State.  Its 
popularity  seems  to  be  due  as  much  to  its  interesting  style  as  to  the  ex- 
cellent sense  of  proportion  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  topics. 
In  points  of  emphasis  it  resembles  the  Ashley  except  that  it  discusses  more 
fully  the  work  and  personality  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  past. 

Robinson  and  Breasted — History  of  Europe,  Ancient  and  Medieval  (Ginn). 

A  text  of  64  5  pages.  It  is  well  written,  well  proportioned,  and  widely 
used  in  the  State. 

Webster — Early  European  History  (Heath). 

This  text  is  perhaps  more  simple  in  style  than  the  Robinson  and 
Breasted  and  perhaps  more  interestingly  written  than  the  Ashley.  It  fol- 
lows much  the  same  general  arrangement  as  the  other  two  texts,  but  more 
nearly  than  either  of  the  others  it  resembles  the  older  type  of  general  his- 
tory so  popular  in  the  schools  a  few  years  ago. 

West — Early  Progress  (Allyn). 

A  new  text,  well  written  and  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  schools. 
The  language  is  especially  clear  and  the  sentences  easily  comprehended. 

West — Short  History  of  Early  Peoples  (Allyn). 

A  text  intended  for  a  half  year.  In  short-term  schools  it  may  be  used 
for  a  year's  work.  It  may  be  followed  by  any  of  the  one-year  courses  in 
modern  European  history. 


*Notb. — Except  in  counties  where  the  older  course  in  Ancient  History  is  preferred,  texts 
on  Ancient  History  are  suggested  further  on  in  this  report. 
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.Modern  European  History — Third  Year  (Tenth  Grade) 

While  there  are  perhaps  certain  advantages  in  using  texts  of  the  same 
series  for  early  European  and  modern  history,  or  for  ancient  and  medieval 
and  modern  history,  it  is  well  to  suggest  that  sometimes  hooks  in  the  same 
series  are  of  greatly  unequal  merit  or  difficulty  when  considered  for  use  in 
some  definite  school. 

tCounty  committees  will  choose  one  of  the  following: 

Ashley — Modern  European  Civilization  (Macmillan). 

This  text  follows  the  general  style  and  points  of  emphasis  of  the  Early 
European  Civilization  by  the  same  author.  It  continues  to  emphasize  the 
present  and  the  future  as  the  goal  of  historical  study  and  to  "present 
history  from  the  pupil's  point  of  view:  chronologically,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  present  looking  back;  geographically,  from  the  viewpoint  of  Amer- 
ica looking  abroad."  It  devotes  somewhat  more  space  to  the  heroes  of  the 
past  two  and  a  half  centuries  than  the  Early  European  Civilization  devotes 
to  earlier  heroes,  but  the  emphasis  is  still  placed  upon  the  social  and 
political  progress  of  the  great  human  mass. 

Knowlton  and  Howe — Essentials  in  Modern  European  History  (Long- 
mans). 

The  authors  state  that  their  object  in  writing  this  text  had  been  to  give 
the  high  school  student  just  that  residuum  of  facts  and  impressions  about 
Europe  as  a  whole  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  well  informed 
man  of  affairs.  Readers  of  the  History  Teachers'  Magazine  will  recognize 
that  the  text  follows  somewhat  closely  the  outlines  prepared  a  few  years 
ago  for  that  magazine  by  Drs.  Knowlton  and  Wolfson.  The  text  stops  at 
1914.  Some  text  like  West's  The  War  and  the  Neiv  Age  (Allyn)  should 
be  used  for  supplementary  work. 

Robinson  and  Beard — Outlines  of  European  History,  Part  II  (Ginn). 

This  text  is  written  in  the  same  interesting  and  instructive  style  as  the 
preceding  volume  in  the  same  series.  Both  books  have  the  happy  faculty 
of  weaving  into  the  narrative  the  achievements  and  personality  of  Europe's 
heroes  without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  social  emphasis  so  well 
maintained  throughout.  Like  the  Ashley,  the  Robinson  and  Beard  con- 
tinues the  story  through  the  Great  War. 

West — Modern  Progress  (Allyn). 

Like  the  companion  volume,  Early  Progress,  this  text  is  clear  and  easy 
in  style,  very  scholarly,  and  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  schools. 

Webster — Modern  European  History  (Heath). 

The  companion  volume  of  Webster's  Early  European  History.  It  is  a 
splendid  text-book. 

Robinson  and  Beard — History  of  Europe — Our  Own  Times  (Ginn). 

A  text  of  616  pages.  The  companion  volume  of  the  Robinson  and 
Breasted's  History  of  Europe,  Ancient  and  Medieval,  and  fully  on  a  par 
with  it. 

For  Reference 
Shapiro — Modern  and  Contemporary  History  of  Europe. 

Alternative  Course 
Davis — Medieval  and  Modern  Europe. 


jExcept  in  counties  where  the  older  course  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  or  a  course 
in  English  History  is  preferred.    Texts  for  these  courses  are  suggested  above. 
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Note-books 

Iroquois  Publishing  Company's  note-books  were  approved,  and  also 
the  note-books  on  Early  and  Modern  European  History,  published  by  Ginn 
&  Company. 

World  History — One-year  Course 
Elson — Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Past  (American). 

A  text  of  727  pages.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  modern  age.  The 
past  is  well  surveyed. 

Webster — World  History  (Heath). 

A  new  text  of  730  pages.  It  is  another  of  the  well  known  Webster 
series.    It  is  a  survey  of  human  progress,  and  is  fully  up  to  date. 

Robinson,  Breasted,  Smith — A  General  History  of  Europe  (Ginn). 

Contains  667  pages.  It  is  a  member  of  the  widely  used  group  of  the 
Robinson-Breasted  series.     It  is  new,  having  been  published  in  1921. 

American  History — Fourth  Year  (Eleventh  Grade) 

County  committees  will  choose  one  of  the  following: 
Ashley — American  History,  Revised  (Macmillan). 

An  effective  high  school  book  by  a  successful  high  school  teacher.  The 
author  stresses  national  development  and  carefully  works  out  historical 
cause  and  effect.  The  language  of  the  text  is  that  of  simple,  straightfor- 
ward narrative. 

) 

Beard — History  of  the  United  States  (Macmillan). 

This  book  briefly  summarizes  the  period  of  exploration  and  colonization 
and  omits  all  descriptions  of  battles.  It  emphasizes  historical  cause  and 
effect  and  claims  to  be  a  topical,  not  a  narrative,  history.  It  stresses 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  history,  our  own  times,  and  the  relation  of 
America  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Forman — Advanced  American  History  (Century). 

An  impartial,  well  organized  narrative  of  what  the  author  in  his  preface 
calls  the  three  greatest  achievements  of  the  American  people:  the  trans- 
formation of  the  continent  from  "barbarism  to  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion," the  development  "of  a  commercial  and  industrial  system  of  vast 
proportions,"  and  the  evolution  of  "the  greatest  democracy  the  world  has 
yet  seen."    The  style  is  simple  and  the  language  plain. 

Latane — History  of  the  United  States  (Allyn). 

A  scholarly  presentation  of  American  history,  emphasizing  the  point  of 
view  of  the  South.  The  author  frankly  stresses  diplomatic  history,  mili- 
tary history,  and  the  influence  of  economic  conditions  on  American  politics. 

Thompson — History  of  the  United  States,  Political,  Industrial,  Social 

(Sanborn) . 

This  text  is  very  well  described  in  its  title.  It  emphasizes  industrial 
and  social  history,  but  gives  more  than  passing  attention  to  politics,  con- 
stitutions, and  military  affairs.  It  is  probably  more  difficult  than  the  other 
texts  recommended,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  fair  training  in  soci- 
ology and  political  economy  it  should  be  an  effective  and  interesting  text. 

The  points  of  view  of  the  different  texts  recommended  in  American  his- 
tory are  so  different  that  teachers  would  do  well  to  have  for  reference 
copies  of  the  texts  they  do  not  adopt  for  class  study.    Especially  is  this 
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true  of  the  Thompson.  Excellent  texts  for  reference  are:  West's  History 
of  the  American  People  (Allyn)  ;  James  and  Sanford's  American  History 
(Scribners)  ;  and  Hart's  New  American  History  (American). 

West — History  of  the  American  People  (Allyn). 

This  text  is  one  of  the  well  known  West  series.  It  has  proved  to  be  a 
successful  and  popular  book.  It  frankly  emphasizes  democracy  and 
Americanism. 

Civics 

County  committees  will  also  choose  one  of  the  following  texts  in  civil 
government  as  a  basic  part  of  the  eleventh-grade  course  in  American 
History: 

Ashley — The  New  Civics  (Macmillan). 

This  text  starts  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  texts  on  community  civics. 
It  emphasizes,  first,  the  citizen  and  citizenship,  then  "the  public  as  an 
organized  group  of  citizens,  and,  thirdly,  the  activities  which  the  citizens 
have  created  and  through  which  the  public  cares  for  many  of  its  collective 
interests." 

Forman — Advanced  Civics  (Century). 

The  author  accepts  the  point  of  view  that  instruction  in  civics  should 
have  for  its  principal  aim  the  indoctrination  of  the  learner  in  sound  no- 
tions of  political  morality.  Part  I  of  the  text  presents  the  underlying 
principle  of  our  government.  In  Part  II  is  an  account  of  the  governmental 
machine.  In  Part  III  the  everyday  work  of  the  government  is  considered 
and  the  practical  problems  connected  with  the  work  are  discussed. 

Guitteau — Government  and  Politics  in  the  United  States  (Houghton). 

This  text  is  an  interestingly  written  civil  government  of  the  logical  or 
constitutional  type.  It  divides  the  subject  in  three  topics:  local  govern- 
ments (about  forty  pages),  state  governments  (about  eighty  pages),  and 
the  national  government  (to  which  three-fourths  of  the  book  are  devoted). 

Magruder — American  Government  (Allyn). 

The  aims  of  the  text  are  well  stated,  thus:  (1)  "to  impress  upon  the 
pupil  his  responsibility,  as  a  future  citizen,  for  the  development  of  better 
government;  (2)  to  show  how  the  state  has  developed  from  a  simple 
organization  for  defense  to  the  complex  socialized  society  of  today,  and  to 
make  it  clear  that  government  is  a  living  organism  developed  by  the  people 
to  meet  the  needs  resulting  from  changing  conditions;  (3)  to  explain  the 
actual  operation  of  the  national,  state,  and  local  governments;  (4)  to 
make  plain  the  influence  of  the  judiciary  and  to  present  the  political  and 
social  problems  of  today,  such  as  the  initiative,  referendum,  short  ballot, 
woman  suffrage,  industrial  education,  and  prohibition." 

Reed — Form  and  Functions  of  American  Government  (World  Book). 

This  text  is  a  reasonably  successful  "attempt  to  answer  the  demand  for 
that  which  is  needful  and  important  in  the  'new  civics,'  or  'community 
civics,'  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  in  the  old." 
It  seeks  to  train  the  young  in  social  intelligence  and  efficiency  and  at  the 
same  time  ground  them  thoroughly  in  the  fundamental  ideals  of  the 
nation. 

Alternative  Course  to  Eleventh-Grade  Civics 

Schools  that  use  a  text  like  Howe's  New  Era  Civics  in  the  eighth  grade 
might  do  well  to  use  one  of  the  following  texts  as  part  of  the  course  in 
American  history  and  civics,  instead  of  using  a  more  formal  civics  text: 

Burch — American  Economic  Life  (Macmillan). 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  present  in  problem  form  the  more  important 
phases  of  American  economic  life.    The  presentation  is  interesting  and 
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plan  and  material  quite  teachable.  The  main  topics  are  stated  as:  prob- 
lems of  consumption,  problems  of  production,  problems  of  exchange,  prob- 
lems of  distribution,  and  problems  of  economic  reform. 

Burch  and  Patterson — Problems  of  American  Democracy  (Macmillan). 

This  book  attempts  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  bold  outlines  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  development  of  American  institutions. 
"The  aim  has  been  to  provide  the  student  with  typical  material  for  a 
general  introductory  course  in  problems  of  democracy,  which  not  only 
stresses  certain  fundamental  characteristics  of  our  own  civilization,  but 
preserves  at  the  same  time  a  proper  balance  between  the  political,  the 
'  economic,  and  the  social  factors  in  American  life. 

Towne — Social  Problems  (Macmillan). 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been:  to  bring  before  the  student  of  social 
problems  certain  present-day  outstanding  facts  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  indicate  certain  weaknesses  in  our  social  order;  to  show  what  has 
been  done  and  what  is  being  done  toward  the  elimination  of  these  weak- 
nesses; and  to  impress  upon  the  student,  through  the  presentation  of  these 
facts,  the  possibilities  of  and  the  necessity  for  wise,  sane,  constructive 
social  action.    An  excellent  book  for  high  school  use. 

Williamson — Problems  in  American  Democracy  (Heath). 

This  text  begins  with  the  historical  background  of  American  democracy, 
its  origin,  development,  etc.  Following  this  is  a  brief  survey  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation  and  the  question  of  social  justice.  Such  social 
problems  as  industrial  relations,  health  in  industry,  and  immigration  are 
next  considered.  From  social  problems  the  text  passes  to  the  economic 
and  social  functions  of  government,  and  thence  to  the  question  of  making 
government  effective.  The  mechanism  of  government  is  placed  last,  on 
the  basis  that  a  knowledge  of  the  framework  of  government  is  valuable 
only  after  the  citizen  knows  something  of  the  needs  which  that  mechanism 
must  fill. 

Elementary  Economics 
Carver — Elementary  Economics  (Ginn). 

A  sound  elementary  treatise.  The  treatment  is  not  confined  wholly  to 
economics,  but  includes  a  good  deal  of  civics  and  social  problems.  It 
might  be  used,  also,  as  a  basis  for  studying  problems  in  American  democ- 
racy, since  our  social  problems  are  viewed  primarily  as  economic  problems. 
The  materials  are  well  organized  and  well  presented. 

Laing — An  Introduction  to  Economics  (Gregg). 

This  is  written  for  the  high  school  student  and  is  not  a  made-over  col- 
lege text  for  high  school  use.  The  material  it  contains  is  up-to-date. 
Changes  in  our  economic  organization  due  to  the  war  are  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  the  lines  of  development  which  are  likely  to  follow  have  been 
summarized.  The  important  features  of  the  text  are:  simplicity  of  pre- 
sentation, treatment  of  commercial  functions  rather  than  technical  treat- 
ment of  theories,  the  introduction  of  new  modern  problems  arising  out  of 
changes  in  economic  systems  and  ideas,  and  the  elimination  of  difficult 
parts  of  abstract  theories. 

Marshall  and  Lyon — Our  Economic  Organization  (Macmillan). 

In  this  volume  the  authors  have  attempted  to  depict  our  social  struc- 
tures in  terms  of  what  they  do,  and  have  therefore  paid  considerable 
attention  to  their  organization  and  functions.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  banking,  exchange,  etc.    An  excellent  elementary  treatise. 

Woodburn  and  Moran — The  Citizen  and  the  Republic  (Longmans). 

This  text  is  a  reasonably  successful  "attempt  to  answer  the  demand  for 
that  which  is  needful  and  important  in  the  'new  civics,'  or  'community 
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civics,'  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  in  the  old." 
It  seeks  to  train  the  young  in  social  intelligence  and  efficiency  and  at  the 
same  time  ground  them  thoroughly  in  the  fundamental  ideals  of  the 
nation. 

Ancient  History — An  Alternative  Course  to  Early  European  History  in  ih<> 
Second  Year  (Ninth  Grade) 

Although  the  course  in  early  European  history  is  recommended  hy  the 
committee  as  giving  the  child  a  better  historical  and  civic  perspective  than 
the  ancient  history  course,  some  county  committees  may  have  reason  to 
prefer  the  course  in  ancient  history.  Such  committees  will  adopt  one  of 
the  following  texts: 

Morey — Ancient  Peoples  (American). 

This  text  is  simple  and  direct  in  statement  and  is  especially  strong  in  its 
clear  treatment  of  social  and  political  progress  and  institutions.  Its  pro- 
gressive series  of  maps  and  chapters  summarizing  cultural  progress  are  so 
worked  out  as  to  leave  with  the  pupil  in  emphatic  form  the  idea  of  a  steady 
development  from  the  past  to  the  present.  The  text  is  not  only  logically 
pianned,  but  interestingly  developed. 

Myers — Ancient  History  (Ginn). 

This  popular  text  in  the  many  forms  and  revisions  through  which  it  has 
passed  since  its  original  appearance  in  1882  is  too  well  known  to  demand 
description.  It  is  an  interestinly  written  narrative  of  events  from  the 
dawn  of  history  to  about  800  A.D. 

West — Ancient  World,  Revised  (Allyn). 

This  book  is  thoroughly  modern  in  its  emphasis  on  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  thoroughly  American  in  its  emphasis  upon  the 
development  toward  democratic  institutions  among  the  ancient  peoples. 
It  is  an  accurate  treatment  of  world  progress  before  800  A.D.  arid  has 
proved  itself  an  effective  text. 

Medieval  and  Modem  History — An  Alternative  Course  to  Modem  Euro- 
pean History  in  Third  Year  (Tenth  Grade) 

Schools  offering  ancient  history  in  the  second  year  should  offer  either 
medieval  and  modern  history  or  English  history  in  the  third  year. 

County  committees  desiring  to  provide  for  medieval  and  modern  history 
courses  will  adopt  one  of  the  following: 

Davis — Medieval  and  Modem  Europe  (Houghton). 

This  is  an  attractive  text,  both  in  mechanical  and  literary  style.  It  is 
modern  in  the  increasing  fullness  with  which  it  treats  events  nearer  to  the 
present.  It  was  written  before  the  war,  and  therefore  does  not  bring  out 
the  treatment  of  European  history  since  1850,  the  trend  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism, so  well  as  do  some  later  texts.  It  could  well  be  supplemented  by 
some  text  like  West's  The  War  and  the  New  Age  (Allyn). 

Myers — Medieval  and  Modem  History  (Ginn). 

This  text  continues  the  story  of  general  history  begun  in  Myers'  Ancient 
History.  It  continues  the  same  interwoven  narrative  of  men  and  nations 
in  the  style  so  familiar  to  the  students  of  general  history  in  the  Myers 
series. 
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Webster — Medieval  and  Modern  History  (Heath). 

This  text  has  been  written  since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  and  it 
treats  recent  European  history  in  the  light  of  that  catastrophe.  It  is 
written  in  a  style  very  similar  to  the  Myers  and  is  an  interesting  book  to 
read.    The  diction  is  simple,  and  the  narrative  gives  a  sense  of  movement. 

English  History — Third  Year  (Tenth  Grade) 

For  schools  that  prefer  to  introduce  American  history  of  the  eleventh 
grade  with  a  year's  work  in  English  history  in  the  tenth  grade,  the  follow- 
ing texts  are  recommended  for  adoption  instead  of  a  modern  European 
history  or  a  medieval  history. 

Andrews — Short  History  of  England  (Ginn). 

"The  book  traces  in  rapid  survey  the  development  of  the  people  and  in- 
stitutions of  England  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1911,  and  shows  by  what  steps  the  primitive  organization  of  a  semi-tribal 
people  has  been  transformed  into  the  highly  complicated  political  and 
social  structure  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire." 

Cheyney — A  Short  History  of  England  (Ginn). 

The  author  succeeds  in  doing  what  he  attempts:  (1)  in  giving  a  full  and 
clear  description  of  early  institutions  and  conditions;  (2)  in  selecting  from 
the  mass  of  historical  detail  what  is  significant  rather  than  what  is  merely 
conspicuous,  i.  e.,  what  gave  shape  and  character  to  considerable  periods  of 
history  or  marked  clear  a  step  in  the  general  development  of  the  nation 
rather  than  what  was  merely  detached  episode;  (3)  in  clinging  closely  to 
the  thread  of  English  history  and  telling  the  story  simply,  clearly,  and 
continuously.    The  book  is  interesting  and  effective. 

SCIENCE 
General  Science 
Hunter  and  Whitman — Civic  Science  in  the  Home  (American). 
Hunter  and  Whitman — Civic  Science  in  the  Community  (American). 

These  are  two  companion  volumes  for  the  junior  high  school  or  for  the 
first  year  o'f  the  standard  high  school.  The  first  treats  of  such  topics  as 
the  following:  the  home  and  its  environment,  good  health  in  the  home,  the 
principles  of  heating  and  lighting  in  the  home,  the  home  and  its  surround- 
ings, labor-saving  devices  and  home  conveniences.  The  second  volume 
treats  of  such  topics  as:  advantages  offered  by  the  community,  wealth  and 
climatic  conditions,  water  and  its  place  in  the  community,  how  the  com- 
munity cares  for  its  citizens,  transportation,  how  life  on  the  earth  has 
improved,  etc.  These  books  treat  of  simple  yet  fundamental  problems  of 
domestic  and  civic  life  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child's 
interest. 

Trafton — Science  of  Home  and  Community  (Macmillan). 

This  is  a  text-book  in  General  Science.  Part  I — Science  of  the  Home 
treats  of  such  topics  as  hygiene,  pleasure,  electricity,  home  grounds,  etc. 
Part  II — Science  in  the  Community  treats  of  such  topics  as  means  of 
travel,  communication,  health,  entertainment,  community  resources,  pro- 
tection from  the  weather,  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
enemies  of  the  home  and  community,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  better  of  the 
newer  texts  developed  on  psychological  rather  than  a  logical  plan  of  organ- 
ization of  material. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry — Elements  of  General  Science,  Revised  (Ginn). 

This  is  a  very  popular  text  in  general  science,  being  widely  used  in  this 
and  other  states.  The  illustrations  are  good;  the  statements  are  clear  and 
concise.    The  book  is  printed  on  good  paper  and  is  well  bound.    A  labora- 
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tory  manual  is  available  for  use  with  the  text.  The  book  contains  a  year's 
work.  This  is  one  of  the  best  texts  on  the  market  written  from  the 
modern  point  of  view. 

Clark — An  Introduction  to  Science  (American). 

The  book  is  practical,  treating  of  subjects  familiar  to  the  pupils  in  their 
home  life.  It  is  teachable  and  interesting.  It  is  intended  for  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school.    A  laboratory  manual  is  available. 

Smith  and  Jewett — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Science  (Macmillan). 

This  is  a  good  text  in  general  science.  The  arrangement  of  material  is 
psychological  rather  than  logical  or  traditional.  It  deals  with  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  pupil's  environment  and  lays  emphasis  upon  the 
study  of  projects.  An  abundance  of  material  is  provided  for  this.  The 
book  can  be  covered  in  one  year,  or  in  a  half  year  by  the  omission  of 
certain  topics. 

Snyder — Everyday  Science  ( Allyn ) . 

This  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  who  may  never  have 
more  than  one  year  in  the  high  school,  as  well  as  those  who  may  continue 
their  high  school  course.  It  is  interesting  and  simple  and  especially 
adaptable  to  pupils  in  the  rural  high  schools.  The  experiments  provided 
for  in  the  text  make  a  laboratory  manual  unnecessary.  The  book  is 
modern  in  every  sense.  The  author  treats  the  subject  primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Physical  Geography. 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith — The  Science  of  Everyday  Life  (Houghton). 

This  book  is  what  its  title  suggests,  the  science  of  everyday  life.  It 
deals  in  the  most  practical  way  with  the  following  subjects:  (1)  The  air 
and  how  we  use  it;  (2)  water  and  how  we  use  it;  (3)  foods  and  how  we 
use  them;  (4)  homes  and  clothing;  (5)  the  work  of  the  world.  The 
project  idea  runs  through  the  entire  book.  This  is  without  question  one 
of  the  best  general  science  texts  now  available. 

General  Science  for  Junior  High  Schools 
Bedford — General  Science  (Allyn). 

A  book  of  projects.  The  materials  of  general  science  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  project-problem  plan.  The  class  projects  are  broken  up  into 
problems.  The  text  attempts  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools.  It  is  adapted  for  use  in  the  juior  high  school  or  in  the  first  year 
of  the  usual  type  of  four-year  high  school.  An  excellent  text  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher  who  can  teach  by  the  project-problem  method. 

Hessler — Junior  Science  (Sanborn). 

This  is  intended  for  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  who  are 
beginning  to  demand  sensible  answers  to  their  questions  concerning  the 
world  about  them.  It  keeps  close  to  the  interests  of  children,  and  under- 
takes to  explain  the  things  in  the  world  of  natural  phenomena  about  them 
that  they  wish  to  know.  An  excellent  text  for  the  junior  high  school  or 
for  the  first  year  of  the  usual  four-year  high  school. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Conn  and  Budington — Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Silver). 

This  book,  like  all  the  modern  books  on  physiology,  subordinates  the 
study  of  anatomy  to  that  of  function,  and  places  great  emphasis  upon  the 
laws  of  health  and  the  problems  of  public  hygiene.  Experiments  and 
demonstrations  are  outlined  in  the  back  of  the  book.  It  is  strictly  a  high 
school  text  a'nd  can  be  covered  in  a  half  year,  though  a  whole  year  could 
be  profitably  devoted  to  it. 
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Hartman — Laboratory  Manual  for  Human  Physiology  (World). 

This  is  a  teacher's  manual  of  144  pages  with  26  illustrations  and  99 
experiments,  to  accompany  Ritchie's  Human  Physiology.  These  experi- 
ments do  not  require  expensive  or  elaborate  apparatus. 

Hutchinson — A  Handbook  of  Health  (Houghton). 

This  text  gives  a  full  treatment  of  the  human  body  in  its  relation  to 
foods.  It  discusses  food  as  the  fuel  in  the  human  engine  that  gives  health 
and  efficiency.  It  further  fully  discusses  the  subjects  of  clothing,  exercise, 
and  other  health  lessons. 

Jewett — Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Sanitation  (Ginn.) 

This  book  emphasizes  function  rather  than  structure,  and  the  laws  of 
health  receive  more  attention  than  the  mechanical  operation  of  bone, 
muscle,  gland,  and  tissue.  The  language  of  the  book  is  simple,  technical 
terms  being  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  It  can  easily  be  completed  in  a 
half  year. 

Ritchie — Human  Physiology  (World). 

This  is  a  popular  text  on  physiology.  It  is  a  well  balanced  book,  con- 
taining sufficient  anatomy  to  make  clear  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
enough  physiology  to  make  plain  the  laws  governing  the  body,  and  a  full 
discussion  of  how  to  avoid  violating  these  laws.  The  book  is  suitable  for 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school  and  may  be  covered  in  a  half  session. 
Hartman's  Laboratory  Manual  (see  above)  has  been  prepared  for  use  with 
the  text. 

Williams — Healthful  Living  (Macmillan). 

This  book  treats  of  the  practical  lessons  of  healthful  living  with  a  suffi- 
cient technical  background  to  make  the  subject-matter  worth  while  as  a 
scientific  text. 

Physical  Geography 
Chamberlin — Geography:  Physical,  Economic,  and  Regional  (Lippincott) . 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  lead  the  student  to  study  geographic  forms 
and  processes,  not  as  things  and  conditions  apart  from  human  affairs,  but 
rather  in  their  relations  to  the  life  of  men.  Economic  geography  is  pre- 
sented because  of  its  vast  practical  value  to  men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

Davis — Elementary  Physical  Geography  (Ginn). 

This  text  is  a  simple  and  interesting  treatment  of  physical  geography  for 
schools  desiring  a  half-year  course  without  laboratory  work. 

Dryer — High  School  Geography,  Complete  (American). 

This  text  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  indicated  in  the  title:  (1)  physi- 
cal geography,  dealing  with  the  earth  in  its  principal  physical  aspects; 

(2)  economic  geography,  reversing  the  treatment  of  the  first  part  and 
showing  the  uses  that  man  has  made  of  his  physical  environment;  and 

(3)  regional  or  commercial  geography,  developing  the  second  part  and 
applying  it  to  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  A  combined  laboratory 
manual  and  note-book  accompanies  the  text.  (See  "Price  List"  for  the 
author's  Student's  Manual  for  High  School  Geography,  prepared  to  accom- 
pany, this  text.) 

Hopkins — Elements  of  Physical  Geography,  New  Edition  (Sanborn). 

The  point  of  view  of  the  author  is  summarized  thus:  "Physical  geogra- 
phy is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  natural  features  of  the  earth  and 
their  relation  to  life  on  earth.     More  than  any  other  one  subject  it  aims  to 
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show  man  his  place  in  nature,  his  relations  to  his  surroundings,  his  de- 
pendence upon  his  fellow-man,  upon  the  lower  forms  of  life,  and  upon  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  nature,  of  which  he  is  a  part.  To  the  ancient 
philosopher's  maxim,  'Know  thyself,'  it  adds,  'in  relation  to  nature.'  "  A 
good  note-book  and  laboratory  guide  is  prepared  to  accompany  the  text. 
It  is  Merrill's  Field  and  Laboratory  Note  Hook  in  Physical  Geoyrayhy. 
(See  "Price  List.") 

Tarr — Now  Physical  Geography  (Macmillan) . 

This  text  is  an  old  favorite  on  the  subject.  It  probably  owes  its  popu- 
larity to  the  emphasis  the  author  contrives  to  place  upon  the  human  inter- 
est of  each  topic,  the  excellent  illustrations,  and  the  well  prepared  aids  to 
the  study  of  the  text.  Coming  early  in  the  high  school  course,  the  text 
with  its  brief  summary  at  the  close  of  each  section  and  the  topical  outline 
and  set  of  review  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  quite  useful  in 
training  the  student  how  to  study.  Tarr  and  Von  Engeln's  Laboratory 
Manual  is  prepared  to  accompany  the  text.    (See  "Price  List.") 

Commercial  Geography 
Brigham — Commercial  Geography,  Revised  (Ginn). 

An  up-to-date  treatment  of  the  principles  of  commercial  geography. 
The  first  five  chapters  treat  wheat,  cotton,  cattle,  iron,  and  coal  broadly  as 
world  products  typical  in  the  geographic  principles  involved.  The  sixth 
chapter  formally  states  the  principles  inductively  approached  in  the  first 
five.  Eleven  chapters  are  then  devoted  to  the  commercial  geography  of 
the  United  States,  one  to  Canada,  five  to  Europe,  one  each  to  Asia,  Austra- 
lia, Africa,  and  Latin  America,  and  the  final  chapter  to  a  summary  of 
world  commerce  and  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  commerce.  Through- 
out the  text  statistics  of  temporary  value  are  very  sparingly  used;  little 
attention  is  given  to  industrial  processes  except  as  they  have  geographic 
meaning;  and  industry  and  commerce  are  presented  as  world-embracing, 
responding  to  natural  conditions  and  to  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  inven- 
tion, and  closely  interwoven  with  the  higher  life  of  man. 

Morris — Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography  (Lippincott) . 

The  first  six  chapters  discuss  in  succession  the  general  principles  of 
industry  and  commerce,  the  adaptation  of  the  earth  to  man's  residence, 
conditions  affecting  industrial  development,  the  historical  progress  of 
industry  and  commerce,  methods  and  agencies  of  transportation,  and  the 
origin  of  centers  of  industry  and  commerce;  the  next  eleven  discuss  the 
general  commerce  and  industry  and  typical  products  of  the  United  States; 
the  next  four  are  devoted  to  the  other  countries  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica; Europe  is  discussed  in  five,  Asia  in  two,  and  Africa  and  Australia  in 
one  each.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  present-day  migrations  of  mankind. 
In  the  short  chapters  devoted  to  the  different  foreign  countries  the  text  is 
so  concise  in  its  treatment  of  leading  facts  of  commerce  and  industry  that 
the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  emphasize  causal  relations  if  he  is  to  avoid 
the  child's  treating  these  chapters  as  merely  a  mass  of  facts  to  be 
memorized. 

Robinson — Commercial  Geography  (Rand). 

The  author  neither  crowds  his  text  with  merely  temporary  statistics  nor 
tries  to  explain  all  commerce  and  industry  on  the  theory  of  environment. 
He  conceives  commercial  geography  as  an  explanation,  in  terms  of  all  the 
factors  involved,  of  the  geographic  division  of  labor;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  study  of  the  localization  of  industries.  The  first  hundred  pages  of  the 
text  deal  with  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  shaping  influences  of  land 
and  sea,  climate,  man,  economic  forces,  transportation,  and  the  presence  of 
raw  materials.  The  rest  of  the  book  treats  the  subject  from  a  regional 
point  of  view,  in  each  instance  developing  carefully  the  physical  geography 
of  the  regions  treated  before  discussing  man's  use  of  the  resources 
disclosed. 
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Biology 

Atwood — Civic  and  Economic  Biology  (Blakiston). 

This  is  a  biology  dealing  with  the  science  of  life  as  it  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  The  subject  matter  is  divided  into  seven  units,  which 
are  given  in  the  best  order  for  a  year's  course,  beginning  in  September. 
However,  the  subject  matter  is  arranged  in  a  very  flexible  form  and  may 
be  rearranged  by  the  teacher. 

Hodge  and  Dawson — Civic  Biology,  Revised.  (Ginn). 

Civic  biology  is  described  as  a  text-book  of  problems,  local  and  national, 
that  can  be  solved  only  by  civic  cooperation.  Cooperation  is  the  big  idea 
running  through  this  book,  not  only  the  cooperation  of  man  with  man,  but 
of  man  with  God  and  with  the  forces  of  nature.  The  book  provides  for 
field  trips,  observations,  and  experiments.  The  illustrations  are  excellent. 
It  can  be  covered  in  one  year,  preferably  the  second  year  of  high  school. 

Holmes — Elements  of  Animal  Biology  (Blakiston). 

This  is  a  good  text  in  biology,  thoroughly  up-to-date,  strictly  scientific, 
well  written,  well  printed,  and  well  bound.  It  should  be  placed  in  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school. 

Hunter — A  Civic  Biology  (American). 

This  is  a  standard  text  in  biology  and  one  that  is  widely  used.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  supplement  and  amplify  the  course  in  general  science.  The 
course  applies  particularly  to  the  community  life  and  is  based  on  the  pro- 
ject method  of  teaching.  It  is  so  outlined  that  seasonable  use  of  materi- 
als may  be  made.  The  book  can  be  covered  in  a  year.  It  should  be  used 
in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  course.  The  author  has  prepared  an 
excellent  manual  to  accompany  this  text,  which  provides  a  definite  plan  of 
work  and  contains  many  helpful  suggestions  for  teachers.  In  all  cases 
where  there  are  laboratory  facilities  the  manual  should  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  text.  (See  Hunter's  Laboratory  Problems  in  Civic  Biol- 
ogy given  in  the  "Price  List.") 

Smallwood  and  Others — Practical  Biology  (Allyn). 

An  excellent  text  for  high  school  use.  It  offers  a  "simple,  workable, 
attractive,  flexible,  and  teachable  course  in  biology."  There  are  sum- 
maries and  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Optional  field  work  and 
students'  reports  are  provided  for.  Laboratory  work  is  contained  in  the 
book,  so  that  a  special  manual  is  not  required.  This  book  is  widely  used, 
and  it  seems  to  meet  with  general  favor. 

Smallwood  and  Others — Biology  for  High  Schools  (Allyn). 

A  special  feature  of  this  book,  in  addition  to  the  general  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  biology,  is  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  practical  side  of  the 
subject  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  disease  through  sanitation  and 
right  living.  The  last  chapter  is  on  Biology  and  Human  Progress  and 
treats  fully  such  varied  subjects  as  the  new  discoveries  which  have  made 
for  progress  by  improving  human  environments,  quarantine  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  domestic  fruits  from  foreign  destructive  insects,  etc. 

Biology  Manuals 
Bailey-Green — Biology  Manual  (Allyn). 
Peters — Laboratory  Guide  (Iroquois). 

Botany 

Bailey — Botany  for  Secondary  Schools  (Macmillan). 

This  is  a  text  in  botany  with  an  agricultural  flavor.  The  language  is 
narrative  in  style  and  is  easily  understood.    The  book  is  thoroughly 
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modern  in  method.  It  can  be  covered  in  a  half  year,  preferably  the  latter 
half,  in  which  case  Zoology  should  be  taken. 

Bergen-Caldwell  —  Introduction    to    Botany;    Southern    States  Edition 
(Ginn). 

This  is  one  of  the  standard  text-books  on  botany  for  secondary  schools. 
It  deals  with  the  subject  "with  constant  reference  to  common  educational, 
aesthetic,  and  practical  interests  in  plant  life."  This  particular  edition  is 
adapted  to  the  Southern  States.  The  style  of  the  book  is  simple  and 
direct.  The  volume  is  substantially  and  attractively  gotten  up  and  is  well 
illustrated. 

Cook — Applied  Economic  Botany  (Lippincott) . 

In  this  text  the  author  has  aimed  at  three  things:  (1)  A  brief  statement 
of  the  recognized  facts  and  principles  concerning  plants  and  plant  growth 
usually  given  in  text-books  for  secondary  schools.  (2)  A  list  of  simple 
exercises  and  suggestions  for  observations  which  the  pupil  can  conduct 
without  great  difficulty  and  which  will  demonstrate  many  of  the  statements 
given  in  the  book.  (3)  A  list  of  questions  which  are  intended  to  be  sug- 
gestive to  the  pupils  and  to  encourage  further  study.  The  book  is  a  good 
introduction  to  horticulture  or  agriculture.  It  is  one  of  the  books  in 
"Lippincott's  Farm  Life  Series."    The  book  belongs  in  the  second  year. 

Transeau — Science  of  Plant  Life  (World). 

The  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  forestry.  The  author  undertakes  to  give  the  pupil  an  understanding 
of  how  a  plant  lives  and  is  affected  by  its  environment.  The  nutrition  of 
the  plant  is  the  central  theme.  The  plant  is  studied  in  the  field  and  labor- 
atory. Suggestions  for  this  study  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter.    The  book  can  be  covered  in  a  half  year. 

Zoology 

Colton — Descriptive  and  Practical  Zoology  (Heath). 

This  is  an  old  text  in  zoology,  but  one  that  is  still  widely  used.  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  is  descriptive.  A  careful  study  is 
made  of  a  typical  representative  of  each  of  the  larger  groups  of  animals. 
Part  II  deals  with  the  practical  side  of  zoology,  providing  abundant  labor- 
atory and  field  practice.  The  book  provides  for  a  half  year's  work  and 
should  be  taken  in  the  fall. 

Hegner — Practical  Zoology  (Macmillan) . 

This  text  is  what  its  name  implies — practical.  It  is  made  to  apply  to 
the  home  environment  of  the  pupil.  The  book  is  thoroughly  modern. 
The  illustrations  are  good,  many  of  them  photographs  of  animals  in  their 
natural  environment.  The  book  contains  a  year's  work,  but  by  elimina- 
tions it  may  be  covered  in  a  half  year,  preferably  the  fall.  A  laboratory 
manual  accompanies  the  text.     (See  "Price  List.") 

Chemistry 

Bailey — Source,  Chemistry,  and  Use  of  Food  Products  (Blakiston). 

This  book  is  practical,  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  food  products, 
their  source,  composition,  and  use.  The  book  can  be  used  with  profit  in 
home  economics  classes  and  classes  in  agriculture.  It  belongs  to  the  third 
year  of  the  high  school.  It  is  listed  for  use  in  home  economics  classes  and 
not  for  use  in  a  general  chemistry  course. 

Black  and  Conant — Practical  Chemistry  (Macmillan). 

This  book  covers  the  topics  suggested  by  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college  in  scientific  schools.    More  material  is 
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provided  than  is  actually  required.  This  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  select  such  parts  of  the  work  as  may  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
class. 

Brownlee  and  Others — Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry  (Allyn). 

This  new  book  contains  new  material  not  found  in  the  earlier  edition. 
This  new  material  brings  the  text  as  a  whole  up  to  date.  The  text  at- 
tempts to  present  certain  changes  in  our  natural  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  chemistry  as  brought  out  by  the  great  war.  There  have  been 
rearrangements  with  some  depletion  and  condensation  of  subject  matter. 

Brownlee  and  Others — First  Principles  of  Chemistry,  Revised  (Allyn). 

This  is  a  standard  text  in  chemistry  and  is  widely  used.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  manufacturing  processes  and  other  practical  applications  of  the 
principles  in  chemistry.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  laboratory  guide. 
The  subject  belongs  to  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  high  school,  prefera- 
bly the  third.  (See  "Price  List"  for  the  authors'  Laboratory  Exercises  in 
Chemistry,  prepared  to  accompany  this  text.) 

Brownlee  and  Others — Chemistry  of  Common  Things  (Allyn). 

This  book  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  everyday  affairs.  It  is  intended 
to  prepare  pupils  for  citizenship  by  teaching  them  those  facts  and  princi- 
ples that  will  be  of  use  to  them  through  life.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The  book  contains  a  year's 
work.  A  laboratory  manual  accompanies  the  text.  (See  the  authors' 
Experiments  in  Chemistry  of  Common  Things,  given  in  the  "Price  List.") 

Kahlenberg  and  Hart — Chemistry  and  Its  Relations  to  Daily  Life  (Mac- 
millan) . 

This  is  a  text  for  pupils  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  thoroughly  practical  and  is  presented  in  a  simple  and  inter- 
esting manner.  In  the  back  of  the  book  abundant  provision  is  made  for 
laboratory  exercises.    The  book  contains  a  year's  work. 

McPherson  and  Henderson — Chemistry  and  Its  Uses  (Ginn). 

The  text  abounds  in  the  practical  applications  of  chemistry,  in  the  arts 
and  industries  as  well  as  in  everyday  life.  The  utilization  of  chemical 
knowledge  in  the  problems  that  developed  during  the  World  War  is  fully 
treated. 

McPherson  and  Henderson — First  Course  in  Chemistry  (Ginn). 

This  is  a  text  easily  within  the  grasp  of  high  school  students.  The 
language  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  authors  have  made  an  effort  to  make 
the  subject  as  interesting  and  practical  as  possible.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent.  The  simple  experiments  described  in  the  text  and  the  problems 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  help  to  fix  the  principles  in  the  pupil's  mind.  A 
laboratory  manual  accompanies  the  text.  (See  "Price  List"  for  the 
authors'  Laboratory  Manual  for  First  Course  in  Chemistry.) 

Morgan  and  Lyman — Chemistry  (Macmillan). 

A  standard  text  in  chemistry  for  secondary  schools  with  laboratory 
manual  to  accompany  it.  (See  the  authors'  Laboratory  Manual,  given  in 
the  "Price  List.") 

Vivian — Everyday  Chemistry  (American). 

This  text  covers  the  following  fundamental  divisions:  (1)  Science  and 
art  as  applied  to  everyday  life,  with  special  emphasis  on  household  eco- 
nomics, soil  fertility,  and  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  plant  and  animal 
production.  (2)  The  science  and  art  of  producing  plants.  (3)  The 
production,  care,  and  management  of  farm  animals.  (4)  The  proper 
balance  and  combination  of  these  aspects  of  household  economics  and 
agricultural  production,  in  the  business  management  of  the  farm. 
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Smith — Elementary  Chemistry  (Century). 

This  book  meets  the  demands  of  the  high  school  for  a  good  standard 
text  in  chemistry.  A  laboratory  manual  and  a  teacher's  handbook  accom- 
pany the  text.  (See,  also,  "Price  List"  for  the  author's  Laboratory  Outline  of 
Elementary  Chemistry,  prepared  to  accompany  this  text.) 

Physics 

Brechner — Household  Physics  (Allyn). 

This  book  is  written  primarily  for  girls.  It  deals  with  matters  that 
interest  them  in  particular.  The  language  is  simple,  and  the  topics  are 
carefully  explained  and  illustrated  by  drawings  and  photographs. 

Carhart  and  Chute — Practical  Physics  (Allyn). 

This  book  gives  a  great  many  practical  applications  of  the  principles  of 
physics.  The  whole  work  is  kept  within  easy  range  of  the  average  pupil's 
ability.  The  material  provided  can  be  easily  mastered  in  a  school  year. 
Laboratory  Guide  to  accompany  text. 

Carhart  and  Chute — Physics  with  Applications  (Allyn). 

This  book  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  subject  matter  and  method  of 
teaching.  It  emphasizes  the  practical  phases  of  the  subject  and  deals 
with  these  in  an  interesting  way.  The  language  is  simple  and  direct.  The 
illustrations  are  unusually  good.  A  laboratory  manual  accompanies  the 
text.    (See  Chute's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Physics,  given  in  the  "Price  List.") 

Hoadley — Essentials  of  Physics  (American). 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  things  that  are  essential  in  understanding 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  physics  to  that  which  is  a  part  of  our 
everyday  experience.  At  the  end  of  each  section  there  is  a  group  of  ques- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  reviews  and  to  suggest  the  directions  in  which  the 
principles  of  physics  may  be  applied. 

Mann  and  Twiss — Physics  (Scott,  Foresman). 

This  text  emphasizes  the  problem  method  of  teaching  physics.  The  book 
is  practicable  and  teachable.  (See  "Price  List"  for  Wauchope's  Laboratory 
Manual  in  Physics,  prepared  to  accompany  this  text.) 

Millikan  and  Gale — First  Course  in  Physics,  Revised  (Ginn). 

This  text  is  widely  used  throughout  the  country.  It  is  practical,  simple, 
and  modern  in  subject  matter  and  method.  The  book  is  attractively  and 
substantially  bound.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  several  portraits  of 
prominent  physicists  of  today  are  included.  Laboratory  exercises  accom- 
pany the  text.  (See  the  authors'  First  Course  in  Laboratory  Physics,  given 
in  the  "Price  List.") 

Millikan  and  Gale — Practical  Physics  (Ginn). 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  authors  of  A  First  Course  in  Physics,  Re- 
vised. The  same  fundamental  principles  of  the  first  book  are  fully  treated. 
Many  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  automobile,  gas  engine,  airplane,  and 
others  are  given  fuller  treatment.  The  author  means  to  "stimulate  the 
pupil  to  do  some  thinking  on  his  own  account  about  the  'hows'  and  'whys' 
of  the  physical  world  in  which  he  lives." 

Carhart  and  Chute — Practical  Physics  (Allyn  and  Bacon). 

Tower  and  Others — Principles  of  Physics  (Blakiston). 

This  is  a  good  text  in  physics.  It  is  thoroughly  teachable.  The  impor- 
tant topics,  examples  and  questions  found  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
constitute  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  book.  The  illustrations 
are  good. 
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Physics  Manuals 
Carhart  and  Chute — Laboratory  Guide  (Allyn). 
Ackley  and  Callister — Laboratory  Guide  for  Physics  (Iroquois). 
Black — A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Physics  (Macmillan) . 

Laboratory  Manuals  for  Chemistry 

Black — Laboratory  Experiments  in  Chemistry  (Macmillan). 

Brownlee  and  Others — Laboratory  Exercises,  to  accompany  Elementary 
Principles  of  Chemistry  (Allyn). 

McPherson  and  Henderson — Laboratory  Exercises,  arranged  to  accompany 
First  Course  in  Chemistry,  by  these  authors  (Ginn). 

Agriculture  (For  General  Courses) 
The  following  texts  are  approved  for  use  in  high  schools  that  offer 
general  courses  in  agriculture  that  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements 
that  are  laid  down  for  classes  in  Vocational  Agriculture: 

Sampson — Effective  Farming  (Macmillan). 

This  book  was  written  with  the  Smith-Hughes  school  in  mind.  How- 
ever, the  subject  covers  so  large  a  field  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
include  in  one  book  of  any  reasonable  size  enough  material  on  a  topic  to 
make  it  suitable  as  a  text  in  vocational  agriculture.  The  book  serves  very 
well  as  a  text  for  a  high  school  class  in  merely  surveying  the  field.  It  is 
written  in  a  simple  language  and  the  author  has  succeeded  in  including  in 
a  succinct  but  interesting  style  a  great  many  essential  facts  which  should 
be  generally  known,  especially  by  those  living  in  the  country.  It  would 
serve  as  a  handbook  of  general  facts  for  farmers  about  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  in  one  book  covering  so  wide  a  field. 

Waters — Essentials  of  Agriculture  (Ginn). 

This  book  is  just  what  the  name  implies.  It  contains  the  essentials  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  agriculture.  As  it  treats  of  the  whole  field, 
crops,  soils,  fertilizers,  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  insect  diseases,  animals, 
and  the  business  of  farming,  it  can  only  treat  these  subjects  very  briefly. 
However,  it  is  an  excellent  text  for  a  general  introductory  or  informational 
course  in  the  high  school,  and  preferably  the  higher  grades.  The  book  is 
written  in  an  interesting  style,  the  important  paragraphs  are  numbered 
with  bold-faced  type  used  for  paragraph  headings,  and  it  is  well  illustrated 
with  high-grade  pictures  and  charts.  The  score  cards  and  other  valuable 
information  contained  in  the  appendices  are  rather  unusual  in  such  a  text 
and  are  quite  worth  while  to  the  student. 

Waters  and  Elliff — Agricultural  Laboratory  Exercises  and  Home  Projects 

(Ginn). 

The  title  of  this  book  indicates  precisely  what  sort  of  text  it  is — a 
laboratory  manual.  It  is  an  excellent  guide  to  be  used  in  a  general  course 
conducted  by  the  laboratory  and  home  project  method. 

Upham  and  Schmidt — An  Introduction  to  Agriculture  (Appleton). 

A  good  general  text  in  agriculture.  Rather  elementary,  but  a  good  list 
of  bulletins  and  supplementary  material  at  end  of  each  chapter  for  further 
study  and  investigation.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  good  roads  and  for- 
estry and  one  to  school-home  projects. 
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Spillman — Farm  Science  (World). 

This  text  is  recommended  for  junior  high  schools.  It  is  interestingly 
written,  has  attractive  illustrations,  with  suitable  experiments  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  that  require  no  apparatus  or  materials  that  cannot  be 
found  on  any  farm. 

Skilling — Nature-Study  Agriculture  (World). 

This  text  is  recommended  for  use  in  junior  high  schools.  The  author 
says  in  the  preface  that  the  proper  approach  to  the  study  of  agriculture  is 
through  nature  study.  Experiments  and  observations  together  with  refer- 
ences at  the  end  of  each  chapter  widen  the  scope  of  the  text. 

Agriculture  (For  Special  Courses) 
Davis — Productive  Plant  Husbandry  (Lippincott) . 

This  text  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  a  high  school  which  plans  at 
least  a  two-year  course  in  agriculture.  It  is  to  be  used  for  a  year's  work 
in  crops,  to  be  followed  by  a  year's  course  in  animal  husbandry.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  Southern  man,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  Southern  farm  crops,  and  after  a  number  of  conferences  by  the 
author  with  leaders  in  the  field  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  Southern 
States.  Productive  Plant  Husbandry  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  and 
aptly  illustrated  high  school  texts  published.  The  explanatory  notes 
under  the  pictures  give  them  an  important  teaching  value.  The  exercises 
and  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  are  well  chosen  and  suggestive. 

Home  Economics  (General  Course) 

Greer — School  and  Home  Cooking  (Allyn). 

This  is  a  text  which  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  and  used  by 
them  as  a  guide  book  in  the  school  and  home.  At  the  close  of  each 
division  of  the  text  there  is  placed  a  group  of  lessons  called  "Related 
Works,"  which  includes  table  service,  home  projects,  and  meal  cooking. 
The  text  also  includes  experiments  regarding  food  preparation,  composi- 
tion, and  process  of  digestion;  also  recipes  which  have  been  adapted  from 
various  sources. 

Matthews — Elementary  Home  Economics  (Little,  Brown). 

This  book  gives  in  a  single  volume  a  series  of  sewing  and  textile  studies, 
giving  a  full  study  of  the  care  of  the  house.  It  is  built  on  the  project  plan. 
The  fundamental  problems  involved  in  particular  projects  are  studied  in' 
connection  with  it.  This  feature  will  prove  especially  helpful  to  the 
teacher  with  limited  training  and  to  the  one  with  large  classes. 

Willard  and  Gillett — Dietetics  for  High  Schools  (Macmillan). 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  teach  in  a  manner  adapted  to  high  schools 
the  applications  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  to  the  feeding  of  the  family, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  relative  values  of  different  foods,  economy 
in  buying,  and  the  importance  of  good  food  habits. 

For  descriptive  statements  about  the  other  books  given  in  the  "Price 
List"  for  general  courses  in  home  economics,  see  under  the  head  of 
"Home  Economics  for  Vocational  Schools."  The  texts  given  under  this 
head  in  the  old  "Price  List"  are  approved  for  use  in  high  schools  that  offer 
general  courses  in  home  economics  that  do  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments that  are  laid  down  for  classes  in  vocational  home  economics.  See, 
also,  Bailey's  Source,  Chemistry,  and  Use  of  Food  Products,  under  the  head 
of  "Chemistry." 
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A  GRADUATED  SALARY  SCALE  FOR  WHITE 
TEACHERS 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES, 
GRAMMAR  GRADE  CERTIFICATES, 
PRIMARY  CERTIFICATES : 

Monthly  Salary  Based  on  Length  of  Service 

4  yrs.        3  yrs.        2  yrs.          1  yr.  0 

Class  A   $133.33       $120.00       $110.00       $105.00  $J00.00 

Class  B                          110.00        105.00        100.00          95.00  90.00 

Class  C                          105.00         100.00          95.00          90.00  85.00 

Provisional  Class  C...    95.00          90.00          85.00          80.00  75.00 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATES: 

Class  A                           95.00          90.00          85.00          80.00  75.00 

Class  B                           85.00          80.00          75.00          70.00  65.00 

Provisional  Elemen- 
tary  .'.                75.00          70.00          65.00          60.00  55.00 

CERTIFICATES  BELOW  STANDARD: 

Temporary   $60.00 

Provisional  A    55.00 

Provisional  B    50.00 

County  Second  Grade   45.00 


VALUE  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  RATING  CERTIFICATES 


PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADE  CERTIFICATES  SECURED  BY 
RAISING  FROM  ELEMENTARY 

A  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Certificate  secured  by  raising  from  an  Ele- 
mentary by  summer  school  or  reading  circle  credits,  or  both,  entitles  the 
holder  to  the  salary  in  the  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Class,  which  is  next 
higher  than  that  to  which  she  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  Elementary 
Certificate. 

Example:  A  teacher  who  holds  an  Elementary  Certificate  of  Class  B  and 
has  had  four  years  of  experience,  would  be  entitled  under  the  Salary  Schedule 
to  $85  per  month.  If  this  certificate  is  raised  to  a  Grammar  Grade  of  Class  C, 
this  teacher  would  be  entitled  to  a  salary  the  first  year  of  $90  per  month, 
which  is  the  next  highest  salary.  The  salary  then  advances  with  each  addi- 
tional year  of  experience  until  the  maximum  salary  for  the  Grammar  Grade 
of  Class  C  is  reached. 

CERTIFICATES  RAISED  BY  EXAMINATION 

A  teacher  with  experience  on  a  certificate  of  one  class,  who  secures  a  higher 
certificate  by  examination,,  is  entitled  to  the  next  higher  salary  attaching  to 
the  certificate  of  the  higher  class  than  that  to  which  she  would  have  been 
entitled  under  the  lower  certificate. 

Example:  A  teacher  holding  a  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  of  Class  C 
stands  the  examination  and  secures  a  High  School  Principal's  Certificate. 
If  she  had  four  years  of  experience  on  the  lower  certificate,  she  would  have 
been  entitled  to  $105  per  month.  Her  salary  (if  teaching)  under  the  higher 
certificate  will  pass  the  first  year  to  $110,  and  will  increase  with  each  addi- 
tional year  of  experience  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

CERTIFICATES  RAISED  BY  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING 

A  teacher  with  experience  on  a  certificate  of  one  class,  who  secures  a 
higher  certificate  by  additional  academic  training  (summer  schools,  extension 
courses,  or  regular  college  or  normal  school  work)  is,  under  the  Salary  Sched- 
ule, entitled  to  the  salary  attaching  to  the  certificate  of  the  higher  class,  which 
is  next  higher  than  that  to  which  she  would  have  been  entitled  under  the 
lower  certificate. 

Example  I:  A  teacher  holds  the  Elementary  Certificate  of  Class  B,  issued 
on  the  basis  of  High  School  Graduation  and  County  Summer  School  credits. 
She  has  had  four  years  of  experience.  The  salary  attaching  would  be  $85 
per  month.  She  secures  credit  for  four  approved  summer  schools,  and  raises 
the  certificate  from  the  Elementary  of  Class  B  to  Class  A.  The  salary  would 
pass  to  $90.00,  which  is  the  next  higher  rating  than  that  under  the  former 
certificate.  With  additional  experience,  there  is  an  accrual  in  the  salary  each 
year  until  the  maximum  for  the  class  is  reached,  and  there  it  remains  until 
the  class  of  the  certificate  is  again  raised,  when  the  same  regulation  again 
applies. 
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Example  II:  A  person  completes  two  full  years  of  college  work,  including 
the  professional  requirements,  and  is  issued  the  High  School  Teacher's  Cer- 
tificate of  Class  C.  This  person  teaches  on  this  certificate  four  years,  reach- 
ing the  maximum  salary  for  this  class  of  certificate,  which  is  $105  per  month. 
She  then  returns  to  college  for  two  more  years,  completes  the  course  for  the 
regular  degree,  and  is  issued  the  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  of  Class  A. 
The  salary  passes  to  $110,  which  is  the  rating  attaching  to  the  Class  A  Cer- 
tificate next  higher  than  that  under  the  Class  C  Certificate. 

EXPERIENCE  ON  SECOND  GRADE  CERTIFICATES 

One  year's  experience  on  a  Second  Grade  County  Certificate  shall  not  be 
counted  in  rating  teachers  as  any  experience  whatever,  and  such  teacher  shall 
receive  the  lowest  salary  in  the  class  in  which  the  certificate  falls. 

Two  years  experience  on  a  Second  Grade  County  Certificate  shall  be  counted 
the  equivalent  of  one  year's  experience  on  a  State  Certificate  of  the  class 
which  the  teacher  secures,  and  salary  rating  shall  be  fixed  accordingly. 

Teachers  of  three  or  more  years  experience  on  a  County  Second  Grade  Cer- 
tificate shall  be  rated  as  having  had  two  years  experience,  and  such  teacher 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  average  salary  in  the  class  in  which  the  certificate 
falls. 

EXPERIENCE  ON  OUT-OF-STATE  CERTIFICATES 

Teachers  with  out-of-State  experience,  on  a  certificate  issued  by  another 
state  and  recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  a  sufficient  basis  for 
issuing  the  North  Carolina  State  Certificate;  or,  if  without  such  a  certificate, 
having  had  academic  training  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  North  Carolina 
State  Certficate,  will  be  given  full  credit  for  such  experience. 

Teachers  with  out-of-State  experience,  not  on  a  certificate  recognized  by 
this  State,  nor  with  sufficient  academic  training  for  securing  a  North  Carolina 
State  Certificate,  will  be  rated  on  such  experience  as  set  out  above  for  Second 
Grade  teachers;  that  is,  one  year's  experience  will  count  as  no  experience; 
two  years  experience  will  count  as  one  year;  three  or  more  years  will  count 
as  two  years,  and  bring  the  salary  to  the  average  salary  for  the  class. 

EXPERIENCE  ON  LOWER  STATE  CERTIFICATES 

Teachers  having  had  experience  while  holding  certificates  of  the  follow- 
ing classes  will  receive  credit  for  such  experience  the  same  as  if  it  has  been 
on  a  Second  Grade  Certificate  (unless  the  certificate  was  issued  on  the  basis 
of  academic  credits  sufficient  for  the  Elementary  Certificate) :  Provisional  B, 
Provisional  A,  and  Temporary. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Teaching  experience  in  private  schools  is  accepted  as  being  of  the  same 
value  as  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  This  does  not  apply  to  private 
tutoring,  but  only  to  regular  teaching  in  well  organized  private  institutions. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING  IN  COLLEGE  OR  NORMAL  COURSES 

This  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  professional  credits  required,  and  is  not 
accepted  as  experience. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ASSISTANTS  IN  COLLEGE 

An  undergraduate,  assisting  in  some  department  of  the  college  while  pur- 
suing the  usual  course  for  a  degree,  will  be  given  no  experience  credit  for 
this  work. 

EXPERIENCE  AFTER  SECURING  ACADEMIC  CREDITS 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  persons  having  the  academic  and  professional 
credits  for  a  certificate  have  had  experience,  and  yet  hold  no  State  certificate. 
Two  common  examples  of  this  are  sufficient:  First,  teachers  in  private 
schools;  second,  teachers  in  other  states  whose  training  does  not  permit  the 
issuance  of  a  State  certificate  under  the  laws  of  that  state,  but  who  may 
secure  a  certificate  under  the  regulations  in  North  Carolina.  Many  states 
recognize  nothing  in  the  way  of  training  short  of  graduation.  They  issue,  for 
instance,  valid  certificates  to  graduates  of  their  two-year  normal  schools,  but 
will  issue  no  certificate  except  by  examination  to  a  person  finishing  three  and 
on^-half  years  in  the  State  University.  In  such  cases,  the  rule  to  follow  is 
that  any  experience,  since  the  original  credits  on  which  the  certificate  was 
issued,  were  completed,  may  count  for  full  value  under  the  Salary  Schedule. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS 


I.     CITY  SCHOOLS 

The  city  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes  as  follows: 
Class  A: 

A  city  school,  having  thirty  or  more  teachers  and  maintaining  a  Group  I 
High  School,  may  be  designated  as  Class  A,  and  may  be  allowed  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Class  A.    Maximum  salary,  $3,500. 

For  every  additional  twenty  teachers  one  supervisor  or  principal  may  be 
allowed.  Principals  and  supervisors  employed  in  city  schools  of  this  class, 
in  accordance  with  the  above,  are  classified  as  follows: 

Pkincipals  : 

High  School. — Ten  full-time  high  school  teachers.  Devotes  full  time  to 
Administration  and  Supervision.  Holds  High  School  Principal's  Certificate. 
Salary — not  to  exceed  $2,400  per  annum. 

Elementary  School. — School  unit  of  twenty  or  more  teachers.  Pull  time  to 
Supervision  and  Administration.  Holds  at  least  Primary,  Grammar  Grade 
or  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  of  Class  A.  Salary — not  to  exceed  $2,000 
per  annum. 

A  part-time  supervisor  or  principal  may  be  allowed  if  the  number  of  teach- 
ers in  the  system  is  between  thirty  and  fifty,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $1,800. 

Class  B: 

A  town  or  city  school  system  having  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
twenty-nine  teachers  and  maintaining  a  high  school  of  Group  I  may  be 
designated  as  Class  B,  and  may  be  allowed  a  superintendent  at  a  salary  not  to 
exceed  $3,000. 

No  supervisor  or  principal  will  be  allowed  for  schools  of  this  class.  How- 
ever, teachers  in  charge  of  buildings  may  be  allowed  10  per  cent  more  than 
salary  as  a  teacher  because  of  the  extra  administrative  duties. 

Supekvisors  : 

A  supervisor  is  defined  as  one  who  may  be  employed  to  supervise  all  the 
teachers  of  a  section  of  a  school  system,  such  as  the  Primary  or  Grammar 
grades. 

Principals  : 

A  principal  is  defined  as  one  who  may  have  the  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  school  unit,  such  as  the  high  school  or  an  elementary  school  unit 
of  one  or  more  buildings. 

Special  Teachers  : 

Teachers  who  supervise  the  instruction  in  special  subjects,  such  as  writing, 
public  school  music,  drawing,  etc.,  will  be  classified  as  teachers  of  specal  sub- 
jects, and  may  be  employed,  provided  they  come  within  the  total  number  of 
teachers  permitted  under  the  attendance  requirement. 
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Physical  Education  : 

Counties  are  not  required  to  provide  for  directors  of  Physical  Education  in 
city  schools  unless  arrangements  are  made  for  the  director  to  supervise 
Physical  Education  in  the  county  schools. 

II.    HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Definition. — A  school  unit  not  qualifying  as  a  city  school  under  the  above 
classification,  but  maintaining  a  standard  high  school,  may  be  designated  as 
a  high  school  unit;  that  is,  a  system  containing  both  Elementary  and  High 
School  departments,  and  the  principal  of  the  high  school  should  be  the  admin- 
istrative officer  of  the  entire  school  unit. 

Attendance  Requirements. — Three  teachers  may  be  employed  in  the  High 
School  Department  for  the  first  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance: 
Provided,  a  four-year  high  school  course  is  to  be  maintaned.  One  additional 
high  school  teacher  may  be  employed  for  every  additional  twenty-five  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance. 

In  providing  for  high  school  instruction  in  the  future  it  will  not  be  wise 
for  superintendents  to  plan  for  two  high  schools  in  the  same  township  or  two 
high  schools  within  about  five  miles  of  each  other,  unless  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  is  great  enough  to  justify  a  standard  high  school  of  the  highest  class 
in  each.  The  cost  of  multiplying  small  high  schools  located  close  together 
is  too  great.  Superintendents  can  transfer  high  school  pupils  from  schools 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles  and  more,  reduce  the  cost  of  running  the  school, 
and  provide  better  high  school  instruction.  While  this  does  not  apply  to 
counties  not  drawing  from  the  Equalizing  Fund,  but  only  to  those  expecting 
aid  from  the  State,  it  would  be  wise  for  all  counties  to  follow  this  rule  at  this 
time  when  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  building  rural  high  schools.  If  the 
counties  persist  in  locating  small  high  schools  close  together  with  high- 
salaried  principals,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  estimate  the  number 
of  teachers  required  to  give  proper  high  school  instruction  to  all  high  school 
pupils  of  a  township  or  of  a  given  area  and  allow  salaries  from  the  Equalizing 
Fund  for  only  one  principal  and  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  based  on  the 
number  of  high  school  pupils  enrolled.  This  will  not  affect  many  counties  at 
present  but  it  will  be  a  guide  to  county  superintendents  in  building  high 
schools  for  the  future. 

Certificate  Requirements. — All  principals  of  high  schools  of  Groups  I  and  II 
must  hold  the  High  School  Principal's  Certificate  in  order  to  receive  the  sal- 
aries specified. 

All  principals  of  Group  III  must  hold  at  least  the  High  School  Teacher's 
Certificate  of  Class  A. 

High  schools  of  Groups  I  and  II  employing  principals  holding  the  Tempo- 
rary High  School  Principal's  Certificate  may  receive  the  salary  of  principals 
in  the  next  lower  group,  provided  that  principals  without  experience  may 
receive  not  more  than  $1,800. 

Annual  Salaries  Based  on  School  Term  of  Nine  Months. — All  salaries  of 
principals  and  supervisors  mentioned  in  this  classification  are  based  on  a 
school  year  of  nine  months.  Where  the  school  term  is  less,  the  annual  salary 
will  be  proportionately  less. 
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Group  I: 

Class  A  is  an  accredited  High  School,  maintaining  a  four-year  course,  hav- 
ing not  less  than  a  nine  months'  term,  with  at  least  six  high  school  teachers, 
two  of  which  may  be  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  and  requiring  fifteen 
units  for  graduation. 

One  Principal — Class  A — Salary  not  to  exceed  $2,400. 

Glass  B  is  an  accredited  High  School,  maintaining  a  four-year  course,  hav- 
ing not  less  than  a  nine  months'  term,  with  at  least  four  whole-time  high 
school  teachers,  and  requiring  fifteen  units  for  graduation. 

One  Principal — Class  A — Salary  not  to  exceed  $2,400. 

Group  II: 

Class  A  is  an  accredited  High  School,  maintaining  a  four-year  course,  hav- 
ing not  less  than  an  eight  months'  term,  with  at  least  four  whole-time  high 
school  teachers,  one  of  which  may  be  a  teacher  of  vocational  subjects,  and 
requiring  fifteen  units  for  graduation. 

One  Principal — Class  B — Salary  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

Class  B  is  an  accredited  High  School,  maintaining  a  four-year  course,  hav- 
ing not  less  than  an  eight  months'  term,  with  three  whole-time  high  school 
teachers,  and  requiring  fifteen  units  for  graduation. 

One  Principal — Class  B — Salary  not  to  exceed  $2,000.  • 

Group  III: 

Class  A.  or  a  Nonstandard  School,  is  an  unaccredited  High  School,  having 
at  least  three  high  school  teachers,  and  maintaining  a  four-year  course  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  eight  months. 

One  Principal — Class  C — Salary  not  to  exceed  $1,800. 

Class  B,  or  a  Certified  High  School,  is  one  employing  two  high  school  teach- 
ers, and  maintaining  a  three-year  course  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  eight 
months. 

One  Principal — Class  D — Maximum  salary  $1,600. 

Class  C,  or  a  Recognized  High  School,  employing  one  high  school  teacher, 
and  maintaining  a  two-year  course  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  eight  months. 
One  Principal — Class  E — Maximum  salary  $1,500. 

III.     ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Classification. — Rural  Elementary  Schools  not  qualifying  as  high  schools 
under  above  classification  and  conducted  as  independent  units  of  a  county 
system,  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  One  administrative  unit  of  fifteen  or  more  teachers  and  one  principal. 
Salary  $1,800. 

2.  One  administrative  unit  of  ten  or  more  teachers.  One  principal.  Salary 
$1,500. 

3.  One  unit  of  from  three  to  ten  teachers.  One  principal.  Salary  10  per 
cent  more  than  as  teacher  in  the  grades. 

Attendance  Requirements. — In  apportioning  the  Equalizing  Fund  for 
1922-23,  two  teachers  will  be  allowed  for  forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance (two  teachers  may  be  allowed  for  an  average  of  thirty-eight  pupils 
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attending  daily  in  counties  drawing  from  the  Equalizing  Fund  where  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  as  high  as  the  average  in  counties 
not  drawing  from  the  Equalizing  Fund) ;  three  teachers  for  sixty-five  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance;  and  four  teachers  for  one  hundred  pupils  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  and  one  additional  teacher  for  every  thirty  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance. 

Moreover,  in  apportioning  the  Equalizing  Fund  for  1922-23,  due  regard  will 
be  given  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher 
in  those  counties  that  do  not  participate  in  the  Equalizing  Fund,  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  same  standard  shall  be  maintained  as  to  the  number  of 
teachers  allowed  in  those  counties  that  draw  from  the  Equalizing  Fund,  and 
the  State  funds  will  be  apportioned  accordingly. 

By  a  proper  classification  of  pupils  and  by  transferring  the  students  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  the  small  one-room  schools  to  some  better 
equipped  school  in  the  township,  it  is  possible  to  make  forty  pupils  in  average 
attendance  the  minimum  basis  for  employing  two  teachers,  and  counties  are 
advised  to  adopt  this  policy. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

Class  A — Salary  not  to  exceed  $3,500  per  annum. 

A  superintendent  of  a  city  school  of  Class  A,  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to 
supervision  of  teachers  and  administration  of  the  schools.  Certificate  re- 
quired— Superintendent's. 

A  superintendent  of  a  county  school  system  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the 
work.    Certificate  required — Superintendent's. 

Class  B — Salary  not  to  exceed  $3,000  per  annum. 

A  superintendent  of  a  city  school  system  of  Class  B,  devoting  at  least  one- 
half  time  to  supervision  of  teachers  and  administration  of  the  school.  Cer- 
tificate required — Superintendent's. 

PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

Class  A — Salary  not  to  exceed  $2,400  per  annum. 

Principal  of  a  city  high  school  of  Class  A.  Certificate  required — High 
School  Principal's. 

Principal  of  an  accredited  high  school  of  Group  I,  who  supervises  the  entire 
school  unit.    Certificate  required — High  School  Principal's. 
Class  B — Salary  not. to  exceed  $2,000  per  annum. 

Principal  of  an  accredited  high  school  of  Group  II,  who  supervises  the 
entire  school  unit.    Certificate  required — High  School  Principal's. 

Principal  of  an  elementary  school  unit  of  twenty  or  more  teachers  in  a 
Class  A  city  school  system.  Certificate  required — Primary,  Grammar  Grade, 
or  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  of  Class  A. 

Supervisor  in  a  city  school  system  of  Class  A.  Certificate  required — 
Supervisor's. 

Class  C — Salary  not  to  exceed  $1,800  per  annum. 

Principal  of  a  nonstandard  high  school.  Group  III,  Class  A.  Certificate 
required — High  School  Teacher's,  Class  A. 

Part-time  Principal  of  city  school  of  Class  A  (See  Classification  City 
Schools).    Certificate  required — High  School  Teacher's,  Class  A. 

Principal  of  rural  elementary  school  unit  of  fifteen  or  more  teachers. 
Certificate  required — Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  or  High  School  Teacher's  Cer- 
tificate, Class  A. 

Class  D — Salary  not  to  exceed  $1,600  per  annum. 

Principal  of  a  certified  high  school.  Group  III,  Class  B.  Certificate 
required — High  School  Teacher's,  Class  A. 

Class  E — Salary  not  to  exceed  $1,500  per  annum. 

Principal  of  a  recognized  high  school.  Group  III,  Class  C.  Certificate 
required — High  School  Teacher's,  Class  A. 

Principal  of  rural  elementary  school  unit  of  ten  or  more  teachers.  Cer- 
tificate required — Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  or  High  School  Teacher's  of 
Class  A. 

Class  F — Principals  of  other  schools  having  three  or  more  teachers.  Salary 
not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  more  than  as  teacher  in  the  grades. 


Note. — Annual  salaries  mentioned  above  are  based  on  a  school  year  of  nine  months. 


CERTIFICATES  TO  GRADUATES  IN  SPECIALIZED 

SUBJECTS 


1.  Graduates  of  standard  colleges  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Music  or  other 
specialized  degrees,  and  presenting  as  much  as  sixty  semester  hours  of  regu- 
lar academic  work,  including  the  required  professional  training  for  either  the 
Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  or  High  School  Certificate,  shall  be  rated  "A." 

2.  Graduates  of  standard  colleges  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Music  or  other 
specialized  degrees,  and  not  having  sixty  semester  hours,  but  presenting  the 
required  professional  training  for  the  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  or  High 
School  Teacher's  Certificate,  may  be  issued  the  "B"  Certificate. 

3.  Graduates  of  standard  colleges  receiving  the  specialized  degrees  without 
sixty  semester  hours  and  without  the  required  professional  training  shall 
rate  "C." 


SALARY  SCALE  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS 


The  schedule  of  salaries  for  Negroes  is  suggested  in  order  to  secure  fair 
compensation  for  them.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  if  the  superintendents  follow 
this  suggested  schedule,  the  Negroes  will  receive  compensation  equal  to  other 
teachers  whose  training,  service,  duties,  and  responsibilities  are  the  same  as 
theirs.  On  this  account  it  is  necessary  that  the  best  Negro  teachers  shall  be 
fully  rewarded  for  their  services,  that  all  may  have  an  incentive  to  improve 
themselves  professionally. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES, 
GRAMMAR  GRADE  CERTIFICATES, 
PRIMARY  CERTIFICATES: 

Monthly  Salary  Based  on  Length  of  Service 
4  yrs.       3  yrs.       2  yrs.        1  yr.  0 

Class  A   $100.00       $95.00       $90.00       $85.00  $80.00 

Class  B    90.00        85.00        80.00        75.00  70.00 

Class  C    80.00        77.50        75.00        72.50  70.00 

Provisional  Class  C   75.00        70.00         65.00        60.00  57.50 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATES: 

Class  A    75.00  70.00        65.00  60.00  57.50 

Class  B    70.00  '      65.00        60.00  57.50  55.00 

Provisional  Elementary  ....  65.00  60.00        55.00  52.50  50.00 

CERTIFICATES  BELOW  STANDARD: 

Temporary   $55.00 

Provisional  A    50.00 

Provisional  B    47.50 

County  Second  Grade  $35.00-  45.00 

County  Third  Grade   35.00 
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PREFACE 


This  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and  is  being  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  in  carrying 
on  the  high  school  work  in  the  State.  It  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin  will 
serve  as  a  means  of  standardizing  high  school  work.  The  purpose  of 
standardization  is  greater  effectiveness.  All  of  the  high  schools  in  this 
State  should  become  more  effective  year  by  year  in  training  the  boys  and 
girls  for  good  citizenship  and  for  wholesome  living.  The  course  of  study 
is  one  means  of  realizing  the  aims  of  the  high  school.  The  courses  pre- 
sented herewith  have  been  prepared  with  great  care — the  one  aim  being 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  boys  and  girls  in  our  Secondary 
Schools. 

Many  of  the  best  school  men  and  women  in  the  State  have  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  courses  of  study.  Appreciation  is  expressed  for 
this  cooperation  on  their  part.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Council  of  English  Teachers.  This  committee  was 
composed  of  Dr.  James  F.  Royster,  Miss  Iva  Barden,  Miss  Belle  Doub, 
Miss  Marguerite  Herr,  and  Prof.  I.  'N.  White.  The  following  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  courses  mentioned:  Miss 
Mary  Bobbitt  Powell  and  Miss  Marjorie  Mendenhall  in  the  Social 
Studies ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Ballentine  in  Latin ;  Miss  Lessie  Harward  in  French 
and  Spanish;  Mr.  F.  T.  Selby  in  Shop  Work;  Miss  Alice  E.  Bivens  in 
Music;  Mr.  A.  D.  Harrington  in  Physical  Education.  The  outline  of 
the  course  in  Home  Economics  was  prepared  by  Miss  Edith  Thomas, 
and  the  Course  in  Vocational  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Roy  Thomas.  The 
Mathematics  Bulletin,  No.  32,  1921,  "Reorganization  of  Mathematics  in 
Secondary  Education,"  was  quoted  freely.  In  the  courses  in  Science 
the  material  is  taken  very  largely  from  Bulletin  ~No.  26,  1920,  "Reor- 
ganization of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools."  This  is  the  rej)ort  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  appointed 
by  the  National  Education  Association,  and  is  used  by  permission. 


State  High  School  Supervisor. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  at  the  extra  session  in  1920 
and  the  regular  session  in  1921  enacted  laws  that  vitally  affect  the  high 
schools  of  .the  State.  High  schools  are  now  recognized  as  a  vital, 
integral,  organic  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  legislation 
affecting  high  schools  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  salaries  of  high  school  teachers  will  be  provided  as  the  sal- 
aries of  all  other  public  school  teachers,  the  State  schedule  furnishing  the 
basis  for  these  salaries.  (See  "An  Act  to  Provide  Revenue  for  the 
Public  Schools  for  Six  Months  for  Teacher  Training  and  Administra- 
tion.") 

2.  In  a  great  many  districts  high  school  work  has  been  retarded 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities.  The  high  school  will  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  legislation  providing  for  a  special  building  fund. 
(See  "An  Act  to  Provide  a  Special  Building  Fund  to  be  Loaned  to 
County  Boards  of  Education  to  Aid  in  Erecting  School  Houses.") 

3.  The  high  school  is  affected  by  the  law  relating  to  vocational 
education.  For  the  provision  of  this  act  see  section  5394  of  the  School 
Law  entitled,  "Amended  Sections  of  the  Law  Relating  to  Vocational 
Education." 

4.  The  most  significant  legislation  with  reference  to  high  schools 
is  section  13  of  the  "Act  to  Provide  Revenue  for  the  Public  Schools  for 
Six  Months."    The  section  reads  as  follows  :  # 

"Section  13.  There  shall  be  appropriated  annually  from  the  State  Public 
School  Fund  the  sum  of  $224,000  for  the  encouragement  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  for  the  building  of  standard  high  schools  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  providing  teacher  training  courses  in  public  high  schools.  So  much  of 
this  amount  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  used  by  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  to  meet  the  Federal  appropriation  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  vocational  education  and  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  persons  injured  in  industries  or  otherwise.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  spend  the  remainder  in  aiding  the  estab- 
lishment in  rural  districts  of  consolidated  schools  containing  high  schools. 
The  preference  shall  be  given  first  to  those  having  no  standard  high  school, 
and  second  to  those  counties  having  no  standard  high  school  in  the  rural 
districts:  Provided,  that  no  part  of  this  fund  shall  be  used  in  any  school  unit 
containing  less  than  five  teachers,  nor  in  districts  having  a  special  local  tax 
rate  voted  by  the  people  less  than  the  average  rate  voted  in  the  State,  in 
addition  to  the  State  and  county  school  tax  for  the  six  months  school  term, 
nor  in  any  district  containing  a  town  of  more  than  1,500  inhabitants,  unless 
the  number  of  children  living  in  the  rural  district  attending  school  shall 
exceed  the  number  attending  from  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  said 
town." 
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It  is  estimated  that  relatively  $75,000  of  this  fund  will  be  available 
for  high  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction to  apply  this  fund  as  stated  in  the  law  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  standard  high  schools  in  the  several  counties  that 
have  no  standard  schools  at  the  present  time.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  the  State  department  to  use  this  money  in  sufficiently  large  amounts 
to  make  it  really  effective  in  securing  a  high  grade  of  institutions  and 
therefore  of  instruction  rather  than  to  spend  it  in  small  amounts  upon 
a  larger  number  of  schools. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  conditions  upon  which  this  fund 
of  $224,000  will  be  administered,  so  much  of  it  as  will  be  devoted  to  high 
schools. 

1.  The  school  unit  must  have  at  least  five  teachers.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, it  will  require  a  school  employing  seven  or  more  teachers  and 
having  an  enrollment  of  not  fewer  than  250  pupils. 

2.  The  school  district  must  have  a  special  tax  rate  of  approximately 
thirty  cents  (.30),  as  that  is  about  the  average  rate  voted  in  the  State. 

3.  Appropriations  will  be  made  only  to  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
or  in  towns  of  not  more  than  1,500  inhabitants,  unless  the  number  of 
children  living  in  the  rural  district  attending  school  shall  exceed  the 
number  attending  within  incorporated  limits  of  any  town. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  appropriations  from  this  fund  it  will  be  neces- 
sary in  most  cases  for  small  schools  to  be  consolidated  in  order  to  create 
a  school  unit  of  sufficient  size. 

The  course  of  study  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Supervisor 
of  High  Schools,  is  more  comprehensive  than  ever  before,  and  contains 
suggestions  and  directions  to  high  school  principals  that  will  be  helpful 
in  organizing  these  schools  and  securing  better  instruction  and  a  wider 
cooperation  of  patrons.  This  course  of  study  is  approved  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  widely  used. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  following  plans  have  been  worked  out  providing  for  high  school  instruc- 
tion under  North  Carolina's  New  Six  Months  School  Law.  Both  superintend- 
ents and  high  school  principals  are  requested  to  study  these  plans  with  refer- 
ence to  their  application  to  their  respective  schools. 

High  School  Instruction  in  Nonstandard  Schools 

1.  No  school  shall  be  recognized  as  competent  to  sustain  a  high  school  de- 
partment unless  it  is  maintained  for  at  least  eight  months. 

2.  There  must  be  at  least  twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
grades  above  the  seventh,  or  elementary  school,  for  a  school  to  be  recognized 
as  a  high  school. 

3.  There  must  be  at  least  five  teachers  in  the  school  unit,  at  least  one  of 
whom  must  devote  his  whole  time  to  distinctively  high  school  work. 

4.  A  holder  of  a  High  School  Teachers'  Certificate  of  Class  A  may  be  prin- 
cipal of  a  nonstandard  high  school. 

5.  A  school  may  employ  two  high  school  teachers  if  there  are  thirty  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  school. 

6.  A  third  high  school  teacher  will  be  allowed  when  the  number  of  high 
school  pupils  in  daily  attendance  for  the  year  is  forty-five  or  more;  provided 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  fourth-year  high  school  course  is  sufficient  to 
justify  it,  and  the  building  and  equipment  are  adequate  to  the  needs  of  such 
school. 

Courses  of  Study 

Suggestions  will  be  made  with  reference  to  courses  of  study.  Possible 
courses  will  be  indicated,  but  there  will  be  no  prescribed  curriculum  for  all 
high  schools  to  follow,  except  with  reference  to  the  minimum  number  of  sub-  * 
jects  required  in  all  high  schools.  As  indicated  in  this  course  of  study,  a 
few  subjects  will  be  required  for  graduation  from  all  high  schools,  but 
electives  are  provided  for,  and  with  such  an  arrangement  it  will  be  practi- 
cable to  arrange  the  course  in  a  given  school  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

The  high  school  text-book  law  was  passed  March  4,  1919.  This  law  provides 
that  text-books  adopted  as  provided  in  the  law  shall  be  used  in  all  the  high 
schools  in  a  given  county.  Attention  is  called  to  this  law  and  it  will  be 
illegal  to  use  any  text-books  in  a  high  school,  except  the  books  adopted  by 
a  county  from  the  State-adopted  list.  Superintendents  and  principals  should 
adhere  strictly  to  this  text-book  law.  (For  copy  of  the  law  see  High  School 
Leaflet  No.  17,  March,  1919.) 
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The  School  Building 

A  complete  plant  for  a  high  school,  besides  the  regular  classrooms,  should 
contain: 

1.  An  auditorium  with  movable  seats  so  that  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  gym- 

nasium.   The  minimum  size  being  40x60  feet. 

2.  A  room  for  nature  study,  biology  and  agriculture  to  be  known  as  a  General 

Science  Room. 

3.  A  room  for  domestic  science  and  sewing  to  be  known  as  a  Home  Economics 

Room. 

4.  A  room  where  skill  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  can  be  given,  repair 

work  done,  etc.,  to  be  known  as  a  Shop  Work  Room. 

5.  A  Library  Room  with  reading  table  on  which  books  can  be  placed. 

6.  A  teachers'  rest  room  which  may  be  used  also  as  a  Medical  Inspection 

Room. 

7.  A  Principal's  Office. 

For  further  information,  address  John  J.  Blair,  Director  of  Schoolhouse 
Planning,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Inspection 

All  public  high  schools  will  be  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  In  this  matter  the  policy  of  the  department 
will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  one  of  sympathetic  cooperation, 
stimulation,  and  suggestion. 

Records  and  Reports 

All  public  high  schools  will  be  required  to  keep  complete  records.  Not 
only  must  a  daily  record  of  the  student  be  kept,  but  a  permanent  record  of 
each  student  should  be  kept  on  file  in  the  principal's  office.  This  permanent 
record  is  needed  in  order  that  desired  information  may  be  available  at  any 
time.  There  are  various  systems  of  permanent  records,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  used.  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  provide  a  filing  case  for 
daily  records  and  permanent  records. 

The  permanent  record  form  shown  on  opposite  page  may  be  used. 
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The  Preliminary  Report  and  the  Principal's  Annual  Report  should  be  sub- 
mitted promptly  when  requested  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Library 

The  high  school  library  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  equipment.  The 
requirement  for  the  lowest  standard  school  is  300  books.  The  books  should 
be  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  All  reference  books  and  periodicals  suggested  (See  Bulletin  33,  High 
School  Library),  except  Encyclopedia,  which  should  be  purchased  as  soon  as 
possible. 

2.  Fifty  volumes  of  standard  fiction. 

3.  Fifty  volumes  of  standard  literature,  in  the  form  of  Essays,  Orations, 
Addresses,  Short  Stories  and  Dramas. 

4.  At  least  ten  of  the  books  suggested  on  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

5.  Seventy-five  volumes  of  History  and  Biography. 

6.  Twenty-five  books  on  Geography  and  Travel. 

7.  Good  editions  of  at  least  twenty-five  of  the  leading  British  and  American 
poets. 

In  meeting  the  requirements  each  of  the  reference  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  counted  as  one  volume  in  the  300  books  required  for  standard  schools. 

Apparatus 

To  make  the  teaching  effective  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  good  text- 
books, but  also  to  have  good  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  charts,  lantern  slides, 
pictures,  and  specimens. 

The  equipment  necessary  is  indicated  as  follows: 

Maps 

These  maps  must  be  secured  and  used  in  connection  with  physical,  general 
or  commercial  geography,  general  science,  history  and  literature. 

A.  Physical  Series: 

1.  World  on  Mercator's  Projection.  5.  Europe. 

2.  United  States.  6.  Asia. 

3.  North  America.  7.  Africa. 

4.  South  America.  8.  Australia. 

(Five  of  the  above  are  required,  but  the  entire  series  should  be  provided  if 
possible.) 

B.  Blackboard  Outline  Series: 

Five  under  A  above  are  required,  and  eight  or  more  are  recommended. 

C.  Political  Series: 

At  least  one  set  of  seven  or  eight  maps,  under  A  above  will  be  required. 
*Also  a  good  map  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  map  of  the  Land  Office,  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  territorial  expansion  of  the 
United  States. 


*Note. — The  map  of  North  Carolina  should  be  studied  and  referred  to  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  students  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 
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D.  Historical  Series: 

1.  For  English  History  and  Literature: 

England,  or  the  British  Isles. 

2.  For  Ancient  History  and  Latin: 

Ancient  World,  Roman  Empire,  Ancient  Greece,  Ancient  Italy. 
(This  historical  series  is  recommended,  but  not  required.) 

E.  For  Modern  European  and  American  History: 

1.  A  good  series  of  charts  for  European  History. 

2.  A  good  series  of  charts  for  American  History. 
(These  charts  are  recommended,  but  not  required.) 

The  Classification  of  High  Schools 

There  are  two  groups  of  standard  high  schools  in  North  Carolina.  Group 
I — Class  A  and  Class  B,  and  Group  II — Class  A  and  Class  B.  Group  II — 
Cl^ss  B  is  the  lowest  standard  or  accredited  school.  The  standards  for  these 
groups  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

Group  I — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers— four  teachers  of  academic  subjects  and  two  teach- 

ers of  vocational  subjects — a  total  of  six  teachers. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  500  volumes. 

Group  I — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be 

a  teacher  of  vocational  subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  500  volumes. 

Group  II — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  teacher  of  vocational 

subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 
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Group  II — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Three  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 

8.  At  least  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  schools  below  those  of  standard  grade  should  be  classified.  The  work 
in  a  school  should  be  so  organized  that  it  can  be  definitely  estimated  just 
what  amount  of  credit  a  pupil  is  entitled  to  for  the  work  he  has  completed. 
It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  two  classes  of  schools  be  provided  for 
below  schools  of  standard  grade.  These  schools  will  be  called  CERTIFIED 
and  RECOGNIZED  SCHOOLS. 

By  CERTIFIED  SCHOOL  is  meant  the  following: 

1.  Three  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.    That  is,  the 

work  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  or  first,  second  and 
third  years  of  high  school. 

2.  A  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Recitation  periods  forty-five  minutes  in  length. 

4.  Two  whole-time  teachers,  holding  proper  certificates. 

5.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  General  Science. 

6.  A  library  of  not  less  than  200  volumes. 

7.  Twelve  units  of  work  completed. 

8.  An  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty  pupils. 

A  RECOGNIZED  SCHOOL  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Two  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.    That  is,  the 

work  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  or  first  and  second  years  of 
high  school. 

2.  A  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Recitation  periods  forty-five  minutes  in  length. 

4.  One  whole-time  teacher  holding  proper  certificate. 

5.  Eight  units  of  work  completed. 

6.  Library  of  100  volumes. 

7.  Twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

High  school  work  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  it  can  be  provided  for 
in  a  somewhat  adequate  manner.  No  school  will  be  recognized  as  a  high 
school  unless  there  is  one  teacher  giving  whole  time  to  high  school  instruc- 
tion. High  school  work  should  not  be  attempted  in  a  school  where  an  ele- 
mentary teacher,  who  should  be  giving  her  whole  time  to  the  elementary 
school,  employs  a  part  of  her  time  in  giving  high  school  instruction. 

Such  classification  of  schools  as  is  herein  indicated,  namely,  STANDARD, 
CERTIFIED,  and  RECOGNIZED,  will  enable  pupils  to  enter  Teacher  Train- 
ing Institutions,  County  Summer  Schools,  and  other  high  schools,  and  know 
exactly  what  credit  they  should  receive.    Such  classification  will  be  pro- 
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ductive  of  better  results  than  could  possibly  be  secured  without  such  classifi- 
cation and  without  such  organization  as  will  be  possible  under  the  suggested 
arrangement.  County  Superintendents  and  High  School  Principals  are 
urged  to  organize  their  schools  on  this  basis. 

A  Three-teacher  NONSTANDARD  High  School: 

A  high  school  may  have  three  whole-time  teachers,  offer  four  years  of 
work,  and  have  a  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  but  not  be  rated  as  a 
standard  school  because  certain  requirements  have  not  been  met. 
Such  a  school  is  called  a  Three-teacher  Nonstandard  School.  In 
such  a  school  every  effort  should  be  put  forth,  of  course,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  standard  or  accredited  school. 


THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject  of  Junior  High  Schools,  and 
such  schools  should  be  established  from  time  to  time  in  this  State.  A  Junior 
High  School  may  be  designated  as  a  school  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  of 
approximately  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Ordinarily  a  Junior '  High 
School  consists  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  It  may  be  a  separate 
school,  housed  in  a  separate  building,  or  it  may  be  a  part  of  a  Junior-Senior 
High  School.  If  organized  in  connection  with  a  Senior  High  School,  under 
one  principal,  such  arrangement  should  be  made  that  there  will  be  two  dis- 
tinct student  bodies;  otherwise  the  purpose  of  a  Junior  High  School  cannot 
be  realized. 

The  Junior  High  School  has  as  its  purpose  the  greatest  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  who  attend  it.  The  objectives  of  the  Junior  High  School 
are  the  same  as  the  objectives  of  education  in  general.    These  objectives  are: 

Health. 

Command  of  the  Fundamental  Processes. 

Worthy  Home  Members. 

Vocation. 

Citizenship. 

Worthy  Use  of  Leisure. 
Ethical  Character. 

The  function  of  the  Junior  High  School  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  give  the  pupil  such  training  as  to  enable  him  to  meet  social  conditions 
and  to  adapt  himself  to  the  changes  of  a  progressive  society. 

2.  To  enable  an  individual  to  acquire  the  common  knowledge,  ideas,  and 
ideals  necessary  to  democratic  citizenship. 

3.  To  give  such  training  as  will  develop  the  child's  special  gifts  in  order 
that  he  may  be  a  good  member  of  society,  able  to  do  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
world. 

4.  Preparation  for  further  intellectual  training.  A  good  foundation  should 
be  laid  for  further  work  in  high  school  or  college. 

5.  Vocational  guidance.  Each  pupil  should  be  directed  to  that  vocation 
for  which  he  is  best  adapted. 

The  special  role  of  the  Junior  High  School  is  to  take  the  place  of  a  transi- 
tion period.  The  years  of  the  Junior  High  School  can  be  a  period  of  physical 
transition,  of  economic  transition,  and  a  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the 
secondary  school.  This  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school  should  be  natural,  gradual  and  affective.  It  should  bridge  the  objec- 
tionable gap  existing  under  our  7-4  plan  between  the  elementary  and  the  high 
school — a  gap  due  to  a  too  sudden  change  in  aims,  methods,  and  content  of 
instruction,  and  in  the  character  of  the  school  organization.  It  should  recog- 
nize also  the  difference  in  the  ages  of  boys  and  girls  at  which  the  physical 
transition  begins  to  show  itself  through  attendant  changes  in  mental,  physi- 
cal and  social  interests,  and  should  make  suitable  provision  for  each.  There- 
fore the  Junior  High  School  should  introduce  new  subjects  gradually,  relating 
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new  subjects  to  what  has  gone  on  in  the  elementary  school.  New  methods  of 
lesson  assigning  and  learning  should  be  introduced  gradually.  Power  of 
self-control  and  self-direction  should  be  developed  in  an  increasing  degree. 
Instruction  should  be  departmentalized  as  rapidly  as  the  pupils  can  profit  by 
it.  Pupils  should  be  promoted  by  subjects.  Progressive  differentiation  of 
studies  should  be  provided  and  largest  possible  provision  should  be  made  for 
individual  differences. 

As  in  all  other  schools  an  adequate  system  of  records  and  reports  is  essen- 
tial to  give  information  as  it  may  be  needed.  A  permanent  record  of  each 
student  should  be  kept.    Adequate  records  will  include  the  following: 

1.  School  Registers.  The  high  school  register  should  be  kept  by  each 
teacher. 

2.  Report  Cards.  Report  cards  should  be  sent  to  the  homes  of  all 
pupils  at  least  four  times  a  year.  These  report  cards  should  be  examined 
and  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  and  returned  to  the  home-room 
teacher  within  three  days.  These  report  cards  should  be  prepared  in 
such  a  way  as  to  convey  to  the  parent  or  guardian  a  clear  notion  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  pupil. 

3.  A  Physical  Record  Card.  Such  a  card  should  give  complete  data 
showing  the  physical  record,  personal  history,  family  history,  record  of 
advice  to  parents  and  other  pertinent  facts. 

There  are  other  record  cards  which  may  be  kept,  but  the  above  are  abso- 
lutely essential. 

The  following  program  of  studies  is  suggested  for  Junior  High  Schools: 


Foreign  Language  may  consist  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish.  A  be- 
ginning course  in  any  one  language  should  not  be  offered  at  more  than  two 
different  places  in  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine. 

The  Mathematics  in  grade  nine  should  be  differentiated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  different  groups  of  students.  Commercial  pupils  would  take  Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

Practical  Arts  may  include  Manual  Training,  Home  Economics,  Agriculture, 
and  Commercial  subjects. 

Fine  Arts  should  include  Music,  Freehand  Drawing  and  Mechanical 


PROGRAM  I 


English. 
Social  studies. 
Mathematics. 
Science. 


Foreign  Language. 
Practical  Arts. 
Fine  Arts. 
Physical  Training. 


Drawing. 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 


The  colleges  in  the  State  differ  somewhat  with  regard  to  credits  or  units 
required  for  entrance  to  college.  The  colleges  have  agreed,  however,  to 
grant  the  following  credits  for  work  done  in  high  school  toward  meeting 


college  entrance  requirements. 

Units 

English    4 

Social  Science,  including  History  and  Civics   4 

Mathematics    4 

Greek    3 

Latin    4.7 

French   ,  •.   3 

German    3 

Spanish    2 

Botany  5  or  1 

Chemistry   5  or  1 

Physics   5  or  1 

Physiology   5 

Zoology   5  or  1 

General  Science  5  or  1 

Physiography  5  or  1 

Drawing    1 

Commercial  Geography   5 

Vocational  Agriculture   ■„..  2 

Bookkeeping    1 

Commercial  Arithmetic   1 

Stenography   1 

Manual  Training   2 

Home  Economics    2 

Bible    2 

Music    2 

Expression  5 


It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  college  credits  that  a  unit  of  work 
is  120  clock  hours.  A  subject  may  be  given  an  entrance  credit  of  one  unit  if 
the  course  is  pursued  for  a  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  five  days  to  the  week, 
with  recitation  periods  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  The  same  credit  may  be 
secured  for  a  thirty-six  weeks  term  with  forty-minute  recitation  periods. 
If  a  student  knows  what  college  he  expects  to  enter  he  should  plan  his  course 
to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  that  institution. 

CERTIFICATION 

High  School  Principal's  Certificate 

Requirements  for  Issuance.  Applicants  for  this  certificate  must  present 
the  following  minimum  credits: 

1.  Graduation  from  standard  A  Grade  college  in  the  academic  or  scientific 

courses,  including  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  or  credits 
required  for  High  School  Certificate  A. 

2.  Three  years  experience  in  teaching  within  the  past  five  years. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the  applicant  must  present  at 

least  one  unit  of  credits  from  an  approved  summer  school  or  the 
equivalent  in  college  credits  showing  specialization  in  School  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision. 
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Made  Valid  for  Ijife.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years,  and  after 
five  years  successful  experience  as  principal  it  will  be  made  valid  for  life 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  of: 

1.  Professional  study  required  by  the  superintendent. 

2.  Three  five-hour  courses  in  an  approved  summer  school  or  its  equivalent 

in  college  credits  specializing  in  Administration  and  Supervision. 

Provisional  High  School  Principal's  Certificate 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  issue  a 
Provisional  High  School  Principal's  Certificate,  valid  for  two  years,  to  an 
applicant  who  holds,  or  is  entitled  to  hold,  a  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate, 
Class  A,  and  who  has  had  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  within  the  past 
two  years.  This  certificate  may  be  renewed  and  finally  converted  into  a  High 
School  Principal's  Certificate  whenever  the  requirements  for  that  certificate 
have  been  met. 

High  School  Teachers'  Certificates 

All  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  issued  under  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  valid  for  five  years  and  will  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  when  the 
holder  presents  the  proper  renewal  requirements. 

All  teachers  now  holding  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates,  who  have 
been  rated  in  Class  A,  B  or  C,  in  the  salary  schedule,  will  be  issued  a  High 
School  Teachers'  Certificate  of  like  class,  valid  for  five  years,  when  the 
renewal  requirements  are  met. 

The  academic  credit  for  the  High  School  Teachers'  Certificate,  Class  C, 
may  be  obtained  not  only  by  training,  but  also  by  State  examination.  This 
is  the  only  certificate  valid  to  teach  in  the  high  school  for  which  academic 
credits  may  be  obtained  by  the  State  examination.  The  professional  credit  is 
not  allowed  by  examination,  but  must  be  secured  in  summer  schools. 

Classes  of  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  and  Requirements  for 

Issuance 

1.  Class  A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  A  Grade  college  in  academic 
or  scientific  courses,  embracing  120  semester  hours,  18  of  which  shall  be 
in  the  professional  subjects. 

If  an  applicant  presents  120  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits  but 
fails  to  present  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  certificate  of 
Class  B  will  be  issued. 

2.  Class  B.  Credits  for  three  years  of  standard  college  work  in  aca- 
demic or  scientific  courses,  embracing  at  least  90  semester  hours,  12  of 
which  shall  be  in  professional  subjects. 

If  an  applicant  presents  90  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits  but 
fails  to  present  12  semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  certificate  of 
Class  C  will  be  issued. 

3.  Class  C.  Credits  for  two  years  of  standard  college  work,  embracing 
not  less  than  60  semester  hours  in  academic  or  scientific  courses,  six  of 
which  shall  be  in  the  professional  subjects. 

Note. — The  academic  credits  for  this  certificate  may  be  secured  also  by  State  examination. 
The  examination  will  be  based  on  high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  college  subjects  in 
about  equal  proportions. 
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If  an  applicant  presents  60  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits, 
or  secures  the  equivalent  by  State  examination,  but  fails  to  present  six 
semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  the  Elementary  Certificate,  Class  A, 
will  be  issued.  An  applicant  cannot  secure  the  professional  credits  by 
examination. 

Made  Valid  for  Life.  The  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  A, 
will  be  made  valid  for  life  at  the  first  or  any  subsequent  renewal  period 
when  the  applicant  presents  satisfactory  evidence  of: 

1.  Successful  teaching  experience  of  not  less  than  five  years  after  having 

secured  the  credits  for  this  certificate. 

2.  Professional  study  required  by  the  superintendent. 

3.  Credits  from  one  approved  summer  school  or  the  equivalent  academic 

credits  specializing  in  High  School  Methods  and  Supervision. 

Renewal  of  Certificates.  Certificates  of  Classes  A,  B  and  C  must  either 
be  raised  or  renewed  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period.  A  certificate  of 
like  class  will  be  reissued  when  the  applicant  presents  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of: 

1.  Professional  study  required  by  the  superintendent  during  the  time  the 

applicant  has  been  teaching. 

2.  Credits  for  one  approved  summer  school  or  the  equivalent  academic 

credits  from  some  standard  college. 

If  the  applicant  fails  to  present  the  proper  credits  for  renewal  a  certificate 
of  the  next  lower  class  will  be  issued. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

An  elementary  school  is  a  school  which  does  the  work  of  the  first  seven 
grades. 

A  high  school  is  a  school  that  offers  a  course  of  study  beyond  or  above  the 
elementary  school.    This  course  should  be  at  least  four  years  in  length. 

Teachers  in  elementary  schools  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  work 
to  be  done  in  high  school  in  order  that  the  transition  from  the  elementary 
school  to  high  school  may  be  made  with  the  greatest  possible  ease.  That  this 
same  purpose  may  be  realized,  high  school  teachers  and  principals  should 
know  what  is  done  in  the  elementary  school.  In  other  words,  there  should 
be  real,  close  correlation  between  elementary  and  high  school  in  order  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  may  be  served. 

Amount  of  Work  Required 

Fifteen  units  of  standard  work  are  required  for  graduation  from  a  standard 
high  school. 

Four  full-time  subjects,  five  recitations  per  week,  constitute  the  amount  of 
work  which  a  student  should  normally  carry.  However,  it  is  possible  for 
students  to  carry  five  subjects,  five  recitations  per  week,  if  the  course  of 
study  is  properly  administered. 

A  unit  is  the  credit  allowed  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course 
pursued  for  thirty-two  weeks  or  more,  with  five  recitations  per  week,  each 
recitation  period  being  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  If  the  term  is  thirty-six 
weeks,  the  recitation  periods  may  be  forty  minutes  in  length.  A  UNIT  OF 
WORK  IS  120  CLOCK  HOURS. 

There  should  be  not  less  than  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  practice 
per  week  for  sciences  requiring  laboratory  work. 

Required  Subjects 

There  are  some  subjects  so  fundamental  that  they  should  be  required  of  all 
students.  Occasionally  a  student  will  be  found  who  lacks  ability  to  carry 
successfully  any  given  high  school  subject,  but  the  majority  of  all  students 
will  be  able  to  do  satisfactorily  the  work  required  in  connection  with  a  few 
prescribed  subjects. 

The  following  units  are  required  for  graduation  from  a  standard  school : 

Units 


English   4 

Mathematics   2 

Science   1 

History   2 

Foreign  Language   2 


Elective  Subjects 

Just  as  many  elective  subjects  as  possible  should  be  offered,  but  students 
should  select  electives  wisely,  in  order  to  prevent  smattering. 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  two  units  of  foreign  language  work  are  required. 
These  units  may  be  offered  in  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish.  Four  years 
of  a  foreign  language  should  be  offered,  but  not  required.    This  will  not  meet 
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college  entrance  requirements,  and  students  desiring  such  credit  should  be 
advised  to  take  perhaps  four  years  of  Latin  and  at  least  two  years  of  modern 
language. 

The  two  units  of  mathematics  should  include  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 
Students  who  wish  to  complete  college  entrance  requirements  should  take  at 
least  two  years  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry. 

General  Curriculum 

For  small  high  schools,  offering  only  a  general  course,  the  following  is 
suggested : 

(A  semester  is  half  of  a  year's  work.) 


First 


First  Semester  Pei~iods 

English   5 

Arithmetic  or  Algebra   5 

General  Science    5 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocational  Subjects   5 

Civics  ..:   3 

Physical  Education   2 


Home  Economics  or  Agriculture  ] 
Foreign  Language  may  be  Latin, 


Year 


Second  Semester  Periods 

English   5 

Algebra   5 

General  Science   5 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocational  Subjects   5 

Civics   3 

Physical  Education   2 


be  substituted  for  Foreign  Language, 
rich,  German,  Spanish  (any  one). 


Second  Year 


First  Semester  Periods 

English   5 

Algebra    5 

History — Early  European,  or 

Ancient    3 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocational  Subjects   5 

Biology   5 

Physical  Education   2 


Second  Semester  Periods 

English   5 

Algebra    5 

History — Early  European,  or 

Ancient    3 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocational  Subjects   5 

Biology   5 

Physical  Education   2 


By  Vocational  Subjects  is  meant  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 
Foreign  Language  may  be  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish  (any  one) 


Third  Year 


First  Semester  Periods 

English   5 

History — Modern  European, 

Mediaeval  and  Modern,  or 

English  History   3 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Science   5 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocational  Subjects   5 

Physical  Education   2 


Second  Semester  Periods 

English   5 

History — Modern  European, 

Mediaeval  and  Modern,  or 

English  History   3 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Science   5 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocational  Subjects   5 

Physical  Education   2 


This  course  in  Science  may  be  Physics  or  Chemistry. 

Home  Economics  or  Agriculture  may  be  substituted  for  Foreign  Language. 
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Fourth  Year 


Fiist  Semester  Periods       Second  Semester  Periods 

English   5  English   5 

History — United  States  History    5  History — Advanced  Civics   5 

Science   5  Science   5 

Elective — two  subjects   10  Elective — two  subjects   10 

Physical  Education   2  Physical  Education   2 

These  elective  courses  may  be  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Elementary 
Economics,  Health  Education,  Foreign  Language. 
This  elective  Science  may  be  Chemistry  or  Physics. 


Science — Langu 
First 

First  Semester  Periods 

1.  Arithmetic  or  Algebra   5 

2  Civics   5 

3.  English   5  . 

4.  General  Science   5 

5.  Latin,  French,  German, 

Spanish  (any  one)   5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 


age  Curriculum 

Year 


Second  Semester  Periods 

1.  Algebra   5 

2.  Civics   5 

3.  English  .'.  5 

4.  General  Science   5 

5.  Latin,  French,  German, 

Spanish  (any  one)   5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 


Second  Year 


First  Semester  Periods 

1.  Algebra   5 

2.  History — Early  European,  or 

Ancient   3 

3.  English   5 

4.  Biology   5 

5.  Latin,  French,  German, 

Spanish  (any  one)   5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 


First  Semester  Periods 

1.  Algebra   5 

2.  Modern  European  History, 

or  English  History,  or 
Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History   3 

3.  English  Composition  and 

Literature   5 

4.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Agri- 

culture, Home  Economics 
(any  one)    5 

5.  French,  German,  Spanish, 

Latin  (any  one)   5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 


Second  Semester  Periods 

1.  Algebra   5 

2.  History — Early  European,  or 

Ancient   3 

3.  English   5 

4.  Biology   5 

5.  Latin,  French,  German, 

Spanish  (anyone)   5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 


Second  Semester  Periods 

1.  Plane  Geometry   5 

2.  Modern  European  History, 

or  Early  European  History, 
or  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History   3 

3.  English  Composition  and 

Literature   5 

4.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Agri- 

culture, Home  Economics 
(any  one)    5 

5.  French,  German,  Spanish, 

Latin  (any  one)   5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 


Third  Year 
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Fourth  Year 


First  Semester  Periods 

1.  Plane  Geometry   5 

2.  United  States  History   5 

3.  English  Composition, 

Rhetoric  and  Literature   5 

4.  French,  German,  Spanish, 

Latin  (any  one)   5 

5.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Agri- 

culture, Home  Economics....  5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 


Second  Semester  Periods 

1.  Advanced  Arithmetic,  or 

Commercial  Arithmetic   5 

2.  Advanced  Civics   5 

3.  English  Composition, 

Rhetoric  and  Literature   5 

4.  French,  German,  Spanish, 

Latin  (any  one)   5 

5.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Agri- 

culture, Home  Economics....  5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 


Only  two  years  of  foreign  language  work  are  required  for  graduation  from 
an  accredited  school.  The  classical  and  modern  languages  should  be  offered 
to  every  student,  but  required  of  no  student  except  to  the  extent  indicated 
above.  Many  students,  therefore,  will  not  wish  to  take  any  foreign  language 
work  during  two  years  of  the  high  school  course,  and  electives  should  be 
provided  to  take  the  place  of  foreign  language  work  in  those  two  years,  in 
most  cases,  third  and  fourth  years. 

If  only  a  one-year  course  is  given  in  History  in  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  there 
should  be  five  recitations  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  following  types  of  courses  may  be  given  in  large  high  schools  where 
the  teaching  staff  and  equipment  make  it  possible: 


Classical  Course 

First  Year 


Periods 


Latin  I   5 

English  I   5 

Science  I  (General)   5 

Math.  I  (Algebra)   5 

Physical  Education   2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   3 

Second  Year  Periods 

Latin  II   5 

English  II  -.  5 

Math.  II  (Geometry)   5 

French  I  or  German   5 

Physical  Education   2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training   3 

Third  Year  Periods 

Latin  III   5 

English  III   5 

French  II  or  German  II   5 

Physical  Education   2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training   3 

Select  one: 

History  II  (Modern)   5 

History  I  (Ancient)   5 

Chemistry  I    5 

Physics  I   5 

Math.  Ill  (Adv.  Algebra, 

Solid  Geometry)   5 


FourthYear  Periods 

Latin  IV   5 

English  IV   :   5 

French  III  or  German  III   5 

Physical  Education   2 

Drawing,  Freehand  or 

Mechanical   3 

Select  one: 

Physics  I    5 

Chemistry  I    5 

History  III  (English)   5 

History  IV  (United  States)   5 


General  Course 

First  Year 


Periods 


English  1   5 

Math.  I  (Algebra)   5 

Science  I  (General)   5 

Ancient  History  or  Civics   5 

Physical  Education   2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   3 

Second  Year  Periods 

English  II   5 

Math.  II  (Geometry)   5 

Physical  Education   2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training   3 

Select  one: 

French  I   5 

Spanish  I,  German  1   5 

Select  one: 

History  II  (Modern)   5 

Biology  1   5 
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Third  Yeab  Periods 

English  III   5 

Physical  Education   2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training   3 

Select  one: 

French  II   5 

Spanish  II,  German  II   5 

Select  one: 

History  III  (English)   5 

History  II  (Modern)   5 

Math.  Ill  (Adv.  Algebra, 

Solid  Geometry)   5 

Physics  I    5 

Chemistry  I    5 

Fourth  Year  Periods 

English  IV    5 

Physical  Education   2 

Drawing    3 

Select  one: 

French  III    5 

Spanish  III    5 

Select  one: 

History  IV  (H.  S.)   5 

History.  Ill  (English)   5 

History  II  (Modern)   5 

Economics  I    5 

Chemistry  I    5 

Physics  I    5 

Scientific  Course 

First  Year  Periods 

Science  I  (General)   5 

English  I    5 

Math.  I   (Algebra)   5 

Physical  Education   2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   3 

History  I  (Ancient)   5 

Second  Year  Periods 

English  II    5 

Biology  I    5 

Math.  II  (Geometry)   5 

French  I    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training    3 

Third  Year  Periods 

English  III    5 

French  II   5 

Chemistry  I    5 

Math.  Ill  (Adv.  Algebra, 

Solid  Geometry)    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training    3 


Fourth  Yeab  Periods 

English  IV    5 

Physics  I    5 

French  III    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Mechanical  Drawing    3 

Select  one: 
Math.  IV  (College  Algebra, 

Trigonometry)    5 

History  II  (Modern)   5 

History  IV  (U.  S.)   5 

Economics  I    5 

Commercial  Course 

First  Year  Periods 

English  I    5 

Math.  I  (Algebra)   5 

Science  I  (General)   5 

Physical  Education    2 

Penmanship    2 

Commercial  Geography   3 

Health  Education    3 

Second  Yeab  Periods 

English  II    5 

Commercial  Arithmetic   5 

Typewriting    4 

Stenography  I    4 

Physical  Education   2 

Select  one: 

French  I    5 

German  I    5 

Third  Year  Periods 

English  III    5 

Bookkeeping  I    5 

Physical  Education   2 

Typewriting  II    4 

Stenography  II    4 

Select  one: 

French  II    5 

Spanish  II    5 

Fourth  Year  Periods 

English  IV    5 

Bookkeeping   5 

Physical  Education   2 

Typewriting  and 

Stenography  III    5 

Commercial  Law    3 

Select  one: 

French  III    5 

Spanish  III    5 
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Suggested  Four-year  Course  in  Vocational  Agriculture 

„         _T         ,  ^. .   ,  ,  _  ,  .  Forty- five-minute 

Fiest  Yeae  (Eighth  Grade) :  Periods 

English,  5  periods  per  week   5 

Mathematics,  5  periods  per  week   5 

Science  (Gen.  Science),  5  periods  per  week   7 

Civics  (elective  for  agricultural  students),  3  periods  per  week....  3 

Agriculture  (Crops  and  Soils),  5  double  periods  per  week   10 

*Practical  work,  2  double  periods  per  week   4 

Home  projects  

Second  Year  (Ninth  Grade) :  34 

English,  5  periods  per  week   5 

Science,  5  periods  per  week   7 

Mathematics,  5  periods  per  week   5 

History,  3  periods  per  week  (elective  for  agricultural  students)  3 

Agriculture  (Animal  Husbandry),  5  double  periods  per  week....  10 

♦Practical  work,  2  double  periods  per  week   4 

Home  projects   

Third  Year  (Tenth  Grade)  :                                           .  34 

English,  5  periods  per  week   5 

History,  3  periods  per  week   3 

Science  and  Plane  Geometry  (elective  for  agricultural  students), 

10  double  periods  per  week   12 

Agriculture    (Farm   Mechanics   and   Horticulture),   5  double 

periods  per  week   10 

♦Practical  work,  2  double  periods  per  week   4 

Home  projects    '  .... 

34 

Fourth  Year  (Eleventh  Grade) : 

English,  5  periods  per  week   5 

United  States  History,  5  periods  per  week   5 

Advanced  Civics,  Science  or  Health  Education  (elective  for  agri- 
cultural students),  5  periods  per  week   5 

Agriculture  (Farm  Management,  Farm  Engineering  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics),  5  double  periods  per  week   10 

♦Practical  work,  2  double  periods  per  week   4 

Home  projects   
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First  Year 

First  Semester  Periods  S> 


1.  English — Grammar, 

Composition  and 

Literature    5 

2.  Civics    4 

3.  Mathematics— Arithmetic  ....  5 

4.  General  Science,  with 

Laboratory    5 

5.  Spelling    1 

6.  Foreign  Language,  or 

Home  Economics,  or 
Agriculture   5 

7.  Physical  Education   2 


Semester  Periods 

1.  English — Grammar, 

Composition  and 

Literature    5 

2.  Civics    4 

3.  Mathematics — Arithmetic  ....  5 

4.  General  Science,  with 

Laboratory    5 

5.  Spelling    1 

6.  Foreign  Language,  or 

Home  Economics,  or 
Agriculture    5 

7.  Physical  Education   2 


*To  include  farm  shop  work,  field  trips,  and  demonstrations  for  instruction  or  developmenl 
of  skill. 
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Si  COND 

First  Semester  Periods 

1.  English — Composition 

and  Literature    5 

2.  History — Early  European  ....  3 

3.  Mathematics — Algebra    5 

4.  Foreign  Language,  or 

Home  Economics,  or 
Agriculture    5 

5.  Biology    5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 

Third 

First  Semester  Periods 

1.  English — Composition  and 

Literature    5 

2.  History— United  States   5 

3.  Mathematics — Algebra  or 

Plane  Geometry    5 

4.  Language — Classical 

Language  continued, 

or  Modern  Language 

begun    5 

5.  Home  Economics,  or 

Agriculture  :   5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 


Yeab 

Second  Semester  Periods 

1.  English — Composition 

and  Literature    5 

2.  History — Early  European  ....  3 

3.  Mathematics — Algebra    5 

4.  Foreign  Language,  or 

Home  Economics,  or 
Agriculture    5 

5.  Biology    5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 

Year 

Second  Semester  Periods 
English — Composition  and 

Literature    5 

Advanced  Civics    5 

Mathematics — Algebra  or 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Language — Classical 
Language  continued, 
or  Modern  Language 

begun    5 

Home  Economics,  or 

Agriculture    5 

Physical  Education   2 


6. 


It  is  possible  for  two  teachers  to  give  this  course  by  alternating  History 
and  Civics,  General  Science,  Biology  and  Agriculture.  The  courses  offered 
should  be  so  conducted  that  the  student  will  have  a  good  foundation  for 
further  work  in  the  subjects  studied. 


Suggested  Course -for  Recognized  High  School 


First  Yeak 


Periods 


First  Semester 

1.  English — Grammar, 

Composition  and 

Literature    5 

2.  Civics    4 

3.  Mathematics — Arithmetic  ....  5 

4.  General  Science,  with 

Laboratory   5 

5.  Spelling    1 

6.  Foreign  Language,  or 

Home  Economics,  or 
Agriculture    5 

7.  Physical  Education   2 


Second  Semester  Periods 
English — Grammar, 

Composition  and 

Literature    5 

Civics    4 

Mathematics — 

Arithmetic  or  Algebra   5 

General  Science,  with 

Laboratory    5 

Spelling    1 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Home  Economics,  or 

Agriculture    5  , 

Physical  Education   2 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 
1.  English — Composition 


Periods 


and  Literature    5 

History — Early  European   3 

Mathematics — Algebra    5 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Home  Economics,  or 

Agriculture    5 

Biology    5 


Second  Semester  Periods 

1.  English — Composition 

and  Literature    5 

2.  History — Early  European   3 

3.  Mathematics — Algebra    5 

4.  Foreign  Language,  or 

Home  Economics,  or 

Agriculture    5 

5.  Biology    5 

6.  Physical  Education   2 


6.  Physical  Education   2 

By  alternation  of  subjects,  it  is  possible  for  one  teacher  to  give  this  course. 
General  Science  and  Biology,  and  Civics  and  History,  should  alternate. 
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Arrangement  of  High  School  Subjects  by  Years 


The  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  all  high  schools  are: 
English.  Mathematics. 
History.  Foreign  Language. 

Science. 


The  number  of  years  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject  and  the  units  of  credit 
are  as  follows: 


This  makes  a  total  of  eleven  units  which  must  be  completed  in  these  sub- 
jects.   All  other  courses  are  elective. 

The  course  in  Civics  may  be  taken  in  the  first  year  with  a  year  of  History 
later  in  the  high  school  course.  Most  students  will,  perhaps,  take  more  than 
one  year  of  History,  and  advanced  work  in  Civics  may  be  given  in  connection 
with  United  States  History  in  the  last  year  of  high  school. 

The  two  years  in  Mathematics  may  be  devoted  to  Algebra,  or  one  year  may 
be  devoted  to  Algebra  and  one  year  to  Geometry.  Of  course  many  students 
wish  to  take  Mathematics  as  offered  in  each  of  the  four  years,  but  only  two 
units  of  Mathematics  are  required. 

Foreign  Language — Two  units  of  Foreign  Language  work  are  required. 
This  may  be  two  units  of  Latin  or  any  Modern  Language.  It  may  be  begun 
in  the  first  year,  and  likely  will  be,  if  the  language  selected  is  Latin.  If  a 
Modern  Language  is  selected  it  may  be  taken  in  third  and  fourth  years,  just 
as  the  Latin  may  be  taken  in  first  and  second  years.  Some  students  will 
undoubtedly  wish  to  take  four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Modern  Lan- 
guage. This  is  desirable  if  students  expect  to  enter  college.  However,  only 
two  units  are  required,  so  far  as  graduation  from  the  high  school  is 
concerned. 

Science — It  may  be  advisable  for  a  student  to  take  several  years  work  in 
Science,  but  only  one  year  is  required.  This  may  be  General  Science  in  the 
first  year,  or  it  may  be  Science  offered  in  any  year  of  the  high  school. 

The  following  arrangement  of  a  general  course  of  study  is  intended  to  show 
the  sequence  of  studies  and  to  indicate  what  should  be  undertaken  in  the 
larger  high  schools.  The  smaller  schools  will  not  be  able  to  offer  many  of 
the  subjects,  and  even  the  best  schools  will,  perhaps,  not  teach  all  of  the 
subjects  listed.  Any  given  school  should  undertake  only  such  subjects  as  can 
be  properly  taught  with  the  average  teaching  staff  and  equipment. 


English   

History  and  Civics. 
Foreign  Language  . 


Units 
4 
2 
2 


Science   

Mathematics 


Units 
.  1 
.  2 


First  Year 


Required  : 
English. 

General  Science. 
Civics. 

Foreign  Language 


Electives: 


Ancient  History. 

Algebra. 

Music. 


(See  statement  above). 


Electives : 
Latin. 

Home  Economics. 
Agriculture. 
Industrial  Arts. 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping. 
Penmanship. 
Typewriting. 
Physical  Training. 
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Second  Year 


Reqv  ired : 
English. 
Mathematics 

(See  statement  above). 
Foreign  Language 

(See  statement  above). 
History 

(See  statement  above). 

Electives: 

Mathematics — Geometry. 
Biology. 


Elect  ires 


History — Mediaeval  and  Modern. 

Latin. 

French. 

Spanish. 

Music. 

Industrial  Arts. 
Home  Economics. 
Commercial  Law. 
Bookkeeping. 
Agriculture. 
Typewriting. 
Physical  Training. 


Required : 
English. 

Foreign  Language 

(See  statement  above). 

Electives: 

Mathematics — Solid  Geometry 
History — English. 
Agriculture. 
Chemistry. 


Third  Year 

Electives: 

Biology. 
Botany. 
Latin. 
French. 
Spanish. 

Home  Economics. 
Stenography. 
Typewriting. 


Required: 
English. 

Foreign  Language 

(See  statement  above), 

Electives: 

English. 

Mathematics — 
Advanced  Algebra, 
Advanced  Arithmetic, 
Geometry. 


Fourth  Year 

Electives : 
Physics. 


Latin. 

French. 

Agriculture. 

Elementary  Economics. 
Elementary  Sociology. 
Stenography. 
Typewriting. 


In  the  second  year  electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  offerings  of  the  first 
year,  in  the  third  year  from  the  offerings  of  the  second  year,  and  in  the 
fourth  year,  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  offerings  in  the  third  year. 


ENGLISH 


"English,"  as  the  most  popular  study  in  the  high  school  curriculum  is 
called,  covers  so  wide  a  field  that,  taken  in  all  its  contacts  and  intentions,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  interpretation  of  our  civilization.  In  the  fine  enthusi- 
asm aroused  by  so  large  a  conception  of  the  subject  lurks  a  danger:  the 
temptation  to  scatter  our  efforts  in  too  extensive  and  in  undirected  endeavor. 
The  uncertain  aims  and  the  diverse  conditions  of  teaching  English  at  the 
present  time  call  for  the  making  and  carrying-out  of  a  fairly  definite  program 
of  aims  and  methods.  A  plan  drawn  to  meet  this  demand  should  not  be 
so  unbending  that  it  will  mechanically  bind  the  experienced  and  well-equipped 
teacher;  but  it  should  be  specific  enough  to  give  definite  guidance  to  the  less 
well-prepared  teacher. 

I.  AIMS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Though  the  aims  of  teaching  the  two  large  aspects  of  the  subject  are  in 
part  the  same,  it  is  convenient  to  separate  literature  and  composition  in  the 
statement  of  the  aims  of  teaching  English  in  the  high  school. 

A.  Literature 

Common  honesty  demands  that  we  avoid  platitudinous  expressions  of 
vague  aims  and  exalted  objects  which  we  know  are  unattainable.  With 
reasonable  expectation  of  reaching  our  aims,  we  may  express  these  important 
intentions  in  teaching  English  literature:  providing  a  means  of  exercising 
the  pupil's  healthy  emotions;  improving  the  pupil's  taste  in  reading;  familiar- 
izing the  pupil  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  best  writing  of  our  race  as  an 
expression  of  its  ideals  and  traditions,  and  as  an  interpretation  of  problems 
of  thinking  and  conduct  that  meet  the  individual  in  his  daily  life;  and 
arousing  in  the  pupil  an  admiration  for  good  language  and  effective  expression 
of  ideas. 

B.  Composition 

In  the  two  forms  of  expression,  written  and  oral  composition,  we  should 
aim  at  developing  in  the  pupil  an  ability  to  think  clearly  and  honestly,  and 
to  express  his  thoughts  correctly  and  effectively.  Training  in  artistic  forms 
of  expression  should  be  reserved  for  the  additional  instruction  of  the  specially 
gifted. 

Both  reading  and  writing  should  receive  as  much  attention  as  a  preparation 
for  the  higher  enjoyment  of  life  as  a  training  for  vocations  or  professions. 
Literature  and  composition  should  be  stressed  as  a  means  of  enjoying  leisure 
earned  through  work.  The  average  high  school  pupil  is,  perhaps,  more  defi- 
cient in  this  respect  than  he  is  in  his  knowledge  of  how  to  "make  a  living." 
Such  pleasure  is,  in  no  sense,  the  same  as  idleness.  Like  all  other  educational 
processes — and  every  other  worth-while  thing  in  life — it  requires  the  effort  of 
understanding.  The  whole  English  course  should  demand  from  the  pupil 
sufficient  honest  effort  and  thoughtful  preparation  as  to  win  and  retain  his 
respect  for  the  suoject  and  its  teacher. 
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O.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IX  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Dividing  the  periods  allotted  to  English  into  one  or  more  for  composition 
and  one  or  more  for  literature  each  week  is  condemned.  A  solid  month's 
instruction  or  a  full  term's  teaching  should  he  given  to  literature,  and  a 
large  group  of  time  to  continuous  work  in  composition.  Two-fifths  of  the 
school  year  should  be  devoted  to  literature;  two-fifths  to  written  composition; 
one-fifth  to  oral  composition. 

A.  Literature 

The  history  of  literature  should  find  but  small  place  in  the  high  school 
course  of  study.  Histories  of  English  and  American  literature,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  largely  as  collateral  reading.  The  bio- 
graphical plan  of  teaching  literature  is,  also,  unsatisfactory,  for  it  tends  to 
substitute  the  less  essential  facts  of  the  author's  life  for  the  more  important 
meaning  of  his  writings. 

The  primary  intention  of  the  teacher  of  literature  should  be  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  the  piece  of  writing  the 
pupil  reads.  The  content  of  any  piece  of  literature,  both  its  intellectual  and 
emotional  content,  must  be  grasped  by  the  reader.  A  general  impression  of 
what  a  poem,  a  play,  or  a  story  has  to  say  is  of  little  lasting  value.  The  goal 
of  understanding  is  the  author's  meaning  as  a  whole  and  in  detail.  Time 
and  study  must  be  given  to  learning  the  exact  meaning  and  the  suggestion 
of  his  words;  to  getting  an  understanding  of  the  background  of  the  composi- 
tion; to  outlining  the  plan  or  the  arrangement  of  the  story  or  essay.  But 
such  details  should  be  subordinated  to  the  main  purpose  of  making  clear  the 
author's  large  intention  and  the  composition's  meaning  as  a  whole,  especially 
in  its  relation  to  the  important  interests  of  life.  No  piece  of  literature  should 
be  looked  upon  as  merely  a  group  of  problems  in  the  meaning  of  words,  as 
merely  an  historical  document,  or  merely  as  material  for  exercises  in  out- 
lining. 

Literature  should  be  so  taught  as  to  show  its  relations  to  important  social, 
mental,  and  emotional  interests  of  human  life.  Of  the  many  important 
interests  of  human  life  toward  which  the  teaching  of  literature  should  be 
directed,  the  following  themes  will  serve  to  group  the  books  generally  read  in 
the  high  school  course  in  English:  Romance  and  Adventure;  Great  Men; 
Great  Ideals;  Man  and  Nature;  American  Life  and  Ideals;  Fancy  and  Imagi- 
nation; Humor.  Below  (pp.  30-33)  are  given  some  suggestions  for  directing 
the  reading  according  to  these  interests. 

Under  this  scheme  abundant  opportunity  is  given  for  correlating  the  work 
in  English  with  instruction  in  other  subjects.  Advantage  of  such  contacts 
should  be  taken  by  every  teacher  of  English.  Contact  with  science  comes 
easily  through  the  Man  and  Nature  group;  history  and  civics  are  concerned 
with  American  Life  and  Ideals,  and  history,  again,  has  a  task  closely  related 
to  the  Great  Men  group. 

Opportunity  is  also  furnished  for  relating  much  of  the  reading  to  com- 
munity life  and  the  individual  experiences  of  the  pupils,  especially  in  the 
way  of  socializing  the  individual.  Local  and  temporal  interests  should  be 
established.  The  use  of  current  literature,  as  it  appears  in  books  and  reput- 
able magazines,  is  urgently  recommended. 
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Romance  and  Adventure 

The  love  of  action  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  make  romance  an  appealing 
source  from  which  to  draw  selections  for  reading  and  study  in  the  early 
years  of  the  high  school.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  story  for  its  own 
sake.  The  teacher  should,  of  course,  know  the  source  of  the  narrative  and 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  story.  The  teacher  must  sometimes  lead 
youthful  curiosity  by  anecdotes  about  the  author  or  the  book,  or  by  discus- 
sions of  the  background  of  the  narrative.  These  deails  should  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  aim  of  raising  the  pupils'  sense  of  expectancy  by  directing  their 
reading  with  three  questions  uppermost  in  their  minds:  Who  are  the  actors? 
What  do  they  do?  Where  are  they  acting?  An  introduction  to  a  book  may 
be  made  through  silent  reading  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher  being  nearby 
to  explain  difficulties.  Encourage  rapid  reading  for  a  grasp  of  the  story  as 
a  whole,  and  then  return  to  a  more  careful  second  reading.  Do  not  allow  the 
reading  to  drag.  For  instance,  "Ivanhoe"  is  likely  to  drag  if  as  many  as 
thirty  recitations  are  given  over  to  it.    Twelve  assignments  should  suffice. 

The  ballad — romance  in  song — appeals  to  youthful  interests  through  its 
presentation  of  primitive  emotions  and  its  communal  expression.  Pupils 
should  be  introduced  to  ballads  in  the  making  in  order  to  show  them  the 
purpose  and  the  method  of  composition  of  the  unknown  minstrels.  Turn 
the  class  into  a  small  community,  met  to  entertain  a  wandering  story-teller. 
Select  the  best  reader  or  singer  to  chant  or  recite  the  verses  which  carry  the 
story  and  let  the  other  pupils  carry  the  refrain.  Follow  this  by  calling  for 
original  tales  or  local  stories  or  continuations  of  the  ballads  recited. 

Great  Men  ;  Great  Ideals 

An  interest  in  action  naturally  leads  to  an  interest  in  those  who  perform 
them.  The  center  of  interest  may  be  led  from  what  men  do  to  what  men 
are.  The  epic  is  a  good  point  of  departure  from  the  ballad  or  the  tale  of 
adventure  (Ivanhoe  or  Kidnaped,  for  instance).  The  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad 
cluster  around  a  few  semi-mortals  who  challenge  the  imagination  by  their 
devotion  to  race  ideals.  These  great  books  of  Greek  civilization  may  be  easily 
simplified  and  made  real  by  organizing  the  class  into  groups  to  furnish 
information  about  the  actors,  both  that  which  is  revealed  in  the  texts  and 
that  which  may  be  gathered  from  other  sources,  and  about  their  costumes, 
occupations,  ceremonies,  amusements,  laws,  and  ideals.  Visualize  the  action 
by  calling  a  meeting  of  the  heroes  to  discuss  questions  of  conduct  on  some  of 
the  occasions  that  arise  in  the  story,  and  to  consider  what  these  characters 
would  do  in  the  face  of  problems  of  conduct  and  belief  today. 

Consideration  of  the  lives  of  great  men  in  literature  should  be  guided  by 
such  questions  as:  How  did  his  ideals  affect  his  life?  How  far  did  he  realize 
his  ideals?  What  services  did  he  render  humanity?  What  have  we  to 
learn  from  his  attitude  toward  life? 

The  great  Biblical  narratives,  told  in  a  simple,  straightforward  diction, 
reveal  inspired  devotion,  powerful  in  life  and  in  death.  The  Idylls  of  the 
King,  symbolical  of  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual  over  the  sensual,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  success  and  the  failure  of  great  men.  The  deeds  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights  speak  through  the  beauty  of  Tennyson's  lines.  As 
a  basis  for  the  appreciation  of  the  times  of  Arthur,  the  reading  of  the  Idylls 
should  follow  or  go  along  with  the  study  of  chivalry  in  history  classes.  Good 
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results  in  character  judgment  are  likely  to  follow  if  each  student  he  required 
to  select  a  single  character  to  follow  throughout  the  narrative  for  all  the 
evidence  on  which  to  base  his  decision. 

The  study  of  character  failures  belongs  to  the  later  years  of  the  high 
school.  Such  a  study  is  often  depressing  to  younger  students,  unless  keen 
analysis  makes  the  conclusions  just.  Some  of  the  greatest  characters  in 
literature  are,  however,  as  judged  from  ordinary  points  of  view,  entire  fail- 
ures: but  they  are  persons  who  have  striven  mightily,  but  who,  through 
some  small  defect  of  a  powerful  nature,  have  gone  down  into  defeat.  Great 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  making  a  distinction  between  this  sort  of  char- 
acter and  the  utterly  weak  or  thoroughly  bad  person,  and  to  bringing  out 
clearly  the  reality  of  the  struggle  and  the  pity  of  the  failure.  Do  not  try  to 
judge  unless  you  have  thoroughly  studied  the  situation  and  the  character 
traits  of  the  main  persons  in  the  narrative. 

American  Life  and  Ideals 

Interest  in  race  consciousness  started  in  the  earlier  grades  through  the 
tales  of  adventure  should  be  directed  to  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  our  own  national  life  and  beliefs.  The  adventure  of 
American  pioneer  civilization,  the  wonder  of  our  youth  and  strength,  and  the 
remarkable  unity  in  the  great  variety  of  our  life,  are  entrancing  themes  of 
interest  told  in  some  of  our  literature.  Life  and  conditions  of  our  early 
settlement — contact  with  the  Indians  in  Cooper's  narratives,  which  show 
primitive  man  in  contact  with  a  more  advanced  civilization;  the  vastness  of 
our  forests  and  plains,  the  intrepid  romance  of  discovery  of  the  westward 
pioneers  in  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  early  days  in  California  in  Bret  Harte's 
short  stories;  the  Puritan  civilization  of  New  England  in  Hawthorne's  narra- 
tives; the  golden  age  of  Southern  life  in  Thomas  Nelson  Page — this  panorama 
of  our  civilization  is  pictured  in  our  writings.  A  good  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can history,  of  our  political,  geographical,  and  social  history,  is  required  of 
the  teacher;  but  American  literature  should  not  be  taught  merely  as  history; 
rather  the  appealing  imaginative  aspects  of  it  should  be  the  aim  of  its 
study.  Not  all  of  the  writings  suggested  can,  perhaps,  be  read,  but  some 
choice  should  be  made  of  writings  that  will  represent  all  the  important  sides 
of  our  life.  Thus  we  may  understand  ourselves  better  than  we  always  do  at 
the  present  time,  and  may  move  from  the  provincialism  that  makes  so  many 
of  us  think  that  "the  other  fellow"  is  peculiar  or  an  object  of  suspicion.  A 
truly  national  feeling  may  be  arrived  at  by  a  close  study  of  several  local 
conditions. 

Not  only  should  we  learn  through  our  literature  how  we  came  to  be  and 
how  we  are  arranged  on  this  continent,  but  we  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  Nation  has  thought  about,  of  what  ideals  have  stirred  the  national 
life,  and  of  what  enthusiasms  have  moved  our  most  sensitive  and  most  ex- 
pressive citizens.  Whence  have  come  our  inheritance  of  ideals  and  institu- 
tions? Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  has  its  prime  reason  for  inclusion  in 
the  reading  list  in  its  part-answer  to  this  question.  The  political  character- 
istics attributed  to  the  Colonists  by  Burke  should  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
ideals  of  the  United  States  in  its  various  periods,  particularly  of  thoso  that 
guided  us  in  the  Great  War.  Expression  of  other  elements  of  our  inherit- 
ance should  be  found  in  the  writings  of  later  non-British  immigrants.  Our 
political  principles — national  and  international — have  been  defined  at  differ- 
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ent  periods  in  Washington's,  Webster's,  Lincoln's,  and  Wilson's  writings; 
and  summaries  of  Democracy  and  Americanism  are  expressed  in  those  of 
Grady,  Roosevelt,  and  others.  The  ideas,  of  course,  are  the  main  interest 
in  such  compositions;  but  they  are  themes  worthy  of  the  highest  forms  of 
expression,  and  they  have  been  worthily  treated. 

Man  and  Nature 

Man  is  considered  in  his  social  and  national  relations  under  the  preceding 
topics.  Man  does  not,  however,  live  only  with  man,  for  his  civilization  has 
not  released  him  from  his  relation  to  animals,  his  helpers  and  companions 
of  the  out-of-doors.  The  primitive  relationships  of  man  and  animals  are 
represented  through  the  stirring  stories  in  the  Jungle  Books.  This  human- 
izing of  animals  appeals  to  the  early  high  school  years.  In  the  reading  of  the 
Kipling  stories  there  should,  also,  be  brought  out  the  conflict  between  the 
free  life  of  the  forest  and  the  restricted  town-life;  the  life  of  the  out-of-doors 
is,  however,  not  without  its  own  law;  natural  law  exists  in  the  jungle,  too. 
The  conflict  between  the  brutal  elements  in  wild  life  and  the  repressions 
acquired  through  civilizaion  may  be  shown  through  reading  Jack  London's 
"Call  of  the  Wild,"  in  which  the  triumph  of  the  primitive  in  the  dog-hero  is 
represented.  A  thrilling  account  of  man's  fight  with  the  elemental  in  nature 
is  given  in  David  Crockett's  "Autobiography." 

Fancy  and  Imagination 
In  the  literature  of  fancy  and  imagination  is  represented  man's  relation  to 
the  unknown.  The  material  of  this  sort  of  literature  is  not  fact  or  opinion, 
but  fancy.  The  element  of  wonder  in  the  human  mind  may  be  guided  from 
its  cruder  forms  in  human  adventure  to  the  more  picturesque  and  fanciful 
forms  of  it  in  the  making  of  an  imaginary  world.  This  is  the  land  of 
"A  Mid-summer  Nights  Dream"  and  the  country  of  the  Forest  of  Arden  in 
"As  You  Like  it."  It  matters  little  where  the  imaginary  scene  is  laid,  but 
this  newly  created  world  of  a  writer  must  be  made  by  him  real  and  vivid 
and  full  of  significance.  In  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  the  author's  purpose,  as 
it  must  be  shown  the  pupils,  was  to  make  his  supernatural  world  as  real  as 
the  actual  world.  The  pictures  of  this  nonactual  world  are  vividly  painted, 
and  the  probability  of  their  existence,  it  must  be  pointed  out  again,  is  made 
more  appealing  by  the  simple  diction  and  the  exquisite  rhythm.  It  is  in 
a  study  of  literature  of  the  imagination  that  the  technique  of  poetry  should  be 
stressed.  The  names  of  the  various  schemes  of  versification  used  in  English 
poetry  are  of  no  great  importance,  but  the  sound  appeal  of  poetry,  like  the 
influence  of  music,  is  to  be  gained  by  repetition  and  practice.  Poetry  of  this 
sort  is  composed  to  appeal  through  the  ear  rather  than  through  the  eye. 
The  teacher  should  read  simply  and  effectively  a  good  deal  of  sound  poetry 
to  the  class.  For  an  excellent  effect  in  transferring  the  listener  from 
one  scene  to  another  and  then  back  again,  try  Alfred  Noyes'  "The  Barrel 
Organ,"  and  for  arousing  a  whimsical  effect  use  the  same  author's  "Forty 
Singing  Seamen." 

It  is  here,  too,  that  the  matter  of  diction  should  receive  attention.  In 
poetry  of  a  highly  imaginative  order  the  use  of  words  to  produce  the  illusion 
is  carried  far;  in  addition  to  their  logical  meanings  (which  is  the  primary 
concern  we  have  with  them  in  factual  writing),  there  is  the  figuratve,  sug- 
gestive use  of  words,  by  which  they  are  made  to  suggest  much  more  than 
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they  actually  say.  This  fine  flavor  of  words,  this  response  to  the  tunes  that 
are  possible  in  their  arrangement,  are  the  deepest  elements  in  the  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  literature.  This,  quite  naturally,  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  teach- 
ing literature.  Appreciation  defies  analysis.  It  will  always  leave  some  cold. 
But  it  can  be  greatly  encouraged  by  proper  guidance  on  the  part  of  one  who 
himself  has  feeling  for  the  higher  reaches  of  human  expression. 

Lyric  poetry  is  the  chief  carrier  of  fancy  and  imagination.  It  is  (usually) 
unconcerned  with  the  objective  elements  of  life,  except  as  they  are  brought 
in  to  reflect  a  personal  expression  of  the  way  they  strike  a  sensitive  person- 
ality. This  subjective  element — the  emotions  of  hope,  fear,  disappointment, 
joy — is  given  such  vivid  expression  (in  "The  Skylark,"  for  instance)  that 
the  reader  can  momentarily  make  the  mood  his  own  and  share  the  poet's 
more  exalted  expression  of  our  own  vague  impulses.  This  is  another,  and 
one  of  the  most  important,  means  of  teaching  literature. 

Humor 

Expression  of  the  healthy  emotion  of  humor  is  widely  distributed  in  writ- 
ing, and  should  be  taken  account  of  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  The  pure 
enjoyment  of  the  emotion  should  be  stressed.  A  sense  of  humor  is  almost 
universally  distributed,  although  it  frequently  becomes  dried  up  through 
nonuse  or  through  an  over-developed  egoism.  Such  a  valuable  quality  of  liv- 
ing should  be  ministered  to  in  school  instruction,  for  in  its  developed  form  an 
appreciation  of  humor  is  frequently  a  saving  grace,  and  it  not  infrequently 
serves  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  explosion  of  over-wrought  feelings  aroused 
under  difficult  or  distressing  circumstances. 

Instruction  should,  then,  aim  at  training  the  natural  sense  of  humor  away 
from  a  satisfaction  with  the  crude  humor  of  the  "slap-stick"  farce,  from  the 
primitive  response  of  laughing  at  some  one  (the  "other  fellow")  when  he 
falls  down,  and  from  pleasure  in  the  cruelty  of  a  practical  joke.  Continued 
indulgence  in  this  kind  of  humor  blunts  the  appreciation  of  the  finer  shades 
of  the  emotion.  Instruction  should  begin  with  the  simpler  forms  of  humor, 
as  the  "mischief"  of  Mark  Twain's  boys,  which  is  always  obvious  and  some- 
times rough,  through  Uncle  Remus'  delightful  but  not  subtle  tales,  through 
the  boisterous  anecdotes  of  0.  Henry,  through  the  quaint  and  whimsical 
absurdities  of  Mrs.  Wiggs,  on  to  the  refined  thrusts  of  The  Rivals.  Speci- 
mens of  these  and  other  grades  of  humor  should  be  exhibited  to  the  pupils, 
with  the  characteristics  of  each  class  pointed  out  and  the  bases  of  the  humor- 
ous appeal  accounted  for.  Here  it  should  be  noted,  for  example,  that  a  ridicu- 
lous representation  of  a  behavior  natural  to  a  particular  age  is  usually  not 
appealing  in  its  humor  to  a  reader  of  that  age,  as  Tarkington's  "Seventeen," 
for  instance,  with  all  its  delight  for  grown-ups,  is  generally  not  considered 
funny  by  pupils  of  seventeen,  to  whom  being  seventeen  is  too  serious  a  busi- 
ness to  be  laughed  at. 

The  elements  that  make  situations  facetious  should  be  analyzed  in  detail. 
Such  situations  are  usually  brought  about  through  a  misfit  between  what 
actually  appears  and  what  has  been  expected ;  something — a  person,  his  dress, 
his  actions,  his  words — is  out  of  keeping  with  the  normal  and  the  expected 
and  hence  appears  absurd,  in  various  degrees  and  forms  of  absurdity.  When 
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the  difference  is  made  to  appear  between  boast  and  action,  between  practice 
and  performance,  there  frequently  is  thereby  suggested  some  useful  criticism 
of  accepted  social  practices  or  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  This  is, 
in  its  highest  forms,  deftly  hidden  in  the  obvious  humor.  The  ideas  thus  sug- 
gested may  be  more  effectively  expressed  than  if  they  were  more  bluntly 
stated.    This  use  is  the  highest  function  of  comedy. 

B.  Composition 

The  proficiency  in  the  use  of  language  to  which  high  school  pupils  should 
be  brought  is  definitely  set  forth  in  a  statement  of  the  Minimum  Essentials  in 
English  Composition,  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  English 
Teachers  at  Greensboro,  on  March  18,  1922.  It  will  be  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  goal  set  by  this  standard  without  affording  pupils  constant  practice  in 
writing  and  supervised  talking.  The  nature  of  a  composition  exercise  is  not 
of  so  great  importance  as  is  its  frequency.  Habituation  to  the  formal  pro- 
cesses of  expression  is  necessary  for  confidence  in  the  use  of  language.  Little 
will  be  availed  if  the  teacher  requires  only  a  slight  effort  at  writing  every  two 
or  three  weeks.  Little  will  be  availed  if  the  written  work  of  the  pupil  is 
not  criticised  promptly  and  given  to  the  writer  for  a  prompt  correction  of 
his  errors.  In  the  case  of  teachers  who  must  handle  the  English  instruction 
of  a  large  number  of  pupils  this  task  is  frequently  a  heavy  burden.  But  what 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

In  no  other  subject  does  individual  instruction  count  for  more  than  it  does 
in  composition.  Frequent  out-of-class  conferences  should  be  held  with  pupils 
in  regard  to  their  work  in  composition. 

As  far  as  possible,  an  actual  purpose  should  be  found,  or  an  object  assumed, 
for  the  pupil's  writing  a  composition.  Themes  should  not  be  merely  things 
that  have  to  be  written.  Interest  in  the  subject-matter  and  a  desire  for 
expression  must  be  aroused.  Much  of  the  writing  should  take  the  form  of  the 
various  channels  of  expression  the  pupils  will  be  called  upon  to  use  in  their 
life  experiences:  letters  (business  and  personal) ,  reports,  announcements,  reso- 
lutions, advertisements,  and  the  like.  Opportunity  should,  of  course,  be  given 
for  imaginative  expression  through  writing  sketches,  short  stories,  argu- 
ments, and — if  the  abilities  and  the  tastes  of  the  class  warrant  such  assign- 
ments— poems  and  plays.  For  the  average  student  an  expository  subject  will 
serve  best. 

In  oral  composition  the  teacher  should  strive  so  to  train  his  pupils  that 
they  will  be  able  to  read  unhesitatingly  a  page  of  prose  of  no  unusual 
difficulty,  to  summarize  its  thought  in  their  own  words,  to  talk  unhaltingly 
at  least  for  five  minutes  from  an  outline,  with  a  distinct  articulaion  and  in 
a  pleasing  tone  of  voice. 

Needless  to  say,  the  example  of  the  teacher  will  count  for  much  in  teaching 
composition.  The  teacher  should  write  and  speak  correct  and  effective 
English. 
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III.  MATERIAL  FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 
IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

FIRST  YEAR 

A.  Composition 

The  Minimum  Essentials  in  the  first  high-school  year  are: 
To  pass  from  Grade  VIII  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  spell  these 
words  correctly: 

all  right  families  occurred 

accept  immediately  preferred 

at  last  Jones's  quantity 

cipher  lady's  sandwich 

divide  ninth  to 

definite  occasion  too 

dollar's  worth  opened  usually 

easily  offered  used  to 

enemies 

Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms : 

Verbs:  freeze,  rise,  raise,  spring,  tear,  swim,  sit,  and  lie. 

Miscellaneous:  this  kind  for  these  kind. 

Distinction  between  leave  and  let. 

Use  of  have  for  of  in  such  constructions  as  "he  must  have  gone." 
Different  from  for  different  than  or  to. 

Distinction  between  like  and  as  in  such  a  construction  as:  "I  felt  like 
I  had  done  something  wrong." 

Recognition  of  such  parts  of  speech  as  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs. 
Elimination  of  all  double  negatives. 
Elimination  of  stringy  compound  sentences. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 
Comma  to  set  off  substantive  in  direct  address. 
Comma  to  set  off  apositives. 

Comma  to  set  off  separate  coordinate  clauses  connected  by  a  simple  con- 
junction. 

Comma  to  set  off  a  dependent  clause  preceding  its  principal  clause. 
Comma  to  set  off  such  expressions  as  he  said  preceding  direct  quotations  in 
narrative. 

Comma  between  nouns  and  adjectives  in  series  even  though  the  last  two  be 
connected  by  a  conjunction. 

Semicolon  between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  which  are  not  joined  by 
a  conjunction. 

Avoid  use  of  capitals  for  points  of  the  compass  and  for  such  general  words 
as  school  and  city. 

Prepare  his  manuscript  with  regard  to: 
Proper  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
Writing  out  of  and  and  the  writing  of  it  horizontally. 
Dotting  of  i's  and  crossing  of  t's  simply  and  accurately. 

After  a  pupil  has  passed  from  the  eighth  grade  there  ought  to  be  no  neces- 
sity for  further  attention  to  matters  of  manuscript  preparation.  All  of  the 
qualities  of  a  neatly  prepared  paper  should  now  be  matters  of  habit.  No 
student  should  be  passed  from  this  grade  who  does  not: 

Write  a  hand  at  least  equal  to  thirty  in  the  Ayers  scale  or  eight  on  the 
Thorndyke  scale. 

Arrange  pages  in  order. 

Know  how  to  copy  accurately  ten  lines  of  either  poetry  or  prose. 
Observe  proper  form  in  margins,  indentions,  and  placing  of  title. 
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Fold  and  endorse  his  themes  in  accordance  with  the  rules  in  vogue  in  his 
school. 

Know  how  to  incorporate  into  the  body  of  his  theme  a  quotation  of  prose 
or  poetry. 

Show  properly  where  one  sentence  ends  and  another  begins. 
Properly  cancel  incorrect  expressions. 

Observe  all  rules  for  punctuation  laid  down  for  previous  grades. 
Regularly  punctuate  and  paragraph  conversation  properly. 
Observe  the  ordinary  rules  of  syntax. 

Have  a  proper  conception  of  the  paragraph  and  paragraph  unity. 
Write  a  social  and  business  letter  perfect  so  far  as  form  is  concerned. 

The  pupils'  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  meeting  these  requirements 
through  practice  in  writing  simple  dictation,  themes  of  one  paragraph, 
sentence  exercises,  and  the  simple  forms  of  letters;  through  making  simple 
talks  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  especially  local  happenings,  talking  over 
themes  that  are  to  be  written  later,  delivery  of  memorized  passages  and  read- 
ing of  selections  so  as  to  convey  the  writer's  meaning  and  get  the  class'  atten- 
tion. Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  common  errors  in  the  spoken 
language,  as  the  double  negative  and  the  incorrect  principal  parts  of  verbs. 

B.  Literature 

The  reading  in  the  first  high-school  year  should  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing list.  At  least  four  of  the  books  should  be  assigned  for  home  or  library 
reading.  The  school  library  should  have  on  its  shelves  the  books  in  the  read- 
ing lists  and,  whenever  possible,  in  more  than  one  copy.  The  teacher 
should,  of  course,  put  well-chosen  additional  books  for  supplementary  reading 
on  the  library  shelves.  A  minimum  number  of  hours  of  reading  every  week 
should  be  required,  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  more  than  the 
minimum  requirement;  many  pupils  will  do  this  if  they  are  allowed  access  to 
a  "browsing"  shelf  that  holds  these  extra  books.  For  careful  classroom  study 
as  many  books  should  be  chosen  as  the  time  allows. 

Romance  and  Adventure:  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  (C.E.)*;  Scott's 
Ivanhoe  (C.E.)*;  Lady  of  the  Lake  (C.E.)*;  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (Voy- 
ages to  Lilliput  and  Brobdingnag) ;  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe;  Irving's  Sketch 
Book  (selections)  (C.E.)  * ;  Browning's  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix;  Incident  of  the  French  Camp;  Herve  Riel  (C.E.)*;  Tales  of 
Knightly  Adventure;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Great  Men;  Great  Ideals:  Mabie's  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know; 
Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face;  Julius  Csesar  (C.E.)*. 

Man  and  Nature:  Kipling's  Jungle  Books  (I  and  II) ;  London's  Call  of  the 
Wild. 

Humor:    Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Finn. 


*Note. — "C.E."  means  College  Entrance.  The  books  marked  "C.E."  are  those  required  for 
entrance  to  college. 
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SECOND  YEAR 
A.  Composition 

The  Minimum  Essentials  for  the  second  high-school  year  are: 
To  pass  from  Grade  IX  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  spell  these 
words  correctly: 


arridpntallv 

flp^PPTld 

<s.i\  f  pi  v 

OCllv  1  J 

n  ppmxi  m  nc\  fi  tp 

r]  pvplonm  pnt 

fippncnnnallv 

oC|Jdl  allUU 

despair 

oninion 
yj \j  in  i  wii 

iVi  pnVi  prH 

OllC^lld  \JL 

address 

disapprove 

originally 

op/rppf  a  rv 

disturb 

nartirnlarlv 

oi'm  ilfi  t* 

txl  LI1U  U  g  I J 

ClllUal  I  aoo 

&l  uuy  nig 

altogether 

enthusiastically 

preparation 

surely 

amount 

especially 

privilege 

supplies 

apologize 

few 

porch 

suspicious 

approach 

fourteen 

possibly 

successful 

argument 

greatest 

possess 

syllable 

around 

guard 

practically 

unconscious 

arrangement 

hurrying 

precede 

unmanageable 

arrive 

imagine 

prisoner 

victuals 

athletics 

judgment 

prove 

victorious 

benefit 

marriage 

recommend 

village 

captain 

merely 

religious 

villain 

committee 

naturally 

replies 

weird 

corner 

nickel 

repetition 

woman 

definitely 

noticeably 

ridiculous 

women 

By  this  year  the  student  should  have  mastered  and  put  in  practice  four 
of  the  most  useful  spelling  rules. 

Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms: 

Be  able  to  write  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences. 
Recognize  various  kinds  of  phrases  and  clauses  and  understand  their  use  in 
a  given  sentence. 

Recognize  the  difference  between  coordinating  and  subordinating  con- 
junctions. 

Recognize  the  relationship  expressed  by  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  con- 
junctive adverb. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 
The  comma  to  set  off  absolute  phrases. 

The  comma  with  words  or  phrases  of  parenthetic  function. 

The  comma  to  indicate  separation  between  sentence  elements  that  might, 
in  reading,  be  improperly  joined  or  misunderstood  were  there  no  comma. 

The  semicolon  between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  which  are  joined 
by  one  of  the  conjunctive  adverbs. 

The  semicolon  between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  which  are  joined  by 
a  simple  conjunction  when  these  clauses  are  somewhat  long  or  have  commas 
within  themselves. 

The  colon  after  a  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  which  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  something  that  follows,  such  as  a  list  or  an  extended  quotation. 

The  dash  when  a  sentence  is  abruptly  broken  off  before  its  completion. 

The  dash  to  enclose  parenthetic  matter  when  that  matter  is  not  so  remote 
from  the  context  as  to  require  parenthesis  marks. 
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Master  these  miscellaneous  considerations: 

Avoid  use  of  abbreviations  accepted  in  business  correspondence  when  writ- 
ing formal  composition.  Such  forms  as  &,  R.R.,  Co.,  etc.,  should  always  be 
written  out  in  full  in  formal  compositions. 

Master  the  mechanics  of  a  clear  topical  outline. 

Have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  function  of  a  paragraph  and  ability  to 
recognize  the  different  types,  such  as  introductory,  usual,  transitional,  and 
summary. 

Know  the  diacritical  marks  and  show  a  willingness  to  make  frequent  use 
of  the  dictionary. 

The  student  should  build  up  a  list  of  words  he  has  been  mispronouncing 
and  form  correct  habits  with  such  words  as:  often,  finance,  bouquet,  pretty, 
duty,  allies,  forehead,  apricot,  apparatus,  grimace,  extant,  coupon,  culinary, 
gratis,  heinous,  roof  and  rinse. 

The  pupils'  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  meeting  these  requirements 
through  writing  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences;  short  themes  (at 
least  one  every  week),  letters  (friendly  and  business  letters),  reports  of  club 
and  society  meetings,  announcements,  and  telegrams;  through  oral  reports  on 
books  read  at  home  or  in  the  library,  discussions  of  school  interests,  delivery 
of  memorized  selections  or  prepared  readings;  through  conducting  simple 
society  or  class  meetings.  Specific  speech  drills  should  be  provided  to  cure 
the  most  obvious  defects  of  the  class. 

B.  Literature 

The  reading  in  the  second  high-school  year  should  be  selected  from  the 
following  books.  At  least  five  of  the  books  should  be  assigned  for  home  or 
library  reading.  As  many  should  be  chosen  for  careful  classroom  study  as 
the  time  allows. 

Romance  and  Adventure:  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Dickens' 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (C.E.)*;  Poe's  Short  Stories;  Doubleday's  Stories  of 
Invention;  Middle  English  and  Scottish  Ballads. 

Great  Men;  Great  Ideals:  Selections  from  the  ^hieid,  the  Odyssey 
(C.E.)*;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (C.E.)*;  Southey's  Nelson. 

American  Life  and  Ideals:  Cooper's  Novels;  Eggleston's  The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,  The  Hoosier  Schoolboy;  Page's  Red  Book;  Wister's  The  Vir- 
ginian; Longfellow's  Building  of  the  Ship;  a  collection  of  Civil  War  poems; 
Whitman's  I  Hear  America  Singing. 

Man  and  Nature:  Seton-Thompson's  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known;  selec- 
tions from  Audubon;  selections  from  David  Crockett's  Autobiography;  selec- 
tions from  John  Burrough's  Essays. 

Humor:    Harris'  Tales  From  Uncle  Remus. 


*Note. — "C.E."  means  College  Entrance.  The  books  marked  "C.E."  are  those  required  for 
entrance  to  college. 
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THIRD  YEAR 


A.  Composition 


The  Minimum  Essentials  in  the  third  high-school  year  are: 
To  pass  from  Grade  X  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit;  spell  these 
words  correctly: 


Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms: 

Transitive  and  intransitive  verb. 

The  subjunctive  mood  when  the  sense  requires  it. 

The  proper  sequence  of  tenses. 

Distinction  between  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive  modifier. 

Distinction  between  the  adjective  and  adverb,  testing  whether  the  word 
modifies  the  subject  or  the  verb. 

Avoid  the  is  when  and  is  where  clauses  as  well  as  such  constructions  as 
"There  is  (a  man)  who  (is  sick)." 

Establish  proper  forms  for  stating  cause  and  reason.  (Avoid  such  forms 
as  "The  reason  he  went  home  is  because  it  is  raining.") 

Eliminate  the  dangling  elliptical  clauses,  gerund,  and  participle. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 
The  comma  to  set  off  nonrestrictive  clauses. 

The  comma  to  set  off  some  simple  interjections  such  as:  "Oh,  look;  he's 
coming." 

The  comma  to  set  off  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  not  joined  by  a  con- 
junction when  these  clauses  are  short,  have  no  interior  punctuation  them- 
selves, and  are  closely  parallel  in  substance  and  form. 

Master  these  miscellaneous  forms: 

Apply  the  principles  of  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis  to  sentences,  para- 
graphs, and  themes. 

Interpret  corrective  marks  on  themes  carefully. 

Eliminate  the  "shift  of  sentence  plan"  and  weak  and  divided  reference. 
Show  familiarity  with  whatever  reference  books,  indexes,  etc.,  the  school 
library  affords. 


abbreviation 

academy 

accuracy 

aggravate 

ancient 

announcement 

annually 

anxious 

architect 

assistant 

attendance 

balance 

boundary 

bulletin 

calendar 

canyon 

carriage 

cataract 

citizen 

college 

commercial 

connection 

conquering 

conscientious 

considerably 


contagious 

convenience 

courtesy 

courteous 

customary 

delicious 

democracy 

descendant 

dissipation 

double 

ecstacy 

electric 

eligible 

exaggerate 

exhausted 

extraordinary 

extravagance 

familiar 

foreigner 

guardian 

gymnasium 

horizontal 

humorous 

hypocrisy 

inaugurate 


irrigation 

inflammation 

intellectual 

intelligence 

innocence 

knowledge 

license 

manual 

magazine 

management 

memorize 

merchandise 

millinery 

miscellaneous 

murnfur 

mysterious 

nuisance 

obstacle 

opposite 

pennant 

performance 

persuade 

poisonous 

prejudice 

presence 


proceed 

procedure 

professor 

proficient 

pursuit 

recollect 

rehearsal 

responsibility 

restaurant 

seminary 

sophomore 

superintendent 

superstitious 

supersede 

specimen 

symmetry 

sympathize 

temperature 

tragedy 

treasurer 

unnecessary 

unreasonable 

vegetable 

vengeance 

visible 
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The  pupils'  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  meeting  these  requirements 
through  continued  practice  in  letter  writing,  preparation  of  outlines  for 
fairly  long  themes  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  writing  of  news  stories, 
editorials  (for  the  school  paper  or  annual,  if  one  is  published),  reproduction 
of  chapel  talks  and  other  addresses,  and  making  briefs  for  arguments 
advanced  in  oral  work;  through  four-minute  speeches  from  memorized  (and 
criticised)  outlines,  reading  of  original  work,  general  discussion  of  current 
events,  reports  on  books  read  outside  of  the  class,  preparation  of  vocabulary 
exercises. 

B.  Literature 

The  reading  in  the  third  high-school  year  should  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing books.  At  least  five  books  should  be  assigned  for  home  or  library 
reading.  As  many  should  be  chosen  for  careful  classroom  study  as  the  time 
allows. 

Romance  and  Adventure:  Kipling's  Captains  Courageous;  Doyle's  Sher- 
lock Holmes;  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho! ;  Merchant  of  Venice  (C.E.)*;  Hamlin 
Garland,  Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie;  Sohrab  and  Rustum  (C.E.)*. 

Great  Men;  Great  Ideals:  Macaulay's  Johnson  (C.E.)*;  Drinkwater's 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

American  Life  and  Ideals:  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  Harte's  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp,  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flats;  Cable's  Old  Creole  Days;  Simms' 
Yemassee;  Craddock's  Prophet  of  Great  Smoky;  Hale's  Man  Without  a 
Country;  Grady's  The  New  South;  Riis'  The  Making  of  an  American;  Mary 
Antin;  The  Promised  Land;  Roosevelt's  True  Americanism;  a  collection  of 
Southern  poetry;  Brook's  North  Carolina  Poetry;  Lowell's  Odes;  a  collection 
of  Southern  prose  and  poetry;  Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn. 

Man  and  Nature:  Selections  from  Audubon;  selections  from  Crockett's 
Autobiography;  Hudson's  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia. 

Fancy  and  Imagination:  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream;  As  You  Like  It 
(C.E.)*;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner  (C.E.)*;  selections  from  Alfred 
Noyes;  selections  from  Sidney  Lanier. 

Humor:  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch;  Noyes'  Forty  Singing  Seamen; 
0.  Henry's  The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief;  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
A.  Composition 

The  Minimum  Essentials  in  the  fourth  high-school  year  are: 

GRADE  XI 

The  committee  believes  that,  with  the  work  suggested  for  the  previous 
grades  actually  accomplished,  the  senior  year  should  be  left  free  for  practice 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  thousand  and  one  intracacies  with  which  this  report 
has  been  unable  to  concern  itself.  It  wishes  to  urge  upon  all  teachers  of 
Senior  English  the  necessity  of  regular  and  consistent  composition  work,  and 
suggests: 

1.  That  short  themes  should  be  required  at  least  once  a  week. 

2.  That  themes  should  be  read  by  the  instructor  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  returned  for  student's  revision  or  rewriting. 

*Note.— "C.E."  means  College  Entrance.  The  books  marked  "C.E."  are  those  required  for 
entrance  to  college. 
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3.  That  the  members  of  the  class  should  each  own  a  standard  handbook  of 
composition. 

4.  That  each  student  be  required  to  return  these  themes  revised  or  rewrit- 
ten, at  the  same  time  keeping  a  personal  note-book  of  the  errors  that  continue 
to  recur  in  his  themes. 

In  addition  to  these  papers,  intensive  drill  extending  over  a  period  of  some 
weeks  in  the  common  errors  indicated  in  any  one  of  these  texts  should  be 
looked  upon  as  essential,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the  reappearance 
of  such  common  errors  as: 

1.  Comma  or  period  fault. 

2.  Excessive  coordination. 

3.  Dangling  elliptical  clause,  gerund,  or  participle. 

4.  Vague  reference  of  pronouns. 

The  pupils'  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  meeting  these  essentials  by 
writing  frequent  short  themes  on  topics  of  interest  to  the  individual  pupils, 
making  an  outline  of  a  theme  of  about  fifteen  hundred  words,  writing  the 
theme  so  prepared  for,  practice  in  dialogue  writing  and  the  composition  of 
a  short  story;  through  short  talks  on  topics  of  personal,  local,  and  national 
interest;  oral  reading  of  dramatic  dialogues;  delivery  of  memorized  selec- 
tions, and  the  writing,  staging,  and  playing  of  a  drama  by  the  class. 

B.  Literature 

The  reading  in  the  fourth  high-school  year  should  be  selected  from  the 
following  books.  At  least  six  of  the  books  should  be  assigned  for  home  or 
library  reading.  As  many  should  be  chosen  for  careful  classroom  study  as 
the  time  allows. 

Romance  and  Adventure:  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone;  Service's  The  Spell 
of  the  Yukon;  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chilian;  N.  H.  Moore,  Deeds  of  Daring 
Done  by  Girls. 

Great  Men;  Tragic  Failures:  Macbeth  (C.E.)*;  Hamlet  (C.E.)*;  Car- 
lyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Browning's  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

American  Life  and  Ideals:  Garland's  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border,  A 
Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border;  0.  Henry's  Heart  of  the  West;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  (C.E.)*;  Washington's  Farewell  Address;  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Speech;  Lincoln's  Letters;  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  selec- 
tions from  Wilson's  speeches;  Moody's  Ode  in  Time  of  Hestitation;  Graham's 
Education  and  Citizenship;  a  collection  of  World  War  poems;  a  collection  of 
American  short  stories. 

Man  and  Nature:    Selections  from  Hurley. 

Fancy  and  Imagination:    Peabody's  The  Piper;   Milton's  Minor  Poems 
(C.E.)  * ;  Golden  Treasury,  Book  IV;  The  Tempest  (C.E.)*. 
Humor:    Sheridan's  The  Rivals;  Twelfth  Night. 

Additional  Books  for  Home  Reading 

From  the  following  list  substitutions  may,  in  some  cases,  be  made  for 
books  recommended  in  the  earlier  lists.  Substitution  is  advisable  only  when 
the  books  on  the  recommended  list  have  been  read  in  the  lower  grades  or 
when  the  selections  are  unquestionably  too  easy  or  too  difficult  for  the  attain- 
ments of  a  particular  class.    To  provide  material  for  substitution  is  not, 

*Notb. — "C.E."  means  College  Entrance.  The  books  marked  "C.E."  are  those  required  for 
entrance  to  college. 
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however,  the  main  purpose  of  this  list.  Its  large  aim  is  to  furnish  the 
English  teacher  a  group  of  books  of  diverse  appeals  to  suit  the  interests  of 
individual  pupils.  The  list  is  intended,  above  all,  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  those  promising  pupils  who  ask  for  more  reading  than 
is  required  merely  "to  pass  the  course."  The  list  might  easily  have  been 
made  longer.  It  is  confined  to  its  present  limits  by  a  conviction  that  too 
great  breadth  of  choice  may  easily  produce  confusion — confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  and  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 
Alcott:  Little  Women;  Little  Men.  Barrie:  Peter  and  Wendy.  Burroughs : 
Birds  and  Bees;  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers;  Curious  Homes  and  Their 
Tenants.  Bullen:  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  Brown:  Rab  and  His  Friends. 
Cooper's  Novels  (C.E.)*.  Lanier:  The  Boy's  King  Arthur.  Oliphant:  Bob,  Son 
of  Battle.  Gilder:  The  Autobiography  of  a  Tom  Boy.  Dodge:  Hans  Brinkler 
on  Skates.  Ouida:  Dog  of  Flanders;  A  Nuremberg  Stove.  Rice:  Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  Roosevelt:  Stories  of  the  Great  West;  His  Letters  to 
His  Children.  Riley:  Poems  Here  at  Home.  Thwaites:  Daniel  Boone. 
Dickens:  Oliver  Twist  (C.E.)*.  Page:  Two  Little  Confederates.  Garland: 
A  Boy's  Life  on  the  Prairie.  Peaoody:  Old  Greek  Stories.  Haaren  and 
Poland:  Famous  Men  of  Rome;  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Kipling: 
Barrack  Room  Ballads  (C.E.)*.  Macaulay:  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (C.E.)*. 
Stevenson:  Kidnaped  (C.E.)*;  David  Balfour.  White:  The  Court  of  Boy- 
ville;  The  Magic  Forest. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 
Doyle:  The  White  Company.  Kelly:  Little  Citizens.  Kipling:  The  Day's 
Work;  The  Light  That  Failed.  Byron:  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (C.E.)*. 
Bolton:  Girls  Who  Became  Famous;  Boys  Who  Became  Famous.  Grenfel: 
Vikings  of  Today.  Parton:  Captains  of  Industry.  Noyes:  Sherwood;  Drake. 
Shakespeare :  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (C.E.)*.  Stevenson:  Travels  With  a 
Donkey  (C.E.)*;  An  Inland  Voyage  (C.E.)*.  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress 
(C.E.)*.  Barrie:  The  Little  Minister.  Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  (C.E.)*. 
Weyman:  A  Gentleman  of  France;  Under  the  Red  Robe.  Clemens:  A  Con- 
necticut Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court;  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  Mase field: 
The  Story  of  a  Round  House;  Salt  Water  Ballads.  McNeill:  Lyrics  from 
Cotton  Land.  Addams :  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  Scott:  Quentin  Dur- 
ward;  Kenilworth  (C.E,)*.  Page:  In  Ole  Virginia.  Jerome:  The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back.  Boswell:  Life  of  Johnson  (C.E.)*.  Melville:  Typee; 
Moby  Dick.  Hugo:  Les  Miserables.  Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II 
(C.E,)*.  Golds7nith:  The  Deserted  Village  (C.E.)*.  Barrie:  Half-Hours. 
Rostand:  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Curtis:  Prue  and  I  (C.E.)*.  Macaulay: 
Essay  on  Milton  (C.E.)*.  Allen:  The  Kentucky  Cardinal.  Carnegie:  An 
Autobiography.  Parton:  Captains  of  Industry.  Muir:  Travels  in  Alaska. 
Irving:  Rip  Van  Winkle  (C.E.)*.  Faore:  Bramble  Bees  and  Others;  The 
Life  of  the  Spider.  Keller:  The  World  I  Live  In.  Muir:  The  Story  of  My 
Boyhood  and  Life.  Thoreau:  Walden  (C.E.)*.  Crane:  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage.  Dickens:  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (C.E.)*;  Pickwick  Papers  (C.E.); 
David  Copperfield  (C.E.)*;  Nicholas  Nickleby  (C.E.)*.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days  (C.E.)*. 


♦Note. — "C.E."  means  College  Entrance.  The  books  marked  "C.E."  are  those  required  for 
entrance  to  college. 
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.English  Text-books 

The  following  are  the  text-books  which  may  be  used: 

(Use  text-books  adopted  for  county  in  which  school  is  located.) 

I.  First-year  Text-books: 

Allen — Review  of  Grammar  for  Secondary  Schools. 

Emerson  and  Bender — Modern  English,  Book  IT. 

Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet — Oral  and  Written  English,  Book  II. 

Ward — Sentence  and  Theme. 

Buklig — First-Year  English. 

Bolenius — Every-day  English  Composition. 

II.  Second-year  Text-books: 

Lewis  and  Hosic — Practical  English  for  High  Schools. 
Briggs  and  McKinney — A  First  Book  of  Composition. 
Bolenius — Every-day  English  Composition. 
(Begun  in  first  year,  if  desired.) 

III.  Third-year  Text-books: 

Briggs  and  McKinney — A  Second  Book  of  Composition. 
Clippinger — Written  and  Spoken  English. 
Hanson — Two-Years  Course  in  English  Composition. 
Lewis  and  Hosic — Practical  English  for  High  Schools. 

IV.  Fourth-year  Text-books: 

Clippinger — Written  and  Spoken  English. 

Genung  and  Hanson — Outlines  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Hanson — Two-Years  Course  in  English  Composition. 

(Begun  in  third  year.) 
Lewis  and  Hosic — Practical  English  for  High  Schools. 

(If  begun  in  third  year.) 


HISTORY 


(Three  courses  in  History  are  suggested.) 

1.  A  course  dealing  with  Civics,  Early  European  History,  Modern  European 

History,  United  States  History,  and  Advanced  Civics. 

In  this  course  Civics  should  be- taken  up  in  the  first  year;  early  Euro- 
pean History,  or  World  History  in  the  second  year;  Modern  European 
History,  or  World  History  in  the  third  year;  and  United  States  History 
in  the  fourth  year,  first  semester,  and  Advanced  Civics  in  the  fourth 
year,  second  semester.  This  is  what  may  be  called  the  Modern  History 
Course. 

2.  The  second  course  should  include  Civics,  Ancient  History,  Mediaeval  and 

Modern  History,  United  States  History,  and  Advanced  Civics. 

Civics  should  be  taken  in  the  first  year;  Ancient  History,  or  World 
History  in  the  second  year;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  or  World 
History  in  the  third  year;  United  States  History  in  the  fourth  year, 
first  semester,  and  Advanced  Civics  in  the  fourth  year,  second  semester. 
This  is  what  may  be  called  the  Ancient  History  Course. 

3.  This  course  includes  Civics,  Ancient  History,  English  History,  United 

States  History  and  Advanced  Civics. 

Civics  should  be  taken  in  the  first  year;  Ancient  History,  or  World 
History  in  the  second  year;  English  History,  or  World  History  in  the 
third  year;  United  States  History  in  the  fourth  year,  first  semester,  and 
Advanced  Civics  in  the  fourth  year,  second  semester.  (It  will  be  noted 
that  this  course  is  identical  with  course  2,  the  Ancient  History  Course, 
with  the  exception  of  English  History,  which  displaces  the  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History.) 

In  the  statement  that  "any  one"  of  the  texts  may  be  selected,  it  is 
meant,  of  course,  that  the  texts  used  in  any  given  school  are  the  texts 
adopted  for  the  county  in  which  such  school  is  situated. 

I.  Civics,  European  History,  United  States  History  and  Advanced  Civics 

First  Year — Civics 

Texts:    (any  one) 

Beard — American  Citizenship. 

Dole — The  New  American  Citizen. 

Dunn — Community  Civics  and  the  Citizen. 

Hughes — Community  Civics. 

Hoice — New  Era  Civics. 

Dunn — Community  Civics  for  City  Schools. 

Dunn — Community  Civics  for  Rural  Life. 

Hill — Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems. 

and  (any  one) 

Brewster — Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Profession. 

Carlton — Elementary  Economics. 

Giles — Vocational  Civics. 

Gowan  and  Wheatley — Occupations. 
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Second  Year — Early  European  History 
Texts:     (any  one) 
Ashley — Early  European  Civilization. 

Robinson  and  Breasted — Outlines  of  European  History,  Part  I. 
Webster — Early  European  History. 

Robinson  and  Breasted — History  of  Europe:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval. 

West — Early  Pogress. 

West — Short  History  of  Early  Peoples. 

Third  Year — Modern  History 
Texts:     (any  one) 
Ashley — Modern  European  Civilization. 

Knowlton  and  Howe — Essentials  in  Modern  European  History. 

Robinson  and  Breasted — Outlines  of  European  History,  Part  II. 

Robinson  and  Beard — Our  Own  Times. 

West — Modern  Progress. 

Webster — Modern  European  History. 

For  reference: 

Schapiro — Modern  and  Contempoary  History  of  Europe. 


Fourth  Year — United  States  History  and  Civics 

Texts:     (any  one) 

Ashley — American  History  (Revised). 
Forman — Advanced  American  History. 
Latane — History  of  the  United  States. 
Muzzey — History  of  the  United  States. 
Beard — History  of  the  United  States. 
West — History  of  the  American  People. 
Ashley — The  New  Civics. 
Forman — Advanced  Civics. 

Guitteau — Governmental  Politics  in  the  United  States:    Briefer  Edition. 

Magruder — American  Government. 

Woodburn  and  Moran — The  Citizen  and  the  Republic. 

Reed — Form  and  Functions  of  American  Government. 

Elementary  Economics 

Carver — Elementary  Economics. 
Laing — An  Introduction  to  Economics. 
Marshall  and  Lyon — Our  Economic  Organization. 

American  Problems  (Alternative  Course,  o?ie-half  year) 
Burch — American  Economic  Life. 

Burch  and  Patterson — Problems  of  American  Democracy. 
Towne — Social  Problems. 

Williamson — Problems  in  American  Democracy. 

Economic  Civics  (Alternative  Course,  one-half  year) 

Hughes — Economic  Civics. 

Lapp — Economics  and  the  Community. 

Borden— Banking  and  Business  Ethics. 
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II.  Civics,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History,  United  States 
History  and  Advanced  Civics 

First  Year — Civics 

(Same  as  Course  I.) 

Second  Year — Ancient  History 
Texts:     (any  one) 

Morey — Ancient  Peoples. 

Myers — Ancient  History  (Second  Revised). 

West — Ancient  World. 

Third  Year — Medieval  and  Modern  History 
Texts:     (any  one) 

Davis — History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Europe. 
Myers — Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  (Revised). 
Webster — Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 
Davis — Mediaeval  and  Modern  Europe. 

Fourth  Year — American  History  and  Civics 
(Same  as  Course  I.) 

in.  Civics,  Ancient  History,  English  History,  United  States  History  and 

Advanced  Civics 

First  Year — Civics 

(Same  as  Course  I.) 

Second  Year — Ancient  History 
Texts:     (any  one) 

Morey — Ancient  Peoples. 

Myers — Ancient  History  (Second  Revised). 

West — Ancient  World. 

Third  Year — English  History 

Texts:     (any  one) 

Andrews — A  Short  History  of  England. 

Cheyney — A  Short  History  of  England  (Revised). 

Fourth  Year — American  History — First  Semester 
(Same  as  Course  I.) 

Civics — Advanced — Second  Semester 
(Same  as  Course  I.) 

World  History 
(One  Year  Alternative  Course.) 
An  alternative  course  in  World  History  may  be  given  in  ninth  or  tenth 
grade  in  place  of  courses  suggested.    For  such  a  course  the  following  texts 
have  been  adopted: 

Elson — Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Past. 

Robinson.  .Breasted  and  Smith — General  History  of  Europe. 

Webster — WTorld  History. 


THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Wherever  the  American  dollar  with  its  motto,  E  Pluribus  Unum,  goes,  it 
proclaims  aloud  in  unity  is  our  strength.  The  unifying  function  is  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  performed  by  our  schools  today.  The  chief 
agency  in  the  performance  of  this  function  is  the  group  of  studies  known  as 
the  social  studies.  This  is  the  group  of  studies  which  has  for  its  aim  to 
impart  to  our  pupils,  differing  in  racial  stock,  social  heredity,  religion  and 
vocation,  common  ideas,  common  ideals,  common  purposes,  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect.  Great  is  the  task  imposed  upon  these  subjects,  and  so, 
great  must  be  the  emphasis  given  to  them  in  time  and  careful  planning. 

COMMUNITY  CIVICS 

GRADE  EIGHT— FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER 

A  book  review  of  that  excellent  biography,  The  Americanization  of  Edward 
Bok,  asks:  "Who  is  the  real  American,  the  boy  born  of  a  long  line  of  Ameri- 
can parents  who  counts  on  this  fact  alone  to  give  him  privilege  in  this  coun- 
try, or  the  boy  of  foreign  parentage,  who  frankly  accepts  this  country  as  a 
land  of  opportunity  and  relies  on  his  initiative  and  integrity  for  success?" 
Are  we  the  guardians  of  America  merely  because  "we  got  here  first?  Some- 
times we  wonder  if  America  as  the  land  of  opportunity  should  not  be  super- 
seded by  America  as  the  land  of  responsibility.  And  we  wonder  not  because 
we  want  American  life  to  become  a  more  strenuous  life,  but  because  the 
truest  patriotism  hopes  and  even  demands  that  America  not  merely  accom- 
plish, but  that  she  may  create,  and  create  something  that  may  be  lasting 
and  valuable  to  all,  but  that  is  definitely  marked  American. 

Do  our  boys  and  girls  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  American  heritage? 
Is  there  distinct  American  spirit?  These  questions  the  course  in  Community 
Civics  should  answer  affirmatively.  It  will  answer  them  affirmatively  if  the 
administration  of  the  school  can  give  the  pupils  an  opporunity  to  take  an 
active  part  in  their  school  life.  The  social  attitude,  the  American  attitude, 
should,  of  course,  be  the  special  aim  for  the  teacher  of  social  studies;  it 
should  be  more — it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school,  it  should  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  American  schools — fair  play,  tolerance,  service  and  cooperation  are 
ideals  to  be  emphasized  and  developed  because  Community  Civics  deals  with 
the  relation  of  groups  to  each  other.  It  helps  the  boys  and  girls  to  know 
their  community,  what  it  does  for  them,  and  what  they  may  do  for  it.  And 
Community  means  more  than  the  village,  or  town,  or  neighborhood.  It  may 
be  a  city,  a  county,  a  state,  a  nation.  ^ 

Since  a  place  in  the  social  studies  has  been  provided  for  vocations,  and  the 
more  definite  economic  problems  in  Commercial  Geography  and  problems  in 
democracy,  the  elements  of  welfare  study  will  include:  (1)  health,  (2)  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  (3)  recreation,  (4)  education,  (5)  civic  beauty, 
(6)  migration,  (7)  charities,  (8)  correction. 
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The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  of  topics  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  varying  texts: 

I.  How  England  began  representative  government. 

A.  Review  of  story  of  growth  of  democracy  gained  in  grammar  school 
"European  Background  of  American  History."  Include  such 
topics  as: 

1.  Magna  Carta. 

2.  Bill  of  Rights. 

3.  Petition  of  Right. 

4.  Revolution  of  1688. 

5.  Reform  bill  of  1832. 

6.  Reform  bill  of  1864. 

7.  Reform  bill  of  1884. 

8.  Reform  bill  of  1911,  1915. 


II.  Life  today  and  two  hundred  years  ago. 

A.  How  the  Industrial  Revolution  changed  our  life: 
1.  Interdependence. 

a.  Of  one  worker  on  others. 

b.  Of  one  city  on  others. 

c.  Of  one  nation  on  others. 

d.  Growth  of  cities. 


III.  Why  we  have  governments: 

A.  Needs. 

B.  Forms. 


IV.  American  ideals  in  government: 

A.  Declaration  of  Independence — ideals — equal   rights  for   all — special 

privileges  for  none. 
1.  Independence. 

B.  Civil  and  religious  liberty. 

C.  Rule  of  majority. 

D.  Universal  education. 

E.  Union. 

F.  Freedom  of  the  seas. 

G.  Monroe  Doctrine. 

H.  The  Open  Door. 

V.  Our  National  Government: 

A.  As  set  up  by  the  Constitution. 

B.  Political  parties  and  elections. 

1.  Who  is  a  citizen?    Who  may  become  one?  How? 

2.  Who  may  be  a  voter? 

3.  Kinds  of  ballots. 

4.  Our  parties. 
9         5.  Nominations. 

6.  Campaigns. 

7.  Elections. 

8.  Initiative — Referendum — Recall. 

C.  The  president  and  his  cabinet. 

1.  The  electoral  college. 

2.  Compared  with  English  cabinet. 

3.  Work  of  cabinet. 
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D.  How  our  laws  are  made. 

1.  Congress. 

a.  Origin. 

b.  Powers. 

2.  Committee  system. 

3.  Process  of  law-making. 

E.  Our  courts. 

1.  How  a  court  is  organized. 

2.  Kinds. 

Up  to  E  the  course  has  been  similar  in  method  to  the  usual  class.  The  pur- 
pose has  been  to  instill  and  recall  American  ideals.  From  here  on  the  pupil 
is  to  be  introduced  more  and  more  to  the  scientfic  social  method  of  inquiry 
and  suspended  judgment,  discussion  and  active  participation.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  some  criticism  of  the  delay  in  taking  up  this  method  of  study.  The 
reasons  for  the  plan  are: 

1.  It  builds  into  the  pupil's  former  experience. 

2.  In  all  judging  and  understanding  and  measuring  one  must  have 
standards. 

Instead  of  history  stories,  poems,  orations,  and  immortal  documents,  ballots, 
charts,  maps,  diagrams,  visits,  and  questionnaires  become  the  tools.  To 
resume: 

P.  Taxes. 

1.  Kinds. 

2.  Budgets. 

3.  The  tariff. 

4.  Income  taxes. 

5.  Tax  reforms. 

G.  Interesting  features  of  United  States  Government. 

1.  Unwritten  laws. 

2.  Amendments  to  Constitution. 

3.  Territories,  colonies,  protectorates. 
4. .District  of  Columbia. 

5.  Impeachment. 

VI.  Our  state  governments: 

A.  Our  state  and  federal  governments  compared. 

B.  Our  state  officers. 

Names  and  careers. 

C.  Our  state  courts. 

1.  Follow  a  civil  case  proceedings. 

2.  Follow  a  criminal  case  proceedings. 

VII.  Subdivisions  of  state: 

A.  Counties. 

B.  Towns  and  townships. 

VIII.  Cities: 

A.  Formation. 

B.  Government.  * 

1.  Kinds. 

2.  Recent  reforms. 

C.  Planning  of  cities. 

D.  Water  supply. 

E.  Lighting. 

F.  Cleaning. 

G.  Civic  beauty. 

H.  Safety. 
4 
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The  next  topics  take  up  our  greatest  civic  problems.  Special  attention  in 
the  following  should  be  given  to  development  of  responsibility,  and  good  judg- 
ment in  exercise  of  that  responsibility. 

IX.  Health: 

A.  Importance. 

B.  Why  we  must  work  together  to  secure  it. 

1.  Health  work  in  Panama. 

2.  Health  work  in  Cuba. 

3.  Health  work  in  Philippines. 

4.  Agencies.    (See  page  22,  Bulletin  23,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.) 

C.  Improvement  in  homes. 

1.  Slums. 

2.  Home  owning. 

X.  Thrift. 


XI.  Protection  of  life  and  property: 

1.  Discussion  of  accidents,  fires,  floods,  injuries. 

2.  Agencies.    (See  page  25,  Bulletin  23,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.) 

XII.  Recreation: 

A.  Necessity. 

B.  Provisions  for. 

C.  Playgrounds. 

D.  Parks. 

1.  National. 

2.  City. 

E.  Libraries. 

F.  Athletics. 

1.  Amateur. 

2.  Professional. 

G.  Clubs. 

Hj.  Theaters. 

I.  Museums  and  art  galleries. 
J.  American  life  as  a  game. 
K.  Summer  camps. 
L.  Forms. 


XIII.  Education: 

A.  Purpose. 

B.  How  it  tries  to  fill  purpose. 

C.  Public  education. 

1.  Why. 

2.  Comparison  with  Europe. 

D.  Importance  in  a  democracy. 

XIV.  Immigration  and  Americanization: 

A.  Where  did  we  come  from? 

B.  Why  do  they  come? 

C.  Where  do  they  go? 

D.  How  do  they  affect  our  country? 

E.  Americanization. 

F.  The  yellow  man. 

G.  The  Negro. 

H.  The  Indian. 
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XV.  The  rural  problem: 

A.  Importance  of  the  country. 

B.  Unfavorale  conditions. 

1.  How  to  improve  them  by: 

a.  Roads. 

b.  Schools. 

c.  Better  farming  methods. 

d.  Recreation. 

•  e.  Better  business  methods;  cooperative  marketing. 

XVI.  Conservation: 

A.  Importance. 

B.  A  national  problem. 

C.  Methods. 

XVII.  Social  legislation: 

A.  Regulation  of  business. 

B.  Factory  laws. 

C.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

XVIII.  Correction: 

A.  Development  of  ideas  concerning  treatment  of   offenders  through 

stages  of: 

1.  Revenge. 

2.  Punishment. 

3.  Correction. 

4.  Prevention. 

B.  Causes  of  crime. 

C.  Treatment  of  crime. 

D.  Juvenile  courts. 

E.  Settlement  work. 
P.  Prohibition. 

XIX.  Charities: 

A.  Causes  of  dependency. 

B.  State  charities. 

1.  Poor  relief. 

2.  Feeble-minded. 

3.  Insane. 

C.  Private  charities. 

1.  United  or  Associated  Charities. 

If  the  class  has  done  its  work  well  there  should  at  least  be  begun  a  collec- 
tion of  materials,  such  as  laws  and  ordinances,  reports  and  documents,  maps, 
specimen  forms,  plans,  models,  pictures,  charts,  graphs.  Exhibits  may  be 
held  that  will  focus  civic  attention. 

TYPE  LESSON  PLANS 

A.  The  Open  Door. 

B.  City  governments. 


Lesson  Plan  for  three  lessons  on  the  Open  Door. 

Purpose:  To  give  the  pupils  an  idea  of  America's  interest  in  the  Orient  and 
of  the  principles  that  guide  her. 
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Assignment 

I.  Philippines: 

Problem:  What  kind  of  Nation  did  we  prove  ourselves  to  be  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  wnat  follows? 

A.  Why  did  we  become  interested  in  the  Philippines? 

B.  How  did  we  secure  control  of  them? 

C.  What  kind  of  islands  are  they;  situation,  industries,  people? 

D.  What  is  our  policy  toward  the  Philippines? 

Special  Topics  (Three  minutes.  Speak  from  notes)  :  The  Maine;  The 
Rough  Riders;  Dewey  at  Manila;  Battle  of  Santiago;  Aguinaldo;  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  under  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

II.  China  and  the  Open  Door.    (Two  lessons.) 
Problem:  Why  is  China  an  opportunity  and  a  problem? 

A.  Why  did  interest  in  the  Philippines  lead  to  interest  in  China? 

B.  Why  is  America  interested  in  foreign  trade?    What  opportunity  does 

China  offer? 

C.  Describe  China's  early  greatness,  her  decline.  Explain. 

D.  Describe  China. 

1.  Country. 

2.  Minerals. 

3.  People. 

4.  Government. 

E.  What  are  spheres  of  influence?    Who  has  them  in  China?  Where? 

F.  Why  did  John  Hay  promulgate  an  Open  Door  policy?    What  are  the 

two  principles  of  that  policy? 

G.  Is  it  an  American  policy? 

H.  Was  the  Open  Door  policy  put  into  operation  during  and  after  the 

World  War?    During  the  Washington  Conference? 

On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  color  China  one  color  and  the  Philippines 
another. 

Procedure 

I.  Review  the  traditional  foreign  policy  of  America  and  find  why  this 
seeming  violation  occurred  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Stress  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  American  policy  that  Spain  in  her  conduct  toward  her  colonies 
showed.  Bring  out  our  developing  commercial  interests.  Next  take  up  the 
special  topics.  Ask  the  class  what  imperialism  is?  Take  up  the  last  special 
topic.  From  this  topic  and  the  information  the  pupils  have  secured,  discuss 
why  America  has  not  given  up  the  Philippines.  Bring  out  (1)  Question  of 
ability  of  Philippines  to  govern  themselves;  (2)  Importance  of  their  trade; 
(3)  Strategic  position  in  Far  East. 

II.  With  the  maps  on  the  desk  ask  the  children  to  locate  Russia  and  Japan 
and  the  possessions  of  England  and  France?  Next,  take  up  the  questions  in 
I  in  order.  End  the  lesson  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  problem:  "Why 
is  China  an  opportunity  and  a  problem?" 

References — Philippines: 

World  Book,  Volume  6,  4630-4638. 

New  International  Encyclopaedia. 

Muzzey — An  American  History.  451-462. 

West— History  of  American  People.  633-640. 

Beard  and  Bagley — History  of  American  People.  543-551. 

Burnham — Making  of  Our  Country.  551-563. 
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References — China  and  the  Open  Door: 
World  Book. 

International  Encyclopaedia. 
Beard  and  Bagley.  551-554. 
Muzzey.  563. 
West.  640-644. 
Burnham.  563-565. 

Poe— Where  Half  the  World  is  Waking  Up.    78-93,  132-153. 

Recent  History  of  United  States.  283-285. 

Little  Journeys  Into  China. 

Literary  Digest — Special  China  nnumber. 

Lessons  on  City  Government 

Purpose:  To  compare  the  three  forms  of  city  government  as  to  efficiency. 

Assignment — First  Lesson 

A.  What  seems  to  you  to  be  the  best  plan  for  city  government? 

B.  What  does  our  town  use? 

C.  Bring  in  three  diagrams  showing: 

1.  Common  plan  of  city  government. 

2.  Commission  plan. 

3.  City  manager. 

Be  able  to  tell  how  each  is  developed.  How  did  the  misfortune  of  Galveston 
and  Dayton  help  bring  about  better  city  government? 

Assignment — Second  Lesson 

Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  city  manager  plan  of  city  government  is  better 
than  the  commission  plan.  (Have  a  town  speaker  as  one  of  the  judges. 
Arrange  with  him  to  speak  on:  "The  Government  of  Our  Town."  Be  care- 
ful to  select  a  man  who  will  speak  impartially.) 

Note. — Valuable  suggestions  for  lesson  plans  can  be  secured  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  from  the  introduction  in  Dunn's 
"The  Community  and  the  Citizen." 

References:  City  Government 

Hughes — Community  Civics.  261-267. 
Woodburn  and  Moran — The  Citizen  and  the  Republic. 
Zueblin — Municipal  Progress.  376-394. 
Nida— City,  State  and  Nation.  190-209. 
Ames  and  Eldred — Community  Civics.  255-264. 
Beard  and  Bagley — American  Citizenship.  130-138. 
Dennis — Community  and  Citizen.  229-240. 

References  for  the  Teacher: 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education: 

1.  Tigart — Teaching  of  Civics. 

2.  Teaching  of  Community  Civics — Bulletin  23. 
Hill — Teaching  of  Civics. 

Civic  Educational  Series,  1,  2,  4,  8. 
Kendall  and  Myrick — How  to  Teach  Fundamental  Subjects. 

References  for  the  Pupil  and  Teacher: 
Parsons — Fair  Play. 

Woodburn  and  Moran — The  Citizen  and  the  Republic. 
Dunn — Community  and  the  Citizens. 
Hughes — Commercial  Civics. 

McCarthy,  Swan,  McMullin — An  Elementary  Civics. 
Zueblin — Municipal  Progress. 
Turlington — My  Country. 
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Other  material: 

Magazines — The  Survey,  105  B.  22d  Street,  New  York.  $2.00.  Liter- 
ary Digest,  354  4th  Avenue,  New  York.  $3.00.  The  American 
City,  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  $2.00. 

Local  Newspapers. 

State  Year-books. 

Maps — Especialy  State  and  local  (pupils  enjoy  making  maps  of  their  town 

or  city,  or  county  especially). 
Pictures  and  lantern  slides,  charts  and  graphs. 

Specimen  forms,  license  receipts,  petitions,  ballots,  naturalization  papers. 
Laws  and  ordinances. 

Visits — A  visit  to  a  civil  court  and  the  jail  will  produce  much  valuable 
discussion. 

GRADE  EIGHT— FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER 

The  last  eighteen  weeks,  or  the  second  term  of  the  work  for  the  eighth 
grade  is  given  to  Vocational  Civics — a  new  and  very  important  study  for  high 
schools.  It  is  possible  to  give  vocational  instruction  and  guidance  in  connec- 
tion with  other  subjects  of  study  in  the  curriculum.  English  especially  lends 
itself  to  this  arrangement.  Some  schools,  most  notable  of  which  is  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  follow  this  plan.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  this  plan 
in  Grand  Rapids,  there  is  still  a  great  need  for  definite  vocational  civics.  It 
should  not  be  subordinated  to  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  because  it 
fills  an  evident  need. 

The  purpose  of  Vocational  Civics  is  twofold: 

1.  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  our  economic 
life  and  develop  valuable  civic  and  social  ideals,  such  as  fair  play,  team 
spirit,  fraternity,  sympathy  and  liberty. 

2.  To  give  information  concerning  the  vocations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  immediate  community  that  will  help  pupils  to  become  happy  workers 
in  the  world. 

In  our  never-ending  attempt  to  so  shape  our  schools  that  they  meet  the 
needs  of  our  democracy  we  are  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  part  "vocation 
plays  in  life."  Especially  during  the  Junior  High  School  period  is  the 
desire  a  growing  one,  with  infinite  possibilities  for  good,  and  just  as  infinite 
possibilities  for  folly,  because  if  the  school  does  not  fulfill  this  need,  the  boys 
and  the  girls  will  appropriate  other  things  to  fill  it.  Public  education,  "a 
deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  mold  human  beings,"  to  take 
each  his  own  place  in  the  democracy,  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  com- 
posite effect  of  vocation  and  fitness  in  vocation  is  tremendous.  And  yet  most 
of  our  pupils  go  out  of  our  schools  with  an  appalling  lack  of  conception  of 
our  economic  life,  the  phase  of  life  in  which  we  Americans  can  truly  claim 
distinction,  a  phase  of  life  that  is  vital  to  every  one,  and  that  claims  the  best 
energies  of  our  lives.  For  the  happiness  of  the  worker,  for  the  soundness  of 
the  demorcracy,  vocational  inspiration  and  guidance  is  necessary. 

We  must  remember  that  a  decision  for  a  vocation  is  vital  and  generally 
progressive.  For  example,  one  boy  has  already  passed  through  the  circus, 
the  policeman  and  the  street-car  conductor  steps  in  his  choice  of  a  vocation 
and  is  now  very  much  interested  in  the  pitcher!  The  purpose  of  the  course 
in  vocational  civics  is  not  to  decide  on  a  vocation  for  every  pupil.  The  great- 
est danger  in  the  vocational  guidance  movement  is  that  it  may  become  pater- 
nalistic and  hasty.  Let  the  emphasis  be  put  on  the  last  word  in  the  term 
vocational  guidance.    Let  the  last  decision  be  the  pupil's  when  it  comes. 
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There  are  very  good  text-books  that  enable  us  to  realize  our  second  purpose 
in  giving  the  course,  such  as  Giles'  Vocational  Civics,  and  Gowin  and 
Wheatley — Occupations.  There  has  not  come  to  our  notice  any  single  text 
that  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  both  purposes.    The  following  may  be  used: 

Leavitt  and  Brown's  Elementary  Social  Science. 
Macmillan's  or  Adams'  Description  of  Industry. 
Henry  Holt's  and  Giles'  Vocational  Civics. 

Wherever  possible  each  pupil  should  buy  both,,  but  it  may  be  more  prac- 
ticable to  require  the  pupils  to  buy  one  or  the  other  of  the  two,  and  buy 
several  copies  of  the  other,  say,  one-fourth  as  many  as  there  are  pupils,  and 
put  them  in  the  library  or  on  a  shelf  in  the  room  with  other  references  and 
material.  Diagrams,  charts,  scrap-books,  and  visits  to  study  local  industries 
help  here. 

The  following  are  suggestive  lists  of  topics.  They  may  be  used  variously. 
If  the  pupils  buy  Giles'  Vocational  Civics,  topics  under  I  will  be  especially 
valuable.  If  they  buy  Leavitt  and  Brown's  Elementary  Social  Science,  II  will 
be  helpful  in  guiding  the  later  work. 

I 

A.  What  work  is  and  why  we  work. 

B.  How  the  industrial  revolution  changed  our  business  life. 

C.  Factors  of  production. 

D.  Money. 

E.  Credit. 

F.  Distribution. 

G.  Unemployment. 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Significance. 

3.  How  to  get  a  job. 

H.  Government  and  industry. 

I.  Industries  that  have  been  and  are  very  important  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Agriculture. 

a.  In  the  Colonial  period. 

b.  The  new  agriculture. 

2.  Shipbuilding. 

a.  Early  conditions  favorable  to  shipbuilding. 

b.  Our  commerce  today. 

a.  Our  merchant  marine. 

b.  Promising  fields  for  our  commerce;  South  America;  The 

Orient. 

3.  Manufacturing. 

a.  Growth. 

4.  Transportation. 

a.  Part  in  development  of  our  country. 

b.  Our  railroads. 

c.  Our  water  transportation. 

5.  Meat  Industries. 

a.  Extent. 

b.  How  carried  on. 

c.  Our  great  meat-packing  industries. 

6.  Mining. 

a.  Extent  of  our  minerals. 

b.  Coal  mining. 

c.  Our  oil  fields. 

a.  Standard  Oil  Company. 

7.  Banking. 

a.  Services. 

b.  Bank  and  the  farmer. 

8.  New  Occupations. 
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II 

Outline  for  Study  of  Vocations 

A.  Classification.    (Page  11,  Harvard  Bulletin). 

I.  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Husbandry 
Dairyman  Florist  Lumberman 

Farmer  Forester  Nurseryman 

Farm  laborer  Fruit  grower  Poultry  raiser 

Fisherman  Gardener  Stock  raiser 


II.  Extractions  of  Minerals 


Mine  operator 

Oil-well  operator 

Stone  cutter 

Miner 

Quarryman 

III.  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 

Industries 

Automobile  repairer 

Glassblower 

Plumber 

Baker 

Goldsmith 

Power  machine  operator 

Blacksmith 

Harness  worker 

Pressman  (pressman) 

Boiler  maker 

Hatter 

Stationary  engineer 

Bookbinder 

Hosiery  mill  operative 

Printer 

Brassworker 

Industrial  arts  worker 

Proofreader 

Builder 

Inspector 

.T  uuiisiier 

Butcher 

Ironworker 

Rolling  mill  worker 

Cabinet  maker 

Jeweler 

Rubber  factory  worker 

uanciy  iaciory  worKei 

Jewelry  worker 

Seamstress 

Canning  factory  worker 

Knitting  mill  operative 

C5iit?tJL-intiLai  worKer 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

Shipbuilder 

P.bpmiffll  workpr 

V^/ ilClll  1  VsCLL       TV  V/l  1 

T  fliinflrv  wnflfPT" 

I  J(.\  1 1 1 1  vi  1  V     Wul  IVC1 

Shipyard  worker 

Clothing  cutter 

T;Pathpr  workpr 

UCdLllCl         V V  \JL  XV V^  1 

Shoeworker 

P.lothine'  dpm'srnpr 

Shoemaker 

1  yj  L  11 1 11^3   1  CI  V.  L  W 1  J     > V  V/l  XV V>  1 
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Shoerepairer 

P,l  nthi  n  e*  nrpssmfln 
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AT  q  n  n  ini  <at 

Shop  instructor 

Pnm  nn?  i  tnr 

IVldbUii 

Silversmith 

wii     c  1 v v  u i  iv c i 
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Slaughter-house  worker 

v^UIlLcLLlUIlcI 

Mechanic 

Steamfitter 

PfinnorcTn  i  t  Ti 

TVTi  11  in  pr 
iviiiiiiici 

Steelworker 

Cotton-mill  operative 

Modeler 

Structural  iron  worker 

Dressmaker 

Molder 

Tailor 

Electric  light  worker 

Packing-house  worker 

Tanner 

Electrician 

Painter 

Textile  mill  worker 

Engraver 

Paper  box  maker 

Tinsmith 

Fireman 

Paper  hanger 

Toolmaker 

Flour-mill  worker 

Paper  mill  worker 

Typesetter 

Foreman 

Pattern  maker 

Upholsterer 

Foundry  worker 

Paymaster 

Watch  factory  worker 

Furnace  worker 

Piano  and  organ  tuner 

Watchmaker 

Furniture  maker 

Plasterer 

Woodworker 

Gasfitter 

IV.  Professional  Service 

Accountant 

Civil  engineer 

Editor 

Actor 

Clergyman 

Educator 

Architect 

Decorator 

Efficiency  engineer 

Artist 

Dentist 

Electrical  engineer 

Assayer 

Designer 

Explorer 

Author 

Dietitian 

Hydraulic  engineer 

Aviator 

Diplomat 

Illustrator 

Chemical  engineer 

Draftsman 

Inventor 

Chemist 

Economist 

Journalist 
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Labor  manager 
Landscape  architect 
Lawyer 
Librarian 

Mechanical  engineer 

Mining  engineer 

Motion-picture  operator 

Musician 

Nurse 

Pharmacist 

Philanthropist 


Photographer 

Physician 

Priest 

Private  secretary 
Professor 
Reporter 
Safety  engineer 
Sanitary  engineer 
Scientist 
Sculptor 
Signpainter 


Social  worker 

Statesman 

Statistician 

Surgeon 

Surveyor 

Teacher 

Veterinary  surgeon 
Vocational  counselor 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary 


V.  Domestic  and  Personal  Service 


Barber 

Bellboy 

Bootblack 

Caterer 

Cook 

Hairdresser 


Homemaker 
Hotel  keeper 
Household  assistant 
Housekeeper 
Janitor 
Launderer 


Manicurist 
Porter 

Restaurant  keeper 

Servant 

Waiter 


Agent 
Auditor 
Bookkeeper 
Bundle  boy 
Canvasser 


VI.  Clerical  Occupations 

Cash  boy 
Cashier 
Correspondent 
Filing  clerk 
Messenger 


Office  boy 
Office  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 
Stenographer 
Typewriter 


Baggageman 

Boatman 

Brakeman 

Chauffeur 

Conductor 

Express  agent 

Expressman 

Fireman 

Freight  agent 

Freight  handler 


VII.  Transportation 

Garage  keeper 

Guard 

Lineman 

Livery  stableman 
Locomotive  engineer 
Motorman 
Porter 

Railway  mail  clerk 
Sailor 


Shipper 
Signalman 
Station  agent 
Street  cleaner 
Street  commissioner 
Switchman 
Ticket  agent 
Traffic  manager 
Truck  driver 


VIII.  Trade 


Advertiser 

Executive 

Purchasing  agent 

Advertising  man 

Exporter 

Real  estate  agent 

Auctioneer 

Financier 

Retailer 

Banker 

Floor  manager 

Sales  agent 

Broker 

Grocer 

Sales  manager 

Buyer 

Importer 

Salesman 

Capitalist 

Inspector 

Saleswoman 

Clerk 

Insurance  agent 

Secretary 

Collector 

Investor 

Stockholder 

Commission  merchant 

Manager 

Stockman 

Comptroller 

Meat  cutter 

Superintendent 

Copy  writer 

Merchandise  manager 

Telegrapher 

Corporation  secretary 

Merchant 

Telephone  operator 

Credit  man 

Messenger 

Ticket  seller 

Deliveryman 

Middleman 

Traffic  manager 

Demonstrator 

Newsboy 

Traveling  salesman 

Doorkeeper 

Partner 

Treasurer 

Elevator  man 

President 

Undertaker 

Employment  manager 

Promoter 

Wholesaler 

Executor 

Proprietor 

Window  dresser 
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IX.  Public  Service 

Constable 
Detective 
Fireman 
Garbageman 
Letter  carrier 
Life-saver 
Lighthouse  keeper 

B.  Method: 

1.  Importance. 

a.  To  world. 

b.  Number  engaged  in  it. 

c.  Capital  invested. 

d.  Future. 

2.  Advantages. 

3.  Disadvantages  and  problems. 

4.  What  can  the  work  offer  the  worker? 

a.  Health. 

b.  Opportunities. 

c.  Remuneration. 

d.  Hours. 

e.  Relation  to  employer,  fellow  workers,  community. 

5.  What  must  the  worker  bring  to  the  work? 

a.  Tasks  he  must  do. 

b.  Qualifications  demanded. 

6.  Preparation. 

7.  Biographies  of  leaders. 

(The  Harvard  Bulletin  "Material  for  Class  in  Occupations"  is  inval- 
uable. In  it  will  be  found  suggestive  lesson  plans  and  other  helps  such 
as  score  cards,  record  suggestions  and  outlines.) 

It  will  be  well  to  end  the  course  with  a  study  of  the  local  occupations.  This 
will  give  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  concrete  expression  in  pupil  activity 
that  ought  to  clinch  the  thing  for  the  pupil.  It  might  take  the  form  of  a 
booklet  on  the  town's  industries,  with  pictures,  etc.,  statistics  and  informa- 
tion.   It  might  be  an  exhibit.    It  might  take  the  form  of  a  public  program. 

A  phase  of  vocational  work  that  must  not-  be  omitted  here  is  testing. 
Intelligence  and  vocational  tests  in  our  high  school  work  are  still  in  a  de- 
cidedly experimental  stage,  and  for  that  reason  are  all  the  more  interesting 
to  the  live  teacher.  With  the  development  of  our  social  studies  program 
they  will  undoubtedly  take  an  important  place.  If  the  teacher  feels  that 
there  is  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  com- 
radeship these  tests  could  be  used  to  determine  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  pupils,  and  valuable  information  for  school  records  can  be  secured. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  test  that  will  help  in  both  ways: 

1.  What  kinds  of  work  have  you  done? 

2.  For  which  work  have  you  received  pay? 

3.  What  kinds  of  work  do  you  best  like  to  do? 

4.  Why  do  you  like  them? 

5.  Which  school  studies  do  you  like  best? 

6.  What  do  you  like  about  them? 

7.  Name  in  the  order  of  your  present  preference  three  occupations  you 

are  considering. 

8.  Why  are  you  considering  these  occupations? 

9.  Have  you  definitely  decided  on  the  occupation  you  named  first? 
10.  How  do  you  intend  to  prepare  for  any  of  these  occupations? 


Mail  carrier 
Mail  clerk 
Marine 
Policeman 
Postal  clerk 
Postman 


Postmaster 
Probation  officer 
Sheriff 
Soldier 

Truant  officer 
Watchman 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  tests  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  add  to  the  intelligence  and  ideals  of  the  pupils  so  that  they 
may  choose,  but  not  necessarily  during  the  time  of  the  course.  Avoid  any 
haste  in  choosing.  Let  the  foundations  upon  which  the  choice  rests  be  sure 
and  firm.  Parsons'  Choosing  a  Vocation  will  be  found  especially  interesting 
to  the  teacher. 

The  course  is  a  difficult  one  to  teach,  but  a  most  interesting  one.  There 
are  possibilities  in  it  for  performing  a  really  great  service.  The  current 
magazines  and  newspapers  often  offer  very  valuable  material.  Especially  is 
the  Open  Road  making  an  effort  to  help  in  a  vocational  way.  There  is  a 
mass  of  material  at  hand.  Our  work  is  not  to  find  material  but  to  select  and 
classify.    Let  the  following  principles  guide  in  the  elaboration  of  the  course: 

1.  Develop  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  questioning  and  inquiring. 

2.  Let  him  realize  that  he  has  an  important  place  to  fill  in  our  economic 

life. 

For  the  teacher:  Bibliography 

Material  for  the  Class  in  Occupations.    Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance — 

Graduate  School  of  Education — Harvard  University. 
Aims  and  Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance — Editorial  Review,  June, 

1921,  Volume  62. 
Choosing  a  Vocation — Parsons. 
The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement — Brewer. 
Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance — Davis. 
Introduction  to  Vocational  Education — Hill. 
Vocational  Guidance  Through  the  Life  Career  Class. 
Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance — Bloomfield. 
Youth,  School  and  Vocation — Bloomfield. 

Descriptions  of  Occupations — United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Vocational   Information — Stanford   University   of   California,  Bulletin 
No.  19. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Secondary  Education  (N.  E.  A.). 

For  the  Pupils: 

Occupations — Gowin  and  Wheatley. 

Careers  for  Women — Filene. 

What  Can  a  Young  Man  Do? — Rollins. 

The  Girl  and  the  Job — Hourle  and  Saltzberg. 

Vocations  for  Girl's — Laselle  and  Wiley. 

Elementary  Social  Science — Leavitt  and  Brown. 

Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys — Weaver  and  Byler. 


The  following  are  valuable  for  illustrative  material: 

Heroes  of  Progress — Norris. 

Americanization  of  Edward  Bok — Bok. 

Making  of  an  American — Riis. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — Thayer. 

Story  of  My  Life— Keller. 

Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

Worker  and  His  Work — Center. 

Your  Biggest  Job — School  or  Business — Smith. 

Economic  History  of  United  States — Bogart-Flanagan. 

Great  American  Industries  Series — Rochleau. 

1.  Minerals. 

2.  Products  of  the  soil. 

3.  Manufactures. 

4.  Transportation. 
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Man  and  His  Work — Herbertson. 
Occupations — Gowin  and  Wheatley. 
Advertising  as  a  Vocation — Allen. 
The  Engineer — J.  H.  Hammond. 
Law  as  a  Vocation — Allen. 


Books  for  the  Pupils 

Advertising  as  a  Vocation — P.  J.  Allen. 

Engineer,  The — J.  H.  Hammond. 

Law  as  a  Vocation,  The — P.  J.  Allen. 

Medicine  as  a  Profession — D.  W.  and  E.  W.  Weaver. 

Merchandising — Douglas. 

Ministry,  The — Rev.  C.  L.  Slattery. 

Opportunities  in  Aviation — A.  Seruster. 

Opportunities  in  Chemistry — Ellwood  Hendrick. 

Opportunities  in  Engineering — Charles  M.  Horton. 

Opportunities  in  Farming — O.  D.  Dean. 

Opportunities  in  Merchant  Ships — Nelson  Collins. 

Opportunities  in  Newspaper  Work — J.  J.  Lee. 

Private  Secretary,  The — E.  J.  Kilduff. 

Salesmanship — William  Maxwell. 

Social  Work — Richard  C.  Cabot. 

Training  and  the  Rewards  of  the  Physician — Richard  C.  Cabot. 
Training  for  a  Life  Insurance  Agent — W.  M.  Horner. 
Training  for  Librarianship — J.  H.  Puedel. 

Training  for  the  Electric  Railway  Business — C.  B.  Fairchild,  Jr. 

Training*  for  the  Newspaper  Trade — Don  C.  Seitz. 

Training  of  a  Forester — Gifford  Pinchot. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaryship,  The — T.  G.  Soares. 

Young  Man  and  Teaching,  The — H.  P.  Wright. 

Young  Man  and  the  Law,  The — S.  E.  Baldwin. 

Business  Employments,  The — F.  J.  Allen. 

Training  of  Men  for  the  World's  Future,  The — G.  J.  Thwing. 
Starting  in  Life — N.  C.  Fowler,  Jr. 

Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Professions — E.  T.  Brewster. 
Industry  and  Trade — Bishop  and  Kellar. 
American  Business  Law — John  J.  Sullivan. 
Essentials  of  Agriculture — Henry  Jackson  Waters. 
The  Knack  of  Selling — Herbert  Watson. 
Modern  Steam  Engineering — Gardner  D.  Hiscoz. 
Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing — W.  G.  Bleyer. 
Gaining  the  Round  Above — Gustavus  S.  Kimball. 
How  They  Succeeded — Orison  S.  Marden. 

SECOND  OR  THIRD  YEAR— GRADE  NINE  OR  TEN 

Somewhere  during  the  High  School  Course,  the  pupil  should  be  made  to 
realize  particularly  that  he  is  "the  heir  of  all  the  ages."  Hence  a  general 
history  course  showing  what  we  owe  to  other  times  and  peoples  might  well 
come  in  the  tenth  grade.  It  is  placed  in  this  opening  year  of  the  Senior  High 
School  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  other  subjects  in  the  pro- 
gram of  studies,  and  in  order  that  the  later  years  may  be  given  over  to  an 
intensive  study  of  American  History  and  Government..  Some  of  the  best 
general  texts  which  have  come  out  are: 

Elson's  Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Past. 

Robinson,  Breasted,  Smith — A  General  History  of  Europe. 

Webster — World  History. 
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Regardless  of  what  text  is  taught,  the  following  topics  should  be  included 
in  this  study: 

1.  Prehistoric  Man. 

2.  The  Civilization  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  the  Tigris— Euphrates  Valley. 

3.  Ancient  Greece  and  its  Contributions. 

4.  Rome. 

5.  The  Triumph  of  Christianity. 

6.  Teutonic  Peoples. 

7.  The  Rise  of  the  Papacy. 

8.  Mohammedanism. 

9.  Life  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  Crusades. 

10.  The  Nations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

11.  The  Reformation. 

12.  The  Old  Regime. 

13.  The  French  Revolution — Napoleon. 

14.  The  Industrial  Revolution. 

15.  The  Nations  of  Europe. 

a.  Reforms  in  Great  Britain. 

b.  Revolutions  in  France. 

c.  Unification  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

d.  France  after  1870. 

e.  Germany  after  1871. 

f.  Great  Britain  after  1850. 

g.  Russia  and  the  Balkans. 

h.  The  Minor  States  of  Western  Europe — Holland,  Belgium,  Scandi- 

navia, Spain,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland. 

16.  Advances  in  Government,  Science  and  Industry. 

17.  The  World  War. 

a.  Causes  and  Events  leading  up  to  war. 

b.  The  War  in  1915-1917. 

c.  America  in  the  War. 

d.  Results  of  the  War. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  teach  the  foregoing  topics  without  confining  the 
class  to  any  one  text.  Robinson  and  Breasted's  Outlines  of  European  His- 
tory, Part  I,  and  Robinson  and  Beard's  Outlines  of  European  History,  Part 
II,  Ginn  &  Co.,  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  reading  and  study.  West, 
Modern  World,  gives  in  brief  form  most  of  the  topics  to  be  covered.  Refer- 
ence books  are: 

Clodd — Story  of  Primitive  Man. 

Brinton — Races  and  Peoples. 

Morey — Ancient  Peoples. 

Botsford — Source  Book  of  Ancient  History. 

Breasted — History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

Seignobos — History  of  Ancient  Civilization. 

Guerber — Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Bury — History  of  Greece. 

Botsford — History  of  Greece. 

Mahaffy — Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece. 

Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Gwlick — Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

Plutarch's  Lives. 

Mahaffy — Alexander's  Empire. 

Goodspeed — History  of  the  Ancient  World. 

Wheeler — Alexander  the  Great. 

Guhl  and  Koner — Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Abbott — Roman  Political  Institutions. 

Breasted — Ancient  Times. 

Botsford — History  of  Rome. 

Johnson — Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

Cruttwell — History  of  Roman  Literature. 
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Church — Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Omar — The  Dark  Ages. 

Gardiner — Student's  History  of  England. 

Green — Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Hodgkin — Charles  the  Great. 

Davis — Charlemagne. 

Robinson — Readings  in  European  History. 

Thatcher  and  Schivill — Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Ogg — Source  Book  of  Mediaeval  History. 

Seignobos — The  Feudal  Regime. 

Bryce — Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Gray — The  Children's  Crusade. 

Gheyney — A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Lodge — The  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Adams — Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages. 

Seebohm-^- Era  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Kostlin — Life  of  Luther. 

Greighton — Age  of  Elizabeth. 

Harrison — William  the  Silent. 

Pepys — Diary. 

Lowell — The  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Mathews — French  Revolution. 

Stephens — History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Fyffe — History  of  Modern  Europe. 

Seignobos — Political  History  of  Europe  Since  1814. 

McCarthy — History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

Phillips — Modern  Europe. 

Andrews — Historical  Development  of  Modern  Europe. 
Henderson — Short  History  of  Germany. 

Gheyney — Introduction  to  the  Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England. 
Davis — Roots  of  the  War. 

McKinley,  Coulomb  and  Gerson — The  World  War. 
Palmer — Our  Greatest  Battle. 

Dillon — The  Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  books  on  the  list  given  above  can  be  secured  from  any  general  dealer 
or  jobber  in  books. 

The  United  States  Government  publications  will  be  found  of  value  in  deal- 
ing with  later  events. 

The  method  throughout  this  course  should  be  wide  reading,  with  as  much 
source  material  as  possible.  Topic  study  with  frequent  oral  reports  should 
be  used.  Debates  on  subjects  that  come  up  naturally  in  class  should  be  fre- 
quent. Posters  illustrating  various  topics  help.  Emphasize  throughout  what 
we  owe  to  others.  Make  the  brotherhood  of  man  the  central  theme.  In  the 
list  of  heroes  teach  the  Perfect  Life,  Christ.  Teach  the  lives  of  the  Apostles 
and  Saints  and  show  how  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  working  in  the 
world  to  bring  progress  and  enlightenment. 

EARLY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

SECOND  YEAR— NINTH  GRADE 

If  the  course  in  European  History  is  given,  Early  European  History  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  Modern  European  History  in  the  tenth  grade. 
The  course  in  Early  European  History  will  include  a  thoroughgoing  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject-matter  contained  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  State- 
adopted  text-books  on  this  subject.  The  following  outline  will  suggest  the 
scope  of  the  year's  work: 

I.  The  Dawn  of  Civilization.  This  topic  will  include  a  discussion  of:  Pre- 
historic man;  the  dawn  of  History;  the  civilization  of  the  Near  East,  and 
the  Aegean  area. 
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II.  The  story  of  the  Expansion  of  Nations  will  include  Greece,  and  Persia, 

Hellenic  Greece,  Alexander  or  the  Hellenistic  Age,  the  place  of  Greece  in 
History,  Early  Rome,  the  Conquest  of  the  Mediterranean,  Revolution  and 
Imperialism  in  the  Roman  World  State,  the  Roman  World,  the  Roman 
Empire  after  Augustus. 

III.  The  transition  from  ancient  times  or  from  376-900  A.  D.  will  give  the 
story  of  the  German  invasions — Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Franks,  Saxons,  and  Northmen. 

IV.  The  discussion  of  the  Feudal  Age  from  900-1450  A.  D.  will  include:  The 
Life  of  the  People  Under  Feudalism,  Mediaeval  Church  and  International 
Movements,  Towns  and  Trade,  The  Rise  of  the  Nations,  and  the  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Later  Middle  Ages. 

V.  The  transition  to  modern  times  will  include  a  discussion  of  The  Renais- 

sance, Economic  Revolution  of  the  Renaissance,  The  Reformation,  The 
Century  of  Religious  Wars,  and  Social  and  Scientific  Changes. 

SECOND  YEAR— NINTH  GRADE 

The  History  course  for  the  second  year  may  be  either  Ancient  History,  or 
Early  European  History,  or  General  History;  that  is,  World  History. 


I.  Ancient  History 

The  course  in  Ancient  History  will  include  the  topics  and  content  found  in 
the  State-adopted  text-books  on  this  subject. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  course: 

1.  The  races  and  groups  of  peoples  of  prehistoric  times. 

2.  The  political  history  and  civilization  of  each  of  the  following  nations: 

Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  The  Hebrews,  Phoenicians, 
Hittites,'  Lydians,  Persia,  India,  China. 

3.  Greece:  The  story  of  the  land  and  the  people,  including  the  Greek 

accounts  of  prehistoric  times;  the  Aegean  Civilization;  the 
political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Greeks,  their  myth- 
ology, language,  art  and  literature. 

Sparta:  The  Peloponnesian  League. 

The  Age  of  Colonization  and  of  Tyrannies. 

Athens:  The  History  of  the  Athenians. 

Persia  and  the  Persian  Wars. 

The  Athenian  Empire. 

The  Age  of  Pericles. 

The  Peloponnesian  War;  Spartan  and  Theban  Supremacy. 
The  Greeks  of  Western  Hellas. 

The  Macedonian  Empire;  Phillip  II,  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Grseco-Oriental  World  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  Conquest 
of  Greece  by  the  Romans. 

Greek  Literature,  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Greek  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  Social  Life  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Story  of  Italy's  Early  Inhabitants. 

The  Kingdom  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  Republic. 

Rome  as  an  Empire. 

The  Principate;  the  Absolute  Monarchy. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Social  Life,  Law,  Architecture,  Literature  of  the  Romans. 

The  Transition  Age,  including  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms,  the  Church 
and  its  Institutions,  the  Fusion  of  Latin  and  Teuton,  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  East,  the  Rise  of  Islam,  Charlemagne. 
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MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY 

THIRD  YEAR— TENTH  GRADE 

The  Ancient  History  course  given  in  the  second  year  of  high  school  may  be 
followed  with  a  course  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  The  Ancient 
History  course  brings  the  story  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Mediaeval 
History  will  include  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  or  from  the 
fall  of  Rome  to  the  eleventh  century.  There  will  be  an  overlapping,  there- 
fore, of  the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  accounts.  This  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
review  and  also  for  addition  of  new  material.  The  period  of  the  Dark  Ages 
should  include  the  following. 

The  Barbarian  Kingdoms. 
The  Church  and  its  Institutions. 
Diffusion  of  Latin  and  Teuton. 
The  Roman  Empire  in  the  East. 

The  Rise  of  Islam;  Charlemagne  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Empire  in 
the  West. 

The  Northmen,  or  the  Coming  of  the  Vikings. 

The  Age  of  Revival  is  the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century  to 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492.  Included  in  this  period  are 
the  following: 

Feudalism  and  Chivalry. 

The  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

The  Crusades. 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Papacy  and  the  story  of  the  Decline  of  its  Tem- 
poral Power. 
•  Mongolian  Conquests  and  Settlements. . 
Europe. 

Growth  of  the  Towns. 

The  Universities  and  the  School  Men. 

The  Growth  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy  and  the 
Northern  countries  with  the  formation  of  National  Governments  and 
Literatures. 

The  Modern  Age  begins  with  the  Era  of  the  Reformation  and  includes  the 
time  from  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492,  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648.    The  discussion  of  the  Modern  Age  will  include  the  following: 

Geographical  Discoveries  and  the  Beginning  of  Modern  Colonization. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Reformation. 

Spain — her  Ascendancy  and  Relation  to  the  Catholic  Reaction. 
The  Tudors  and  the  English  Reformation. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  or  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
The  Huguenot  Wars  in  France. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  era  of  the  Political  Revolution,  or  the  period  from  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1648,  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919.  Included  in  this  era  are 
the  following: 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings. 

France  Under  Louis  XIV. 

The  Stuarts  and  the  English  Revolution 

Russia:  Peter  the  Great. 

Prussia:  Frederick  the  Great. 

England  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
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Austria:  Joseph  the  II. 

The  French  Revolution. 

The  Consulate  and  the  Napoleonic  Empire. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna. 

France  Since  the  Second  Restoration. 

England  from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  World  War. 

The  Liberation  and  Unification  of  Italy. 

The  Making  of  the  New  German  Empire. 

Russia  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  World  War. 

The  New  Industrialism. 

The  Expansion  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  United  States 

in  the  Nineteenth  and  early  Twentieth  Centuries. 
Evolution  toward  World  Federation. 
The  World  War. 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 
THIRD  YEAR— TENTH  GRADE 

Following  the  course  in  the  Early  European  History  in  the  ninth  grade 
Modern  European  History  follows  logically  in  the  tenth.  This  course  will 
include  a  statement  of  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 

In  discussing  the  Age  of  Absolutism  (1673-1689)  the  following  topics  will 
be  considered: 
England. 

Absolutism  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Struggle  for  Colonial  and  Commercial  Empire. 
Reform. 

Included  in  the  Age  of  Revolution  from  1789-1849  are  the  following  topics: 

French  Revolution. 
Napoleon. 

Reconstruction  and  Reaction. 
Economic  Revolution  in  England. 
Economic  Revolution  on  the  Continent. 
Political  Revolutions. 

For  the  period  1849-1918,  Democracy  and  National  development,  the  dis- 
cussion will  include  National  Unity,  1849-1871;  France,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Russias,  Great  Britain  before  and  after  1865,  the  British  Empire, 
Far  East  and  Africa,  and  the  Near  East,  the  Great  Alliance  and  Interna- 
tional Conflicts,  the  Great  War. 

Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century  should  include  the  story  of  the  people  and 
their  governments,  Commerce,  Industry  and  Labor,  Progress  and  Better- 
ment. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

THIRD  YEAR— TENTH  GRADE 

As  an  alternate  course  to  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  in  the  third 
year  a  course  in  English  History  may  be  offered.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
teachers  this  serves  as  a  good  course  to  follow  the  Ancient  History  course 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  study  of  United  States  History.  A  course 
in  English  History  should  emphasize,  not  only  the  wars  and  political  develop- 
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merit  of  the  nation,  but  also  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the 
English  people.  A  good  course  in  English  History  will,  therefore,  include  the 
following  topics: 

England  Geographically  Considered. 
Prehistoric  and  Celtic  Britain. 
Roman  Britain. 

Early  and  Later  Saxon  England  (400-975). 

The  Danish  and  the  Norman  Conquests. 

England  Under  the  Normans. 

The  Foundations  of  National  Unity. 

The  Formation  of  the  United  English  Nation. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War. 

The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 

The  Period  of  the  Tudors. 

The  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Early  Stuarts. 

The  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Foundation  of  the  British  Empire  (1689-1763). 
Industrial  Revolution. 
The  American  Revolution. 
The  French  Revolution. 
The  Period  of  Reform. 
The  Growth  of  Democracy. 
The  Great  War. 


GRADE  ELEVEN— FOURTH  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER 

In  grade  eleven  the  course  is  American  History.  Any  text  on  the  State  list 
might  be  used.  The  course  should  start  at  the  beginning  of  our  history  and 
extend  down  to  the  present  time,  with  special  emphasis  upon  our  development 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  preceding  course  in  World  History  should  give 
just  the  foundation  needed  for  teaching  our  relation  to  other  nations. 

The  chief  motive  here  is  the  civic  one.    Hence  emphasis  should  be  upon 
American  ideals  and  institutions.    We  must  be  positive  in  our  instruction  at 
this  point  and  teach  respect  and  enthusiasm  for  the  foundations  of  our 
democracy.    In  our  teaching  of  facts  of  battles,  campaigns  and  heroes,  we 
must  not  forget  the  larger  principles  that  have  made  our  Nation  what  it  is: 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  right  to  work  out  one's  own  destiny,  bringing 
settlers  to  our  shores,  voicing  its  meaning  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
asserting  it  again  in  the  struggle  for  commercial  freedom  in  1812,  culminating 
in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  still  going  on  to  show  its  presence  in  1898 
in  the  War  with  Spain,  and  again  in  1917  in  the  Great  War.    We  must  teach 
the  safeguards  of  this  liberty — representative  government,  trial  by  jury,  no 
taxation  without  representation,  freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion,  and  public 
assembly,  habeas  corpus,  the  right  of  protest  and  of  petition,  etc.,  th 
rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.    It  is  not  the  framework  of  ou 
history,  the  facts  and  dates  that  we  wish  to  teach  here.    They  have  alread 
been  taught.    Here  rather  we  should  give  the  soul  to  the  framework,  teac 
the  spirit  of  American  history  and  teach  it  so  that  in  any  time  of  danger 
external  or  internal,  these  future  citizens  will  rise  to  a  man  to  defend  an 
infringement  of  their  free  institutions  and  the  rights  guaranteed  thereby. 

Much  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  social  and  industrial  developmen 
of  the  United  States  since  1870.  Teach  particularly  the  forces  which  mak 
for  the  well-being  of  our  people.  Bogart's  Economic  History  of  the  United  States 
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published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  should  be  a  close  supple- 
ment to  the  text  used  for  class  work.  The  financial  system  of  the  United 
States  should  be  studied  in  detail,  from  its  beginnings  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  down  through  its  various  changes  to  its  present  administra- 
tion through  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  A  thorough  study  of  banking,  its 
services  to  the  people,  and  the  citizen's  duty  toward  this  institution  should 
be  made.  An  excellent  book  for  reference  here  is  Banking  and  Business 
Ethics,  by  Borden  and  Hooper,  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  This 
should  be  taught  to  every  eleventh  grade  history  pupil. 

The  subject  of  territorial  expansion,  the  great  westward  movement,  should 
receive  careful  emphasis;  its  meaning,  its  problems,  and  its  results,  should  be 
brought  out.  Along  with  this  should  come  two  other  topics  closely  bound  up 
with  this  expansion,  namely,  the  development  of  transportation  and  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration.  Before  leaving  these  subjects,  pupils  should  know  the 
types  of  immigrants  coming  to  our  shores  in  the  past  and  the  types  coming 
in  now,  the  problems  attending  immigration,  and  give  an  intelligent  opinion 
as  to  whether  immigration  should  be  restricted  or  not,  with  reasons  therefor. 
They  should  see  the  close  relation  between  progress  and  the  development  of 
transportation  and  be  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future  in  this  respect. 

Our  relations  with  other  nations  should  be  stressed  particularly,  yet  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  arouse  unjustifiable  prejudice  for  or  against  any  par- 
ticular nation.  We  must  present  truly  and  fairly  objects  and  motives  in  so 
far  as  possible  with  present  knowledge.  The  growth  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power  should  be  traced  up  to  its  present  unique  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Pupils  must  understand  that  in  entering  the  Great 
War,  America  became  a  participant  not  merely  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  her  citizens,  but  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  autocratic  institutions 
for  free  democratic  ones.  Pupils  should  get  from  this  year's  work  the  realiza- 
tion that  America  is  the  Nation  of  great  destiny,  that  it  holds  this  position 
because  of  its  resources,  its  democratic  institutions,  and  the  integrity  of  its 
people,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  each  individual  to  "Carry  On." 

Reference  reading: 

Fish — The  Development  of  American  Nationality.    American  Book  Co. 
Publications  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information;  The  War  Message 

and  the  Facts  Behind  It.    10  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Collected  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  War — compiled  by  Albert  E.  Mc- 

Kinley.    McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Fish — American  Diplomacy.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Forman — The  American  Democracy.    The  Century  Co. 
Zueblin — American  Municipal  Progress.  Macmillan. 
Foster — American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient. 
Paxson — Recent  History  of  the  United  States. 

GRADE  ELEVEN— SECOND  SEMESTER 

In  the  second  semester  of  the  fourth  or  last  year  of  high  school,  there 
should  be  a  course  in  the  problems  of  American  democracy.  In  order  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  modern  life  we  must  systematically  study  them.  These 
problems  are  civic,  social  and  economic.  Therefore  the  social  study  of  this 
last  year  of  high  school  should  include  principles  of  civics,  sociology  and 
economics.  New  books  treating  these  phases  of  American  life  are  coming 
out  constantly.  No  class  should  be  bound  to  one  text.  In  this  course  the 
great  factor  is  the  teacher,  who  should  be  a  person  of  great  mental  poise, 
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clear  perception  and  fair-mindedness.  The  matter  of  a  text-book  might  be 
left  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 
The  following  texts  are  suggested: 


Civics 


Zueblin — American  Municipal  Progress.  Macmillan.  (Limited  in  scope 
of  subjects  treated,  but  good.    Very  interesting  reading.) 

Foreman — The  American  Democracy.  The  Century  Co.  (Good  book  for 
use  where  a  single  text-book  in  civics  is  desired;  a  little  mature.) 

Magruder — American  Government  in  1921.  (Treatment  in  outline;  very 
little  elaboration  or  discussion.) 

Boynton — School  Civics.  Ginn  &  Co.  (Description  of  American  Govern- 
ment, its  development,  forms,  functions.  Gives  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, also  international  law,  and  a  comparative  treatment  of  govern- 
ment in  other  countries.) 

Dansing  and  Jones — Government,  Its  Origin,  Growth  and  Form  in  the 
United  States.  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.  (Brief  and  very  limited  in  scope, 
could  not  well  be  used  alone.) 

Brycc — The  American  Commonwealth. 

Hughes — Economic  Civics. 

Woodburn  and  Moran — The  Citizen  and  the  Republic.  Longman's. 
(Good  for  references  on  certain  subjects.    Best  for  immature  students.) 


Sociology 

Chapin — Social  Economy.    The  Century  Co.    (An  introduction  to  the 

study  of  industrial  and  social  history.) 
Steivart — Social  Problems.    Allyn  &  Bacon.    (A  book  of  outlines  and 

references.) 


Economics 

Bullock — Elements  of  Economics.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 

Tufts — The  Real  Business  of  Living.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  (Good;  inter- 
esting and  readable  discussion  of  principles  of  Economics.) 

Adams — Description  of  Industry.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  (Gives  the  forces 
that  control  the  business  world.) 

Bureh  and  N earing — Elements  of  Economics.  Macmillan. 

Hughes — Economic  Civics.  Allyn  &  Bacon.  (Rather  easy  for  twelfth 
grade,  but  good  if  pupils  have  had  little  training  in  civics  and 
economics.) 


Topics  which  might  be  studied  in  this  course  are: 

1.  The  slums. 

2.  The  sweating  system. 

3.  Tenements. 

4.  Individual  and  social  degeneracy. 

5.  Poverty. 

6.  The  unemployed  and  homeless  poor. 

7.  Dependent  children. 

8.  Immigration. 

9.  The  tramp  problem. 

10.  Criminal  classes. 

11.  Prison  reform. 

12.  Institutions  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

13.  The  liquor  problem. 

14.  The  factory  system. 

15.  Labor  unions. 

16.  The  organization  of  capital. 

17.  Social  settlements. 

18.  Private  and  public  charities. 
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19.  Religious  organizations. 

20.  The  juvenile  court. 

21.  Industrial  education. 

22.  Private  and  public  education. 

23.  Political  parties. 

24.  Philanthropy. 

25.  The  church. 

26.  Banking  and  its  services. 


We  strongly  recommend  here  that  the  class  use  Banking  and  Business  • 
Ethics,  by  Borden  and  Hooper,  published  by  Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

In  teaching  these  subjects  we  should  point  out  the  opportunities  for  service 
in  every  occupation,  calling  or  profession.  We  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
teach  the  personal  and  civic  ideals  of  the  Bible  by  instructing  the  pupils  in 
the  art  of  good  living  today.  Use  the  lives  of  worthy  men  and  women  in 
connection  with  this  instruction.  The  tendency,  however,  toward  hero- 
worship  of  living  national  and  local  heroes  should  be  avoided.  Men  and 
women  should  be  given  the  credit  for  their  good  deeds,  but  they  should  not 
be  set  upon  a  pedestal  for  veneration.  The  emphasis  should  be  always  upon 
the  service  rendered  and  the  opportunities  for  service. 


LATIN 


I.     THE  COURSE  IN  GENERAL 

The  high  school  Latin  course,  as  commonly  adopted,  consists  of  the  study 
of  Beginners'  Latin,  followed  by  the  reading  of  Caesar  in  the  second  year, 
Cicero  in  the  third  and  Virgil  in  the  fourth,  and  an  indeterminate  amount  of 
composition  and  syntax  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years.  The  Virgil 
assignment  consists  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  The  Cicero  assign- 
ment includes  the  four  Catiline  orations,  to  which  two  other  orations  are 
usually  added.  The  Caesar  assignment  is  supposed  to  be  four  books  of  the 
Gaelic  War.  But  as  the  Beginners'  Latin  usually  has  to  be  carried  over  into 
the  second  year,  there  are  large  numbers  of  high  schools  which  cannot 
accomplish  more  than  three  books  of  Caesar  in  that  year.  In  such  circum- 
stances, either  the  Caesar  assignment  is  carried  over  into  the  third  year  (thus 
necessitating  the  shortening  of  the  Cicero  assignment),  or  else  the  Caesar 
assignment  is  shortened  to  about  three  books,  and  this  shortened  assignment 
is  completed  in  the  second  year,  thus  allowing  six  orations  of  Cicero  to  be 
read  in  the  third  year.  The  second  plan  is  better  for  two  reasons:  With 
the  majority  of  high  school  students  Cicero  is  more  popular  than  Caesar; 
and  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  letting  the  authors  run  with  the  years. 

The  amount  and  selection  of  the  work  in  composition  and  syntax  (in 
regard  to  which  there  is  wide  variety  in  practice)  should  be  determined  by 
carefully  considering  their  true  objectives.  Many  schools  allow  one  period 
per  week  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  to  composition.  This,  in  practice, 
amounts  to  between  sixty  and  seventy  periods  in  the  whole  course.  A 
better  arrangement  is  twenty-four  periods  per  annum  in  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  years,  thus  avoiding  the  gap  between  the  first  and  third  years  and 
allowing  the  composition  drill  to  accompany  the  reading  in  the  second  year. 
Syntax  should  be  treated  not  as  a  separate  subject,  but  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  daily  work  in  reading  or  composition. 

M^ny  private  and  some  public  schools  allow  five  years  for  the  Latin  course. 
That  simplifies  many  problems.  But  the  whole  course  (with  a  slight  reduc- 
tion of  the  Caesar  assignment)  can  be  accomplished  in  four  years,  provided 
there  is  a  wise  distribution  of  effort.  This  must  be  based  on  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  main  objectives. 

II.     THE  OBJECTIVES 

The  main  objectives  of  the  high  school  Latin  course  must  be  found  by 
considering  the  nature  of  the  language  and  literature  to  be  studied,  and  their 
points  of  contact  with  our  own  life. 

A.  Latin  is  a  very  large  and  rapidly  growing  factor  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Our  language  has  long  been  undergoing  enrichment  by  borrowings 
from  the  Latin  dictionary,  and  this  enrichment  is  still  in  progress.  The  most 
immediately  practical  objective  of  the  high  school  Latin  course  is  the  use  of 
Latin  as  a  means  of  building  up  an  extensive  English  vocabulary  and  obtain- 
ing greater  accuracy  in  English  spelling.  This  objective  often  fails  to 
receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Early  in  the  course  the  student  has 
in  his  possession  a  Latin  vocabulary  which  (if  he  had  been  taught  how  to 
use  it  to  advantage)  would  enable  him  to  understand  at  a  glance  many 
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English  words  for  the  meaning  of  which  the  non-Latin  student  has  to  consult 
an  English  dictionary.  To  allow  a  potential  asset  of  so  great  value  to  go 
unused  is  an  intolerable  waste.  But  this  application  of  Latin  does  not  come 
automatically.  It  requires  conscious  practice  on  the  part  of  the  student  and 
purposeful  direction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

B.  Owing  to  fundamental  idiomatic  differences  between  Latin  and  English, 
translation  from  one  language  to  the  other  is  in  many  cases  a  translation  of 
ideas  rather  than  of  words.  The  second  great  objective  of  the  high  school 
Latin  course  is  the  development  in  the  student  of  the  persistent  habit  of 
digging  beneath  the  words  to  the  ideas  which  underlie  them.  This  is  mental 
discipline  of  the  highest  type,  and  nowhere  in  the  whole  school  course  can  it 
be  better  obtained  than  in  the  study  of  Latin.  But  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
first  objective)  this  benefit  does  not  come  automatically.  The  extent  to 
which  it  will  actually  be  obtained  depends  upon  purposeful  direction  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

C.  A  third  great  objective  is  the  reading  and  enjoyment  of  the  literature. 
This  affords  valuable  development  in  appreciation — a  matter  in  which  our 
high  schools  are  criticized  as  being  deficient.  The  authors  studied  in  the 
high  school  Latin  course  are  the  three  greatest  men  of  the  greatest  period  of 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  history  of  the  world.  All  three  are  masters 
of  style,  and  the  two  who  are  most  extensively  read  in  the  high  school  have 
many  points  of  contact  with  our  own  circle  of  ideas.  As  enjoyment  of  litera- 
ture depends  upon  facility  in  reading,  practice  in  sight  reading  should  be 
given  regularly  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

D.  Another  great  objective  is  to  connect  the  literature  read  in  the  course 
with  the  thoughts,  ideals  and  problems  of  our  own  day.  The  first  century 
B.  C.  was  an  age  very  much  like  our  own,  a  time  of  change,  of  rapid  move- 
ment, of  shifting  in  ideals,  a  time  of  great  increase  in  wealth  and  of  growing 
luxury.  Then,  as  now,  the  increase  in  wealth  was  accompanied  by  increasing 
unevenness  of  distribution.  Cicero  becomes  far  more  interesting  to  the 
students  when  their  attention  is  called  to  the  many  points  which  suggest 
twentieth-century  conditions.  And,  in  the  senior  year,  when  the  students 
are  especially  susceptible  to  appeals  based  on  idealism,  the  study  of  Virgil 
affords  the  teacher  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  hold  up  the  ideal  of  patriot- 
ism. Aeneas  was,  above  all  else,  a  patriot;  and  the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid 
can  be  made  to  be  of  greater  civic  value  than  many  text-books  on  civics. 
What  we  need  in  our  high  schools  is  inspiration  to  patriotism,  and  that  is 
what  Virgil  gives  us.  The  Latin  department  can  render  a  much-needed 
community  service  by  helping  the  seniors  to  catch  the  vision. 

III.     THE  VOCABULARY  PROBLEM 

Precious  time  may  be  saved  by  systematic  treatment  of  the  vocabulary 
problem.  Valuable  information  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  from  Lodge's 
"The  Vocabulary  of  High  School  Latin"  (published  by  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York),  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  Latin  teacher. 

The  total  number  of  word-occurrences  in  the  maximum  amount  of  Caesar, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  read  in  the  high  school  Latin  course  is  something  over  70,000, 
divided  among  4,650  words.  But  nearly  60  per  cent  of  these  words  are  of 
rare  occurrence;  and  94  per  cent  of  the  word-occurrences  are  divided  among 
2,000  words  which  are  the  essential  words  of  the  Latin  language.    A  student 
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who  has  at  his  command  these  2,000  words  has  the  vocabulary  of  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  any  ordinary  Latin  with  which  he  is  likely  to  come  in  contact. 
It  is  entirely  practical  to  insist  that  the  students  shall  not  only  learn  these 
2,000  words,  but  shall  learn  them  so  thoroughly  as  to  remember  them  perma- 
nently. The  time  now  spent  in  haphazard  and  largely  fruitless  vocabulary 
work  is  more  than  enough  to  insure  the  permanent  mastery  of  500  words  per 
annum  for  four  years.  Daily,  such  of  these  words  as  occur  in  the  next  day's 
lesson  should  be  assigned,  and  the  class  should  be  held  to  the  strictest 
accountability  for  them.  Every  examination  should  include  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  vocabulary  work.  When  the  students  realize  that  there  is  a 
perfectly  definite  and  perfectly  attainable  goal,  most  of  them  are  apt  to  make 
good. 

IV.     THE  COURSE  IN  DETAIL 

A.  The  First  Year 

Pronunciation.  The  rules  for  pronouncing  Latin  are  easy  to  remember  and 
easy  to  apply.  Correct  pronunciation  adds  to  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
the  work;  also,  in  the  fourth  year,  it  will  do  away  with  the  difficulty  of 
"scansion,"  and  will  aid  in  appreciating  the  beauty  of  the  poetry.  The  rules, 
as  given  in  the  Beginners'  Book,  are  in  general  adequate,  if  observed.  Teach- 
ers too  often  fail  to  observe  them.  Experience  shows  that  attention  needs 
to  be  called  to  the  following  points: 

A  long  vowel  requires  longer  time  in  pronouncing  than  a  short  vowel. 

In  the  case  of  two  consecutive  consonants,  the  pronunciation  of  the  former 
should  be  completed  before  the  latter  is  begun. 

The  accent  should  be  placed  where  it  belongs,  which  ordinarily  is  not  on 
the  last  syllable. 

Final  short  a  is  too  often  mispronounced  as  an  accented  long  a. 

Inflections.  The  first  year  is  the  time  to  master  the  inflections.  This  work 
should  be  done  thoroughly.  The  reason  given  for  lack  of  thoroughness  is 
lack  of  time,  but  the  time  needed  might  be  taken  from  the  time  saved  in 
systematizing  the  vocabulary  work. 

Vocalulary.  Lodge's  list,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  gives  2,000 
essential  words,  of  which  500  each  are  assigned  to  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
while  1,000  are  to  be  learned  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  It  remains  to 
divide  these  1,000  words  between  the  first  and  second  years.  The  division 
will  depend  upon  the  First-Year  book  used.  Teachers  can  easily  make  the 
division  for  themselves  by  selecting,  from  the  1,000  words  in  black-faced 
type  in  the  Lodge  list,  500  which  occur  in  the  vocabularies  in  the  First-Year 
book.  The  remainder  of  the  black-faced  words  will  constitute  the  vocabu- 
lary for  the  second  year. 

The  list,  once  adopted,  should  be  used  from  the  start.  The  student  should 
be  required  to  memorize  it  permanently,  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
this  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  passing.  They  should  be  systematically 
trained  to  associate  the  Latin  words  with  English  derivatives.  This  vitally 
important  part  of  vocabulary  work  ought  not  to  be  left  to  come  automatically 
(in  which  event  it  would  not  come  at  all),  but  should  receive  careful  and 
constant  attention. 

Grammatical  Construction.  It  is  important  that  the  student  develop 
initiative  in  trying  to  feel  the  Latin  thought-processes.  The  teacher  can  help 
by  suggesting  English  near-equivalents.    (For  instance,  though  we  have  no 
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gerundive,  we  have  a  near-equivalent  in  the  adjective  in  -ble.  Also,  the 
dative  of  the  possessor  may  be  illustrated  by  the  familiar  hymn,  "To  Him 
That  Overcometh,  a  Crown  of  Life  Shall  Be.")  The  student's  tendency  is  to 
think  that  unfamiliar  idioms  in  a  foreign  language  are  unnatural  and  that 
this  unnaturalness  is  a  sign  of  inferiority.  That  tendency  can  best  be  offset 
by  pointing  out  a  parallel  or  near-parallel  in  English. 

B.  The  Second  Year 

Ordinarily  the  first  month  or  two  of  the  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  com- 
pleting the  work  on  the  First-Year  book.  During  this  period  there  should  be 
a  thorough  review  of  inflections.  If  possible,  the  reading  of  Caesar  should 
begin  by  the  end  of  the  second  month. 

The  vocabulary  for  the  year  consists  of  500  words  to  be  memorized  as  a 
perpetual  possession.  With  the  reading  lesson  for  each  day  there  should  be 
assigned  such  new  words  out  of  these  500  as  occur  in  that  lesson.  The  lessons 
should  be  very  short  at  the  start,  and  the  exact  force  of  every  word  should  be 
mastered.  Literal  translation  should  be  insisted  on.  If  the  student  can  also 
give  an  idiomatic  translation,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  literal  meaning  is  understood.  There  is  enough  mental 
slovenliness  in  the  world  without  using  the  school  to  encourage  that  evil 
habit.  The  goal  for  the  year  should  be  three  books  of  Caesar.  If  more  can 
be  read,  well  and  good,  but  a  class  that  has  mastered  three  books  is  ready  for 
Cicero. 

In  connection  with  vocabulary,  there  should  be  systematic  study  of  word 
formation;  this  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  building  up  an  English  as 
well  as  a  Latin  vocabulary.  Jenks'  "Manual  of  Latin  Word  Formation  for 
Secondary  Schools"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  is  an  excellent  book,  and  inexpensive. 
It  is  intended  for  use  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years. 

Syntax  should  be  studied  as  it  is  needed,  that  is,  as  the  various  case  and 
mood  constructions  present  themselves  in  the  actual  reading  of  Caesar.  In 
this  way  all  that  is  needed  can  be  learned  without  loss  of  time,  because  the 
small  amount  of  time  required  pays  for  itself  by  helping  the  translation.  The 
syntactical  questions  in  an  examination  should  be  based  on  the  translation 
passages  in  that  examination.  If  the  students  know  that  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  explain  constructions  as  well  as  to  translate  the  passages,  they  will 
be  less  likely  to  depend  on  memorizing  translations  which  they  get  from  too 
copious  notes  or  from  even  less  legitimate  sources.  Examinations  should 
also  include  work  in  vocabulary  and  word  formation. 

The  composition  in  the  second  year  is  little  more  than  a  continuation  of 
the  English-Latin  sentences  of  the  First-Year  book. 

C.  The  Third  Year 

The  essential  vocabulary  for  the  year  is  the  same  size  as  before,  500  words, 
to  be  memorized  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  as  they  come  in  the  actual  reading. 
The  study  of  word  formation  should  be  continued.  The  composition  and 
syntax  may  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  amount 
of  reading  is  considerably  greater.  But  the  style  is  more  vivid  and  the 
subject-matter  more  interesting;  and  these  facts,  together  with  the  students' 
increased  efficiency,  render  the  year's  assignment  easily  practicable.  Two 
new  features  present  themselves: 
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1.  We  are  dealing  with  social  and  political  movements  which  have  numer- 
ous contacts  with  twentieth-century  conditions.  "Cicero  is  so  modern,"  was 
the  comment  recently  made  by  a  North  Carolina  tenth-grader.  The  teacher 
who  keeps  his  mind  open  to  these  contacts  can  add  vitality  and  interest  to 
the  work,  and  also  give  valuable  help  to  such  students  as  are  willing  to  think 
seriously  on  present-day  problems. 

2.  The  class  is  now  ready  for  sight  reading.  One  of  our  objectives  is  the 
reading  and  enjoyment  of  the  literature.  Reading  is  not  deciphering.  We 
decipher  a  difficult  inscription;  we  read  a  book.  We  are  not  really  reading 
until  we  reach  the  point  where,  as  soon  as  the  eye  has  finished  its  perusal  of 
a  sentence,  the  mind  absorbs  the  meaning.  This  is  quite  different  from  the 
wild  dodging  around  in  search  of  a  subject  here,  a  predicate  there,  and  an 
object  elsewhere,  a  process  which,  as  often  as  not,  results  in  hitching  a 
subject  in  a  principal  clause  to  a  predicate  in  a  relative  clause.  Sight  reading 
is  simply  reading  Latin  as  we  read  English;  and,  given  the  vocabulary,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  a  moderate  amount  of  well-directed  practice. 
The  method  is  to  take  the  Latin  words  as  they  come,  subconsciously  register- 
ing the  various  possibilities  of  each,  so  that  when  the  end  of  the  sentence  is 
reached  the  thought  is  instantly  grasped.  The  students  cannot  be  expected 
to  learn  this  of  their  own  accord,  nor  will  a  text-book  serve  the  purpose.  They 
must  be  taught  by  a  teacher.  As  many  periods  as  can  be  spared  should  be 
devoted  to  this  work,  in  any  event  not  less  than  twenty  in  the  year.  Time 
may  be  saved  by  using  as  material  easy  passages  from  Cicero  a  few  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  current  lesson.  The  needed  vocabulary  should  be  given  in 
advance. 

T>.  The  Fourth  Year 

The  fourth  year  presents  some  problems  in  practical  detail  and  also  a 
tremendous  challenge  to  the  teacher.  The  more  important  of  the  technical 
details  relate  to  vocabulary  and  meter. 

The  total  vocabulary  in  the  fourth  year  is  50  per  cent  larger  than  in  the 
third,  and  half  the  words  are  new.  But  the  essential  new  vocabulary  is  the 
same  as  before,  500  words,  to  be  mastered  in  the  same  way  as  before.  Of  the 
remaining  words  (the  unessential  vocabulary),  many  can  be  figured  out  by 
the  student  as  he  needs  them  (e.  g.,  "substitit"  in  II,  243,  can  be  guessed  from 
"stetit,"  which  the  student  already  knows,  and  from  the  context).  Those 
which  cannot  be  so  determined  must  be  treated  as  unessential.  The  student 
will  learn  them  as  they  come  in  the  lesson,  but  may  be  expected  to  forget 
many  of  them.  It  seems  perfectly  legitimate,  in  term  and  annual  examina- 
tions, to  supply  the  class  with  the  meanings  of  such  nonderivable,  unessential 
words  as  occur  in  the  passages  given.  In  any  event,  these  words  will  be  of 
rare  occurrence. 

Meter  may  be  handled  in  two  ways.  The  hexameter  is  so  simple  that,  by 
means  of  a  few  rules,  the  student  can  mechanically  figure  out  the  scansion. 
This  method  is  easy  but  uninspiring.  But,  if  he  has  for  the  previous  three 
years  been  pronouncing  Latin  with  any  accuracy,  he  can  soon  learn  not 
merely  to  scan  the  verses  but  to  read  them  metrically  as  he  should  read 
English  verse.    This  is  by  far  the  better  way. 

But — quite  apart  from  details  of  meter — the  Aeneid  is  poetry — great  emo- 
tion greatly  expressed.  The  tremendous  challenge  to  the  teacher  is  to  make 
the  students  feel  the  poetry.  The  high  school  students'  recognition  of  poetry, 
even  in  their  native  language,  is  flickering  at  best;  their  appreciation  is 
undeveloped.    And  it  is  the  teacher's  task  to  help  these  impressionable, 
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immature  students  to  realize  and  enjoy  Virgil's  greatness — his  unfaltering 
style,  his  unfailing  choice  of  the  right  word,  his  loftiness  of  thought  and 
expression,  his  sympathy,  his  love  of  nature  and  of  chilhood,  and  above  all, 
his  passionate  patriotism.  It  is  a  task  which  demands  all  that  the  teacher 
has;  but  those  who  have  not  some,  at  least,  of  the  qualities  of  a  poet,  have 
no  call  to  teach  children. 

The  patriotic  fervor,  which  is  quivering  and  pulsating  through  the  whole 
Aeneid,  reaches  its  high-water  mark  in  the  second  book.  A  plan  adopted  in 
one  high  school  is,  as  soon  as  that  book  is  completed,  to  read  it  through 
a  second  time.  Eight  periods  are  enough.  The  students,  with  vocabulary 
and  construction  fresh  in  their  minds,  can  read  quickly,  devoting  attention 
mainly  to  the  thought  and  expression.  It  is  a  worth-while  training  in 
appreciation  and  citizenship. 

Before  the  year  is  over,  each  member  of  the  class  should  be  required  to 
write  an  essay  on  some  phase  of  literary  criticism  or  interpretation  of  the 
poem.  Numerous  subjects  suggest  themselves:  A  character-study  of  Aeneas, 
or  of  Dido;  the  purpose  of  the  poem  as  a  whole;  the  idea  of  Fate  in  the 
poem;  the  character  of  Virgil  as  revealed  by  the  poem;  the  qualities  in 
Virgil  which  caused  him  to  be  almost  canonized  by  the  Christian  Church 
centuries  later.  The  teacher  should  supply  an  outline,  with  detailed  refer- 
ences to  passages  in  the  poem  bearing  on  the  subject  selected.  This  can  be 
made  to  afford  valuable  training  in  thought  and  discrimination,  (e.  g.,  if  the 
subject  is  the  character  of  Aeneas,  let  the  student  consider  whether  in  I,  92, 
we  have  an  indication  of  weakness  or  merely  the  natural  reaction  of  the 
emotional  Latin  temperament.  In  answering  that  question,  such  passages  as 
I,  208,  209,  should  be  considered).  Similar  training  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
given  in  the  English  and  French  departments,  but  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
having  too  much  of  it. 

To  the  very  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  first  great  objective  of  the  course, 
viz.,  English  through  Latin,  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  Vocabulary 
and  word  formation  must  be  stressed,  with  the  ever-conscious  purpose  of 
improving  the  students'  English  vocabulary.  The  improvement  sought  should 
be  along  the  two  lines  of  enlargement  and  increased  accuracy. 

The  following  are  the  State-adopted  text-books: 
Beginners'  Latin  Books  (First-Year  Latin): 

Collar-Daniell- Jenkins — First-Year  Latin. 

D'Ooge — Latin  for  Beginners. 

Gunnison  and  Harley — Latin  for  the  First  Year. 

Place— Beginning  Latin. 

Scott — Elementary  Latin. 

Smith — Latin  Lessons. 

Composition  : 

Allen  and  Phillips — Latin  Composition. 

Barss — Writing  Latin,  Revised  Edition,  Book  I. 

Barss — Writing  Latin,  Second  Year,  Book  II. 

Bennett — New  Latin  Composition. 

BanielVBrown — New  Latin  Composition  Complete. 

D'Ooge — Latin  Composition  for  Secondary  Schools,  Complete. 

Grammar  : 

Allen  and  Greenough — New  Latin  Grammar. 
Bennett — New  Latin  Grammar. 

Gilder  sleeve-Lodge — Latin  Grammar,  School  Edition. 

Classics: 

Any  standard  edition. 
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FRENCH 
Aims 

The  aims  of  an  elementary  course  in  French  should  differ  from  those  of  an 
advanced  course.  The  elementary  course  must  be  such  as  to  make  the  work 
valuable  to  those  who  discontinue  it  at  the  end  of  that  period  and  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  future  work  to  those  who  continue  it.  Aside  from  the  general 
aims  of  all  teaching  worthy  of  the  name,  such  as  habits  of  concentration, 
accurate  observation,  et  cetera,  the  following  immediate  aims  should  be  kept 
in  mind  throughout  the  course. 

1.  To  master  the  fundamentals  of  the  grammar,  syntax  and  vocabulary  of 
the  foreign  language  for  hearing  and  understanding,  reading,  speaking  and 
writing  it  in  its  simpler  forms. 

2.  This  study  should  give  a  certain  amount  of  linguistic  training  and 
should  make  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  structure  and  use  of  the 
mother  tongue. 

3.  To  create  a  desire  to  learn  of  the  people  whose  language  is  studied,  of 
their  history,  life  and  customs,  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  for  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  literature. 

Suggestions  for  Procedure 

1.  In  teaching  a  foreign  language  appeal  should  be  made  to  as  many  senses 
as  possible — to  the  ear  by  constantly  hearing  the  language  spoken,  to  the 
tongue  by  speaking  it,  and  to  the  eye  through  the  printed  page  and  individual 
written  work.  The  use  of  pictures,  maps,  papers,  posters,  charts,  songs,  post- 
cards, letters,  coins,  and  objects  from  the  foreign  country,  is  of  great  value 
(Pictures  may  be  obtained  from  the  Perry  Picture  Co.  and  Cosmos  Picture 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.). 

2.  Pronunciation  should  be  emphasized  from  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
The  chief  means  of  acquiring  a  good  pronunciation  is  the  careful  imitation 
of  a  good  model.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  make  a  distinction  between 
"sounds"  and  "symbols  for  sounds."  They  should  always  proceed  from  the 
sound  to  the  symbol,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  question  should  be  how  certain 
sounds  are  represented  in  the  foreign  language  and  not  how  certain  letters  in 
that  language  are  pronounced.  Later  the  use  of  phonetic  transcription  will 
be  of  great  value. 

3.  French  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible  in  the  classroom,  but  a  teacher 
should  not  hesitate  to  give  an  explanation  of  any  difficult  point  in  English 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.  Athough  the  ability  to  speak  or  write  this  lan- 
guage may  not  have  so  much  practical  value  in  this  country  as  in  France, 
and  even  though  the  high  school  course  is  generally  too  short  to  acquire 
great  skill  in  this  phase  of  the  work,  yet  a  limited  proficiency  will  have  great 
value  for  some  pupils.  Furthermore,  constant  practice  in  speaking  and 
writing  it  will  contribute  materially  toward  a  better  reading  power  and  a 
quicker  acquisition  of  the  language  for  all  pupils.  This  proves  also  a  power- 
ful stimulus  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  language. 

Classroom  directions  may  be  introduced  gradually  until  French  becomes 
the  medium  of  instruction.    A  great  deal  of  conversation  based  upon  the 
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reading  matter  is  practicable.  Pupils  should  know  how  to  frame  questions 
as  well  as  to  answer  them.  Short  selections  may  be  memorized  and  as  soon 
as  possible  oral  resume  should  be  given. 

4.  Especial  attention  must  be  given  to  grammar  for  the  first  two  years. 
This  work  can  be  done  largely  without  recourse  to  the  mother  tongue  by 
arranging  special  exercises  designed  to  drill  upon  points  of  grammar.  The 
committing  to  memory  of  paradigms  of  declensions  and  conjugations  is  a 
minor  but  necessary  part  of  the  grammar  work  of  the  elementary  course. 
Whenever  possible,  grammar  should  be  taught  inductively,  that  is,  examples 
should  come  before  rules.  It  must  be  remembered  that  grammar  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 

5.  The  purpose  of  oral  work  is  to  develop  readiness  and  fluency,  while 
written  work  makes  for  accuracy  and  clearness.  Composition  and  dictation 
are  both  important  phases  of  the  work.  Composition  may  be  based  upon  the 
text  read.  It  may  take  the  form  of  answers  in  French  to  simple  questions,  of 
resumes  on  the  French  reader.  Descriptions  may  be  given  of  the  pupils'  sur- 
roundings (classrooms,  home,  etc.).  Letter  writing  to  French  boys  and  girls 
is  good  practice  from  the  second  year  on.  (Names  are  furnished  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  French-American  Educational  Correspondence,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

6.  To  read  intelligently  means  to  obtain  from  the  printed  page  the  meaning 
of  the  writer.  This  should  be  distinguished  from  translation,  which  is  only 
one  of  the  means  of  testing  an  intelligent  reading  knowledge.  The  pupil 
should  be  gradually  trained  to  understand  the  language  without  translating 
it,  and  there  should  be  as  little  actual  translation  as  possible.  The  reading 
of  the  elementary  course  should  be  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  A  pupil's 
comprehension  of  the  text  read  may  be  tested  by  questions  or  by  simple 
reproductions. 

In  the  first  year  Grammar  should  be  covered  down  to  the  subjunctive 
mood.    The  following  facts  of  grammar  should  be  emphasized: 

1.  Drill  on  simple  phonetics  and  accurate  pronunciation. 

2.  Forms  and  uses  of  the  definite  article. 

3.  Number  and  gender  of  nouns  and  adjectives. 

4.  Position  and  comparison  of  nouns  and  adjectives. 

5.  Forms  and  uses  of  the  pronouns. 

6.  Conjugation  of  regular  and  some  irregular  verbs. 

7.  Numerals. 

8.  Simple  principles  of  French  syntax. 

9.  Oral  practice. 

10.  Memory  work. 

11.  Dictation. 

12.  Easy  written  composition. 

13.  Practice  in  reading  of  easy  French. 

14.  Drill  on  vocabulary. 

Grammars  (Reading  Method)  : 

Aldrich-Foster — Elementary  French. 

Ghardenal — The  New  Chardenal;  A  Complete  French  Course. 

Fraser-Sqwair — Shorter  French  Course. 

Meras — Le  Premier  Livre. 

Meras — Le  Second  Livre. 

Moore  and  Allin — The  Elements  of  French. 

Grammars  (Direct  Method): 

Ballard — Beginners'  French. 
Dubrule — Le  Francais  Pour  Tous. 
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French  Texts  (Direct  Method) : 

Ballard — Short  Stories  for  Oral  French. 
Brooks — Sand's  "La  Mare  au  Diable." 
Geddes — Theuriet's  L'Abbe  Daniel. 
Harvitt — Contes  Divers. 

French  Readers  (First  Half  of  First  Year) : 

Bruce — Lectures  Faciles. 
Lavisse — Histoire  de  France. 
Lazare — Lectures  Faciles. 
Scherer — Beginners'  French  Reader. 
Snow  and  Lehon — Easy  French. 

French  Readers  (Second  Half  of  First  Year) : 

Bicrman  and  Frank — Conversational  French  Reader. 
Meras  and  Roth — Petits  Contes  de  France. 
A.  de  Monvert — La  Belle  France. 
Talbot — Le  Francais  et  Sa  Patrie. 

The  second  year's  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  year,  and 
includes  the  following: 

1.  Constant  drills  on  pronunciation. 

2.  Memory  work. 

3.  Dictation. 

4.  Oral  composition. 

5.  Practical  vocabulary. 

6.  Irregular  verbs. 

7.  The  essentials  of  French  syntax. 

8.  Written  composition. 

9.  Reading  from  250  to  300  pages. 

In  this  course  mechanical  composition  should  not  be  over-emphasized. 
Pupils  should  take  an  easy  text  and  from  it  write  parts  of  the  story  in  their 
own  words.  Most  books  have  the  sentences  written  in  English  which  the 
pupils  automatically  turn  into  French.  They  have  much  more  interest  if 
they  make  up  the  composition  themselves. 

Verb  drills  are  easier  if  verb  blanks  are  used. 

French  Readers  (Second  Year): 

Aldrich  and  Foster — A  French  Reader. 
Osgood — La  France  Heroique. 

Composition: 

Baillot  and  Twight-Brugnot — French  Prose  Composition. 
Bruce — Exercises  in  French  Composition. 
Francois — Introductory  French  Prose  Composition. 
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GERMAN 

FIRST  YEAR 

Aim  of  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  he  able  to 
read  at  sight,  and  to  translate  a  passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative 
prose,  to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language 
of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  translation,  and  to  answer 
questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below. 

The  Work  to  Be  Done 
During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of 

the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  every-day 
life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong 
verbs;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  sim- 
pler uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax 
and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms 

and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the 
reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader, 

with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations 
upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving 
the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences  pre- 
viously read.  During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should 
be  committed  to  memory. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are: 
Grammars  (Grammar-Reading  Method)  : 

Bacon — New  German  Grammar  (Allyn). 

Collar — First-Year  German  (Ginn). 

Harris — German  Lessons  (Heath). 

Wesselhoeft — Elementary  German  Grammar  (Heath). 

Grammar  (Direct  Method): 

Betz  and  Price — A  First  German  Book  (American). 

Readers  (First-Year): 

Bienvirth  and  Herrick — Ahrenlese  (Heath). 

Foster — Geschichten  und  Marchen  (Heath). 

Gronow — FurKleine  Leute  (Ginn). 

Guerber — Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  I  (Heath). 

Guerber — Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  II  (Heath). 

SECOND  YEAR 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy 

stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of 

easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read,  and  also  in  the  off-hand  repro- 
duction, sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance 
of  short  and  easy  selected  passages. 
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3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the 
ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  his  or  her  knowledge  with 
facility  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and  secondly,  to  state  his  or 
her  knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

The  following  texts,  though  not  adopted  for  use  in  this  State,  will  be  found 
suitable  for  the  work  of  the  second  year: 

Gerstacker's  Germelshausen. 

Eichendorff's  Aus  dem  Leben  ei'nes  Taugenichts. 

Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut. 

Jensen'd  Die  braune  Erica. 

Seidel's  Lebrecht  Hiihnchen. 

Fulla's  Unter  vier  Augen. 

Benedix's  Lustspiele  (any  one). 

SPANISH  I 

The  practical  value  of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  is 
generally  admitted.  Today  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  South- 
west, there  is  a  great  demand  for  Spanish.  In  many  border  towns  in  Texas 
it  is  impossible  to  hold  a  position  without  the  ability  to  speak  Spanish; 
opportunities  are  open  in  large  business  concerns  to  young  men  and  women 
who  can  carry  on  correspondence  in  Spanish.  For  these  reasons  considerable 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  oral  and  written  Spanish,  but  the  pupils  must 
have  also  a  thorough  knowledge  of  forms  of  syntax  in  order  to  use  correct 
Spanish. 

Grammar  should  be  covered  down  to  the  subjunctive  mood. 

1.  Drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  Training  to  read  aloud. 

3.  Oral  practice. 

4.  Memory  work. 

5.  Dictation. 

6.  Practical  vocabulary. 

7.  Easy  written  composition  based  on  classroom  work  and  on  texts  read 

in  Spanish. 

8.  The  inflection  of  regular  and  some  irregular  verbs. 

9.  The  articles. 

10.  The  gender  and  number  of  nouns  and  adjectives. 

11.  Simple  uses  of  pronouns. 

12.  Numerals. 

13.  Important  uses  of  Ser  and  Estar. 

14.  Position  and  agreement  of  adjectives. 

15.  The  imperative. 

16.  Word  order. 

17.  Reading. 

Grammabs: 

Coester — Spanish  Grammar. 

Crawford — First  Book  in  Spanish. 

Dorado — Primeras  Lecciones  de  Espanol. 

Espinosa  and  Allen — Elementary  Spanish  Grammar. 

Hills  and  Ford — First  Spanish  Course. 

Grammar  (Direct  Method) : 
Hall — Poco  a  Poco. 

Hanssler  and  Parmenter — Beginners'  Spanish. 
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Readers  (First  Year)  : 

Ballard  and  Stewart — Short  Stories  for  Oral  Spanish. 
Dorado — Primeras  Lectures  en  Espanol. 
Harrison — Elementary  Spanish  Reader. 
Rocssler  and  Remy — First  Spanish  Reader. 
Walsh — Primer  Libro  de  Lectura. 

SPANISH  II 

1.  The  essentials  of  Spanish  syntax,  including  the  use  of  the  passive 

voice  and  the  subjunctive  mood. 

2.  Regular  and  irregular  verbs. 

3.  Oral  composition. 

4.  Dictation. 

5.  Memory  work. 

6.  Written  composition. 

7.  Reading  250  to  300  pages. 

If  it  is  possible  a  room  should  be  fixed  up  as  a  foreign  language  room.  It 
should  contain  pictures,  flags,  maps,  post-cards,  newspapers,  a  phonograph, 
articles  of  clothing  worn  in  foreign  countries,  letters,  games,  etc.  All  of  these, 
though  trivial,  are  of  interest  to  the  child  in  his  study.  Correspondence  with 
a  child  his  own  age,  who  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  is  a  very  effective  method. 
Play  games  that  require  the  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  word;  let  them  memo- 
rize poems,  proverbs,  short  selections,  organize  clubs,  where  only  the  foreign 
language  is  spoken.  At  first  this  has  to  be  simple,  but  they  soon  develop  a 
feeling  for  the  foreign  tongue  and  can  use  more  complicated  forms. 

Composition  (Second  Year)  : 

Fuentes  and  Elias — Manual  de  Correspondencia. 
Umphrey — Spanish  Prose  Composition. 
Waxman — A  Trip  to  South  America. 

Readers  (Second  Year): 

Berge,  Soler  and  Hatheivay — Elementary  Spanish-American  Reader. 

Bransby — A  Spanish  Reader. 

Pittaro — A  Spanish  Reader. 

Wilkins — Elementary  Spanish  Prose  Book. 

Readers  (Second  Year — for  Second  Half  of  Year)  : 
DeVits — Spanish  Reader. 
Dorado — Espana  Pintoresca. 
Harrison — Intermediate  Spanish  Reader. 
McHale — Commercial  Spanish. 
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MATHEMATICS 


AIMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

It  has  been  customary  in  discussing  the  aims  of  mathematical  instruction 
to  distinguish  three  classes  of  aims:  (1)  Practical  or  utilitarian;  (2)  dis- 
ciplinary; (3)  cultural;  and  such  a  classification  is  indeed  a  convenient  one. 
It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  however,  that  the  three  classes  mentioned 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  that  convenience  of  discussion  rather  than 
logical  necessity  often  assigns  a  given  aim  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  classes. 
Indeed,  any  truly  disciplinary  aim  is  practical,  and  in  a  broad  sense  the  same 
is  true  of  cultural  aims. 

Practical  Aims.  By  a  practical  or  utilitarian  aim,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
we  mean  then  the  immediate  or  direct  usefulness  in  life  of  a  fact,  method  or 
process  in  mathematics. 

1.  The  immediate  and  undisputed  utility  of  the  fundamental  processes  of 
arithmetic  in  the  life  of  every  individual  demands  our  first  attention.  The 
first  instruction  in  these  processes,  it  is  true,  falls  outside  the  period  of  in- 
struction which  we  are  considering.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  the  child 
should  be  able  to  carry  out  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  integers 
and  with  common  and  decimal  fractions  accurately,  and  with  a  fair  degree 
of  speed.  This  goal  can  be  reached  in  all  schools — as  it  is  being  reached  in 
many — if  the  work  is  done  under  properly  qualified  teachers  and  if  drill  is 
confined  to  the  simpler  cases  which  alone  are  of  importance  in  the  practical 
life  of  the  great  majority.  Accuracy  and  facility  in  numerical  computation 
are  of  such  vital  importance,  however,  to  every  individual,  that  effective  drill 
in  this  subject  should  be  continued  throughout  the  secondary  school  period, 
not  in  general  as  a  separate  topic,  but  in  connection  with  the  numerical  prob- 
lems arising  in  other  work.  In  this  numerical  work,  besides  accuracy  and 
speed,  the  following  aims  are  of  the  greatest  importance: 

a.  A  progressive  increase  in  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
fundamental  operations,  and  power  to  apply  them  in  new  situations.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  algebra  are  a  potent  influence  in  this  direction. 

b.  Exercise  of  common  sense  and  judgment  in  computing  from  approximate 
data,  familiarity  with  the  effect  of  small  errors  in  measurements,  the  de- 
termination of  the  number  of  figures  to  be  used  in  computing  and  to  be 
retained  in  the  result,  and  the  like. 

c.  The  development  of  self-reliance  in  the  handling  of  numerical  problems, 
through  the  consistent  use  of  checks  on  all  numerical  work. 

2.  Of  almost  equal  importance  to  every  educated  person  is  an  understanding 
of  the  language  of  algebra  and  the  ability  to  use  this  language  intelligently 
and  readily  in  the  expression  of  such  simple  quantitative  relations  as  occur  in 
every-day  life,  and  in  the  normal  reading  of  the  educated  person. 

Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  formulas  and  ability  to  work  out  simple 
problems  by  setting  up  and  solving  the  necessary  equations  must  "nowadays  be 
included  among  the  minimum  requirements  of  any  program  of  universal 
education. 

3.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  to  use  such  elementary 
algebraic  methods  involves  a  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  algebra  and  at 
least  a  certain  minimum  of  drill  in  algebraic  technique,  which,  when  prop- 
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erly  taught,  will  furnish  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  processes  of  arithmetic  already  referred  to.  The  essence  of 
algebra  as  distinguished  from  arithmetic  lies  in  the  fact  that  algebra  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  operations  upon  numbers  in  general,  while  arithmetic 
confines  itself  to  operations  on  particular  numbers. 

4.  The  ability  to  understand  and  interpret  correctly  graphical  representa- 
tions of  various  kinds,  such  as  nowadays  abound  in  popular  discussions  of 
current  scientific,  social,  industrial,  and  political  problems  will  also  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  necessary  aims  in  the  education  of  every  individual. 
This  applies  to  the  representation  of  statistical  data,  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  in  the  consideration  of  our  daily  problems,  as  well  as 
to  the  representation  and  understanding  of  various  sorts  of  dependence  of 
one  variable  quantity  upon  another. 

5.  Finally,  among  the  practical  aims  to  be  served  by  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics should  be  listed  familiarity  with  the  geometric  forms  common  in 
nature,  industry,  and  life;  the  elementary  properties  and  relations  of  these 
forms,  including  their  mensuration;  the  development  of  space-perception;  and 
the  exercise  of  spatial  imagination.  This  involves  acquaintance  with  such 
fundamental  ideas  as  congruence  and  similarity,  and  with  such  fundamental 
facts  as  those  concerning  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  the  Pythagorean 
proposition  and  the  areas  and  volumes  of  the  common  geometric  forms. 

Among  directly  practical  aims  should  also  be  included  the  acquisition  of 
the  ideas  and  concepts  in  terms  of  which  the  quantitative  thinking  of  the 
world  is  done,  and  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  those  concepts.  It 
seems  more  convenient,  however,  to  discuss  this  aim  in  connection  with  the 
disciplinary  aims. 

Disciplinary  Aims — We  would  include  here  those  aims  which  relate  to 
mental  training,  as  distinguished  from  the  acquisition  of  certain  specific 
skills  discussed  in  the  preceding  section.  Such  training  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  more  or  less  general  characteristics  and  the  formation  of 
certain  mental  habits  which,  besides  being  directly  applicable  in  the  setting 
in  which  they  are  developed  or  formed,  are  expected  to  operate  also  in  more 
or  less  closely  related  fields — that  is,  to  "transfer"  to  other  situations. 

The  subject  of  the  transfer  of  training  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
a  very  controversial  one.  Only  recently  has  there  been  any  evidence  of  agree- 
ment among  the  body  of  educational  psychologists.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  psychologists  have 
abandoned  two  extreme  positions  as  to  transfer  of  training.  The  first 
asserted  that  a  pupil  trained  to  reason  well  in  geometry  would  thereby  be 
trained  to  reason  equally  well  in  any  other  subject;  the  second  denied  the 
possibility  of  any  transfer,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  any  general  mental 
training.  That  the  effects  of  training  do  transfer  from  one  field  of  learning 
to  another  is  now.  however,  recognized.  The  amount  of  transfer  in  any 
given  case  depends  upon  a  number  of  conditions.  If  these  conditions  are 
favorable,  there  may  be  considerable  transfer,  but  in  any  case  the  amount  of 
transfer  is  difficult  to  measure.  Training  in  connection  with  certain  atti- 
tudes, ideals,  and  ideas  is  almost  universally  admitted  by  psychologists  to 
have  general  value.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that,  with  proper  restrictions, 
general  mental  discipline  is  a  valid  aim  in  education. 

The  aims  which  we  are  discussing  are  so  important  in  the  restricted 
domain  of  quantitative  and  spatial   (i  e.,  mathematical  or  partly  mathe- 
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matical)  thinking  which  every  educated  individual  is  called  upon  to  perform 
that  we  do  not  need  for  the  sake  of  our  argument  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
the  extent  to  transfer  to  less  mathematical  situations. 

In  formulating  the  disciplinary  aims  of  the  study  of  mathematics  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  mentioned: 

1.  The  acquisition,  in  precise  form,  of  those  ideas  or  concepts  in  terms  of 
which  the  quantitative  thinking  of  the  world  is  done.  Among  these  ideas 
and  concepts  may  be  mentioned  ratio  and  measurement  (lengths,  areas,  vol- 
umes, weights,  velocities,  and  rates  in  general,  etc.),  proportionality  and 
similarity,  positive  and  negative  numbers,  and  the  dependence  of  one  quantity 
upon  another. 

2.  The  development  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  such  ideas  and 
concepts.    This  ability  involves  training  in — 

a.  Analysis  of  a  complex  situation  into  simpler  parts.  This  includes  the 
recognition  of  essential  factors  and  the  rejection  of  the  irrelevant. 

b.  The  recognition  of  logical  relations  between  interdependent  factors  and 
the  understanding  and,  if  possible,  the  expression  of  such  relations  in  precise 
form. 

c.  Generalization;  that  is,  the  discovery,  and  formulation  of  a  general  law 
and  an  understanding  of  its  properties  and  applications. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  mental  habits  and  attitudes  which  will  make  the 
above  training  effective  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Among  such  habitual 
reactions  are  the  following:  A  seeking  for  relations  and  their  precise 
expression;  an  attitude  of  enquiry;  a  desire  to  understand,  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  a  situation;  concentration  and  persistence;  a  love  for  precision, 
accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  clearness,  and  a  distaste  for  vagueness  and 
incompleteness;  a  desire  for  orderly  and  logical  organization  as  an  aid  to 
understanding  and  memory. 

4.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  disciplinary  aims  are  included  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  idea  of  relationship  or  dependence — in  what  the  mathematician 
in  his  technical  vocabulary  refers  to  as  a  "function"  of  one  or  more  variables. 
Training  in  "functional  thinking,"  that  is,  thinking  in  terms  of  relationships, 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  disciplinary  aims  of  the  teaching  of 
mathematics. 

Cultural  Aims — By  cultural  aims  we  mean  those  somewhat  less  tangible 
but  none  the  less  real  and  important  intellectual,  ethical,  esthetic  or  spiritual 
aims  that  are  involved  in  the  development  of  appreciation  and  insight  and 
the  formation  of  ideals  of  perfection.  As  will  be  at  once  apparent,  the  realiza- 
tion of  some  of  these  aims  must  await  the  later  stages  of  instruction,  but 
some  of  them  may  and  should  operate  at  the  very  beginning. 

More  specifically  we  may  mention  the  development  or  acquisition  of — 

1.  Appreciation  of  beauty  in  the  geometrical  forms  of  nature,  art,  and 
industry. 

2.  Ideals  of  perfection  as  to  logical  structure;  precision  of  statement  and  of 
thought;  logical  reasoning  (as  exemplified  in  the  geometric  demonstration); 
discrimination  between  the  true  and  the  false,  etc. 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  power  of  mathematics — of  what  Byron  expressively 
called  "the  power  of  thought,  the  magic  of  the  mind" — and  the  role  that 
mathematics  and  abstract  thinking,  in  general,  has  played  in  the  development 
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of  civilization,  particularly  in  science,  in  industry,  and  in  philosophy.  In 
this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  religious  effect,  in  the  broad 
sense,  which  the  study  of  the  permanence  of  laws  in  mathematics  and  of 
the  infinite  tends  to  establish. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  should  be  to  develop 
those  powers  of  understanding  and  of  analyzing  relations  of  quantity  and  of 
space  which  are  necessary  to  an  insight  into  and  control  over  our  environ- 
ment and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  its  various 
aspects,  and  to  develop  those  habits  of  thought  and  of  action  which  will  make 
these  powers  effective  in  the  life  of  the  individual. — Bulletin  No.  32,  1921,  The 
Reorganization  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE 

First  Year 

First  Semester:  Arithmetic 

It  may  seem  advisable  in  view  of  the  training  of  pupils  entering  the  high 
school  to  devote  the  first  half  of  the  year  to  Arithmetic.  This  work  in  Arith- 
metic should  include  a  review  of  the  four  fundamental  processes  and  also 
further  work  in  Percentage — at  least  to  the  following  extent: 

Equivalent  Commission 

Discount  Interest 

Profit  and  loss  Partial  payments 

Students  should  be  able  to  handle  readily  problems  involving  fractions 
of  one  per  cent.  The  aim  in  this  work  in  Arithmetic  should  be  to  make  the 
pupil  proficient  in  such  Arithmetic  as  will  be  needed  in  his  experience. 


Second  Semester:    Elementary  Algebra 

The  work  in  Algebra  should  include  the  following: 

Formulas  Parenthesis 
Equations  Problems 
Positive  and  negative  numbers  Factors 
The  four  fundamental  operations 

The  work  in  factors  should  include  mainly  the  following  cases: 
Monomials  such  as,  a-4  b3,  a3  b^. 

Monomial  factors  of  polynomials  as,  8x-*  y^  —  6x-(  y2  4-  10x3  y3. 

Polynomials  factored  by  grouping  terms,  as  a-  -j-  am  +  an  +  mn. 

Perfect  squares:  a2  -f  2  ab  +  b~. 

Difference  of  two  squares:  X-  —  Y2. 

Sum  of  two  cubes:  X3  +  Y3. 

Difference  of  two  cubes:  X3  —  Y3. 

Quadratic  trinomial:  AX?  +  BX  +  C. 

The  long  and  tedious  forms  of  factors  should  not  be  given  in  this  year. 
Only  such  forms  of  the  higher  common  factor,  and  lowest  common  multiple 
as  can  easily  be  factored  should  be  undertaken. 
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Second  Year 

If  the  student  has  completed  Algebra  through  fractions  in  the  first  year,  the 
second  year's  work  will  include  the  following: 

Equations  Square  root  of  polynomials 

Literal  equations  Application  of  square  root 

Formulas  Positive  fractional  exponents 

Problem  solving  Surds 

Simultaneous  equations  Radicals 

Fractional  equations  Quadratic  equations 
Powers  and  roots  of  monomials 


Some  of  the  most  difficult  and  more  abstract  problems  given  in  the  State- 
adopted  books  should  be  omitted.  In  quadratic  equations  the  work  should 
be  continued  until  the  pupil  can  complete  the  squares. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  formulas  and  upon  problem-solving. 

Third  Year 

First  Semester:    Plane  Geometry 

The  pupil's  knowledge  of  Algebra  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work 
in  Geometry.  Ample  time  should  be  taken  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the 
subject  of  Geometry.  This  is  time  well  spent.  Propositions  I,  II,  and  III 
should  be  treated  thoroughly  and  their  applications  made.  The  remainder  of 
the  first  semester's  work  will  include  the  propositions  of  Books  I  and  II. 


Second  Semester 

This  semester's  work  will  include  Book  III,  Proportion  and  Similar  Poly- 
gons, and  Book  IV,  The  Areas  of  Polygons. 


Fourth  Year 

First  Semester 

It  may  be  advisable  in  some  instances  to  take  up  Solid  Geometry.  If  so, 
the  work  should  include  the  usual  theories  and  constructions,  including  the 
relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measurements  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones,  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  demonstration  of  original  propositions. 
Numerous  problems  should  be  solved  until  the  student  acquires  facility  in 
this  work.  Loci  problems  should  be  emphasized.  Stress  should  be  placed 
upon  the  application  of  principles  to  the  measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

Second  Semester:    Advanced  Algebra 

The  work  of  this  semester  would  include  permutations  and  combinations 
limited  to  simple  cases.  Complex  numbers  with  graphical  representation  of 
sums  and  differences.  Determinants,  chiefly  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
orders,  including  the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations, 
numerical  equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equations, 
the  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary  for  their  treatment,  including  Descartes' 
Rule  of  Signs,  and  Horner's  Methods,  but  not  Sturm's  Functions  or  Multiple 
Roots. 


SCIENCE 


I.    GENERAL  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES 

The  general  aims  and  purposes  of  science  teaching  are  stated  first  with 
reference  to  the  main  objectives  of  education,  and  secondly,  with  reference  to 
the  specific  knowledge,  habits,  powers,  interests,  and  ideals  that  should  be 
developed. 

A.  Contribution  to  educational  objective — The  Commission  on  the  Reorgani- 
zation of  Secondary  Education  in  its  report  entitled  "Cardinal  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education"  has  set  forth  seven  main  objectives  of  education  upon 
which  work  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  focused.  These  objectives  are 
derived  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commission,  namely,  that: 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  commission  that  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States  must  aim  at  nothing  less  than  complete  and  worthy  living  for 
all  youth,  and  that  therefore  the  objectives  described  herein  must  find  place 
in  the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl. 

Science  instruction  is  especially  valuable  in  the  realization  of  six  of  these 
objectives,  namely,  health,  worthy  home  membership,  vocation,  citizenship, 
the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character. 

1.  Health — It  is  important  that  those  who  are  ill  may  be  cured,  but' it  is 
much  more  important  that  people  be  so  taught  that  they  may  not  become  ill. 
The  control  and  elimination  of  disease,  the  provision  of  adequate  hospital 
facilities  and  medical  inspection,  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health,  all 
necessitate  widely  disseminated  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  personal  hygiene  and  public  sanitation.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  to  provide  such  instruction  for  all  pupils.  This  purpose  finds 
realization  chiefly  through  science  and  civics.  Therefore,  health  topics 
should  be  included  in  the  science  taught  in  the  junior  high  school,  and  in  at 
least  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  high  school. 

2.  Worthy  home  membership — Science  touches  the  efficiency  of  the  home 
and  of  life  within  the  home  at  every  angle.  General  science,  biology,  physi- 
ology, physics,  chemistry,  all  have  definite  services  to  render  toward  the 
proper  organization,  use,  and  support  of  home  life.  A  great  vitalizing  force 
for  science  instruction  can  be  found  in  the  relation  of  these  courses  to  intelli- 
gent homemaking,  management,  and  enjoyment.  It  is  a  serious  criticism  of 
science  teaching  in  the  past  that  these  fundamental  relationships  have  been 
so  largely  overlooked.  These  relationships  apply  not  only  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  the  home  and  of  the  children  within  it,  but  also  to  such  other 
members  of  the  family  as  may  be  called  upon  to  make  repairs  to  the  heating 
and  ventilating  system,  to  adjust  the  electrical  appliances,  or  to  perform  any 
of  the  many  services  that  make  for  an  effective  home.  Science  has  devised 
many  conveniences  that  make  the  modern  home  comfortable  and  attractive, 
and  science  knowledge  is  required  for  their  full  appreciation  and  most  intelli- 
gent use.  These  activities  should  be  definitely  related  to  better  ideals  regard- 
ing modern  home  life. 

3.  Vocation — Science  instruction  should  contribute  both  to  vocational  guid- 
ance and  to  a  broad  preparation  for  vocation. 
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In  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  such  instruction  should  make  many 
valuable  contributions  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world's 
work  and  such  an  understanding  should  be  so  presented  as  to  be  of  direct 
assistance  in  the  wise  selection  of  a  vocation.  Such  knowledge  should  also 
impress  students  selecting  certain  vocations  with  the  importance  of  making 
thorough  and  adequate  preparation  for  their  life  work. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  preparation,  courses  in  shop  physics,  applied  elec- 
tricity, physics  of  the  home,  industrial  and  household  chemistry,  applied 
biological  sciences,  physiology,  and  hygiene  will  be  of  value  to  many  students 
if  properly  adapted  to  their  needs.  Often  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  increases  the  worker's  enjoyment,  helping  him  to  think  intelli- 
gently about  and  understand  the  processes  with  which  he  deals.  Moreover, 
such  knowledge  and  the  interest  aroused  thereby  may  result  in  improving 
the  work  itself,  and  may  result  in  inventions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
work  of  others. 

4.  Citizenship — The  members  of  a  democratic  society  need  a  far  greater 
appreciation  of  the  part  which  scientifically  trained  men  and  women  should 
perform  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  society.  Science  teaching  should  there- 
fore be  especially  valuable  in  the  field  of  citizenship  because  of  the  increased 
respect  which  the  citizen  should  obtain  for  the  expert,  and  should  increase 
his  ability  to  select  experts  wisely  for  positions  requiring  expert  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  afford  the  basis  for  an  intelligent  evaluation  of  the 
services  rendered  by  such  experts. 

Furthermore,  the  study  of  science  should  give  a  more  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  to  society  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  vocations 
of  a  scientific  nature  and  occupations  based  upon  applications  of  science. 
Such  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  should  lead  to  greater  respect  for 
the  worker  who  renders  the  service. 

5.  Use  of  leisure  time — Science  opens  the  door  to  many  useful  and  pleas- 
urable avocations.  Photography  may  be  taken  up  by  many,  but  most  intelli- 
gently by  one  who  understands  something  of  the  nature  of  light,  the  action  of 
lenses,  the  chemical  changes  involved  in  exposing,  developing,  and  fixing 
plate  and  print.  In  the  city  and  in  the  country,  at  the  seashore,  mountains, 
and  elsewhere,  nature  is  prodigal  of  her  store  of  wonders.  If  the  natural 
interest  in  these  things  has  been  developed  and  deepened  by  elementary 
courses  in  biology,  botany,  or  zoology,  not  only  is  there  added  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  but  the  door  has  been  opened  to  wider  interests,  and  to  a  rapidly 
growing  fund  of  valuable  literature  regarding  science.  The  marvelous  adap- 
tations of  plants  to  their  environment,  the  march  of  plant  progressions,  the 
sharp  competitions  among  the  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life,  the  history  of 
the  remote  past  recorded  in  the  rocks,  are  topics  which  mean  much  to  one 
whose  eyes  have  been  opened  by  science  instruction.  To  have  avocational 
value,  science  courses  should  employ  methods  that  can  be  used  after  school 
days.  Trips  to  industrial  plants  to  study  raw  materials,  processes,  and  fin- 
ished products,  and  visits  to  museums,  are  means  of  developing  lifelong 
sources  of  enjoyment. 

6.  Ethical  character — Science  study  should  assist  in  the  development  of 
ethical  character  by  establishing  a  more  adequate  conception  of  truth  and 
a  confidence  in  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  Science,  along  with  other  studies 
that  exalt  truth  and  establish  laws,  should  help  develop  sane  and  sound 
methods  of  thinking  upon  the  problems  of  life. 
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B.  Specific  values  of  science  study — 1.  The  development  of  interests,  habits, 
and  abilities — Each  pupil  of  secondary  school  age  should  develop  many  and 
varied  interests  in  the  field  of  science.  In  times  past  these  interests  came  to 
a  great  extent  from  experiences  in  home  life,  particularly  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  village,  but  as  life  has  become  increasingly  complex  and  specialized  it 
devolves  more  and  more  upon  the  school  to  supply  the  opportunities  for  actual 
contact  with  materials  that  have  real  significance  in  the  life  of  man,  contacts 
that  result  in  keen  interests,  appreciation,  and  power.  To  be  of  the  maxi- 
mum effect  the  experiences  should  be  markedly  different  from  those  that  are 
vicariously  furnished  by  books,  diagrams,  and  symbolic  materials,  such  as 
make  up  the  content  of  many  subjects  of  study. 

2.  Teaching  useful  methods  of  solving  problems — The  new  science  should 
also  develop  direct,  effective,  and  satisfying  methods  of  solving  problems.  If 
these  methods  are  to  be  of  wide  use  outside  the  school,  they  must  be  formed 
through  and  firmly  associated  with  the  kinds  of  experiences  that  arise  in 
common  needs.  Real  situations  and  good  methods  consciously  and  con- 
stantly applied  with  satisfying  results  are  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Stimulation — Good  science  instruction  should  stimulate  the  pupil  to 
more  direct  and  purposeful  activities.  It  should  lead  to  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
abilities.  The  value  of  science  instruction  for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  material  used,  the  appeal  made  to  divergent  interests,  and 
the  connection  shown  with  common  questions  of  every-day  life. 

4.  Information  values — Science  study  should  give  the  pupil  control  of  a 
large  body  of  facts  and  principles  of  significance  in  the  home,  school,  and 
community.  It  should  build  up  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions, institutions,  demands,  and  opportunities  of  modern  life.  The  value  is 
not  only  in  the  facts  and  principles  but  also  in  the  measure  to  which  they 
represent  points  of  view,  deepened  and  intensified  powers  of  insight,  methods 
of  procedure,  and  points  of  departure  for  new  attempts  for  further  study. 

5.  Cultural  and  aesthetic  values— The  dualism  that  would  classify  subjects 
as  cultural  or  noncultural,  as  humanistic  or  scientific,  as  aesthetic  or  material- 
istic, with  an  implication  of  the  inferiority  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  is 
rapidly  dying  out.  All  subjects  are  cultural  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
develop  wider  appreciations  of  the  worth  while.  Science  study  properly  con- 
ducted develops  an  appreciation  of  the  inner  meanings  and  connections  of 
things,  an  appreciation  of  the  service  of  science  to  the  life  and  civilization  of 
our  time,  an  appreciation  of  the  slow,  painstaking  efforts  and  tremendous 
toil  with  which  scientific  progress  has  been  accomplished,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  privileges,  duties,  and  responsibilities  that  living  in  this  age  of 
science  involves. 

So,  also,  all  subjects  are  aesthetic  in  the  degree  to  which  they  open  the  eyes 
to  the  perception  of  new  beauty  and  increase  the  power  to  understand  and 
enjoy. 
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H.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE  SELECTION  OF 

MATERIAL  AND  ITS  PRESENTATION 

A.  Point  of  view  in  organizing  work — Science  for  high-school  students  has 
been  too  largely  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  and  training 
in  each  of  the  sciences,  the  material  being  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
logical  sequence  recognized  by  special  students  of  that  science.  The  theory 
sought  justification  in  the  claim  that  the  secondary  course  is  introductory  to 
more  advanced  study,  and  as  such  should  introduce  the  student  to  each  of  the 
leading  phases  of  the  subject;  furthermore,  since  special  students  in  each 
of  the  sciences  have  discovered  or  developed  systems  of  organizing  those 
materials,  it  was  held  that  the  beginner  should  be  given  the  fundamentals  of 
this  system  of  organization. 

Neither  in  common  life  activities  nor  in  research  is  the  artificial  stratifica- 
tion of  the  sciences  maintained  in  solving  problems.  Not  only  is  science 
organized  and  tested  knowledge  which  in  the  process  of  testing  has  become 
highly  classified,  but  true  science  includes  the  process  of  organizing,  testing, 
and  determining  the  effectiveness  of  knowledge.  The  common  method  of 
science  teaching  too  often  has  been  that  of  presenting  the  so-called  essentials 
with  their  definitions  and  classifications  and  of  subordinating  or  omitting  the 
commonplace  manifestations  of  science  in  home,  community,  civic,  and  indus- 
trial situations  which  make  it  most  easily  possible  for  the  learner  to  practice 
science. 

Introductory  science  attempts  to  reverse  the  traditional  method  of  teaching. 
It  attempts  to  start  with  questions  of  immediate  interest  to  the  pupil,  ideas 
which  are  significant  to  him  by  reason  of  his  own  experience  and  which  con- 
cern his  own  life  to  such  an  extent  that  he  perceives  or  is  easily  led  to  per- 
ceive their  worthwhileness.  With  developing  experience  as  a  background 
and  interest  as  a  spur,  the  pupil  turns  his  energies  to  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem which  really  engages  him,  regardless  of  the  particular  science  in  which 
his  problem  lies. 

The  most  radical  teachers  of  science  in  secondary  schools  assert  that  there 
is  little  or  no  value  in  recognizing  the  specialist's  system  or  organization 
when  teaching  science  in  the  secondary  school;  instead,  they  would  discard 
all  organization  of  this  kind.  These  teachers  would  adopt  the  so-called 
project  method  of  organization  for  all  science  in  secondary  schools. 

The  less  radical  of  the  progressive  teachers  would  adopt  unified  topics  as 
the  basis  of  organization  of  introductory  science  courses,  but  would  retain 
the  differentiated  special  science  courses  for  the  upper  high-school  years. 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  second  point  of  view,  that  is,  the  point  of 
view  of  the  less  radical  of  the  progressive  teachers. 

I.  Organization — Selection  and  presentation  of  science  work  should  rest  on 
the  following: 

a.  Self-activity  is  a  law  of  growth. 

b.  Interest  secures  attention  and  makes  self-activity  possible. 

c.  Interest,  to  be  sustained,  must  rest  on  the  perception  of  the  worthwhile- 
ness to  the  individual  of  the  purpose  sought. 

d.  A  usable  question,  problem,  project,  or  topic,  involves  a  purpose,  the 
immediate  or  future  worthwhileness  of  which  is  recognized  by  the  individual 
and  by  the  class. 
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(a)  Centralizing  topics — Questions,  problems,  and  projects  are  usually 
related  to  some  centralizing  topic,  which  topic  may  then  constitute  a  teaching 
unit.  Projects  may  involve  any  or  all  of  the  following  kinds  of  work:  Con- 
struction, experiments  and  the  interpretation  of  experimental  data,  consulta- 
tion of  reference  and  text-books,  class  discussion,  group  conferences,  indi- 
vidual reports  and  field  trips. 

(b)  Project  defined — A  project  is  any  projected  or  proposed  activity  or 
experience  which  an  individual  purposes  to  enter  upon  or  carry  through  to 
the  end.  It  may  be  to  make  an  electric  motor,  to  understand  how  a  motor 
works  or  why  it  will  not  work,  to  repair  a  broken  motor,  or  to  find  out  what 
are  the  origin  and  nature  of  any  one  of  the  materials  of  which  a  motor  is 
constructed;  it  may  be  to  find  out  about  the  structure  and  proper  manipula- 
tion of  an  automobile  or  of  a  bicycle;  it  may  be  to  rid  a  community  of  mos- 
quitoes or  house-flies,  or  to  find  out  how  some  former  generation  of  men 
dealt  or  failed  to  deal  with  any  particular  problem  of  health  and  disease;  it 
may  be  to  find  out  how  to  prepare  the  meals  for  a  group  of  guests  throughout 
a  summer's  vacation.  The  project  may  involve  any  specific  thing  which  the 
pupil  purposes  to  do,  whether  this  thing  is  a  small  piece  of  work  involving 
a  few  minutes'  effort,  or  a  prolonged  piece  of  work  lasting  for  weeks,  the  unit 
depending  upon  the  conception  of  the  piece  of  work  which  it  is  purposed  to 
accomplish. 

(c)  Relation  of  project  to  topics — In  teaching  science,  however,  teachers 
must  consider  what  pupils  do  both  before  and  after.  Hence  teachers  need 
to  see  the  units  of  work  in  terms  of  the  aggregates  into  which  these  units 
may  be  organized.  All  of  a  given  group  of  units  likely  to  arise  in  relation  to 
one  line  of  consideration  are  readily  related  by  pupils  and  teachers  to  one 
another  under  one  topic.  Some  of  the  units  might  properly  arise  under  any 
of  several  topics,  and  are,  of  course,  to  be  grouped  so  that  their  purposeful 
relations  are  best  recognized.  A  coherence,  significant  to  the  pupil,  should 
be  sought. 

On  account  of  the  difficulties  and  disagreements  which  arise  when  terms 
rather  than  point  of  view  are  emphasized,  the  following  outline  of  subjects 
avoids,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  controversial  terms.  It  endeavors 
instead  to  use  expressions  and  to  outline  purposes,  content,  and  procedure 
which  show  the  point  of  view. 

2.  The  natural  way  of  working — This  plan  of  presenting  introductory 
science  possesses  the  advantage  of  building  on  interest  and  commonplace 
experience,  thus  securing  more  self-activity  and  self-educative  effort.  The 
problems  and  projects  are  unified  on  the  basis  of  individual  experience,  class 
discussions,  laboratory  work,  and  the  study  of  text-book  and  reference 
material.  This  plan  involves  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  cycle  of  think- 
ing: (1)  Perception  of  a  need  resulting  in  a  question  to  be  answered  or  a 
problem  to  be  solved;  (2)  the  presentation  of  possible  explanations  or 
hypotheses;  (3)  trial  and  discussion  of  possible  explanations;  (4)  adequate 
verification  of  the  most  probable  explanations;  (5)  the  relation  of  the  par- 
ticular study  to  other  phases  of  the  topic  to  the  end  that  a  usable  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  new  attainments  may  result.  This  is  the  natural  way  of 
working.  It  is  the  way  of  adults,  of  research  students,  of  business  men  and 
women,  of  children  themselves  outside  of  school  when  left  to  themselves. 
This  procedure  gives  training  in  ways  of  working  which  the  pupil  must  use 
outside  of  school  both  during  and  following  his  school  days. 
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3.  Dangers  to  be  avoided — The  difficulty  of  shifting  from  the  accustomed 
method  of  teaching,  the  inexperience  of  teachers,  the  failure  to  find  or  select 
topics  and  problems  of  the  proper  sort,  while  not  inherent  in  the  method,  are 
none  the  less  real  difficulties. 

There  is  great  danger  that  interest  of  only  a  superficial  sort  will  be  aroused, 
and  that  the  class  work  will  degenerate  into  mere  entertainment,  amusing  or 
curious,  but  not  essentially  educative.  The  failure  to  secure  sustained  and 
progressive  interest  means  failure  to  secure  progress.  Topics  chosen  must  be 
so  treated  as  to  secure  clarifying  generalizations  and  logical  organization. 
Some  of  the  generalizations  formerly  insisted  upon  will  be  seen  to  have  little 
practical  significance,  and  consequently  will  be  omitted.  In  the  present 
experimental  status  of  this  method  of  selection  teachers  must  guard  carefully 
against  the  tendency  to  institute  a  series  of  unrelated  activities,  so  that 
generalization  and  coherent  arrangement  are  lost.  Organization  should  be 
achieved  as  a  result  of  the  pupil's  work,  and  not  forced  upon  him  as  the 
point  of  departure.  A  generalization  is  valuable  only  when  it  represents  a 
unifying  idea,  by  which  known  facts  or  processes  are  related  and  from  which 
new  facts  may  be  surveyed  as  a  step  toward  a  still  more  complete  organiza- 
tion. If  these  principles  are  carefully  followed  there  need  be  no  danger  of 
an  "easy"  or  "soft"  education,  which  no  science  teacher  desires.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  should  result  in  a  more  active  and  more  demanding  kind  of  educa- 
tion because  of  increased  significance  and  thereby  increased  recognition 
of  need  for  real  knowledge. 

4.  Considerations  determining  the  choice  of  topics — These  should  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  their  fundamental  relation  to  life,  as  indicated  by  the 
following: 

a.  They  should  be  based  on  common  experience  and  the  needs  organically 
related  to  them. 

b.  They  should  relate  to  local  industries,  community  and  school  activities, 
and  the  life  of  the  home.  They  should  extend  from  these  to  larger  considera- 
tions. 

c.  They  should  be  graded  so  as  to  be  hard  enough  to  call  for  the  pupil's 
best  efforts,  and  should  become  increasingly  difficult  as  the  pupil  develops 
his  power  of  attack  through  experience. 

d.  All  pieces  of  work  should  be  unified  under  central  topics  in  progressive 
order,  so  that  whenever  possible  the  results  of  one  piece  of  work  may  find 
use  in  another.  The  problem  of  organization  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
pupil's  work. 

5.  The  advanced  courses  in  science — The  method  of  organization  outlined 
above  has  been  successfully  tried  in  the  science  courses  of  junior  high  schools 
and  in  the  first  two  years  of  four-year  high  schools.  In  senior  high  schools 
and  in  the  upper  years  of  four-year  high  schools  this  method  of  organization 
has  not  been  extensively  tried.  With  more  mature  students  and  with  the 
gain  of  one  or  two  years  of  substantial  work  in  science,  organized  as  sug- 
gested above,  these  later  courses  may  properly  cover  an  amount  and  rigor  of 
study  considerably  in  excess  of  that  included  in  former  courses.  With  this 
background,  the  commonly  accepted  plan  of  organization  in  the  different 
special  sciences  may  continue  to  be  best,  though  further  readjustment  may 
later  be  advisable.  These  science  courses  need  to  be  reorganized  so  as  to  use 
and  not  unnecessarily  duplicate  the  materials  and  methods  of  the  introduc- 
tory science  courses. 
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B.  Laboratory  procedure — The  fact  that  laboratory  work  in  general  has  not 
accomplished  the  results  expected  indicates  the  need  for  reorganization  of  the 
method  and  content  of  laboratory  work.  A  few  common  causes  of  disap- 
pointment are: 

1.  Experiments  are  too  frequently  devised  to  check  up  and  prove  generaliza- 
tions or  laws  the  truth  of  which  the  pupil  already  perceives. 

2.  Experiments  often  repeat  work  described  in  the  text  in  such  a  way  that 
the  outcome  is  uninteresting  and  of  little  value. 

3.  The  data  collected  in  many  experiments  are  an  end  in  themselves.  There 
is  no  further  use  for  them,  and  hence  they  have  no  significance  for  the  pupil. 
Such  "busy  work"  serves  no  worthy  purpose. 

4.  Many  experiments  are  too  minutely  quantitative  and  call  for  refine- 
ments beyond  the  need  or  appreciation  of  secondary  school  pupils. 

Too  frequently  the  laboratory  and  classroom,  sometimes  improperly  called 
"lecture  room,"  are  separate  not  only  physically  but  intellectually. 

The  laboratory  should  be  a  place  where  the  pupil  puts  questions  to  nature, 
observes  accurately,  and  deduces  conclusions  logically,  not  a  place  where 
directions  are  followed  blindly  and  meaningless  results  obtained.  The  value 
of  individual  laboratory  work  has  been  seriously  injured  by  requiring  each 
pupil  to  do  exactly  the  same  experiment  as  every  other  pupil  and  do  it  in  as 
nearly  the  same  time  and  same  way  as  possible.  The  spirit  of  the  project 
method  should  vitalize  the  experimental  work.  There  will  always  be  some 
pupils  who  should  modify  the  work  to  meet  their  special  needs  or  interests. 
Such  differentiation  should  be  encouraged,  and  lists  of  alternative  work  should 
be  available  to  utilize  individual  interests  and  inclinations. 

Improvement  of  laboratory  practice  will  result  in  less  cumbersome  forms  of 
note-taking  and  of  note-book  making.  The  experiment  is  not  designed  for 
the  sake  of  a  note-book  record.  A  summary  of  results  which  can  be  used  in 
interpreting  the  work  done  should  be  made  and  pupils  should  be  allowed 
much  freedom  in  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  record  is  made.  They 
should  record  important  and  significant  facts,  and  the  record  should  be  clear 
and  complete.  That  is,  the  laboratory  is  a  "work  place,"  and  records  should 
be  simple  and  direct  accounts  of  the  real  and  vital  work  that  has  been  done. 

C.  Classroom  procedure — The  adoption  of  the  problem-project-topic  method 
of  science  teaching  will  lead  to  a  considerable  change  in  the  purpose  and  use 
of  the  recitation  period.  The  "hearing  of  lessons,"  memoriter  repetition  of 
facts  and  principles  gleaned  from  the  text-book,  the  more  or  less  discontinuous 
dialogues  between  teacher  and  individual  pupil  should  give  place  to  a  real 
class  discussion  in  which  all  take  an  active  part  in  contributing,  organizing, 
and  using  the  information  dealt  with.  In  such  discussions  the  teacher  serves 
to  direct,  stimulate,  and  advise.  There  should  be  a  maximum  opportunity 
for  self-expression  in  the  immediate  problem. 

In  the  recitation  period  the  skillful  teacher  will  develop  and  arouse  inter- 
est, furnish  the  necessary  background,  and  direct  the  class  in  its  search  for 
answers  to  a  vital  problem.  In  the  development  of  such  work  the  demonstra- 
tion experiment  plays  an  important  part.  Such  experiments  need  not  be 
spectacular  and  sensational,  but  the  unexpected  may  well  be  utilized  to  arouse 
interest  and  raise  questions  that  the  teacher  wants  raised  as  fundamental  to 
the  initiation  of  a  class  problem.  In  the  over-emphasis  on  individual  labora- 
tory work,  the  value  of  demonstration  experiments  has  been  minimized. 
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Such  demonstrations,  besides  being  interest-provoking,  have  many  of  the 
merits  of  individual  efforts  without  the  confusion  due  to  poor  manipuation 
or  the  failure  to  observe  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  experiment. 
These  may  serve  the  class  as  examples  of  the  proper  way  of  working,  of 
manipulating  apparatus,  of  noting  results,  and  of  drawing  inferences.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  assist  in  performing  demonstraton  experiments. 

The  recitation  is  often  the  center  from  which  other  class  activities  radiate. 
It  focuses  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory,  at  home,  in  the  library,  and  in 
excursions.  To  it  all  contributions  are  brought  and  offered  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  class.  The  need  of  text-books  is  constant,  but  usually  no 
single  text-book  can  serve  for  all  the  needs  of  an  actively  working  class. 
A  better  plan  often  is  to  provide  several  copies  of  the  more  important  texts 
and  a  number  of  reference  books  to  which  assignments  may  be  made.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  such  assignments  should  be  definite  and  clear  to  the 
pupil.  Few  things  are  more  discouraging  to  the  pupil  or  more  destructive  of 
his  interest  than  to  be  given  hazy  assignments,  and  to  feel  that  neither  he 
nor  the  teacher  knows  exactly  what  is  expected. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  pupils  will  be  equally  interested  in  a  given 
topic,  but  if  the  interest  of  the  majority  cannot  be  aroused  the  validity  of  the 
topic  should  be  examined.  On  the  other  hand  individuals  who  have  little 
interest  or  in  whom  no  interest  can  be  aroused,  or  those  who  have  a  very 
special  interest,  may  often  be  encouraged  to  pursue  individual  problems  of 
their  own  and  to  report  their  work  to  the  whole  class.  Such,  problems 
encourage  initiative  and  individual  responsibility.  The  results  of  such  work 
should  be  interesting  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  reports  to  the  class  by  all 
pupils  should  be  a  regular  part  of  recitation  work.  All  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  some  individual  problems  of  their  own  choosing. 

D.  Cooperation  between  pupil  and  teacher,  school,  home,  and  community — 
At  many  points  in  the  above  discussion  the  importance  of  cooperation  between 
pupils  and  teacher  has  been  suggested.  It  is  vital  to  success  in  teaching,  and 
especially  in  teaching  by  the  problem  method.  How  true  it  is  that  in  most 
classes  we  find  the  teacher  alone  active,  the  class  passive,  the  teacher  domi- 
nant and  aggressive,  the  class  repressed,  and  attentive  in  only  a  receptive 
not  in  a  cooperative  sense.  The  responsibility  for  this  rests  squarely  upon 
the  teachers  whose  methods  have  resulted  in  this  type  of  practice. 

Although  implied  in  several  preceding  statements,  the  need  of  home  and 
community  cooperation  with  the  science  work  of  the  school  should  be  specifi- 
cally mentioned.  Indeed,  the  kind  of  science  teaching  for  which  this  whole 
report  argues  cannot  be  developed  except  through  constant  use  of  the  mani- 
festations of  science  in  the  work  in  which  men  and  women  are  regularly 
engaged.  It  will  appear  later  in  the  outlines  of  courses  that  science  in 
secondary  schools  finds  it  proper  basis  in  personal,  home,  and  community  life 
and  needs.  Therefore,  when  teachers  and  pupils  ask  to  visit  a  farm,  orchard, 
a  shop,  a  flour-mill,  sawmill,  or  manufacturing  plant,  the  business  men  con- 
cerned should  be  informed  of  the  ways  in  which  these  visits  contribute  to  the 
courses  in  science,  to  the  end  that  they  may  understand  that  they  are  helping 
in  the  work  of  education.  Also,  it  may  properly  be  the  function  of  the 
teacher  and  class  to  collect  desired  information  or  conduct  experiments 
which  are  related  to  the  business  concerned,  and  are  desired  by  those  engaged 
in  this  business. 
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Any  device,  plan,  or  method  that  will  build  up  helpful  cooperation  between 
the  home,  school,  and  the  community  should  be  encouraged.  Among  the 
topics  that  call  for  just  this  kind  of  cooperation  are  the  following:  Home 
gardens;  community  extermination  of  flies  and  mosquitoes;  insects  injurious 
to  shade  trees  and  agriculture;  protection  and  feeding  of  useful  birds;  care 
of  the  water  supply;  protection  from  sewage  cotamination;  community 
cleanliness;  development  and  care  of  public  parks;  health  in  local  industrial 
plants;  and  any  other  topics  which  inhere  in  or  arise  from  the  elementary 
study  of  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

HI.    SCIENCE  SEQUENCES  RECOMMENDED  FOR  VARIOUS 
CONDITIONS 

The  science  sequences  should  vary  with  the  type  and  environment  of  the 
schools.  Each  year's  work  should  be  so  outlined  as  to  give  the  best  training 
without  reference  to  whether  the  pupils  take  later  courses  in  science.  Many 
schools  will  need  to  make  readjustments  of  a  recommended  sequence,  so  that 
it  may  best  serve  the  school's  particular  constituency.  The  committee  has 
outlined  sequences  for  the  following  types  of  high  schools: 

a.  The  junior-senior  high  school. 

b.  The  large  four-year  comprehensive  high  school  with  adequate  teaching 
staff  and  equipment,  usually  enrolling  over  500  pupils. 

c.  The  four-year  high  school  of  medium  size,  usually  enrolling  from  200  to 
500  pupils. 

d.  The  small  high  school  of  not  more  than  200  pupils. 

A.  The  junior-senior  high  school — Seventh  or  eighth  year,  five  periods  a 
week;  or  both  years  with  three  periods  a  week  in  each  year — General  sceince, 
including  hygiene. 

Ninth  year — Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may  consist  of 
general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Tenth  year,  eleventh  year,  twelfth  year — Differentiated  elective  courses  in 
sufficient  number  to  meet  special  needs  and  interests,  as  follows: 

1.  Chemistry — General  chemistry,  and  chemistry  specialized  for  various 
curriculum  needs,  such  as  household  chemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  etc. 

2.  Physics — General  physics;  and  physics  specialized  for  various  curriculum 
needs,  such  as  physics  of  the  home,  industrial  physics,  etc. 

3.  General  geography,  or  physiography. 

4.  Advanced  biological  sciences. 

B.  The  large  comprehensive  four-year  high  school — The  conditions  usually 
prevailing  in  these  schools  make  possible  a  wide  differentiation  of  science 
courses  since  there  are  likely  to  be  enough  pupils  with  special  interests  to 
constitute  adequate  classes  in  differentiated  science  courses.  In  such  four- 
year  high  schools  the  following  plan  is  recommended: 

First  year — General  science,  including  hygiene. 

Second  year— Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may  consist  of 
general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 
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Third  and  fourth  years — Differentiated  elective  courses  to  meet  special 
needs  and  interests  as  follows: 

1.  Chemistry — General  chemistry,  and  chemistry  specialized  for  various 
curriculum  needs,  such  as  physics  of  the  home,  industrial  physics,  etc. 

2.  Physics — General  physics;  and  physics  specialized  for  various  curricu- 
lum needs,  such  as  physics  of  the  home,  industrial  physics,  etc. 

3.  General  geography,  or  physiography. 

4.  Advanced  biological  sciences. 

C.  Four-year  high  school  of  medium  size — First  year — General  science, 
including  hygiene. 

Second  year — Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may  consist 
of  general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Third  year — Chemistry,  with  emphasis  on  the  home,  farm,  and  industries. 

Fourth  year — Physics,  with  emphasis  on  the  home,  farm,  and  industries, 
general  geography  or  physiography,  or  advanced  biological  sciences. 

D.  Small  high  school — First  year — General  science,  including  hygiene. 
Second  year — Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may  consist  of 

general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Third  and  fourth  years — Elective  chemistry  and  physics — In  the  small  high 
school  it  is  desirable  to  alternate  the  courses  in  chemistry  and  physics  in 

successive  years. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  COURSES  IN  SCIENCE 
I.  General  Science 

This  introductory  course  in  science  is  not  a  substitute  for  any  one  of  the 
special  sciences,  but  should  provide  a  basis  for  discovery  of  interest  in  special 
sciences  and  of  vocational  opportuniy.  It  should  prove  to  be  the  best  training 
for  any  pupils  who  can  take  only  one  course  in  science  in  high  schools. 

A.  Selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter — The  subject-matter  of 
general  science  should  be  selected  to  a  large  extent  from  the  environment. 
It  will,  therefore,  vary  greatly  in  different  communities.  The  science  in- 
volved in  normal  human  activities,  and  especially  the  science  involved  in  the 
reconstruction  period  after  the  war,  presents  many  real  problems  which 
must  be  met  more  intelligently  than  formerly  if  there  is  to  be  the  needed 
increase  in  effectiveness  of  the  service  which  individuals  and  groups  are 
expected  to  give.  Science  is  universal  and  constant  in  the  life  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  hence  to  be  useful  to  all  pupils  general  science  must  accept  the 
science  of  common  things  as  its  legitimate  field.  The  science  of  common  use 
and  that  of  the  classroom  should  be  the  same.  General  science  should  use 
any  phase  of  any  special  science  which  is  pertinent  in  the  citizen's  interpreta- 
tion of  a  worth-while  problem. 

The  particular  units  of  study  should  be  those  that  truly  interest  the  pupils. 
Interest  not  only  secures  productive  attention  but  is  an  evidence  of  attention. 
To  be  substantial  educationally,  interest  must  rest  upon  a  sense  of  value,  an 
evident  worth-whileness  in  the  topics  considered. 

No  topic  should  be  selected  which  is  meagre  in  content  or  lacking  in 
significant  problems.    The  range  of  material  which  can  be  used  is  in  reality 
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limited  only  by  the  capacity,  experiences,  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  mate- 
rials should  be  concrete  and  capable  of  leading  to  many  avenues  of  new  and 
untried  experiences. 

In  organizing  this  material  the  topic  should  be  the  large  unit  to  which 
many  specific  pieces  of  work  are  related.  For  example,  a  general  topic  such 
as  fire  may  be  selected.  Many  specific  pieces  of  work  will  arise — one  of  prac- 
tical value  being  "The  Hot  Air  Furnace,"  or  any  other  definite  system  of 
heating.  The  problems  for  solution  under  this  topic  will  be  varied  and  many, 
as:  What  causes  the  air  to  circulate?  How  does  it  circulate?  How  should 
pipe  valves  be  arranged  to  cause  equal  circulation  in  all  rooms  of  a  house? 
To  answer  these  questions  many  experiments  and  demonstrations  must  be 
made.  Again,  in  the  study  of  the  local  water  system,  determine  the  uses  now 
made  of  water  and  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  the  system,  construct  models 
of  mechanical  devices  used  in  the  system-  for  securing  and  delivering  water 
and  for  disposal  of  wastes,  etc.  The  following  list  of  subtopics  will  suggest 
the  content  of  the  whole  topic:  The  common  uses  of  water;  local  dangers  of 
contamination;  sources  of  supply  in  use  and  possibilities  for  extension  of 
system;  relation  to  public  health  with  typhoid  as  an  illustration;  sewage,  its 
uses  and  dangers. 

B.  Methods — The  foregoing  discussion  of  selection  and  organization  sug- 
gests the  point  of  view  in  presentation.  Topics  should  be  large  units.  At  the 
outset  the  topic  should  be  viewed  briefly  as  a  whole  for  the  sake  of  perspec- 
tive. Such  a  general  view  gives  a  concrete  and  significant  basis  to  which 
there  should  be  constant  return,  and  to  which  further  and  more  detailed 
and  more  exact  studies  should  be  constantly  related. 

A  combination  of  class  presentations  of  out-of-school  experiences,  of  indi- 
vidual laboratory  work,  and  of  teacher-and-pupil  demonstrations  is  desirable. 
Simple  materials  should  constitute  most  of  the  laboratory  apparatus.  The 
desk  demonstration  by  teacher  or  pupils  is  excellent  as  a  means  of  presenting 
an  experiment  for  observation  and  discussion  so  that  the  attention  of  all 
may  be  definitely  directed  to  the  question  in  mind.  Pupil  demonstrations 
and  individual  laboratory  work  also  should  be  used,  since  they  give  individual 
opportunity  to  handle  apparatus  and  opportunities  for  active  participation 
by  each  pupil.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  same  problem  being  solved  by 
the  whole  class  as  individuals  or  as  groups,  provided  that  the  class  as  a  whole 
feels  the  importance  of  the  work;  but  care  must  be  taken  when  assigning  the 
same  task  to  all  to  see  that  the  work  does  not  become  meaningless  for  some. 
Sixty-minute  laboratory  periods  are  generally  better  than  longer  periods  for 
introductory  science  courses.  An  abundance  of  text-book  and  other  reading 
matter  should  be  available. 

No  text  in  general  science  can  or  should  supply  answers  to  all  inquiries. 
The  text-book  should  be  used  as  a  reading  and  reference  book,  and  other 
sources  for  reading  should  be  extensively  used,  such  as  magazine  articles 
which  deal  with  current  use  of  science.  References  should  be  specific  for 
children  of  the  age  of  general  science  pupils,  since  they  will  gladly  do  much 
reading  if  they  know  just  what  to  read. 

Bulletins  of  available  current  reading  matter  prepared  by  teachers  and 
pupils  are  an  aid  in  reference  work,  and  are  stimulating  to  teacher  and 
pupil. 
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Excursions,  well  directed  and  with  a  purposeful  plan,  are  of  great  value. 
Excursions  should  always  be  definitely  planned,  carried  out  as  serious  exer- 
cises, and  the  results  used  in  later  work.  Pupils  and  teacher  should  look 
upon  excursions  as  a  regular  part  of  the  serious  work  of  the  course. 

C.  Sample  topics — It  is  not  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  syllabus  to 
which  teachers  shall  adhere,  but  instead  enough  topics  should  be  presented  as 
illustrations  to  indicate  clearly  the  kinds  of  materials  recommended.  The 
topics  here  presented  are  based  upon  those  actually  used  in  a  high  school  in 
a  city  of  approximately  150,000  inhabitants.  In  other  schools — for  example, 
a  school  in  a  strictly  agricultural  community — many  changes  would  naturally 
be  made.  In  the  city  from  which  this  outline  is  selected  the  course  varies 
from  year  to  year  according  to  the  topics  on  which  emphasis  is  needed. 

Topic  1.  Combustion — Why  our  homes  must  be  heated  at  times  and  cooled 
at  other  times;  sources  of  heat;  kinds  of  fuel;  making  a  bonfire;  list  of  ques- 
tions about  bonfires;  why  the  fire  burns;  lesson  on  elementary  chemistry — 
elements  and  compounds;  what  becomes  of  wood  when  burned;  oxidation; 
why  stones  are  not  used  for  fuel;  heat  produced  by  oxidation;  making  a 
thermometer;  effects  of  heating  iron,  water,  wood;  slow  heating  of  water; 
thermostat;  how  heat  travels;  ways  for  heating  a  home;  how  the  science 
room  is  heated;  study  of  a  chimney;  what  smoke  is;  how  common  illuminat- 
ing gas  is  made;  properties  of  illuminating  gas;  how  gas  is  made  in  this  city; 
study  of  candle  flames;  study  of  Bunsen  burner  and  its  use;  carbon  dioxide, 
how  produced;  body  fires — relation  to  physiology;  control  of  fires;  losses 
from  fires  and  how  to  prevent  them;  what  is  a  fire  insurance  company;  does 
the  insurance  rate  in  this  city  indicate  that  fires  are  more  common  here  than 
elsewhere? 

Topic  2.  Water — Three  forms  of  water;  how  used  in  home  and  school; 
changes  from  one  to  another;  relation  of  heat  to  these  changes;  changing 
water  to  steam;  evaporation;  ice  machines;  changing  vapor  to  water;  con- 
densation; dew;  rain;  frost;  snow;  distillation  and  applications;  transpira- 
tion; running  water;  where  from,  where  going,  and  why;  rate  of  flow; 
erosion  and  its  effects;  erosion  and  forests;  erosion  and  crops;  erosion  and 
farm  values;  influence  of  bodies  of  water  on  climate;  fruit  belt  about  large 
bodies  of  water;  composition  of  water;  analysis  and  synthesis;  water  in 
relation  to  health  problems;  distribution  of  bacteria;  typhoid  as  illustration; 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  in  this  city;  source  of  water;  impurities; 
filtration;  water  system;  sewers;  various  methods  for  disposal;  the  one  used 
in  this  city;  industrial  uses  of  water;  water  a  solvent;  relation  to  household 
use;  relation  of  this  to  plant  and  animal  life;  uses  of  water  in  industries;  re- 
lation of  water  to  geographic  location  of  industries;  water  pressure  as  used  in 
machines. 

Topic  3.  The  air  and  the  weather — Does  air  occupy  space?  Why  can  you 
kick  a  football  farther  when  it  is  inflated  than  when  empty?  Does  air  have 
weight?  determination  of  weight  of  air  in  classroom;  air  pressure;  common 
pump;  meaning  of  pressure  barometer;  biography  of  Galileo  and  Torricella; 
story  of  making  first  barometer;  distinction  between  weight  and  pressure; 
moisture  in  air;  effect  on  weight  of  air;  relation  of  temperature  and  atmos- 
phere to  moisture  in  air;  dew  point;  frost,  rain;  dew;  air  pressure  and 
winds;  highs  and  lows;  weather  map;  what  it  is  designed  to  show;  how 
forecasts  are  made;  rainfall  map;  importance  of  rainfall;  composition  of 
air;  impurities  in  the  air. 
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Topic  4.  Light  and  its  benefits — Why  and  how  things  are  visible;  intensity 
of  illumination;  measuring  the  light;  reflection;  refraction;  color,  pho- 
tography; artificial  lighting;  benefits  of  lights;  sunlight  and  health. 

Topic  5.  Worfc  and  energy — Work  by  running  water;  machines;  mills  run 
by  water-power;  pumps  run  by  water-power;  elevators  run  by  water-power; 
gasoline  engine;  biography  of  James  Watt;  mechanical  energy  and  heat. 

Topic  6.  Magnetism  and  electricity — Frictional  electricity;  a  magnet;  earth 
magnetism,  the  compass;  a  battery,  kinds  of  batteries;  current  electricity, 
heating  effects,  household  appliances;  chemical  effects  of  electricity;  electro- 
plating; magnet  effects,  electro  magnets,  electric  bell,  telegraph,  motors; 
induced  currents,  dynamo,  telephone. 

Topic  7.  Nature's  balance  of  life — Meaning  of  possible  overproduction  as 
shown  by  calculations  of  possible  numbers  of  new  individuals;  rabbit;  fox; 
wolf;  potatoes;  limiting  conditions;  why  some  forms  stay  and  others  do 
not;  biography  of  Charles  Darwin;  artificial  selection;  good  seed  and  poor 
seed  and  the  results;  germination;  soil  as  source  of  plant  food;  subtraction 
and  addition  of  soil  elements;  why  a  plant  needs  water;  how  water  rises 
through  the  soil;  how  liquid  goes  from  cell  to  cell;  food  factories  for  all 
living  things;  leaf  structure;  light  and  chlorophyll;  products  and  by- 
products; air  for  plants;  public  parks  and  city  trees;  birds  and  their  food  in 
relation  to  balance  of  life;  migration  in  relation  to  balance  of  life;  .protection; 
plant  reproduction;  structure  of  flower;  seed  distribution  of  dispersal;  seed 
of  burdock  in  relation  to  balance  of  life;  the  problems  of  successful  living. 

Note. — Most  teachers  of  general  science  have  found  it  wise  to  use  several  topics  in  addition 
to  those  included  in  the  above  list,  the  above  being  merely  suggestive  of  the  types  of  topics 
recommended. 

General  Science — Individual  Apparatus 

One  set  for  each  pupil  or  group  of  two  or  four  pupils. 

One  set  of  all  apparatus  constitutes  the  minimum  requirements. 


Quantity  Article  Price 

1  Gas  generator  bottle,  ^-pt  $  .77 

3  ft.     Rubber  tubing,  %6-in  24 

1  Battery  jar,  4x5  in  22 

1  Alcohol  lamp,  4-oz  31 

1  Blowpipe,  10-in  27 

1  Meter  stick   38 

2  Beakers,  250  cc  41 

1  Ring  stand,  2  rings   1.10 

6  Test  tubes,  6x%-in  18 

1  Chemical  thermometer,  C  degrees,  110  degrees   1.35 

1  Flask,  8-oz  22 

2  Rubber  stoppers,  2-hole,  No.  2  08 

1  Calorimeter,  2x3  in  66 

1  Wire  gauze,  5x5  in  10 

1  Glass  plate,  8  cm.  diam  11 

1  Envelope  coordinate  paper  (24  sheets)  15 

2  Bar  magnets  55 

1  Horseshoe  magnet,  with  armature  25 

1  Plane  mirror,  4x15  in   1.16 

2  Bottles,  wm.,  8-oz  21 


Total  $  7.72 
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Quantity  Article  Price 

1  Harvard  trip  scale  $  13.20 

1  Set  weights  in  stock,  1  to  500  gms   5.50 

1  Wooden  cylinder   16 

1  Lead  sinker   27 

1  Scale  pan   .'  33 

1  Hydrometer  jar,  2x12  in  71 

1  Osmosis  tube   40 

1  Pulley,  single   39 

2  Pulleys,  triple    1.50 

1  Spring  balance   66 

1  Ball  and  ring   1.65 

1  Air  pump    6.60 

1  Air-pump  plate  and  connector.....   8.25 

1  Bell  jar  glass  stoppers   2.20 

1  Rubber  dam,  sc.  ft  33 

2  Rubber  corks  22 

1  Dry  cell   .60 

2  Push  buttons   19 

1  Electric  bell   66 

1  lb.     Copper  sulphate   33 

1  lb.     Sulphuric  acid   .40 

1  lb.     Hydrochloric  acid   44 

8  oz.     Potassium  chlorate   54 

1  lb.     Manganese  dioxide   22 

1  oz.     Phosphorus,  yellow   36 

1  lb.     Sulphur  (flowers)   17 

8  oz.     Zinc,  granulated   30 


Total  $46.41 

1  lb.  Glass  tubing,  %r,-in  $  .60 

24  Christmas  candles   44 

1  lb.  Lead  shot   33 

1  lb.  Copper  wire,  No.  20   1.54 

1  pkg.  Blue  print  paper  (24  sheets)  22 

1  lb.  Iron  filings   „  27 

1  lb.  Iron  wire,  No.  16  (spool)  14 

1  House  thermometer    1.10 

1  lb.  Glass  rods,  4  min  66 

1  oz.  Silver  nitrate  C.  P   1.65 

8  oz.  Ammonium  nitrate   48 

1  oz.  Potassium  permanganate   25 

8  oz.  Mercury    1.50 

1  Barometer  tube,  cup  and  pipette  85 


Total  $56.88 

Total  individual  list   7.72 


Total  general  science  list  $64.60 
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II.  Biological  Sciences 

A.  Place  of  biological  sciences — The  biological  sciences  now  taught  in  high 
schools  are  general  biologoy,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  sanita- 
tion. These  subjects  do  not  represent  the  full  extent  of  differentiation,  since 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  further  specialization  within  some  of  these  sub- 
jects. Investigation  shows  also  that  in  some  four-year  high  schools  any  one 
of  these  subjects  may  be  elected  by  any  pupil  in  any  semester.  The  length  of 
time  given  to  a  biological  course  ranges  from  one-third  of  a  year  in  some 
schools  to  two  years  in  other  schools.  An  investigation  of  a  large  number  of 
four-year  high  schools  in  a  wide  range  of  localities  indicates  a  distinct 
tendency  toward  a  sequence  of  courses  consisting  of  a  general  science  course 
offered  in  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  high  school  followed  by  the  biological 
subjects  in  the  ninth  grade.  In  a  few  states  there  is  a  tendency  to  have 
biology  given  as  the  science  of  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  high  school.  In 
junior-senior  high  schools  the  tendency  is  to  require  a  course  in  general 
science  followed  by  a  course  in  general  biology  in  the  junior  high  school, 
with  opportunity  for  the  election  of  special  courses  in  botany  and  zoology  as 
well  as  other  sciences  in  the  senior  high  school.  It  is  recommended  that  in 
four-year  high  schools  a  course  in  biology  be  given  in  the  second  year  and 
that  in  the  junior-senior  high  schools  this  subject  be  given  in  the  last  year  of 
the  junior  high  school,  and  that  in  large,  schools  other  biological  sciences  be 
offered  as  electives  in  later  years  of  the  high  school. 

B.  Changes  in  the  point  of  view  in  biological  teaching — When  biology  was 
introduced  into  the  secondary  school,  the  subject  was  taught  by  men  and 
women  trained  almost  wholly  in  college  courses  in  morphology  and  classifica- 
tion; and  in  consequence  a  diluted  type  of  college  course  was  almost  inevita- 
ble in  the  high  school.  Much  of  the  laboratory  material  consisted  of  pre- 
served specimens  of  plants  and  animals.  Microscopical  work  of  too  difficult 
a  type  was  insisted  upon.  Herbaria  of  dried  specimens  cluttered  home  and 
school. 

In  recent  years  increasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  study  of  living 
organisms.  Physiological  experiments  and  ecological  studies  have  been  intro- 
duced. But  still  the  type  of  topic  selected  for  study  is  more  or  less  that 
which  appeals  to  the  adult  mind  rather  than  to  the  mind  of  the  adolescent. 
The  material  used  was  often  remote  from  the  every-day  experience  of  the 
students,  and  biological  studies  still  failed  to  function  as  largely  as  had  been 
hoped. 

When  teachers  began  to  present  biology  in  its  relation  to  human  welfare, 
a  new  and  vital  interest  in  the  subject  was  awakened,  and  in  many  schools 
biology  has  become  deservedly  popular.  It  is  evident  that  further  progress 
in  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject  should  be  made  along  the  line  of  organization 
of  courses  in  biology  which  relate  to  various  aspects  of  human  welfare. 

C.  Aims — Biological  sciences,  in  common  with  the  other  sciences  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  should  contribute  to  the  educational  objectives  stated  on  page 
87 — health,  worthy  home  membership,  vocation,  citizenship,  the  worthy  use 
of  leisure,  and  ethical  character.  In  particular,  biological  sciences  should 
have  the  following  specific  aims: 

1.  The  World  War  has  emphasized  health  as  a  basic  end  of  education. 
Since  much  of  biology  deals  directly  with  problems  of  health,  the  course  in 
biology  must  accept  efficient  health  instruction  as  one  of  its  chief  and 
specific  ends. 
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2.  The  biological  sciences  should  develop  the  pupil's  purposeful  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  environment  by  giving  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  plant 
and  animal  neighbors. 

3.  They  should  emphasize  some  of  the  most  important  applications  of 
biological  science  to  human  activities  and  to  general  and  individual  human 
welfare,  and  especially  should  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  structure  and 
functions  of  his  own  body,  to  the  end  that  he  may  know  why  he  must  live 
healthfully  in  order  to  live  happily  and  usefully. 

4.  They  should  train  the  pupil  to  observe  life  phenomena  accurately  and 
to  form  logical  conclusions  through  the  solution  of  problems  and  through 
projects  essential  to  the  productive  work  of  agriculture,  gardening,  etc. 

5.  They  should  enrich  the  life  of  the  pupil  through  the  aesthetic  appeal  of 
plants  and  animals  studied,  to  the  end  that  he  may  appreciate  and  enjoy 
nature. 

6.  They  should  demonstrate  to  the  pupil  the  value  of  intensive  study  of 
biological  science  as  a  means  through  which  scientific  progress  is  attained. 
In  view  of  what  science  has  meant  to  our  present-day  civilization  and  in  view 
of  the  measure  in  which  the  methods  and  results  of  scientific  investigation 
are  today  reflected  in  intelligent  thought  and  intelligent  action,  the  need  of 
the  life  sciences  in  the  education  of  modern  citizens  cannot  be  ignored. 

D.  Sequence  and  continuity — The  sequences  recommended  in  a  good  course 
in  science  provide  for  (1)  one  year  of  general  biology  for  all  pupils  in  the 
second  year  of  four-year  high  schools  and  in  the  last  year  of  junior  high 
schools;  (2)  the  election  of  courses  in  botany,  zoology,  and  physiology  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  four-year  high  schools  and  in  any  year  in  senior  high 
schools.  The  intricate  and  detailed  study  of  those  abstractions  that  are  more 
difficult  for  the  pupil  to  understand  and  appreciate  will  thus  be  left  for  the 
special  biological  courses  in  the  later  high-school  years,  and  may  then  be 
elected  by  those  who  have  special  interests  and  needs. 

There  should  be  elasticity  in  the  content.  A  one-year  course  in  general 
biology  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  using  both  plant  and  animal  materials, 
often  admits  of  a  more  economical  as  well  as  a  more  effective  expenditure  of 
time  and  materials  than  can  be  secured  by  the  plan  of  grouping  living  mate- 
rials into  separate  half-year  courses  in  botany  and  zoology.  However,  the 
course  in  biology  may  well  be  varied  so  as  to  suit  local  conditions  and  to 
relate  it  to  other  courses.  In  many  of  the  best  high  schools  a  choice  of  the 
full  year  of  botany,  zoology,  or  human  physiology,  instead  of  general  biology 
in  the  tenth  grade,  has  been  found  highly  satisfactory. 

Coherence  and  unity  of  subject-matter  are  important  in  any  science  course, 
elementary  or  advanced.  Only  through  such  sequence  and  unity  does  a  child 
or  adult  gain  a  clear  vision  of  the  significant  principles  of  a  science. 

E.  Content  of  a  general  biology  course — A  course  in  biology  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  year  should  be  what  the  name  implies — a  study  of  living  things.  The 
central  ideas  should  be: 

1.  The  way  in  which  each  organism  maintains  its  own  life  and  the  life  of 
the  species. 

2.  The  interrelations  between  different  organisms  and  groups  of  organisms. 

3.  The  constant  dependence  and  interrelations  of  living  things  with  the 
physical  world  about  them. 
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4.  The  power  of  man  to  control  the  habits  and  relationships  of  plants  and 
animals  to  serve  his  own  ends. 

The  starting  point  is  not  important  if  only  topics  of  compelling  interest  to 
the  child  are  chosen.  The  topic  may  be  such  as  "The  war  between  organisms 
which  is  being  waged  in  a  vacant  lot."  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
such  questions  as  the  number  of  species  of  plants  found  there;  the  ones  which 
have  the  greater  area;  how  they  secured  their  hold  on  the  region  and 
whether  they  can  continue  to  hold  it;  what  will  become  of  the  plants  as  fall 
approaches;  the  relation  of  these  organisms  to  those  in  neighboring  lots; 
parasitic  plants  and  animals  and  other  dependent  forms.  Another  intro- 
ductory topic  may  be  "A  balanced  aquarium,"  illlustrating  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen  cycles  in  nature  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans.  Still  another  is  the 
topic  of  over-production,  as  illustrated  in  the  possible  rate  of  reproduction 
by  corn  or  the  house  fly.  If  corn  is  chosen,  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to 
calculate  how  long  it  would  take  one  car  to  produce  corn  enough  to  plant  his 
whole  State,  or  if  the  fly  is  chosen  to  calculate  the  number  of  offspring  in 
one  'season  and  the  space  these  would  occupy.  The  home  garden  provides 
another  excellent  initial  topic  for  the  biology  course. 

The  topic  of  the  warfare  for  life  in  the  vacant  lot  or  the  possibility  of  over- 
production by  corn  will  lead  directly  to  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  plant  which  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  life  processes  so 
successfully,  namely: 

The  root  as  a  holdfast  and  absorbing  surface. 

The  stem  as  a  passageway  for  materials  and  a  support  for  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  photosynthesis  and  other  food  manu- 
facture and  respiration. 

The  flower  followed  by  fruit  containing  seeds  which  provide  the  plant's 
means  of  reproduction.  This  topic  should  give  the  pupil  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  green  plant  as  an  organism  capable  of  maintaining  its  own 
independent  existence  and  of  manufacturing  the  food  supply  not  only  for 
itself  but  also  for  the  remaining  life  upon  the  earth,  including  the  food 
supply  of  man.  With  this  outlook  it  is  possible  to  review  and  enlarge  upon 
the  work  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  previously  done.  This  work  should  show 
the  beneficial  work  of  bacteria,  or  nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  as  well  as  their 
relation  to  the  nitrogen  cycle  in  general.  It  should  show  the  part  the  bac- 
teria play  in  the  production  of  dairy  products  and  in  the  ordinary  processes 
of  the  kitchen.  The  other  saprophytic  and  parasitic  plants  may  well  be 
studied  here.  The  study  should  show  the  constructive  work  of  green  plants, 
coupled  with  the  dependence  of  animals  upon  green  plants  for  their  food. 
The  kinds  and  sources  of  food,  food  values,  balanced  rations,  and  food  econ- 
omy should  be  studied. 

Insects  as  plant  enemies,  together  with  birds  as  the  natural  enemies  of 
insects,  may  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  balance  of  life  and  its 
relation  to  home,  farm,  and  industries. 

Following  a  general  view  of  the  structure  and  work  of  plants  and  animals 
and  their  interrelation  with  each  other  and  with  man,  the  physiological  pro- 
cesses may  be  taken  up  in  some  detail,  beginning  with  plants  and  extending 
through  the  animal  studies  to  man.  These  functional  studies  in  green  and 
nongreen  plants,  protozoa,  insects,  fish,  frog,  birds,  and  man  toward  the  end 
of  the  course  will  serve  as  a  strong  unifying  element  to  the  pupil,  revealing 
his  place  in  the  series.    This  series  of  type  studies  will  review  and  organize 
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what  has  been  learned  and  gives  opportunity  for  much  added  interest  and 
knowledge.  Such  studies  will  help  the  pupil  to  recognize  himself  as  a  part 
of  the  subject  of  biology,  constantly  depending  upon  his  environment  and 
constantly  affecting  it.  A  much  larger  place  than  is  usual  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  mammalian  life. 

The  functional  work  may  be  vitalized  by  the  use  of  skeletons  of  man  and 
the  frog,  supplemented  by  any  other  available  ones,  as  fowls,  rodents,  etc. 
If  the  pupils  supply  these,  the  interest  will  be  keener.  The  organs  of  mam- 
mals, as  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  obtained  from  the  meat  market,  are  also  valuable 
illustrative  material.  The  culmination  of  this  study  should  be  an  increased 
interest  in  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

A  good  opportunity  is  open  to  biology  teachers  who  have  the  right  point 
of  view  in  giving  much-needed  help  regarding  the  biology  of  sex.  An 
increasing  number  of  good  biology  teachers  are  undertaking  this  phase  of 
instruction,  and  testimony  of  youths  and  parents  shows  favorable  results 
from  this  natural  and  nonsentimental  approach.  This  important  subject 
should  not  be  presented  to  high-school  pupils  from  its  pathological  aspects. 
So  much  opposition  to  sex  education  has  been  aroused  in  the  past  by  ill- 
advised  and  wholesale  teaching  that  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  it  is 
well  to  advance  slowly,  even  though  the  need  for  this  kind  of  work  is  urgent. 
The  whole  success  of  the  movement  depends  on  well-trained,  sympathetic 
teachers  well  endowed  with  common  sense.  Important,  however,  as  is  the 
teaching  of  the  facts  and  the  hygiene  of  reproduction,  a  knowledge  of  these 
alone  does  not  insure  boys  and  girls  against  bad  practices. 

To  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  must  be  added  the  will  to  do  the 
right.  Hence,  the  committee  believes  that  all  physiological  instruction  rela- 
tive to  sex  should  be  supplemented  and  strengthened  by  sane  appeals  to  the 
ethical  and  religious  nature  of  boys  and  girls. 

•  Throughout  the  course  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  pupils  know  the 
names  of  the  common  plants  and  animals,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  name,  but 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  pleasure  in  knowing  them. 

The  contributions  of  the  great  biologists  and  the  significance  of  these  con- 
tributions should  be  emphasized.  Darwin,  Pasteur,  Harvey,  Mendel,  and 
many  others  should  stand  in  the  pupil's  mind  in  definite  connection  with 
real  contributions  to  man's  welfare. 

Hard  and  fast  requirements  in  either  general  science  or  biology  ought  not 
to  be  fixed  by  any  committee  or  by  any  higher  institution,  because  of  the 
wide  variations  of  physical  environments,  fauna,  and  flora.  Different  types 
or  courses  are  often  needed  in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  situations.  Any 
work  of  the  committee,  therefore,  along  the  line  of  formulating  content 
should  be  accepted  as  an  attempt  to  give  a  maximum  of  suggestions  and  a 
minimum  of  prescription. 

Teachers  should  select  material  best  adapted  to  local  conditions,  should 
plan  out  in  advance  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  and  should  improve  the 
course  with  each  year  of  their  experience.  In  an  agricultural  community 
special  study  should  doubtless  be  made  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  local 
economic  importance.  In  large  towns  and  cities,  community  sanitation  and 
civic  betterment  will  receive  major  attention.  Every  pupil,  however,  whether 
in  the  country  or  the  city,  should  be  given  such  instruction  in  the  knowledge 
and  care  of  his  body  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  health  condi- 
tions and  general  efficiency  of  the  community. 
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F.  Methods — Observations,  projects,  experiments,  excursions,  individual 
reports  upon  significant  topics,  text-book  assignments,  quizzes,  and  confer- 
ences offer  a  rich  and  varied  choice  of  methods  of  work.  Each  teacher  should 
use  the  methods  best  adapted  to  his  students  and  to  the  environment  of  the 
school  in  which  he  is  teaching.  Biology  lends  itself  readily  to  the  topic- 
project-problem  method  of  teaching,  since  centralizing  themes  are  abundant. 

In  field  or  museum  excursions  the  teacher  should  know  in  advance  the 
material  available  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  Field-trips  are  often  merely 
out-of-door  excursions.  They  should  be  definite  and  must  be  used  in  later 
work. 

Laboratory  work  should  be  planned  so  carefully  that  time  is  not  wasted 
in  detailed  microscopic  work,  in  experiments  which  cannot  be  understood, 
and  in  elaborate  drawings  to  keep  the  children  occupied  until  the  end  of  the 
period.  Information  should  be  freely  and  interestingly  given  by  the  teacher 
to  stimulate  the  student  to  seek  more  knowledge  at  first  hand.  Laboratory 
work  should  usually  precede  text-book  assignments  or  library  references,  but 
should  follow  when  very  difficult  experiments  are  to  be  undertaken.  Since 
most  high-school  students  do  not  know  how  to  use  books  effectively,  these 
assignments  and  references  should  be  very  definite.  A  rich  fund  of  col- 
lateral reading  regarding  plants  and  animals  should  always  be  available. 

Experiments,  results,  conclusions,  observations,  and  drawings  should  be 
accurately  recorded.  Neatness  in  these  records  is  desirable,  but  this  should- 
not  be  exalted  above  thinking  and  understanding.  Careful  labeling  of  draw- 
ings is  important;  careless  spelling  and  ungrammatical  sentences  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

The  laboratory  method  in  science  was  such  an  emancipation  from  the  old- 
time  bookish  slavery  of  prelaboratory  days  that  many  teachers  have  been 
inclined  to  overdo  it  and  to  subject  themselves  to  a  new  slavery.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  laboratory  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
dominant  aim  in  all  laboratory  instruction  should  be  to  develop  a  consistent 
chain  of  significant  ideas  to  which  the  laboratory  may  serve  to  give  concrete 
experience  and  instruction.  The  primary  question  is  not  what  plant  or 
animal  types  may  be  taken  up  in  the  laboratory,  but  what  ideas  may  best  be 
developed  in  the  laboratory. 

Too  often  the  study  of  plant  or  animal  takes  the  easiest  rather  than  the 
most  illuminating  path.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  particularly  with  a  large 
class  of  restless  pupils  who  apparently  need  to  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  uni- 
form occupation,  to  kill  a  supply  of  plants  or  animals,  preferably  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible,  and  set  the  pupils  to  work  drawing  the  remains.  This 
method  is  often  supplemented  by  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  keep  the 
students  busy  awhile  longer.    These  methods  are  usually  unprofitable. 

The  ideal  laboratory  is  only  a  reasonably  good  substitute  for  out-of-doors. 
Any  course  in  biology,  when  confined  within  four  walls  wholly,  even  if  these 
walls  be  those  of  a  modern,  well-equipped  laboratory,  is  in  some  measure  a 
failure.  Living  things,  to  be  appreciated  and  interpreted  correctly,  must  be 
seen  and  studied  alive,  if  possible  in  the  open,  where  they  will  be  encountered 
in  life.  The  study  of  a  plant  or  animal  in  the  place  which  it  lives  success- 
fully is  just  as  important  as  the  study  of  its  shape  or  function.  Experience 
has  shown  that  young  students  usually  lose  enthusiasm  for  biology  study 
if  they  constantly  work  with  preserved  materials.  In  general,  it  is  wise  to 
study  plant  and  animal  material  common  in  the  environment.    Right  mental 
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processes  of  observation  and  reasoning  are  best  developed  in  connection  with 
those  real  biological  situations  which  are  encountered  in  ordinary  affairs  and 
in  ordinary  needs. 

G.  Content  of  special  biological  sciences — When  separate  courses  in  botany 
and  zoology  are  taught  they  should  seek,  in  the  main,  to  attain  the  educa- 
tional results  outlined  above  for  general  biology. 

With  the  modern  points  of  view  botany  will  teach  the  principle  of  soil 
replenishment  by  living  organisms,  large  and  small,  soil  sterilization,  and 
soil  inoculation.  There  will  be  more  practical  work  with  plants  as  in  for- 
estry, tree  planting,  tree  surgery,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  artificial 
pollination,  and  plant  breeding.  There  should  be  a  wider  use  of  the  indoor 
garden.  Home  gardening  and  work  in  the  field  should  be  directed  by  the 
teacher  in  botany,  and  work  in  garden  or  field  should  be  credited  in  the 
botany  course. 

In  zoology  the  study  of  invertebrates  should  not  consume  over  one-half  of 
the  course  and  the  study  of  mammals  should  be  developed  so  as  to  become 
more  useful  in  zoological  study.  The  classes  of  animals  to  be  chiefly  studied 
should  be  mammals,  birds,  insects,  and  protozoa.  There  should  be  constant 
use  of  vivaria,  ponds,  wooded  tracts,  and  farm  lands. 

Biology  Apparatus 

{Minimum  Requirement.    Enough  for  a  class  of  twenty.) 


Quantity  Description  Price 

10  Tripod  magnifiers   $  11.10 

1  Alcohol  lamp,  8-oz  55 

6  ft.     Rubber  tubing,  %-in  66 

12  Forceps,  heavy    6.60 

2  Dissecting  needles,  handles  metal  44 

10  Dissecting  needles,  straight  point  20 

10  Dissecting  needles,  bent  point  20 

10  Test  tubes,  6x%-in  30 

2  Test  tubes,  hard  6-in  13 

1  Thermometer,  C.  and  F.  200  degrees  and  3  degrees  to  400 

degrees    2.20 

1  Lactometer,  plain   2-.20 

1  Ring  stand,  No.  3   1.55 

1  Gauze  wire,  4x4  in  07 

2  Stirring  rods,  8x^4  in  10 

1  lb.     Glass  tubing,  14-in  60 

2  Thistle  tubes   28 

1  Beaker,  120  cc  19 

1  Beaker,  180  cc  20 

1  Beaker,  250  cc  21 

1  Bell  jar    4.40 

5  Petri  dishes,  100  mm   2.75 

6  Flasks,  8-oz   1.32 

1  Graduate,  cylindrical,  100  cc  77 

1  Hydrometer  jar,  3x15   1.10 

6  Bottles,  w.  m.,  8-oz  70 

6  Bottles,  w.  m.,  4-oz  55 
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Quantity  Description  Price 

6  Bottles,  w.  ra.,  glass  stopper,  4-oz  $  .1.28 

2  Evaporating  dishes,  No.  0  46 

24  Vials,  No.  5   1.32 

24  Corks,  No.  10  44 

6  Corks,  No.  20  30 

6  Corks,  No.  15  17 

12  Corks,  No.  8  17 

2  Rubber  stoppers,  2-hole,  No.  4  14 

2  Rubber  stoppers,  1-hole,  No.  4  14 

1  lb.  Hydrochloric  acid   42 

1  lb.  Nitric  acid   44 

1  oz.  Iodine  solution   33 

1  oz.  Potassium  iodine   60 

4  oz.  Ether  33 

1  oz.  Caustic  soda  sticks   20 

1  Tube  litmus  paper,  blue  (100  strips)  11 

1  Tube  litmus  paper,  red  (100  strips)  11 

1  lb.  Alcohol,  denatured   40 

1  oz.  Pepsin   60 

1  lb.  Sodium  chloride  11 

1  oz.  Calcium  phosphate,  C.  P.  33 

4  oz.  Agar   46 

4  oz.  Grape  sugar   15 

1  lb.  Copper  sulphate   33 

1  lb.  Sulphur,  powdered  18 

4  oz.  Potassium  chlorate   28 

1  oz.  Manganese  dioxide,  C.  P  22 

4  oz.  Zince,  granulated   17 

1  lb.  Marble  chips   11 

1  oz.     Potassium  cyanide   22 

1  F4  microscope,  2  eye  pieces,  circular  double-nose  piece,  2  ob- 
jectives, 4  mm.  and  16  mm   63.00 

12  Slides,  blank,  25  mm.,  75  mm  15 

y2  Cover  glasses,  No.  2,  round,  18  mm   1.00 

1  Section  razor    2.20 


Total  Biology  list  $115.64 

Physics 

The  following  is  a  list. of  topics  which  are  deemed  fundamental  and  which 
should  therefore  be  included  in  every  well-planned  course  of  elementary 
physics.  It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  arrange  these  topics  in  the 
order  best  suited  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which  affect  the  work. 

I.  Introduction: 

a.  Metric  system. 

Linear  measure,  units — meter,  centimeter,  millimeter. 
Square  measure — square  centimeter. 
Cubic  measure — cubic  centimeter,  liter. 
Weight — kilogram,  gram. 

b.  Volume,  weight  density. 

c.  States  of  matter:  solids,  liquids,  gases. 
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II.  Mechanics: 

Fluids — 

a.  Pascal's  Law  of  Fluid  Pressure — the  hydraulic  press. 

b.  Pressure  (force  per  unit  area)  due  to  gravity. 
Pressure  varying  with  depth  and  density  of  the  liquid. 

Total  force  exerted  on  the  sides  and  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

c.  Buoyancy — Principle  of  Archimedes. 

d.  Specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids. 

e.  Gases — relation  between  pressure  and  volume;  Boyle's  Law. 

f.  Pressure  of  the  atmosphere  due  to  its  weight;  barometers;  pumps  for 

liquids. 

Solids — 

a.  Parallelogram  of  forces — Resolution  of  forces  (rectangular  only). 

b.  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion  (qualitative  treatment). 
Force,  velocity,  acceleration. 

Uniformly  accelerated  motion,  when  initial  or  final  velocity  is  zero. 
Falling  bodies. 

c.  Mechanical  work  as  force  X  distance,  and  its  measurement  in  foot- 

pounds and  gram-centimeters. 
Power — horsepower. 
Energy — potential  and  kinetic. 
Conservation  of  energy. 

d.  Machines — lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulleys,  inclined  plane. 
Principle  of  moments. 

Principle  of  work  applied  to  machines,  mechanical  advantage,  friction, 
efficiency.    (Use  terms,  effort  and  resistance.) 

e.  Gravitation — relation  of  weight  to  mass. 
Center  of  gravity;  stability. 

III.  Heat: 

a.  Heat — a  form  of  energy. 

Temperature — Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales. 

Heat  quantity  and  its  measurement  in  calories  and  B.  T.  U. 

b.  Conduction,  convection  and  radiation. 
Methods  of  heating  buildings. 

c.  Expansion  of  solids,  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 
Expansion  of  liquids,  anomalous  expansion  of  water. 
Expansion  of  gases,  Law  of  Charles,  absolute  zero. 

d.  Specific  heat. 

e.  Change  of  state. 

Fusion  and  solidification;  heat  of  fusion. 
Vaporization;  heat  of  vaporization  of  water. 
Dew  point,  relative  humidity,  clouds  and  rain. 

f.  Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

g.  Heat  engines;  steam  and  gas  engines. 

IV.  Magnetism: 

a.  Magnets — polarity,  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion. 

b.  Magnetic  induction,  magnetic  field  and  lines  of  force. 

c.  The  earth  as  a  magnet,  compass,  declination,  dip. 

V.  Static  Electricity: 

a.  Electrification  by  friction;  two  kinds. 

b.  Electrical  attraction  and  repulsion;  electroscopes. 

c.  Conductors  and  insulators;  electrification  by  induction. 

d.  Condensers. 
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VI.  Current  Electricity: 

a.  Simple  voltaic  cell. 

Commercial  types  of  cells;  Leclanche  (dry  cell). 

b.  Electro-magnetism. 

Magnetic  field  around  a  current. 

Relation  between  direction  of  current  and  lines  of  magnetic  force. 
Electro-magnets,  ampere  turns. 
The  electric  bell  and  the  telegraph. 

c.  Electrical   units;    current— ampere;    resistance— ohm ;  electromotive 

force — volt;  power — watt;  energy — watt  hour:  Ohm's  Law. 

d.  Measuring  instruments:  galvanometer,  ammeter,  voltmeter,  resistance 

box. 

e.  Electrolysis;  electrolysis  of  water,  electro-deposition  of  metals. 
Storage  cell  (lead  only). 

f.  Heating  and  lighting  effects. 
Fuse  wire  and  electric  heater. 
Arc  and  incandescent  lamps. 

g.  Electro-magnetic  induction. 

Direction  and  magnitude  of  the  induces  electromotive  force;  Lenz's 
Law. 

Simple  two-pole  generator  and  motor. 
Transformer,  induction  coil,  telephone. 

VII.  Sound: 

a.  Nature  and  origin  of  sound;  wave  motion. 

b.  Pitch,  loudness,  and  quality. 

c.  Velocity;  relation  between  velocity,  wave  length  and  frequency. 

d.  Interference  and  beats. 

e.  Reflection  of  sound,  echoes. 

VIII.  Light: 

a.  Nature  of  light;  velocity  of  light. 

b.  Rectilinear  propagation  of  light  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  shadows. 

c.  Photometry. 

Intensity  of  light  (candle-power)  and  intensity  of  illumination  (foot- 
candle). 

d.  Reflection. 

Law  of  reflection;  regular  and  diffused  reflection. 
Plane  mirrors,  position  and  character  of  image. 

e.  Refraction;  index  of  refraction  (ration  of  velocities). 
Refraction  by  plates,  prisms  and  lenses. 

Lenses:   converging  and  diverging;  principal  axis;  principal  focus; 
conjugate  foci. 

Position  and  character  of  real  and  virtual  images  formed  by  converg- 
ing lenses. 
Dispersion,  color  and  the  spectrum. 

The  camera,  the  human  eye,  the  compound  microscope,  the  telescope. 

List  of  Experiments 
Mechanics  :  1 

1.  Weight  of  unit  volume  of  a  substance,  prism  or  cylinder. 

2.  Principle  of  Archimedes. 

3.  Specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  that  will  sink  in  water. 

4.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  (two  methods). 

5.  Boyle's  Law. 

6.  Hooke's  Law. 

7.  Parallelogram  of  forces. 

8.  The  straight  lever,  principle  of  moments. 

9.  Center  of  gravity  and  weight  of  a  lever. 

10.  Coefficient  of  friction  between  solid  bodies — on  a  level  and  by  sliding 

on  an  incline. 

11.  Efficiency  test  of  some  elementary  machine,  either  pulley,  inclined 

plane,  or  wheel  and  axle. 
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Heat: 

12.  The  mercury  thermometer:  relation  between  pressure  of  steam  and 

its  temperature. 

13.  Linear  expansion  of  a  solid. 

14.  Increase  of  volume  of  a  gas  heated  at  constant  pressure. 

15.  Specific  heat  of  a  solid. 

16.  Heat  of  fusion  of  ice. 

17.  Cooling  curve  through  change  of  state  (during  solidification). 

18.  Heat  of  vaporization  of  water. 

19.  Determination  of  the  dew  point. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity: 

20.  Study  of  magnetic  field. 

21.  Study  of  single-fluid  voltaic  cell. 

22.  Magnetic  effect  of  an  electric  current. 

23.  Electromotive  force  and  resistance  of  cells  in  various  combinations. 

24.  Resistance  measured  by  a  volt-ammeter  method. 

25.  Laws  of  electrical  resistance  of  wires;  various  lengths,  cross-sections, 

and  in  parallel. 

26.  Electrolysis. 

27.  Study  of  a  storage  cell. 

28.  Practical  efficiency  and  cost  of  operating  an  electrical  device. 

29.  Study  of  induced  currents. 

30.  Power  of  efficiency  test  of  a  small  electric  motor. 

Sound: 

31.  Velocity  of  sound. 

32.  Wave-length  of  sound. 

33.  Number  of  vibrations  of  a  tuning  fork. 

Light: 

34.  Use  of  photometer. 

35.  Images  in  a  plane  mirror. 

36.  Index  of  refraction  of  glass  or  water. 

37.  Focal  length  and  conjugate  foci  of  a  converging  lens. 

38.  Shape  and  size  of  a  real  image  formed  by  a  lens. 

39.  Magnifying  power  of  a  lens. 

40.  Study  of  action  of  lenses  in  a  telescope  or  in  a  compound  microscope. 

Laboratory  Note-book 

Note-books — General  Directions 

1.  The  purpose  of  each  experiment  should  be  clearly  stated  in  a  brief  title. 

2.  A  brief  description,  usually  accompanied  by  a  drawing,  should  show  how 
the  experiment  was  done.  Descriptions  should  be  expressed  in  definite  and 
complete  sentences,  and  drawings  should  show  the  essential  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus. Drawings  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  plain  outline  diagrams  and 
should  aim  at  simple  accuracy  rather  than  at  artistic  finish. 

3.  Numerical  data  should  always  be  recorded  in  neat  tabulations. 

4.  A  definite  system  of  recording  descriptions,  drawings  and  observations 
should  be  adopted  and  adhered  to  for  all  experiments.  Statements  of  reason- 
ing, calculations  and  conclusions  should  be  written  in  full.  Conclusions 
should  refer  directly  to  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  experiment  and  should 
follow  from  the  data  and  reasoning  as  clearly  and  logically  as  the  conclusion  of 
a  proposition  in  geometry  follows  from  the  given  conditions  and  the  proof. 
Slovenly  work  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  the  effort  to  secure  precision 
should  not  lead  to  the  use  of  apparatus  or  processes  so  complicated  as  to 
obscure  the  principle  involved. 
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Especial  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  evidence  which  the  note- 
book affords  of  independent  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
as  indicated  by  ability  to  recognize  and  express  clearly  the  significance  of  the 
work  actually  performed.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  numerical  results  be 
expressed  in  figures  which  have  an  experimental  significance.  Statements 
which  have  been  merely  transcribed  from  text-books  or  manuals  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory.    The  note-book  should  contain  an  index  of  experiments. 

Physics — Minimum  Laboratory  List  for  Pupils'  Experiments 

Quantity  Article  Price 

1  Meter  stick   $  .39 

3  Spring  balances,  2,000  grams   1.98 

1  Balance    13.20 

1  Set  weights  in  block,  1  gr.-500  gr   5.50 

1  Vernier  caliper    4.40 

1  Pulley,  single   39 

2  Pulleys,  triple    1.66 

1  Inclined  plane  with  graduated  arc   8.80 

1  Hall's  car  for  plane   2.20 

1  Composition  of  force  board   4.40 

1  Aluminum  cylinder   83 

1  Specific  gravity  bottle,  25  cc,  adjusted   1.38 

1  Hydrometer,  universal    1.65 

1  Hydrometer  jar,  3x15   1.10 

1  lb.     Mercury    3.00 

2  Ringstands,  No.  3,  3  rings   3.08 

1  Clamp  holder,  swiveled   60 

1  Condenser  clamp   66 

1  Protractor  brass,  4%-in  39 

1  Graduate,  100  cc  77 

2  Bunsen  burners  (if  no  gas  is  available  specify  2  5330  alcohol 

lamps,  8-oz.)   1.10 

1  Resonance  tube,  8x1%  inches  99 

1  Photometer    6.60 

1  Standard  candle   44 

1  Candle  holder,  4  candles   1.38 

12  Candles   55 

1  Optical  bench    1.10 

1  Lens  support  (extra)  13 

1  Mirror  support   17 

2  Lens,  convex,  1%-in.,  4-in.  focus   1.32 

1  Lens,  convex,  2-in.,  20-in.  focus  99 

1  Lens,  concave,  1%-in.,  4-in.  focus  8*8 

1  Centigrade  thermometer,  C.  &  P.  100  degrees  C   1.65 

1  Calorimeter,  double  wall   2.00 

1  Steam  generator    5.50 

1  Linear  expansion  apparatus   9.90 

%  lb.     Aluminum  pellets   70* 

1  lb.     Lead  shot   33 

1  Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  tube  44 
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Quantity  Article  Price 

1  Voltaic  cell,  student  demonstration  form,  with  extra  elements 

and  porous  cup  $  2.47 

2  Bar  magnets,  6-in  56 

1  Horseshoe  magnet,  4-in  22 

2  Magnetic  compasses,  10  mm  26 

1  Magnetic  compass,,  high  grade,  50  mm   2.75 

1  Galvanometer  frame  with  3  windings   2.50 

4  Daniel  cells,  gallons  (or  other  source  of  direct  current  for 

experiment)    9.20 

3  lbs.    Copper  sulphate  for  Daniel  cells  99 

2  lbs.    Zinc  sulphate  for  Daniel  cells  44 

1  Voltameter,  10  volts  or  amperes  in  tenths   22.00 

1  St.  Louis  motor   5.50 

1  Field  magnet  for  St.  Louis  motor   1.93 

1  U-shaped  magnet   83 

2  Push  buttons,  hardwood   .40 

2  Electric  bells,  2M»-in   10.44 

1  Magnetic  needle    1.10 

2  Friction  rods,  glass  34 

2  Friction  rods,  vulcanite  88 

1  Electroscope   1.10 

1  Electrophorus    2.50 

1  Archimedes  Principle  App   2.50 

1  Glass  model,  hydraulic  press   3.30 

1  Glass  model,  lift  pump   2.75 

1  Glass  model,  force  pump   3.00 

1  Air  pump,  exhaust  and  compression   6.60 

1  Air  pump,  plate  with  connection   8.25 

1  Bell  jar,  2  gallons   3.55 

1  Hand  and  bladder  glass   2.50 

1  Condenser,  Liebig,  15-in   1.65 

1  Osmosis  apparatus    .44 

1  Barometer  tube    .83 

1  Barometer,  aneroid    11.00 

1  Optical  disk    33.00 

1  Set  demonstration  lenses   2.75 

1  Ball  and  ring   1.65 

1  Electrolysis  apparatus   3.55 

1  Telegraph  set   3.85 


Total  $250.55 

General  Stock 

1  Funnel,  glass,  3-in  $  .39 

2  lbs.    Glass  tubing,   14-in   1.20 

12  ft.     Rubber  tubing,  14-in   1.32 

48          Test  tubes,  6x%-in   1.32 

1          Test  tube  rack   1.32 

12          Rubber  stoppers,  2-hole,  2  each  Nos.  10,  8,  6,  4,  2   1.00 
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Quantity  Article  Price 

144  Corks,  assorted   $  .66 

1  Set  cork  borers  77 

6  Beakers,  250  cc   1.26 

3  Flasks,  16-oz  87 

3  Flasks,  round  bottom,  8-oz  66 

1  Test  tube  holder  11 

1  Blow  pipe,  brass,  10-in  28 

1  lb.  Sulphuric  acid   42 

1  lb.  Nitric  acid   44 

1  lb.  Hydrochloric  acid   42 

2  lbs.  Copper  sulphate    .66 

1  lb.  Zinc  sulphate   22 


Total  $  13.32 


Chemistry 

The  scope  of  the  course  in  Chemistry  is  indicated  in  any  one  of  the  State- 
adopted  text-books.  An  essential  part  of  a  chemistry  course  is  the  laboratory 
work;  therefore,  the  following  list  of  experiments  is  given: 

List  of  Suggested  Experiments  in  Chemistry 

1.  Heating  of  substances  in  air. 

2.  Weight  change  on  heating  a  metal  in  air. 

3.  Products  obtained  by  heating  "red  precipitate." 

4.  Preparation  and  properties  of  oxygen. 

5.  Weight  of  a  liter  of  oxygen. 

6.  Interaction  of  metals  and  acids. 

7.  Preparation  and  properties  of  hydrogen. 

8.  Reduction  of  copper  oxide. 

9.  Equivalent  weight  of  zinc  (or  magnesium)  by  displacing  hydrogen. 

10.  Distillation  of  water. 

11.  Solvent  power  of  water. 

12.  Water  of  crystallization. 

13.  Determination  of  water  of  crystallization. 

14.  Preparation  and  properties  of  chlorine. 

15.  Preparation  and  properties  of  hydrogen  chloride. 

16.  Action  of  sodium  on  water,  and  recognition  of  products  formed. 

17.  Neutralization  of  sodium  hydroxide  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

18.  Determination  of  concentration  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  titration. 

19.  Combining  weights  of  zinc  and  chlorine  (or  of  zinc  and  oxygen). 

20.  Flame  tests. 

21.  Tests  for  three  common  acids. 

22.  Preparation  of  soluble  salts. 

23.  Preparation  of  insoluble  salts. 

24.  Boiling  points  of  solutions. 

25.  Freezing  points  of  solutions. 

26.  Preparation  of  pure  sodium  chloride. 

27.  Incomplete  reactions. 

28.  Forms  of  sulphur. 

29.  Preparation  and  properties  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

30.  Preparation  and  properties  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

31.  Preparation  of  metallic  sulphides. 

32.  Volumetric  composition  of  air. 

33.  Preparation  and  properties  of  ammonia. 

34.  Preparation  and  properties  of  nitric  acid. 
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35.  Preparation  and  properties  of  nitric  oxide. 

36.  Preparation  and  properties  of  nitrous  oxide. 

37.  Preparation  of  potassium  nitrate  (crystallization). 

38.  Preparation  and  properties  of  bromine. 

39.  Preparation  and  properties  of  iodine. 

40.  Comparison  of  the  halogen  acids. 

41.  Preparation  of  charcoal. 

42.  Properties  of  carbon. 

43.  Preparation  and  properties  of  carbon  dioxide. 

44.  Hard  waters. 

45.  Molecular  weight  of  carbon  dioxide. 

46.  Preparation  and  properties  of  carbon  monoxide. 

47.  Preparation  and  properties  of  lime. 

48.  Cobalt  nitrate  tests. 

49.  Relative  replacement  of  common  metals  (electrochemical  series). 

50.  Equivalent  of  silver. 

51.  Tests  for  iron  salts. 

52.  Reduction  of  ferric  to  ferrous  chloride. 

53.  Oxidation  of  ferrous  and  ferric  chloride. 

54.  Qualitative  separation  of  lead,  silver  and  mercury. 

55.  Fermentation. 

56.  Preparation  of  ethyl  acetate. 

57.  Soap  making. 

58.  Testing  of  milk  for  nutrients. 

59.  Determination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  air. 

60.  Explosive  mixtures  of  gasoline  and  air. 


Each  student  should  be  required  to  keep  a  laboratory  note-book.  It  should 
contain : 

1.  A  brief  description  in  the  pupil's  own  words  of  the  materials  and  appa- 
ratus employed,  and  the  operations  performed  in  each  experiment,  sketches 
being  used  to  represent  apparatus  where  this  is  practicable. 

2.  Records  in  the  pupil's  own  words  of  phenomena  as  actually  observed  in 
the  course  of  each  experiment. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  important  conclusions  which  may  be  properly  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  as  observed. 

Special  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  evidence  which  the  note-book 
affords  of  independent  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  as  indi- 
cated by  ability  to  recognize  and  express  clearly  the  significance  of  the  work 
actually  performed.  Statements  which  have  been  merely  transcribed  from 
text-books  or  manuals  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  note-book  should 
contain  an  index  of  experiments. 


This  list  is  arranged  as  a  minimum  quantity  for  a  class  of  six  students. 
Quantities  can  be  as  the  number  in  the  class  and  as  the  instructor's  judgment 
indicates. 


Laboratory  Note-book 


Chemistry 


Quantity 


Description 


Price 


1 
12 

6 
12 


Balance   

Beakers,  60  cc  

Blow  pipes,  with  tip  (blacks) 
Bottles,  wide  mouth,  250  cc... 


$  13.20 


1.92 
1.44 
1.40 
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Quantity  Description  Price 

6  Bottles,  generating,  250  cc  $  3.30 

6  Bottles,  narrow  mouth,  32-oz   1.50 

1  Brass  weight  in  block,  50-gr.  to  1  ctg   2.75 

6  Burners,  Bunsen  (or  6  No.  5330  alcohol  lamps,  4-oz.)   3.30 

6  Wing  tops   78 

5  Burdettes,  50  cc.  in  tenths   6.00 

6  Candles,  parafin,  sixes  28 

6  Clamps,  burdette   2.64 

6  Clamps,  pinch   99 

6  Corks,  No.  7  07 

36  Corks,  to  fit  100  cc.  flask  60 

2  Cork  stoppers,  No.  8  •„..  .05 

6  Deflagrating  spoons    1.02 

6  Dishes,  porcelain,  evaporating,  3-in   1.38 

3  Files,  triangular,  4-in  60 

2  pkgs.  Filter  papers,  10  cm  44 

6  Flasks,  4-oz   1.08 

6  Funnels,  glass,  2x6  in   1.68 

6  Funnel  tubes,  thistle  top  78 

1  lb.  Glass  rod — size,  %6-in  60 

2  lbs.  Glass  tubing,  4  mm   1.20 

12  Glasses,  watch,  2-in  55 

6  Glasses,  watch,  2^-in  33 

2  Graduates,  glass  cylindrical,  500  cc   3.84 

3  Horseshoe  magnets,  4-in  66 

4  oz.  Iron  filings   11 

1  lb.  Mercury   :   3.00 

6  Mortars,  porcelain,  and  pestles,  ^V^xl  in   3.60 

12  Sheets  litmus  paper,  red  40 

12  Sheets  litmus  paper,  blue  40 

1  Medicine  dropper    .05 

1  ft.  Palau  wire,  No.  27   2.20 

6  Rubber  stoppers,  2  holes,  for  250  cc.  flask   .30 

18  ft.  Rubber  tubing,  %6-in   1.38 

6  Sand  baths,  iron,  4-in  84 

6  Supports,  iron  ring  stands,  3  rings   9.30 

36  Test  tubes,  6x%-in  90 

24  Test  tubes,  6x%-in  66 

24  Test  tubes,  ignition,  4-in   1.10 

6  Tongs,  iron  crucible   1.44 

6  Troughs,  pneumatic,  galvanized  iron,  5x9x12  in   9.00 

4  oz.  Wire,  copper,  No.  18  40 

6  Wire  gauze,  iron,  6x6  in  99 

3  sets  Reagent  bottles  (set  of  12)   9.00 

4  oz.  Wire,  No.  18,  for  triangles   1.00 


Total  $101.95 
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Chemicals  for  Chemistry  List 


Quantity  Description  Price 

8  oz.  Acid,  acetic,  glacial  $  .40 

1  oz.  Acid,  benzoic,  cryst  40 

1  oz.  Acid,  citric,  cryst  33 

6  lbs.  Acid,  hydrochloric,  C.  P   2.00 

7  lbs.  Acid,  nitric    2.10 

4..oz.  Acid,  oxalic,  cryst  30 

1  oz.  Acid,  phosphoric  (ortho)  concentrated  31 

9  lbs.  Acid,  sulphuric,  C.  P   2.40 

1  oz.  Acid,  tartaric   28 

4  oz.  Alum,  chrome   37 

1  oz.  Aluminum,  granular   22 

1  lb.  Aluminum  sulphate  22 

1  oz.  Aluminum  wire,  fine   .40 

1  lb.  Ammonium  carbonate   40 

1  lb.  Ammonium  chloride   55 

4  lbs.  Ammonium  hydroxide  (sp.  70  and  bottle)   2.20 

4  oz.  Ammonium  sulphate   15 

4  oz.  Ammonium  nitrate   30 

4  oz.  Ammonium  sulphide    .30 

4  oz.  Antimony  potassium  tartrate,  tartar  emetic   1.10 

1  oz.  Antimony  trioxide   20 

1  oz.  Antimony   16 

1  <oz.  Arsenic  trioxide   22 

1  lb.  Barium  chloride,  cryst  33 

1  oz.  Barium  dioxide   20 

1  oz.  Benzene,  pure   ,  15 

1  oz.  Bismuth   55 

1  oz.  Bismuth  nitrate,  cryst  65 

1  oz.  Bromine   70 

1  lb.  Calcium  carbide,  lumps  28 

1  lb.  Calcium  carbonate,  marble  11 

1  lb.  Calcium  chloride,  granular,  for  drying  tubes  84 

1  oz.  Calcium  sulphate,  C.  P  22 

1  lb.  Calcium  oxide,  lime  28 

4  oz.  Castile  soap   50 

1  lb.  Calcium  sulphate,  native  gypsum  22 

1  lb.  Calcium  sulphate,  plaster  paris  17 

1  oz.  Cadmium  sulphate   44 

1  lb.  Charcoal,  animal   50 

1  lb.  Charcoal,  lump   20 

1  lb.  Charcoal,  powdered   22 

6  lbs.  Charcoal,  for  blow  pipe  40 

1  oz.  Cobalt   77 

1  oz.  Cobalt  nitrate   40 

1  oz.  Copper,  granulated  20 

1  oz.  Copper  nitrate   26 

1  oz.  Copper  sheet,  foil  28 
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Quantity  Description  Price 

1  lb.  Copper  sulphate,  blue  vitriol  $  .33 

4  oz.  Copper  turnings   40 

4  oz.  Ether   35 

4  oz.  Gelatine,  granular  90 

1  oz.  Iodine   88 

1  oz.  Indigo,  lump   33 

1  oz.  Iron  ammonium  sulphate,  ferrous  15 

4  oz.  Iron  chloride,  ferric  22 

Iron  nails,  2-in.  (buy  locally). 

1  pkg.  Iron  picture  cord,  No.  0  l  17 

1  oz.  Iron  powder   11 

1  lb.  Iron  sulphate  (ous)  22 

4  oz.  Lead,  bar   15 

1  oz.  Lead,  granulated   10 

4  oz.  Lead  nitrate,  cryst  25 

1  lb.  Lead  oxide,  litharge  33 

4  oz.  Lead,  sheet   15 

1  oz.  Litmus  cubes   28 

10  ft.  Magnesium  ribbon   66 

1  lb.  Magnesium  sulphate   22 

1  oz.  Magnesium  dioxide,  C.  P.,  powdered  22 

1  oz.  Magnesium  chloride   17 

1  lb.  Magnesite   28 

1  oz.  Maganese  sulphate   22 

1  lb.  Manganese  dioxide,  powdered  22 

1  lb.  Manganese  dioxide,  granular  22 

1  oz.  Mercuric  chloride   44 

1  oz.  Mercuric  oxide,  red  precipitate  44 

1  oz.  Methyl  alcohol   25 

4  oz.  Nickel   28 

1  oz.  Nickel  nitrate   24 

1  oz.  Parafin   (white  wax)  24 

1  oz.  Phosphorus,  red   35 

1  oz.  Phosphorus,  yellow   31 

4  oz.  Potassium  bitartrate  (cream  of  tartar)  18 

1  oz.  Potassium  bromide   20 

1  oz.  Potassium  chlorate,  C.  P  28 

4  oz.  Potassium  chloride,  pure  37 

1  lb.  Potassium  chloride,  powdered  93 

1  oz.  Potassium  chromate,  cryst  22 

4  oz.  Potassium  cyanide   60 

4  oz.  Potassium  dichromate   45 

4  oz.  Potassium  ferricyanide   92 

4  oz.  Potassium  nitrate   30 

1  oz.  Potassium  permanganate   22 

1  oz.  Potassium  sulphate   13 

1  oz.  Potassium  sulphocyanide   83 

4  oz.  Potassic  alum,  cryst  15 

1  lb.  Rosin   17 
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Quantity  Description  Price 

2  grams  Silver  foil   $  .30 

1  oz.       Silver  nitrate,  cryst   1.65 

1  lb.       Soda  lime,  granular  92 

1  lb.       Sodium  acetate  44 

1  oz.       Sodium  amalgam   65 

1  lb.       Sodium  bicarbonate   17 

1  lb.       Sodium  carbonate,  dry,  C.  P  72 

1  lb.       Sodium  carbonate,  lumps,  "washing  soda"  17 

2  lbs.     Sodium  chloride,  common  salt  22 

1  oz.       Sodium  hydroxide,  pure  sticks  20 

1  lb.       Sodium  hydroxide,  crystals  28 

1  oz.       Sodium  metal   24 

4  oz.       Sodium  nitrate,  cryst.,  C.  P  40 

1  lb.       Sodium  phosphate  (bisodium  hydrogen  phosphate)  22 

1  lb.       Sodium  nitrate,  crystal  22 

1  lb.       Sodium  sulphate,  cryst.,  "Glauber's  Salts"  17 

1  oz.       Sodium  thiosulphate,  C.  P  17 

1  lb.       Starch   20 

1  oz.       Strontium  chloride,  C.  P.  cryst  22 

1  oz.       Strontium  nitrate,  C.  P.  cryst  22 

1  lb.       Sugar  (grape)    .33 

1  lb.       Sulphur  (roll)   17 

1  oz.       Tin,  bars   75 

4  oz.       Tin,  granulated   90 

1  oz.       Urea,  cryst  50 

1  lb.       Zinc,  granulated   45 

4  oz.       Zinc,  dust   20 

1  lb.       Zinc  sulphate,  cryst  22 


Total  of  chemicals  $  51.45 

Total  chemical  apparatus   101.95 


Total  chemistry  list   153.40 


Note. — In  connection  with  the  laboratory  equipment  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  cases 
for  storing  apparatus.  These  may  be  home-made  or  purchased  from  some  standard  laboratory 
furniture  company.  Tables,  stools  or  chairs  must  be  provided  so  that  students  may  have  an 
approximate  space  2V2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long  by  18  to  21  inches  wide.  For  chemistry,  the  standard 
chemistry  tables  are  to  be  preferred  if  funds  permit.  Physics  tables  should  be  provided  with 
some  sort  of  uprights  with  horizontal  supports.  These  may  be  purchased  from  the  scientific 
supply  houses  and  attached  to  home-made  tables  or  bought  with  the  standard  tables.  All 
laboratory  tables  should  be  solid  and  rigidly  constructed,  the  top  of  1%-inch  stuff,  well  put 
together. 

The  same  items  frequently  appear  in  the  lists  for  the  different  sciences.  Where  one  labora- 
tory is  used  for  all  the  science  teaching,  these  items  need  not  be  duplicated,  but  can  be  used 
in  each  of  the  various  sciences  taught. 

It  is  advised  that  manuals  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  wherever  possible  and  the 
laboratory  method  be  used  freely.  In  physics  each  student  should  be  compelled  to  do,  him- 
self, at  least  30  experiments,  keeping  an  accurate  note-book  of  the  same.  In  chemistry  40  to 
50  exercises  are  usually  regarded  as  a  minimum  ;  20  to  25  in  general  science  and  biology. 

Prices  are  correct  to  date,  but  subject  to  market  fluctuation. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

This  course  has  been  organized  so  as  to  cover  two  years  of  work  and  is 
designed  for  the  first  two  years  of  high  school.  The  work,  as  outlined  for 
the  second  year,  is  based  upon  that  of  the  first  year,  and  neither  will  be  com- 
plete without  the  other. 

The  class  in  Home  Economics  should  meet  daily  as  in  any  other  high  school 
subject.  Since  this  is  a  laboratory  course  the  periods  should  be  double,  or  90 
minutes,  in  length.  These  periods  being  double,  there  should  not  be  required 
the  same  amount  of  outside  preparation  that  is  expected  for  a  single  recita- 
tion period,  but  only  such  outside  preparation  as  is  expected  for  any  labora- 
tory course,  as  the  keeping  up  of  note-books,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  not  every 
lesson  is  accompanied  by  laboratory  practice,  the  90-minute  period  in  such 
case  should  be  spent  in  a  combination  of  recitation  and  supervised  study  with 
free  use  of  reference  books,  charts  and  educational  exhibits. 

Credit — If  the  course  in  Home  Economics  is  given  in  five  periods  per  week 
of  90  minutes  each  and  covers  the  subject-matter  outlined  below,  it  should 
receive  one  unit  credit  for  each  year,  and  this  unit  should  be  one  of  the 
regular  high  school  subjects  pursued  during  that  year. 

Most  of  the  colleges  are  today  accepting  two  units  of  Home  Economics  for 
entrance  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree,  provided  the  work  done  is  approved  as  a 
standard  course. 

I.  First  Year 

A.  Food  Work — 60-70  Lessons 

The  food  work  of  the  first  year  centers  around  the  planning  and  serving  of 
the  three  meals — the  breakfast,  the  luncheon  or  supper,  and  the  dinner.  The 
foods  utilized  are  considered  as  to  cost,  production,  manufacture,  composition, 
place  in  the  diet,  etc.  In  the  preparation  of  food,  principles  of  cookery  and 
proportions  are  given  emphasis  rather  than  recipes.  Lessons  in  housewifery 
should  be  given  from  time  to  time  as  their  need  arises.  Type  meals  are 
served  and  in  connection  with  these  table  setting  and  service,  dining-room 
etiquette  and  the  care  of  the  dining-room  are  gone  into  with  such  detail  as  is 
necessary  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  work.  If  deemed  advisable  a 
few  canning  and  drying  lessons  may  be  given  in  this  year.  In  all  instances 
the  girl  is  urged  to  make  practical  at  home  the  work  learned  at  school  and  is 
given  credit  at  school  for  successful  home  work. 

B.  Clothing  and  Related  Art — 90-100  Lessons 

The  clothing  work  for  the  first  year  is  apportioned  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: laboratory  uniform  12-14  lessons,  underwear  15-20  lessons,  outside  cloth- 
ing 23-26  lessons,  millinery  10  lessons,  costume  design  30  lessons.  With  the 
construction  of  each  garment,  care  and  repair  of  clothing,  personal  hygiene, 
textile  selection,  appropriateness  as  to  individual,  occasion,  and  pocket-book 
are  given  emphasis  as  applied  to  the  problem  at  hand.    Before  the  lessons  in 
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costume  design  are  begun  a  study  is  made  of  such  art  principles  as  line,  light 
and  dark,  balance,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  color.  These  principles  are  applied 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  costume  to  be  constructed.  In  this  way  the  work 
in  costume  design  is  not  isolated,  but  definitely  related  to  whatever  work  the 
student  may  be  undertaking.  The  construction  of  a  number  of  fancy  gar- 
ments is  discouraged  and  stress  is  placed  upon  practical  and  appropriate 
clothing,  and  care  and  hygiene  of  clothing — this  necessarily  includes  lessons 
in  laundering. 

II.  Second  Year 

A.  Food  Preservation 

This  work  begins  with  a  study  of  micro-organisms,  why  foods  spoil,  methods 
of  preventing  spoilage,  etc.  Canning  by  the  different  methods,  judging  and 
scoring  of  canned  products,  and  comparison  with  commercial  products  are  all 
considered.  Jelly  making,  preserving,  pickling  and  drying  are  also  taken  up 
in  this  year. 

B.  Clothing  and  Related  Art — 70  Lessons 

The  clothing  work  of  the  second  year  is  divided  approximately  as  follows: 
Study  of  the  budget  3  lessons,  millinery  10  lessons,  cotton  blouse  10  lessons, 
wool  problem  17  lessons,  the  layette  10  lessons,  table  linen  3  lessons,  children's 
clothing  10  lessons.  The  systematic  expenditure  of  the  family  income  is 
studied  before  the  clothing  work  begins;  the  girls  inventory  their  clothes, 
make  plans  for  the  year,  and  are  expected  to  keep  personal  accounts.  As  in 
the  first-year  clothing  work,  the  idea  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  girl.  For 
instance,  when  the  wool  problem  and  the  children's  clothing  problem  are 
taken  up  the  students  are  urged  to  make  over  garments  whenever  practical. 
The  study  of  textiles,  costume  design,  hygiene  of  clothing,  etc.,  are  continued. 

C.  Home  Furnishing — 10  Lessons 

The  approach  to  this  problem  is  through  a  study  of  the  girl's  bedroom. 
Floors,  woodwork,  walls  and  ceiling  and  their  treatment  are  considered.  This 
is  followed  by  study  of  color  in  rooms,  study  of  furniture,  furniture  arrange- 
ment, pictures  and  their  choice,  framing,  hanging,  etc.  There  are  also  several 
lessons  on  the  exterior  of  the  house  and  grounds. 

D.  Food  and  Nutrition — 60  Lessons 

A  study  of  value  and  cost  of  foods,  of  body  requirements,  as  influenced  by 
activity,  age,  size,  climate,  health,  etc.,  the  value  of  milk,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  the  school  lunch,  and  the  planning  and  preparing  of  family  diet- 
aries are  some  of  the  more  important  problems  that  are  studied  in  detail. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  digestive  disorders,  feeding  in  fevers,  convales- 
cent diet  and  food  in  infectious  diseases.  The  teacher  and  home  economics 
classes  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  health  department  in  correcting  mal- 
nutrition in  their  school. 

E.  Household  Management — 20  Lessons 

It  is  not  planned  for  this  part  of  the  home  economics  work  to  be  isolated, 
but  to  be  covered  during  the  course  of  the  year  as  the  need  arises.  For  in- 
stance, after  serving  a  meal,  there  should  be  a  lesson  in  removal  of  stains 
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from  and  laundering  of  table  linen.  The  daily  and  weekly  care  of  the  differ- 
ent rooms,  the  scheduling  of  housework,  home  laundering,  removal  of  stains, 
management  of  household  finances  and  a  study  of  labor-saying  devices  are 
some  of  the  problems  considered. 

P.  Home  Nursing — 10  Lessons 

This  includes  a  study  of  diseases,  their  cause  and  prevention,  promotion  of 
health  in  the  home,  care  of  children,  treatment  of  common  ailments  and 
emergencies,  etc. 

Note  — A  detailed  syllabus  of  this  course  of  study  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  State 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Aim — The  purpose  of  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  is  to  prepare 
boys  for  the  business  of  farming  and  for  a  happier  and  more  useful  life  on 
the  farm;  to  give  farmers  and  boys  who  have  stopped  school  training  that 
will  make  them  more  efficient  in  their  life  work,  and  to  make  the  country  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Organization — The  vocational  agricultural  course  may  be  fitted  into  any 
high-school  curriculum  which  meets  the  conditions  for  approval  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  course  of  study  in  high  schools  for 
regularly  enrolled  pupils  shall  be  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  four 
years  in  length.  A  minimum  of  eight  months  shall  constitute  the  school 
year. 

Amount  of  Time  Devoted  to  Agriculture 

In  any  year  approximately  one-half  the  pupil's  time  is  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  the  other  half  to  nonvocational  or  academic  subjects.  The  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  agriculture  is  distributed  approximately  as  follows: 

1.  A  double  period  (90  consecutive  minutes)  must  be  given  to  classroom, 
laboratory  or  field  work. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  above,  two  double  periods  a  week  must  be  available 
for  shop  work  or  a  continuation  of  any  of  the  work  not  finished  in  the 
double  period  set  aside  for  classroom  work. 

3.  A  home  project  or  practical  work,  suited  to  the  needs  of  each  pupil  and 
closely  related  to  the  classroom  instruction,  must  be  carried  to  completion. 

Note. — All  of  the  agricultural  work  for  a  particular  group  of  boys  should  be  scheduled  in 
the  half  day.  That  is,  do  not  schedule  part  of  the  work  of  a  certain  group  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  part  in  the  afternoon. 
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A  Suggested  Schedule  Showing  the  Time  Arrangement  for  a  School 
Having  Two  Classes  in  Agriculture 


Time 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

8:45-10:15 
90  minutes 

Agriculture 

I  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

I  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

I  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

I  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

I  Classroom 
etc. 

10:30-12:00 

Non-voc. 

Agr.  I 
Shop 

Non-voc. 

Agr.  1 
Shop 

Non-voc. 

1  :00-2:30 

Agriculture 

II  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

II  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

II  Classroom, 
etc. 

Agriculture 

II  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

II  Classroom 
etc. 

2:30-4:00 

Non-voc. 

Agr.  II 
Shop 

Non-voc. 

Agr.  II 
Shop 

Non-voc. 

Note. — Agriculture  I  group  has  six  45-minute  periods  in  the  morning  and  all  the  afternoon 
for  academic  subjects.  Agriculture  II  group  has  six  45-minute  periods  in  the  afternoon  and 
all  the  morning  for  academic  subjects. 

Types  of  Instruction 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  may  carry  on  three  types  of  instruction: 

1.  Instruction  in  the  high  school  of  regularly  enrolled  pupils.  The  instruc- 
tion for  this  group  shall  not  be  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  four 
years  in  length.    A  minimum  of  eight  months  shall  constitute  the  school  year. 

2.  Part-time  or  short  courses  in  agriculture.  This  instruction  is  designed 
for  boys  who  have  stopped  school  and  adult  farmers.  These  classes  usually 
meet  during  the  winter  months.  Ten  lessons  is  the  minimum  number  for 
one  course.  This  instruction  is  based  upon  the  needs  of  a  particular  group 
of  persons  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their  methods  of  farming.  The 
content  and  length  of  the  course  are  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  instruction  is  given. 

3.  Advice  and  assistance  to  individual  farmers  concerning  farming  prob- 
lems. This  service  may  be  rendered  by  personal  visits  to  the  homes  of  the 
farmers,  group  meetings,  or  both. 

The  Course  of  Study — (Four- Year  Course) 

Following  is  a  suggested  four-year  course  in  agriculture  and  the  year's  work 
in  which  the  subjects  should  be  placed.  The  content  of  the  agricultural 
course  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Agriculture,  be 
modified  or  changed  to  meet  local  needs  and  conditions.  The  community  in 
which  livestock  raising  predominates  should  schedule  its  agricultural  courses 
to  provide  well  for  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  community  in 
which  fruit  growing  is  the  predominating  enterprise  would  place  less  empha- 
sis on  livestock  raising.  Surveys  of  the  farms  in  the  community  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
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Content  of  Courses — (Four- Year  Course) 

First  Year  (Eighth  Grade) 

Soils  and  Crops — Agriculturally,  this  State  is,  and  probably  for  some  time 
will  continue  to  be,  mainly  a  field  crop  State.  This  fact  and  the  high  elimina- 
tion of  pupils  from  school  after  the  first  year  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  placing  the  Soils  and  Crops  the  first  year  in  the  course.  It  is  the 
experience  of  most  of  our  agricultural  teachers  that  boys,  as  well  as  the 
parents,  expect  something  to  be  given  about  raising  the  main  crops,  like  corn, 
cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  early  in  the  course.  Moreover,  if  these  subjects  are 
placed  later  in  the  course  a  large  percentage  of  the  boys  will  be  deprived  of 
any  school  instruction  in  these  fundamentals. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — Origin  and  composition  of  soils,  drainage,  organic 
matter,  cultivation,  soil  fertility,  kinds  and  use  of  fertilizers,  etc. 

Crops — Study  of  the  best  methods  of  growing,  harvesting  and  marketing 
the  farm  crops.  Selection,  testing  and  treating  seeds,  control  and  prevention 
of  insects  and  diseases,  etc. 

Farm  shop  work  and  home  projects  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
instruction  in  Soils  and  Crops. 

Second  Year  (Ninth  Grade) 

Animal  Husbandry — Breeds  of  livestock  and  poultry,  judging,  feeding, 
management,  diseases,  breeding,  marketing,  etc. 

Farm  shop  work  and  home  projects  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
instruction  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

Third  Year  (Tenth  Grade) 

Horticulture  and  Vegetable  Gardening — Problems  incident  to  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  home  orchard,  from  the  view-point  of  the  orchard  being 
an  accessory  of  the  general  farm.  Consideration  of  such  questions  as  loca- 
tion, soils,  wind  breaks,  variety  selection,  selection  of  nursery  stock,  planting 
cover  crops,  fertilization,  spraying,  pruning. 

Problems  incident  to  maintaining  the  home  vegetable  garden;  choice  of 
soils  and  locations,  production  of  plants,  including  problem  connected  with 
the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  tillage,  etc.;  the  harvesting,  canning, 
drying  of  vegetables  for  home  use;  some  attention  to  marketing. 

Some  attention  may  be  given  to  landscape  gardening  in  its  application  to 
beautifying  the  farm  home. 

While  some  farm  shop  work  is  given  each  year,  a  more  specialized  shop 
course  should  be  given  in  the  third  year.  Forge  work,  repairing  engines  and 
complicated  pieces  of  machinery,  and  the  more  difficult  construction  jobs 
should  be  taken  up.  Home  projects  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
instruction  in  fruit  and  vegetable  growing. 

Fourth  Year  (Eleventh  Grade) 

Farm  Management  and  Farm  Accounting — Farm  management  should  in- 
clude the  management  of  the  farm  for  profits,  farm  surveys,  rotations,  types 
of  farming,  utilization  of  horse  and  man  labor,  crop  yields,  diversity  and 
specialization,  size  of  farm,  equipment,  etc.  Farm  accounting  should  include 
farm  bookkeeping,  cost  accounts  with  special  farm  enterprises,  etc. 
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Farm  Engineering — Farm  engineering  should  include  farm  machinery, 
farm  structures,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  surveying,  drainage,  terrac- 
ing, road  building,  etc. 

Agricultural  Economics  (Sociology) — Agricultural  economics  and  sociology 
should  include  the  economics  and  social  problems  of  farm  life. 

Farm  shop  work  and  home  projects  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
instruction  given. 

Farm  Shop — Farm  shop  work  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  instruction  in 
agriculture.  The  farm  shop  work  should  teach  the  student,  with  such  tools 
and  equipment  as  the  average  farmer  may  be  expected  to  have,  how  to  do 
the  ordinary  construction  and  repair  jobs  that  arise  on  the  farm.  The  farm 
shop  work  will  not  answer  for  a  course  in  manual  training  nor  vice  versa. 

Some  farm  shop  work  is  given  each  year  throughout  the  four-year  course. 
The  farm  shop  work  for  each  year  is  closely  correlated  with  the  instruction 
in  agriculture  that  is  being  given  that  year.  For  example,  if  animal  hus- 
bandry is  being  taught  the  farm  shop  work  might  consist  of  building  hog 
and  poultry  houses,  self-feeders  for  hogs  and  poultry,  feed  troughs,  gates,  etc. 
Other  exercises  that  may  be  included  in  the  shop  work  are  mending  harness, 
painting,  concrete  work,  repairing  farm  machinery  and  engines,  rope  work, 
belt  work,  metal  work,  soldering  and  tinning,  pipe  cutting  and  plumbing, 
glazing,  drawing,  forge  work,  etc. 

The  shop  work  in  any  school  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
These  needs  may  be  determined  by  a  farm  shop  survey  of  the  pupils'  home 
farms.  It  is  suggested  that  a  minimum  of  thirty  90-minute  periods  be  devoted 
to  shop  work  in  the  third  year.  In  the  third  year  forge  work,  repairing  en- 
gines and  complicated  pieces  of  machinery  and  the  more  difficult  construction 
jobs  should  be  taken  up. 

Supervised  Practice  or  Project  Work — Agriculture  is  both  a  science  and  an 
art.  To  farm  successfully  a  person  must  know  how  to  do  the  various  farm- 
ing operations  as  well  as  why  they  should  be  done.  The  practical  or  project 
work  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  by  doing.  The  project  is  a  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural instruction  and  it  is  required  of  each  pupil.  No  student  should  be 
given  full  credit  for  the  year's  work  if  the  project  work  is  not  completed. 

The  practical  work  may  be  carried  out  on  the  pupils'  home  farms,  the  school 
farm  or  some  other  approved  tract. 

Each  student  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  land  or  animals,  or  both,  to 
give  opportunity  for  practice  and  project  work  under  conditions  which  con- 
form as  nearly  as  possible  to  farm  conditions,  in  order  that  he  may  be  fitted 
to  farm  successfully. 

The  essentials  for  a  home  project  are: 

1.  A  definite,  detailed  plan  of  how  the  project  work  should  be  conducted. 

2.  The  farm  operation  selected  for  the  project  should  be  carried  through 
its  complete  cycle,  from  preparation  of  seed  bed  and  planting  to  harvesting 
and  marketing  or  the  care,  feeding,  management  and  marketing  of  livestock. 

3.  The  project  should  be  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  school  in  agriculture. 

4.  Parents,  pupils  and  teachers  should  agree  upon  the  plan  for  the  project. 

5.  The  project  should  be  properly  supervised  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture. 

6.  The  project  should  be  a  worth-while  undertaking  on  a  productive  basis. 

7.  Records  must  be  kept  by  the  pupils  and  a  report  submitted  to  the  teacher. 
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Pupils  who  are  not  interested  in  or  cannot  make  arrangements  to  carry  on 
the  practical  work  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  agricultural  classes. 

Outdoor  Laboratory — It  is  desirable  that  a  department  of  agriculture  in 
the  high  school  have  from  one-half  to  one  acre  of  land  to  be  used  for  demon- 
stration purposes  and  an  outdoor  laboratory. 

THE  AVORK  OF  THE  TEACHER  OF  AGRICULTURE 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  organization  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture it  is  evident  that  a  somewhat  specialized  teaching  technique  is  essential 
to  effective  work.  Not  only  should  the  teacher  be  able  to  carry  on  the  class- 
room work,  much  of  which  is  specialized,  but  he  must  teach  farm  shop; 
supervise  the  home  projects;  carry  on  community  work,  such  as  arranging 
and  teaching  adult  part-time  classes,  answering  questions  of  the  farmers,  etc. 
With  all  of  these  responsibilities  resting  on  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  two 
things  are  indispensable  to  his  salvation:  adequate  technical  and  professional 
preparation  and  a  thorough  organization  of  his  work. 

Because  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  the  planning 
and  organization  are  not  simple  and  easy  tasks,  involving  as  they  do  the 
assembling  of  materials  and  planning  in  detail  the  farm  shop  exercises;  giv- 
ing instruction  in  essential  manipulative  skills;  supervising  the  boys'  home 
projects;  managing  the  land  laboratory;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
the  planning  of  his  classroom  work,  including  recitation,  supervised  study, 
laboratory,  field  trips,  project  study  and  planning,  and  the  preparation  of 
illustrative  material. 

It  is  important  that  the  courses  of  study  be  carefully  prepared  before  the 
opening  of  school.  In  order  to  adapt  the  courses  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  particular  group  of  boys,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  covered  during  the  year,  rather  than  to  accept  a 
text-book  outline,  or  any  other  outline  not  suited  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  particular  section  served  by  the  school.  Such  an  outline  should  in- 
clude: the  subject-matter  carefully  selected,  arranged  in  seasonal  sequence, 
and  with  the  time  emphasis  indicated  for  each  division  and  subdivision; 
laboratory  and  field  exercises;  shop  projects  correlating  with  the  subject- 
matter  as  far  as  possible;  a  list  of  the  best  book  and  bulletin  references  bear- 
ing on  each  division;  a  list  of  objective  points  for  field  trips;  and  the  illus- 
trative material  to  be  used.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  text-book  is  not 
used,  but  that  the  sequence  of  the  text-book  is  not  followed  unless  it  happens 
to  conform  to  the  seasonal  sequence  of  the  teacher's  outline. 

The  method  of  the  class  period  is  selected  to  suit  the  topic.  For  one  topic 
the  90-minute  period  may  be  divided  between  supervised  study,  laboratory 
and  recitation,  while  for  another  topic  the  whole  90  minutes  may  be  devoted 
to  laboratory. 

As  far  as  possible  the  subject  study  and  the  project  study  and  planning 
should  be  carried  along  together,  both,  of  course,  following  a  seasonal  order. 
For  example,  when  the  feeding  of  poultry  is  taken  up,  boys  having  poultry 
projects  study  the  feeding  problems,  and  plan  definitely  for  the  feeding  of 
their  own  flocks.  The  marketing  of  poultry  should  be  studied  at  the  time  or 
just  before  poultry  is  usually  marketed  on  a  large  scale,  as  at  Thanksgiving 
time.    Experience  shows  that  the  project  work  serves  to  vitalize  the  instruc- 
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tion.  Therefore,  the  more  subject-matter  that  can  be  connected  directly  with 
the  boys'  projects  the  better.  In  fact,  as  far  as  possible,  the  home  projects 
should  serve  as  the  center  of  instruction. 

Another  essential  undertaking  of  the  teacher  is  the  making  of  daily  lesson 
plans.  Flexibility  in  the  form  of  the  lesson  plan  is  desirable  for  the  various 
forms  of  method,  but  in  general  a  good  plan  should  contain:  the  subject  and 
aim  of  the  lesson,  the  scope  of  subject-matter,  the  method  to  be  employed, 
the  necessary  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  materials  necessary, 
and  the  assignment,  including  references. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Vocational  Agriculture  is  that  the  boys  have  a 
good  background  of  experience  from  which  to  draw.  This  enables  them  to 
bring  to  the  discussion  opinion  based  on  observation — sometimes  very  accu- 
rate observation.  This  increases  their  opportunity  to  make  comparisons  and 
to  draw  deductions  of  their  own.  If  this  experience  is  made  proper  use  of 
by  the  teacher,  the  value  of  the  class  exercises  may  be  judged  more  by  the 
pupil-acitvity  and  the  opportunity  for  growth  than  by  the  learning  of  mere 
facts.  However,  when  facts  are  learned  they  are  usually  learned  for  a 
definite  purpose,  and  with  the  idea  of  using  the  facts  at  once  or  in  the  very 
near  future.  And  this  suggests  to  us  another  advantage,  an  early  opportunity 
to  put  into  practice  the  thing  learned. 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  able  to  employ  skillfully  the  common 
forms  of  methods,  such  as  topical  and  socialized  recitations,  supervised  study, 
project  teaching,  laboratory,  and  field  trips. 

In  agriculture  the  field  trip  is  very  important,  but  unless  carefully  planned 
and  conducted  much  time  is  wasted.  Objective  points  should  be  selected  and 
visited  by  the  teacher  before  the  trip,  making  sure  of  the  teaching  value  of 
the  places  to  be  visited  and  making  all  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  class.  The  teacher  should  prepare  an  outline  including 
the  aims  of  the  trip,  and  noting  all  points  to  be  observed,  data  to  be  gathered, 
questions  to  be  asked  on  the  trip,  and  directions  for  reporting  the  exercise. 
Frequently  some  preliminary  study  will  be  necessary.  The  trip  should  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  its  importance  will  be  thoroughly  realized 
by  the  pupils.  The  pupils'  attention  should  be  held  on  the  subject  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  can  usually  be  done  by  a  preliminary  discussion  and 
study  and  by  planning  various  things  to  be  done,  as  collecting  specimens  and 
making  close  observations  on  definite  points,  and  recording  data.  Pupils 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  ask  good  questions.  At  the  end  of  a  trip,  if  time 
permits,  or  at  the  next  class  meeting,  a  review  should  be  conducted,  bringing 
out  definitely  the  essential  points,  or  using  the  information  gathered  in  some 
practical  problems  or  in  the  solution  of  a  class  problem  already  under  way. 
Field  trips  can  be  made  not  only  an  excellent  means  of  training  and  of 
acquiring  information,  but  of  real  inspiration.  Often  a  visit  to  a  successful 
farm  will  give  a  boy  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  farming  which  he  might 
never  get  in  the  classroom,  and  be  the  means  of  changing  his  whole  attitude 
and  outlook,  both  with  respect  to  school  work  and  to  the  vocation  of  farming. 

Laboratory  work  should  serve  an  important  purpose  in  agricultural  work, 
but  in  organizing  it  we  need  to  take  into  consideration  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  it,  and  not  permit  it  to  degenerate  into  a  meaningless  and 
perfunctory  exercise.  It  should  afford  opportunity  for  distinguishing,  valu- 
ing, selecting,  arranging  and  using  knowledge,  for  discovering  and  formulat- 
ing concepts,  and  for  acquiring  desirable  experience  in  farming  operations. 
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We  are  coming  to  realize  (slowly)  the  real  value  of  supervised  study.  The 
danger  here  is  to  use  the  time  for  study,  which  is  not  carefully  planned  and 
supervised.  Agricultural  work  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  super- 
vised study  but  it  requires  considerable  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
plan  for  it  and  to  carry  it  on  successfully.  Exercises  should  be  planned 
having  in  mind  certain  definite  aims  in  the  improvement  of  study,  as  the 
improvement  in  the  rate  and  comprehension  in  silent  reading,  the  use  of 
questions  in  study,  the  value  of  organizing  and  reorganizing  subject-matter 
for  definite  purposes,  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned  if  space  per- 
mitted.   Some  of  the  dangers  in  supervised  study  are: 

Making  pupils  too  dependent  by  heping  too  much. 
Tendency  to  waste  time  instead  of  giving  real  supervision. 
Tendency  not  to  use  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  individual  differences. 
Tendency  to  leave  pupils  too  much  to  the  disposal  of  their  own  time. 
Tendency  for  teacher  and  pupil  to  talk  too  loud  and  disturb  other  pupils' 
studying. 

Tendency  for  teachers  not  to  familiarize  themselves  sufficiently  with  the 
improved  methods  of  study,  and  not  to  study  and  plan  specifically  for 
the  supervised  study  period. 

SHOP  WORK 
First  Year — Eighth  Grade 

Every  good  high  school  should  provide  some  sort  of  shop  work  for  boys. 
There  are  certain  students  who  are  thing-minded  and  not  abstract-idea 
minded.  Work  with  a  large  motor  element  should  be  provided  for  these. 
Shop  work  is  valuable  in  itself  and  serves  also  to  give  a  student  an  insight 
into  and  an  appreciation  of  a  considerable  phase  of  the  work  of  the  world. 

Any  good  text-book  will  indicate  the  scope  of  a  course.  The  following  is  a 
suggestion: 

1.  Squaring  stock  to  size. 

Use  of  plane,  measuring,  and  testing  tools. 

Stock  furnished  to  pupils  cut  to  milling  size. 

Suggested  projects — Cutting  board,  6"xl3"  or  similar  size. 

2.  Laying  off  stock  to  be  cut  out. 

Use  of  framing  square,  rule  and  pencil. 
Long  stock  furnished  surfaced  on  two  sides. 
Projects — Game  boards,  checker  boards,  coat  racks. 

3.  Cutting  out  stock. 

Use  of  rip-  and  cross-saws. 

4.  Squaring  stock  to  size,  chamfering,  boarding,  and  sanding. 

5.  Use  of  simple  finishes,  such  as  stain,  shellac  or  varnish,  and  wax. 

6.  Cutting  to  curved  outlines. 

Use  of  turning  saw,  compass  saw,  and  coping  saw. 

Projects— Round-end  biscuit  boards,  ironing,  and  sleeve  boards. 

7.  Optional— Use  of  gouge,  carving,  and  veining  tools  in  construction  of 

pen  trays,  and  desk  sets. 

8.  Toy-making  for  the  Christmas  season. 

A  wide  range  of  activity  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  thin  wood  cut  to 

shape,  stains,  paints,  and  decorations. 
Place  models,  samples,  pictures,  and  suggestions  before  students. 

9.  Use  of  butt  joints  in  construction  of  small  pieces  of  plain  furniture, 

poultry,  garden,  and  boy-activity  problems. 
Projects — Tool  boxes,  bird  houses,  chicken  coops,  and  feeders. 
10.  Use  of  the  various  forms  of  cross  lap-joints. 

Projects— Taberets,  hall  trees,  jumping  standards,  etc. 
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Suggestions 

Shop  work  should  be  a  whole-hearted  activity  on  the  part  of  the  students 
either  as  individuals  or  as  groups.  If  necessary  build  the  tool  processes 
around  the  project  rather  than  sacrifice  the  project  for  sake  of  tool  pro- 
cesses. The  collecting  of  ideas,  developing  of  systematic  method  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  project,  visualization,  and  completion  of  a  project  are  factors  worthy 
of  careful  consideration. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

In  the  time  available  for  the  subject  in  most  secondary  schools  only  very 
elementary  courses  in  mechanical  drawing  should  be  undertaken,  and  thor- 
oughness in  fundamentals  should  be  the  main  feature  of  such  courses.  Thus, 
for  example,  instead  of  requiring  the  student  to  make  elaborate  drawings, 
inked,  tinted,  and  shaded,  the  effort  should  be,  first  of  all,  to  teach  him  the 
correct  methods  of  making  drawings  in  pencil.  When  a  student  is  learning 
to  use  the  drawing  instruments  he  may  acquire  bad  habits  of  work  which 
will  cling  to  him  long  afterward,  and  teachers  of  mechanical  drawing  should 
be  particularly  watchful  during  the  early  part  of  a  course  to  insist  that  the 
student  use  only  the  correct  methods  until  they  become  second  nature  to 
him.  Likewise,  in  studying  any  form  of  projection,  the  object  should  be  to 
understand  the  fundamental  principles  rather  than  to  make  elaborate  draw- 
ings. For  this  reason  a  large  variety  of  problems  which  involve  the  pro- 
jections of  simple  objects  in  many  different  positions  is  better  than  a  few 
elaborate  problems  which  involve  complex  objects  in  simple  positions.  In 
drawing  plans  and  elevations  of  complex  or  other  unfamiliar  objects  the 
student  is  in  need  of  constant  help  from  the  instructor,  but,  once  he  under- 
stands the  principles  of  projection,  he  can  reasonably  be  required  to  draw  the 
projections  of  any  simple  solid  in  any  specified  position  with  very  little,  if 
any,  help  from  the  instructor.  Work  which  is  merely  copying  or  which  can 
be  done  only  by  depending  constantly  upon  help  from  the  instructor  is  not 
the  kind  of  training  desired.  A  course  in  mechanical  drawing  should  be  one 
in  the  application  of  fundamental  principles  and  not  one  in  copying. 

REQUIREMENT 

1.  The  Use  of  Drawing  Instruments.  Knowledge  of  the  proper  meth- 
ods of  using  the  T-square,  triangles,  and  other  drawing  instruments,  with 
special  reference  to  their  use  in  drawing  parallel  lines,  erecting  perpendicu- 
lars, and  in  drawing  arcs  of  circles  and  irregular  curves. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  student  should  form  correct  habits  of 
work  when  learning  to  use  the  drawing  instruments,  and  that  he  should 
aim  from  the  beginning  to  make  his  work  in  pencil  clear  cut  and  accurate 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  inked. 

2.  Geometric  Constructions  commonly  needed  in  drafting,  particularly 
those  which  involve  special  methods  of  using  instruments  singly  or  in  combi- 
nation. Accuracy  and  speed  in  such  methods  are  desired  rather  than  mere 
practice  in  the  construction  of  useless  geometric  designs.  A  knowledge  of  the 
geometric  constructions  of  the  common  curves,  such  as  the  ellipse,  the  para- 
bola, and  the  hyperbola,  is  included  in  the  requirements. 
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3.  Orthographic  Projection.  Drawings  of  solids  in  specified  positions 
in  the  third  angle  of  projection  as  given  in  the  examination  by  descriptions, 
isometric  sketches,  or  models.  The  student  should  be  able  to  determine  sec- 
tions of  solids  when  the  cutting  planes  are  perpendicular  to  at  least  one  plane 
of  projection,  and  to  develop  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  solid  so  cut. 

Solids  may  be  irregular  in  shape,  hollow,  grooved,  or  with  raised  strips  or 
blocks  on  their  surfaces.  Sections  should  be  shown  not  only  in  projection, 
but  in  their  true  outlines. 

4.  Isometric  Projection.  Isometric  drawings  of  solids  with  dimensions 
properly  indicated.  Isometric  drawing  is  used  mainly  as  a  substitute  for 
perspective  drawing,  but  the  student  should  understand  that  the  drawing  of 
an  object  thus  represented  is  exactly  the  same  as  an  orthographic  projection 
of  the  object  in  a  certain  position  with  respect  to  the  planes  of  projection, 
and  he  should  determine  what  this  position  is  when  first  beginning  the  sub- 
ject of  isometric  projection.  The  student  should  be  prepared  to  construct  an 
isometric  scale,  and,  if  required,  to  use  it  instead  of  a  true  scale. 

5.  Working  Drawings  of  simple  objects  with  special  reference  to 

a.  Conventional  methods  of  representing  sections. 

b.  Proper  methods  of  showing  dimensions. 

c.  Some  standard  form  of  single-stroke  freehand  lettering  such  as 

Reinhardt's.  Letters  should  be  of  a  uniform  slope,  height,  and 
thickness  of  stroke,  well  proportioned,  well  spaced,  and  well 
finished. 

d.  Proper  method  of  putting  on  the  drawing  explanatory  notes,  for 

materials,  methods  of  construction,  finish,  etc. 

6.  Length  of  Course.  The  time  required  to  accomplish  the  work  out- 
lined above  is  approximately  200  hours,  not  less  than  150  hours  of  which 
should  be  spent  in  the  classroom  under  proper  supervision. 
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INTRODUCTION 

If  we  accept  the  current  conception  of  Education,  namely,  that  Education  is 
making  desirable  changes  in  people,  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  subjects  contained  in  our  curriculums,  we  must  examine 
music  with  that  as  our  criterion,  to  see  if  it  stands  the  test.  Unless  it  does,  it 
would  seem  unwise  to  include  it  in  the  courses  of  study  and  urge  that  every 
school,  Rural,  Elementary  and  Secondary,  shall  provide  for  its  adequate 
teaching. 

Life  is  a  constant  meeting  of  needs.  We  are  forced  from  early  childhood  to 
old  age  to  make  attempts  to  satisfy  needs.  In  other  words  our  life  is  made 
up  of  satisfactions.  Many  of  these  needs  are  material  ones.  There  are, 
however,  other  needs  that  demand  satisfaction,  such  as  communication,  the 
desire  to  create,  to  cooperate,  to  express  and  appreciate  feeling  of  beauty  in 
form  and  color,  in  music.  It  is  these  desires  and  the  attempt  to  satisfy  them 
that  give  to  us  the  problem  of  education. 

''It  is  the  whole  purpose  and  process  of  education  to  adapt  conduct  to  the 
most  wholesome  and  complete  satisfaction  of  these  needs,  that  life  itself  may 
be  most  complete  and  wholesome." 

Music  in  itself  would  not  be  valuable.  It  is  made  valuable  by  the  satis- 
faction it  gives  to  these  needs  and  desires  which  are  instructive  in  all 
people.  It  is  valuable  only  when  it  increases  satisfaction  and  when  it  makes 
differences  in  thought  and  action. 

Granting  that  music  gives  satisfaction  we  must  decide  whether  its  relative 
value  is  great  enough  to  allow  it  place  in  our  curriculum. 

Taking  as  our  great  objectives  in  Education,  Health,  Practical  Efficiency, 
Citizenship  and  Recreation,  let  us  see  whether  music  plays  a  large  enough 
part  in  relation  to  them  to  give  us  the  right  to  demand  the  time  of  our  chil- 
dren for  it.  These  objectives  might  be  reduced  to  two,  "man  at  work  and 
man  at  play."  Isn't  it  in  activities  related  to  these  that  we  find  the  funda- 
mental differences  in  qualities  of  conduct?  "If  a  man  keeps  himself  in 
excellent  health,  if  he  is  highly  efficient  in  the  use  of  the  tools  and  the  con- 
ventions of  life  and  his  particular  work,  if  he  participates  with  intelligence 
and  efficiency  in  the  regulative,  institutional  and  other  cure  and  social  enter- 
prises of  his  community,  State  and  Nation,  and  if  he  uses  his  leisure  time 
in  a  wholesome  and  upbuilding  way,  we  should  certainly  regard  him  as 
living  a  good  and  worthy  life." 

If  we  wish  our  boys  and  girls,  as  adults,  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  fore- 
going, we  must  give  them  as  children  the  opportunities  to  grow  in  those  re- 
spects. The  activities  of  adults  and  children  are  much  the  same  in  kind.  If 
he  is  to  be  able  to  meet  a  situation  as  an  adult  he  must  have  had  as  a  child 
opportunities  to  meet  like  situations. 

Our  curriculum  must  provide,  if  we  are  to  have  well  rounded  citizens,  for 
all  phases  of  behavior.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  acting  and  thinking  phase 
be  provided  for.  There  is  a  third  phase  equally  important  and  yet  so  little 
recognized,  and  that  is  the  phase  of  feeling.  This  phase  gives  satisfaction  in 
the  enjoyment  that  is  found  in  the  various  art  appeals,  none  stronger,  per- 
haps, than  that  in  the  realm  of  music. 
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Music  in  relation  to  our  four  objectives  can  be  justified  on  any  one.  It 
does  aid  health.  It  has  its  value  in  relation  to  practical  efficiency.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  Mr.  Schwab  finds  it  valuable  to  shut  down  all  machinery  for 
a  half-hour  every  morning,  that  time  being  devoted  to  music  under  the 
leadership  of  high-salaried  men.  For  what  other  reason  has  it  been  found 
practical  to  have  music  as  part  of  the  daily  regime  in  many  factories  and 
stores?  Because  our  business  men  recognize  that  the  change  that  comes  in 
thoughts  and  feelings,  makes  his  employees  more  efficient  and  so  more  val- 
uable to  him.  Music  aids  in  citizenship  in  such  ways  as  helping  to  satisfy 
that  desire  to  cooperate,  to  be  with  others,  to  be  social.  We  have  dismissed 
the  first  three  with  only  a  sentence  because,  while  music  does  function  in 
relation  to  them,  its  functioning  in  relation  to  the  fourth  big  objective, 
Recreation,  is  so  very  vital  in  this  life  of  ours.  We  said  that  man's  life  might 
be  reduced  to  work  and  play.    One  must  have  both. 

The  recent  war  showed  how  destitute  our  boys  were  of  means  of  profitably 
using  leisure  time.  This  problem  becomes  more  acute  with  the  increased 
use  of  machinery  and  the  reduction  in  time  needed  for  providing  our  mate- 
rial necessities.  With  the  eight-hour  working  day  comes  the  increased 
hours  of  leisure.  Since  it  is  in  the  unoccupied  time  that  our  native  impulses 
and  tendencies  assert  themselves  most  freely,  it  is  important  that  these 
impulses  should  have  been  so  exercised  that  the  recreative  activities  should 
be  upbuilding.  Is  it  not  safe  to  say  that  if  in  school  a  boy  has  received 
enjoyment  from  participating  in  and  listening  to  good  music,  that  he  will 
choose  that  as  one  way  of  filling  in  his  leisure  hours?  If  we  can  add  to  the 
fulfillment  of  a  more  complete  life  by  teaching  music  in  our  schools,  have  we 
a  right  to  deprive  any  child  of  that  inheritance? 

The  importance  of  music  has  been  realized  in  many  sections  of  our  country 
and.  in  many  cities  do  we  find  it  occupying  a  large  place  in  the  curriculums. 
It  would  be  safe  to  say  now,  with  the  great  development  that  has  taken  place, 
especially  in  the  high  schools  within  the  last  ten  years,  that  no  high  school 
can  now  reasonably  consider  itself  progressive  if  it  is  not  trying  to  give  to  its 
students  as  much  music  as  it  possibly  can,  with  its  size  and  equipment. 

All  that  is  recommended  cannot  be  carried  on  in  all  schools.  Unless  we 
have  vision,  however,  growth  stops.  Therefore,  more  than  we  can  hope  to  do 
immediately  all  over  the  State  is  embodied,  hoping  that  it  may  create  a  larger 
vision,  and  an  incentive  for  the  future. 

Kinds  of  Students 

There  are  perhaps  three  different  kinds  of  students  whom  we  must  keep 
in  our  minds.  First,  there  are  those  who  are  unmusical  and  are  not  inter- 
ested in  music.  Then  there  is  the  group,  by  far  the  largest,  which  is  made 
up  of  those  who  enjoy  singing,  who  are  musical  and  interested  to  the  point 
of  wanting  to  get  a  great  deal  without  particularly  wanting  to  become  per- 
formers. A  third  group  includes  those  who  want  music  as  a  vocation  or 
whose  talents  are  such  that  they  may  become  skilled  amateurs.  Just  as  in 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  we  find  students  with  varying  capacities  to 
which  we  must  administer. 
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How  Shall  We  Meet  the  Problem? 

Equipment  Necessary 

To  accomplish  results  in  High-School  Music,  there  must  be  a  well-equipped 
teacher.  What  constitutes  a  well-equipped  music  teacher?  There  are  two 
requirements  without  which  she  cannot  succeed.  She  may  have  numberless 
other  assets,  but  she  must  be  both  a  musician  and  teacher.  By  musician  is 
not  necessarily  meant  a  solo  artist.  She  must,  however,  have  a  broad 
knowledge  and  experience  with  musical  matters,  involving  study,  and  con- 
tacts. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  music  teacher  have  knowledge  of  the  real 
technique  of  teaching,  an  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent 
boy  and  girl  with  whom  she  must  deal,  and  an  understanding  of  public  school 
conditions  in  order  that  she  may  be  a  sympathetic  member  of  the  high-school 
staff,  doing  her  part  to  cooperate  with  others  in  carrying  out  the  school 
policies  and  bringing  to  fruition  the  best  possible  results  in  her  own  field. 
Many  studio  teachers,  who  are  excellent  as  such,  are  utterly  incapable  of 
teaching  public-school  music  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  handle  groups 
of  children.  The  success  or  failure  of  music  in  the  high  school  lies  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

The  best  teacher  in  the  world  must  have  some  place  in  which  to  work. 
The  minimum  equipment  is  a  room  in  which  she  can  hold  her  classes  without 
interruption  and  a  good  piano,  kept  in  tune,  and  a  talking  machine.  Add  to 
this  a  small  library  of  books,  music  needed  for  chorus  work  and  records. 

Credits  for  Music 

The  subject  of  credits  in  music  involves  a  great  many,  perplexing  features 
differing  with  schools.  Each  school  has  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  this 
realm.  Unless  the  teacher  makes  the  music  work  of  such  a  type  that  she 
can  honestly  feel  that  it  is  functioning  to  as  great  an  extent  as  other  subjects, 
the  school  must  not  grant  credit  for  it.  Music,  when  credited,  must  involve 
as  much  work  as  other  subjects.  It  is  most  undesirable  that  students  should 
feel  that  music  is  a  "snap  course."  The  recommendations  of  the  high-school 
committee  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference,  accepted  by  the 
conference  and  used  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education,  appointed  by  the  N.  E.  A.,  Bulletin  1917,  No.  49, 
follow: 

I.  "All  study  of  music,  or  exercise  in  music,  undertaken  by  any  high  school 
as  part  of  the  scholastic  routine  shall  be  credited  by  that  school. 

II.  "The  amount  of  credit  so  granted  shall  be  equal  in  every  case,  hour  for 
hour,  to  that  granted  by  the  same  school  for  any  other  subject,  with  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications. 

III.  "All  subjects,  musical  or  otherwise,  are  understood  in  the  report  to  be 
on  a  basis  of  double  or  single  credit,  accordingly  as  they  do  or  do  not 
necessitate  a  period  of  study  in  preparation  for  each  period  of  recitation. 
Thus,  as  applied  to  music,  chorus  practice,  which  requires  no  preparation, 
would  receive  equal  credit  with  drawing,  which  requires  none.  On  the 
other  hand  each  recitation  hour  in  harmony  should  receive  double  the  credit 
of  each  chorus  recitation  hour,  inasmuch  as  harmony  requires  preparation 
study  that  can  be  certified;  and  again,  harmony  should  be  credited  hour  for 
hour  of  scheduled  recitation,  equally  with  mathematics  or  any  subject  simi- 
larly requiring  outside  study." 
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Courses  Recommended 

Since  all  schools  cannot  offer  all  courses  recommended  because  to  do  so 
would  necessitate  elaborate  organization  and  equipment,  local  conditions 
must  determine  the  selection.  Under  no  conditions,  however,  should  chorus 
singing  be  omitted.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  orchestra,  it  is 
strongly  urged. 

Chorus  Singing 

Chorus  singing  may  be  required  or  elective.  This  is  again  dependent  on 
local  conditions.  The  required  chorus  is  urged  when  the  music  interest  is 
great,  but  when  conditions  are  such  as  to  cause  little  interest  in  music  the 
elective  chorus  may  be  more  feasible.  In  the  latter  case,  there  should  be  at 
least  one  period  a  week  of  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  when  the  whole  school 
is  required  to  meet  in  an  assembly,  at  which  time  music  should  be  con- 
sidered. This  period  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  music  to  all. 
It  should  be  a  music  period. 

Regular  chorus,  be  it  elective  or  required,  should  rehearse  as  a  minimum 
one  one-hour  period  per  week,  or  two  thirty-minute  periods. 

In  an  elective  chorus  the  requirements  should  be  placed  at  a  minimum,  the 
one  necessary  requirement  being  that  the  student  be  able  to  carry  a  tune. 

Chorus  should  be  offered  to  pupils  of  all  years. 

In  small  schools  it  is  not  wise  to  divide  the  chorus  according  to  years.  In 
larger  schools  it  is  advisable  to  make  divisions.  For  example,  one  of  Junior 
and  Senior  students,  one  of  Sophomore  year  students  and  a  third  of  Fresh- 
men. 

In  Junior  High  Schools  it  may  be  wise  because  of  voice  conditions  to  have 
eighth-  and  ninth-year  students  in  a  chorus — while  the  seventh-year  students 
have  a  chorus  of  their  own,  or  perhaps  continue  class  work. 

In  all  situations  the  child  must  be  considered.  Frequent  individual  voice 
tests  must  be  given  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  know  the  limitations  of 
each  voice  and  the  part  each  ought  to  sing.  With  voices  changing,  what  a 
child  sings  today  may  not  be  what  he  ought  to  sing  a  month  from  today.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  an  evenly  balanced  chorus  in  a  high  school  is  not 
possible  if  the  best  interest  of  the  voices  is  being  followed.  The  immature 
voices  do  not  permit  it.  The  inside  parts  will  be  weak,  there  being  few 
altos  and  tenors  generally  in  this  early  stage  of  the  changed  voice.  The 
teacher  must  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  not  trying  to  secure  balance  by 
forcing  voices  on  parts  that  are  not  in  their  range. 

The  chorus  work  should  have  a  definite  objective.  "Mere  efficient  con- 
quering of  one  song  after  another,  with  no  thought  for  comparative  musical 
merit,  should  not  constitute  the  practice.  Correct  use  of  voice  and  intelli- 
gent phrasing  should  be  the  rule.  Further,  if  the  pupils  are  not  yet  pro- 
ficient in  sight  singing  and  thoroughly  well-informed  in  elementary  theory, 
these  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  chorus  work." 

The  material  of  this  most  important  phase  of  music  must  be  carefully 
selected.  In  selecting  music  you  must  see  that  the  soprano  and  tenor  do  not 
run  too  high  and  that  the  alto  and  bass  do  not  lie  too  low.  Our  boys  and 
girls  at  this  time  are  not  yet  fully  matured,  so  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
fully  matured  voices. 

Selections  to  be  used  should  be  chosen  with  the  utmost  care.  No  common- 
place tune,  badly  harmonized,  should  be  used  because  the  text  "means  well." 
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This  is  especially  true  of  new  music.  Certain  old  melodies  should  be  pre- 
served. The  chorus  work  should  not  be  vitiated  by  use  of  numbers  of  songs 
that  no  musician  would  regard  as  belonging  to  the  realm  of  music.  The 
songs  used  should  be  in  the  same  idiom  as  that  music  which  all  concede  it  is 
the  purpose  of  a  musical  education  to  lead  the  student  to  love  and  enjoy. 

There  should  be  a  continuous  growth  as  a  result  of  the  chorus  work.  It 
should  not  be  possible  for  a  student  to  emerge  from  four  years  of  chorus  work 
and  then  be  as  far  from  understanding  a  Beethoven  Sonata  as  he  was  when 
he  began. 

"The  chorus  class  is  primarily  for  the  development  and  appreciation  of 
music  and  the  chorus  music  should  be  the  chief  material  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  appreciation.  The  chorus  class  is  the  occasion  for  bringing  the 
large  student  body  into  contact  with  musical  literature  and  the  instructor,  in 
his  desire  for  excellence  of  performance,  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  main 
object  of  the  course." 

Glee  Clubs  (Elective) 

Boys'  glee  clubs,  girls'  glee  clubs  and  glee  clubs  of  mixed  voices  may  be 
wanted.  These  usually  have  to  be  organized  as  extra-curricular  activities 
with  meetings  out  of  school  hours. 

Where  the  chorus  singing  is  weak,  the  glee  club  membership  should  be 
large.  Where  the  chorus  work  is  good  the  glee  club  membership  should  be 
limited  with  the  requirement  of  more  superior  work. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  separate  clubs,  allowing  them  to  combine  occasionally 
for  the  programs. 

The  question  of  credit  for  glee-club  work  must  rest  with  the  local 
authority  whose  decision  must  rest  on  quality  of  work  done  and  its  com- 
parative value. 

There  are  teachers  who  think  it  should  have  credit,  while  others  like  to 
keep  it  an  honorary  extra-curricular  club  for  the  more  musical  students. 

Orchestra  ( Elective ) 

There  is  perhaps  no  organization  more  valuable  to  a  school  than  an 
orchestra.  It  is  to  be  encouraged  and  a  beginning  made  no  matter  how  few 
the  instruments.  A  piano  and  two  violins  can  be  used  as  a  start.  (Material 
for  such  combination  may  be  ordered  from  Carl  Fischer,  New  York.)  The 
desire  to  learn  to  play  orchestral  instruments  is  contagious  so  that  with 
little  encouragement  you  can  find  boys  and  girls  who  will  learn  to  play  the 
clarinet  and  flute.  The  orchestra  in  large  high  schools  began  with  small 
groups.  The  growth  has  been  gradual.  Big  things  must  not  be  expected  in 
a  short  time.    Patience  in  helping  the  growth  is  paramount. 

"This  study  should  be  offered  in  all  the  years  of  the  high  school.  The 
musicianship  that  results  naturally  from  ensemble  playing  is  more  advanced 
than  that  which  results  from  ensemble  singing.  More  hours  of  practice  and 
preparation  are  necessary  before  successful  participation  is  possible."  .  .  . 
The  course  in  orchestra  must  be  thorough  and  well-organized  to  attain  its 
best  ends.    The  following  recommendations  are  urged: 

1.  The  instruments  should  be  played  in  the  manner  of  their  solo  capacities, 
the  ideals  of  chamber  music,  and  the  refund  treatment  of  each  part  in  a 
symphony  orchestra  ever  being  kept  in  mind. 
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2.  Music  should  be  selected  that,  however  easy,  still  recognizes  these  par- 
ticular values  for  each  and  every  instrument. 

3.  The  orchestra  should  he  considered  an  orchestral  class  or  orchestral 
study  club  primarily,  and  a  factor  for  the  diversion  of  the  school  only 
incidentally. 

4.  Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  orchestral  part  for  home  study 
and  should  be  expected  to  prepare  his  music  between  orchestral  practices. 
This  requirement  is  especially  important  where  school  credt  is  given  to  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra. 

5.  Instruments  should  be  bought  by  or  for  the  school,  to  remain  school 
property,  and  should  be  loaned,  under  proper  restrictions  to  students  who  will 
learn  to  play  them.  Instruments  such  as  the  double  bass,  timpani,  French 
horn,  oboe  and  bassoon,  should  be  bought.  Only  by  such  means  can  orchestral 
richness  and  sonority  be  secured,  the  real  idiom  of  the  orchestra  be  exempli- 
fied, and  advanced  orchestral  literature  be  made  practicable  to  the  student. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  two-hour  rehearsal  a  week. 

Preparatory  Music  Course  (Elective) 

A  course  in  elementary  theory  and  sight  singing  is  earnestly  recommended. 
All  who  are  interested  in  music  should  be  eligible  to  it  and  those  students 
who  are  planning  to  go  into  the  field  of  teaching  should  be  urged  to  take  it 
that  they  may  get  some  musical  knowledge  and  background  before  entering 
the  colleges  and  teachers'  training  institutions.  This  course  with  the  chorus 
work  would  give  valuable  foundation.  There  should  be  enough  sections  of 
this  class  so  that  it  need  not  have  more  than  twenty-five  students  in  it.  It 
should  require  outside  work  to  the  same  extent  as  other  subjects,  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  seriousness  as  other  classes,  and  receive  credit  on  a  par  with 
other  subjects. 

This  course  should  cover  the  details  of  major,  minor  and  chromatic  scales, 
key  signatures,  intervals,  note  values,  time  signatures,  measures,  dynamic 
signs,  tempo  marks,  etc.  These  should  be  applied  to  actual  music.  This 
course  should  include  sight  singing  and  ear  training,  stressing  both  class  and 
individual  work.  In  sight  singing  they  should  acquire  the  ability  by  the  end 
of  the  year  to  sing  any  part  of  a  simple  folk  tune  or  hymn  at  sight  with 
words  or  syllables. 

As  part  of  this  general  course  there  should  be  a  simple  course  in  music 
appreciation.  In  this  course  the  main  aim  should  be  to  develop  a  love  for 
music  through  contact  with  much  that  will  bring  to  them  such  satisfactions 
that  they  will  enjoy  the  best  music.  To  accomplish  this  we  must  use  material 
within  their  comprehension. 

This  class  should  meet  at  least  three  forty-five  minute  periods  a  week  for 
one  year. 

In  this  class  simple  material  must  be  used,  e.  g.,  Hollis  Dann,  Books  II,  III; 
Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  I;  Primary  Melodies  (Newton),  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany; Progressive  Melodies  (Baldwin),  Ginn  &  Company. 

Harmony  (Elective) 

In  such  schools  where  there  is  the  organization,  the  teachers,  and  where 
the  students  have  had  previous  work  enough,  either  in  school  or  out,  classes 
in  harmony  may  be  formed.  These  classes,  since  they  would  require  outside 
work  to  the  same  extent  as  other  subjects,  should  be  credited  on  the  same 
basis. 
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Appreciation  (Elective) 

It  is  much  better  to  have  the  appreciation  course  in  which  intensive  work, 
including  music  form,  history,  biography,  done  as  Junior  and  Senior  subjects. 
In  that  case  the  students  are  more  mature.  The  background  received  in 
chorus  and  theory,  with  the  incidental  appreciation  done  in  connection  with 
them,  makes  the  student  better  able  to  understand  and  comprehend  the  more 
mature  thought  and  feeling  of  the  music  which  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
course. 

In  all  appreciation  work  great  care  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
must  be  exercised  in  making  preparation,  in  order  that  she  may  so  guide  the 
lesson  that  it  will  not  be  one  of  passive  listening  only.  The  lesson  must  lead 
the  students  to  intelligent  listening  in  which  they  feel  a  participation.  For 
methods  of  procedure  and  projects  that  may  be  used,  valuable  suggestions 
may  be  found  in  Golden  Treasury,  Book  I,  issued  by  the  School  Research  De- 
partment, Edison  Music  Research,  473  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Out- 
lines of  a  Brief  Study  of  Music  Appreciation  for  High  School,  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.;  An  Outline  of  Study  for  Public  Schools 
Based  on  Columbia  Graphophone  Records,  Educational  Department,  Columbia 
Graphophone  Company,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

As  an  aid  and  impetus  to  the  acquaintance  and  use  of  the  better  music  the 
Memory  Music  Contest  has  proved  most  valuable.  It  has  been  enthusiastically 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Much  detail,  showing  how  the  contests  are 
usually  conducted  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music,  105  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Beneath  the  Eaves,  Beacon  Series,  158. 
Merry  June,  Vincent,  Laurel  Octavo. 
Lullaby,  Coda  Series,  155. 
Swing  Song,  Coda  Series,  230. 

Maybells  and  the  Flowers;  The  Angel,  Coda  Series,  279. 
The  Shower,  Coda  Series,  197. 

0  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast,  Mendelssohn. 

1  Would  That  My  Love,  Mendelssohn. 
Blow,  Soft  Winds,  Charles  Vincent. 
When  Life  is  Brightest,  Pinsuti. 
Kerry  Dance,  Molloy. 

Three-part  Songs  (Unchanged  Voices) 

Voice  of  the  Western  Wind,  Beacon  Series,  77. 

Be  Glad',  Lass  and  Lad,  Beacon  Series,  181. 

Come,  Gentle  Sleep,  Beacon  Series,  194. 

The  Water  Nymphs.  Coda  Series,  286. 

The  Happy  Miller,  Coda  Series,  9. 

The  Dance  Invites  Us,  Coda  Series,  152. 

O  Pretty  Red-Lipped  Daisy,  Coda  Series,  232. 
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Sweet  May,  Coda  Series,  106. 

The  Composer  and  the  Street  Band,  Brahms. 

Dragon  Flies,  W.  Bargel. 

"Lords  and  Ladies  All  are  We,"  Thomas. 

Lullaby  from  Erminie,  Jakabowski. 

The  Minuet,  Boccherini. 

Nursery  Rhyme  (Suite),  A.  F.  M.  Constance. 
Philomel,  Nevin. 
Dame  Cuckoo,  Hiller. 

Cantatas  (Unchanged  Voices) 

The  Garden  of  Flowers,  Denza.    H.  W.  Gray  Co. 
King  Rene's  Daughter,  Smart.    H.  W.  Gray  Co. 
The  Lady  of  Shalott,  Bendall.    H.  W.  Gray  Co. 
The  Legend  of  Bregens,  Bendall.    H.  W.  Gray  Co. 
Pan,  Bliss.    Willis  Music  Co. 

Hiawatha's  Childhood,  Whiteley.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 
Bird  Raptures,  Nell  Earhart.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 
0  Night,  0  Lovely  Night,  Bliss.    Willis  Music  Co. 
Mandolins  and  Moonlight,  Bliss.    Willis  Music  Co. 
Toys  of  the  Floating  Island,  Bliss.    Willis  Music  Co. 
The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,  Fletcher.  Novello. 
A  Midsummer  Night,  Bliss.    John  Church. 

Four-part  Songs 
S.  S.  A.  B. 

The  Revel  of  the  Leaves,  Coda  Series,  204. 
The  Miller's  Wooing,  Coda  Series,  240. 
Vacation  Song,  Coda  Series,  268. 
Song  of  the  Vikings,  Coda  Series,  100. 
Heaven  and  Earth  Display,  Coda  Series,  162. 
Fairy  Land  Waltz,  Coda  Series,  165. 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Columbia,  Beloved,  Beacon  Series,  193. 

Farewell  to  the  Forest,  Beacon  Series,  39. 

Happy  and  Light,  Coda  Series,  44. 

Estudiantina,  Lacombe,  Laurel  Octavo. 

Gypsy  Life,  Schumann,  Laurel  Octavo. 

The  Carnival,  Rossini,  Laurel  Octavo. 

The  Caravan,  Pinsuti,  Laurel  Octavo. 

Jack  Frost,  Gaul,  Laurel  Octavo. 

Country  Fair,  Abt,  Octavo. 

Spring  Song,  Pinsuti,  Octavo. 

Blue  Danube  Waltzes,  Strauss,  Octavo. 

The  Bridal  Chorus,  Cowen,  Octavo. 

Triumphal  March  from  Naaman,  Costa,  Octavo. 

Song  of  the  Tritons,  Molloy,  Octavo. 

All  Among  the  Barley,  Sterling,  Octavo. 

Daybreak,  Eaton  Faning. 

Song  of  the  Vikings,  Eaton  Faning. 

The  Skylark,  Barnby. 

O  Italia,  Italia,  Beloved,  Donizetti. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  George  Ingraham. 

May  Day,  Hadley. 

The  Merry  Miller,  DeKoven. 

Now  the  Roll  of  Lively  Drum,  from  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 
Rustic  Song,  from  Rob  Roy. 
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Come,  Dorothy,  Come,  Swabian  Folk  Song. 
Fairy  Song,  Zimmerman. 
Bells  of  Aberdorey,  Venables. 
The  Bugler,  Pinsuti. 

Male  Quartettes 

The  Aeronaut,  Glen  Woods. 

Bill  of  Fare,  Zallner. 

Curriculum,  Glen  Woods. 

Just  Caws  (Cause),  Bliss. 

Kentucky  Babe,  Geilul. 

A  Little  Dutch  Garden,  Spross. 

A  Picked  Up  Breakfast,  Andrews. 

The  Sweetest  Flower  that  Blows,  Hawley. 

Sweet  Miss  Mary,  Neidlinger. 

Dainty  Dorothea,  DeKoven. 

Toreador  Song,  from  Carmen. 

The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe,  Wing. 

Song  of  the  Armorer,  Nevin. 

Doan  You  Cry,  Ma  Honey,  Smith. 

A  Mother  Goose  Tale,  Flint. 

My  Wild  Irish  Rose,  Olcott. 

Tate,  Woods. 

De  Coppah  Moon,  Shelley. 

The  Bugle  Calls  Away,  Greely. 

Sorrows  of  Werther,  Lynes. 

Dry  Yo  Eyes,  Landsberg. 

Lovely  Night,  Offenbach-Spiker. 

The  Night  Hath  a  Thousand  Eyes,  Nevin. 

Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginy,  Bland-Perkin. 

Darkies,  Wheeler. 

Marcheta,  Schertizinger. 

The  above  lists  are  merely  suggestive.  The  following  supplementary  mate- 
rial is  published.  Each  company  issues  a  well-graded  catalogue  from  which 
teachers  may  select  and  have  sent  on  approval  any  amount  desired.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  to  find  desirable  music  is  to  have  quantities  sent  in 
order  that  you  may  try  it.  What  is  suitable  for  one  chorus  or  glee  club  may 
not  be  adapted  to  another. 

Beacon  Series.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 
Coda  Series.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Laurel  Octavo.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 
Natural  Music  Leaflets.    American  Book  Co. 

Stanhope  Edition  of  School  Music.    White-Smith  Publishing  Co. 

Silver  Song  Series.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 

School  Music  Leaflets.    P.  C.  Hayden,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Supplementary  Music  for  Schools.    Clayton  Summey,  Chicago. 

Willis  School  Songs.    Willis  Music  Co. 

School  Music  Material.    G.  Schirmer. 

Education  Music  Bureau,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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AIMS  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

The  high  school  commercial  course  has  four  distinct  aims: 

1.  To  offer  a  practical  training  that  will  induce  a  larger  number  of  high- 
school  pupils  to  remain  in  school  for  a  longer  period. 

2.  To  equip  young  people  as  thoroughly  as  possible  to  engage  in  business 
affairs. 

3.  To  make  the  course  broad  enough  that  the  student,  after  completing  it, 
may  be  able  to  stand  upon  the  same  plane,  intellectually  and  socially,  as 
those  with  scientific  or  classical  training. 

4.  To  have  a  sufficiently  broad  course  and  to  teach  the  subject  in  such  a 
thorough  way  that,  should  the  student  later  elect  to  take  a  college  course, 
he  will  have  gained  the  necessary  information  and  developed  sufficient  mental 
strength  to  do  as  efficient  college  work  in  his  special  field  as  students  can  do 
in  other  courses. 

Stenography 

Stenography  is  the  art  of  writing  by  the  use  of  contractions  or  arbitrary 
symbols. 

The  purpose  of  a  course  in  stenography  in  the  high  school  is  at  least  partly 
vocational,  and  serves  as  training  for  stenographic  or  secretarial  work.  When 
properly  taught  this  course  also  trains  for  such  qualities  as  neatness,  mental 
alertness,  concentrated  effort,  and  develops  attention  to  details. 

As  indicated  in  the  best  books  on  this  subject,  the  work  begins  with  the 
study  of  correct  spelling  by  sound,  shorthand  characters  for  consonants  and 
vowels,  and  the  writing  of  simple  words  and  phrases.  This  is  followed  by 
short  sentences,  messages,  and  letters.  This  work  is  pursued  for  some  time, 
eventually  advancing  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  stenography  until  one  is  able 
to  take  dictation  with  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

The  State-adopted  text-books  are: 

Gregg — Gregg  Shorthand  Manual;  Gregg  Speed  Studies;  Graded  Readings 

in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Pitman — Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

Rowe — Rowe  Shorthand  Text,  No.  52;  Test  Exercises  in  Rowe  Shorthand, 
No.  53. 

These  texts  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work  as  suggested  above. 

Bookkeeping 

Bookkeeping,  as  the  name  suggests,  is  the  art,  method,  or  practice  of 
recording  business  transactions  systematically. 

Such  a  course  in  high  school  has  practical  value.  It  has  also  some  value  as 
training  for  systematic  thinking,  in  cultivating  self-reliance  and  in  estab- 
lishing confidence  in  the  pupil. 

The  elementary  work  in  this  subject  should  deal  quite  exhaustively  with 
the  interpretation  of  values  and  their  classification,  business  transactions, 
classification  of  accounts  and  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit.  The  uses  of  the 
journal,  cash  book,  invoice  and  sales  books,  and  general  ledger  should  be 
taught  thoroughly.  From  time  to  time  attention  should  be  called  to  business 
forms  in  most  common  use. 
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The  advanced  work  in  bookkeeping  should  be  governed  very  largely  by 
the  nature  of  the  industries  of  the  community  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 
As  the  work  advances  special  columns,  special  ledgers,  and  controlling 
accounts  should  be  given  attention. 

The  State-adopted  text-books  in  bookkeeping  are  as  follows: 

Baker — Twentieth  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Rome — Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 

Typewriting 

Every  good  commercial  course  includes  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  The  use 
of  this  machine  is  well-nigh  universal.  A  typewriter  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  well-furnished  office.  The  demand  for  efficient 
typists  is  constantly  growing  and  the  high  school  can  help  to  meet  this  de- 
mand with  the  right  sort  of  instruction. 

The  touch  method  is  used  almost  entirely.  The  work  in  the  courses  in 
typewriting  will  include  instruction  in  the  mechanism  of  the  machine;  use 
and  care  of  the  essential  parts;  manner  of  inserting  the  paper;  spacing; 
fingering  exercises  resulting  in  the  mastery  of  the  keyboard;  paragraphing; 
tabulating;  billing,  manifolding,  and  stenciling.  These  and  other  important 
matters  are  included  in  the  adopted  text-books. 

The  adopted  books  are  as  follows: 

Fritz-Elclriclge — Essentials  in  Expert  Typewriting. 
Grisso — Twentieth  Century  Touch  Typewriting. 
Ross  and  Others — Ross's  Lessons  in  Touch  Typewriting. 
Smith — A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting. 
SoRelle  and  Cutler — Rational  Typewriting. 

For  schools  that  prefer  special  texts  in  Business  English  for  Commercial 
students  the  following  should  be  used: 

Bowlin  and  Marsh — Vocational  English:   A  Text  for  Commercial  and 

Technical  Schools. 
Buhlig — Business  English. 

Davis  and  hinghan — Business  English  and  Correspondence. 
Hammond  and  Hertzberg — Style-book  of  Business  English. 

For  schools  that  prefer  special  texts  in  Spelling  for  business  or  commercial 
classes  the  following  should  be  used: 

Brinkworth — A  Business  Speller  (Ginn). 
Mayne — A  Business  Speller  (Longman's). 

If  business  or  commercial  Arithmetic  is  desired  the  following  should  be 
used: 

Burkett-Sioartzel — Farm  Arithmetic  ( Orange- Judd ) . 
Lewis — Farm  Business  Arithmetic  (Heath). 
Moore  and  Miner — Concise  Business  Arithmetic  (Ginn). 
Sutton  and  Lennes — Brief  Business  Arithmetic  (Allyn). 
Van  Tuyl — Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic  (American). 

For  Commercial  Law  the  following  text-books  should  be  used: 

Bays — Business  Law  (Macmillan). 

Huffcut — Elements  of  Business  Law  Revised  (Ginn). 

Peters — Commercial  Law  (Southwestern). 

Richardson  and  Others — Rowe's  Commercial  Law  (Rowe). 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


The  term  physical  education  is  sometimes  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
hygiene  of  childhood  and  youth.  Others  would  limit  it  to  more  or  less  sys- 
tematic exercise  of  the  neuro-muscular  apparatus  in  order  to  promote  and 
conserve  the  perfect  functioning  of  the  entire  human  mechanism,  to  make  it 
what  Huxley  called  the  ready  servant  of  the  will,  and  to  develop  correct 
motor  habits.  A  usage  more  in  conformity  with  the  present  conception  of 
man's  nature  as  a  unit  is  that  which  sees  in  measures  insuring  bodily  health 
and  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  motor  activity  an  avenue  of  approach 
through  which  the  whole  indivdiual  may  be  influenced  for  good,  in  mind  and 
character  as  well  as  in  body;  it  employs  the  word  physical  to  denote  the 
means,  and  not  the  end. 

PURPOSE 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  courses  in  physical  education  are  as  follows: 
(1)  To  develop  organic  vigor,  provide  neuro-muscular  training,  promote 
bodily  and  mental  poise,  correct  postural  defects,  secure  the  more  advanced 
forms  of  coordination,  strength,  and  endurance,  and  to  promote  such  desir- 
able moral  and  social  qualities,  as  appreciation  of  the  value  of  cooperation, 
self-subordination,  and  obedience  to  authority,  and  higher  ideals,  courage, 
and  wholesome  interest  in  truly  recreational  activities;  (2)  to  promote  a 
hygienic  school  and  home  life,  secure  scientific  sanitation  of  school  buildings, 
playgrounds,  and  athletic  fields,  and  the  equipment  thereof. 


Outline  of  Course 

1.  Posture  or  setting-up  drills. 

2.  Formation  drills  and  marching. 

3.  Free-hand  gymnastics. 

4.  Dancing — (Folk  Aesthetic)  Rhythmic  exercises. 

5.  Apparatus  work. 

6.  Games. 


Time  Allotment  for  Physical  Education 

1.  Daily  setting-up  drills  in  classroom — 2  5-minute  periods — 

10  minutes    50  minutes 

2.  Gymnastic  lessons — 2  50-minute  periods  a  week   100  minutes 


Total  periods  per  week   150  minutes 


Material  and  program  of  exercises  for  boys  and  girls. 

Suggestions 

It  will  be  of  growing  advantage  to  recognize  and  develop  leadership  among 
the  older  boys  and  girls  and  use  them  as  assistant  play-leaders  of  the  lower 
classes. 

Rhythmic  exercises  in  the  form  of  dance  steps  and  folk  dances  are  optional. 
In  planning  and  conducting  athletics  it  should  be  recognized  that  girls  are 
different  from  boys,  physically  and  mentally,  during  their  high  school  years 
It  is  the  exceptional  girl  who  enjoys  the  vigorous  athletic  sports  of  the  boys, 
and  such  girls  should  be  guarded  from  over-exertion  in  all  their  exercises, 
10 
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but  they  need  as  much  as  boys  need,  the  proper  kind  and  amount  of  exercises 
and  out-door  play.  Because  psyiological  and  anatomical  differences  between 
boys  and  girls  are  frequently  not  appreciated  by  men  teachers  it  is  strongly 
urged  that  the  boys  and  girls  be  separated  for  exercise  and  that  the  boys 
have  men  teachers  and  the  girls  have  women  teachers. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers 

Before  presenting  a  gymnastic  lesson,  a  folk  dance  or  a  game,  have  the 
work  carefully  and  thoroughly  prepared.  Know  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
be  able  to  give  the  lesson  or  game  without  reference  to  the  manual. 

Whenever  possible  the  work  in  physical  training  should  be  given  out  of 
doors.  If  taken  indoors  the  windows  should  be  opened  at  top  and  bottom,  the 
temperature  should  range  from  60  to  65.  Too  little  ventilation  and  too  high 
temperature  are  most  serious  evils  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

The  hygienic  aim  in  gymnastics  is  to  furnish  exercise  of  a  character  such 
that  by  rapid  successive  contractions  of  the  large  groups  of  muscles  and  by 
deep  breathing  the  functional  powers  of  the  vital  organs  are  assisted. 

The  educational  aim  is  the  training  in  the  proper  neuro-muscular  control 
of  the  body  (the  teaching  of  quick  response  to  command  and  the  assuring 
and  maintaining  of  good  posture). 

The  first  aim  is  accomplished  by  repeating  an  exercise  a  sufficient  number 
of  times  to  stimulate  circulation  and  respiration. 

The  second  is  accomplished  if  the  pupils  hear  and  comprehend  the  com- 
mand and  then  quickly  execute  the  movement.  They  must  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  exercise  followed  by  firmness  and  strength  in  execution. 
It  is  better  to  repeat  an  exercise  a  number  of  times  rather  than  hold  a  posi- 
tion too  long.  Most  of  the  value  of  the  gymnastic  lessons  is  lost,  however,  if 
there  is  a  lack  of  joyousness  in  the  work.  The  teacher  must  create  a  spirit 
of  the  work  by  snappy  energetic  activity  and  cheerfulness. 

Gymnastic  Commands 

1.  Make  commands  distinct,  clear  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all. 

2.  Make  a  pause  between  first  or  preparatory  part  of  command  and  final 
or  executive  part. 

Example:    knees — bend. 

3.  Indicate  speed  of  movement  by  degree  of  snap  and  vigor  put  into 
command. 

4.  The  following  commands  are  not  put  in  gymnastic  outlines.  They  should 
be  supplied  by  the  teacher  whenever  needed. 

a.  Stand  at  Ease.  Given  after  an  exercise  to  allow  a  slight  relaxation 
while  a  new  exercise  is  being  demonstrated  or  to  allow  rest  after  strenuous 
work — each  member  of  class  stands  with  feet  apart,  heels  on  same  line, 
weight  equally  divided,  hands  behind  back  and  body  only  slightly  relaxed 
(never  slumped). 

b.  Class,  Attention!  Given  while  class  is  at  rest — pupils  quickly  take  and 
hold  best  standing  or  sitting  position. 
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Three-Minute  Drills 

Aims — (1)  To  relieve  tired  muscles  that  have  become  cramped  through 
maintaining  a  more  or  less  fixed  posture  for  some  time.  (2)  To  increase  the 
blood  flow  through  the  various  organs. 

These  drills  of  three  to  five  minutes  duration  are  to  be  given  at  least  twice 
a  day  and  at  any  time  when  in  the  estimation  of  the  teacher  they  will  be  most 
useful  and  efficient. 

The  exercises  are  to  be  done  vigorously  and  are  always  to  be  preceded  and 
followed  by  breathing  exercises.  Open  all  the  windows  during  each  drill 
whenever  possible,  facing  the  class  towards  the  windows. 

Routine  for  Opening  and  Closing  the  Lesson 

1.  Prepare  for  exercises:  Monitors  open  windows,  pupils  arrange  their 
desks,  remove  superfluous  clothing  and  sit  erect,  hands  on  desk. 

2.  Command:  Stand  in  the  aisle  in  two  counts — 1-2.  On  count  one  grasp 
corners  of  desk  and  place  right  (L)  foot  in  aisle.  On  two  all  stand  in  center 
of  aisle,  assuming  correct  standing  position,  i.  e.,  heels  together,  feet  at 
comfortable  angle,  legs  straight  without  stiffness,  hips  level,  waist  flat,  chest 
high,  head  up,  chin  in,  arms  hanging  naturally  at  sides  and  drawn  slightly 
back,  weight  slightly  forward  on  balls  of  feet. 

3.  Have  class  face  open  windows.    Command  left  (R)  face*. 

4.  At  completion  of  lesson,  class  face  to  the  front;  command  class  sit. 
Monitors  attend  to  windows. 

Grades  VII  and  Over 

1.  Raise  arms  sideward,  upward  and  breathe  in.  One.  Lower  sideward, 
downward  and  breathe  out.  Two. 

2.  Hands  on  hips.  Place.  Bend  trunk  forward  and  touch  toes.  One. 
Recover.    Two.    Repeat  four  times.  Position. 

3.  Knee  bending  with  raising  of  arms  forward.  One,  Two.  On  count  one 
bend  both  knees  half-way,  and  raise  arms  forward  to  shoulder  level,  heels 
off  floor,  head  up.    Two,  recover.    Repeat  six  times. 

4.  West  Point  breathing.    One,  Two. 

Apparatus  Work 

Graded  systematic  exercises  on  the  following  apparatus:  Horse,  buck, 
parallel  bars,  flying  rings,  horizontal  bar,  vertical  and  horizontal  ladder,  stall 
bars  and  jumping  standards. 

Games 

Games  of  both  low  and  high  organization  should  be  taught  as  this  forms 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  influencing  the  moral  growth  of  the  boys 
and  girls. 

Most  of  the  popular  school  games  can  be  found  in  Bancroft's  Book  of  Games 
(Macmillan,  New  York).  Games  of  high  organization  such  as  Soccor-Basket 
Ball,  Captain  Ball,  Indoor  Baseball,  etc.,  can  be  found  in  A.  S.  Spaulding's 
Library. 
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Types  of  Lessons 
1.  Outdoor 

1.  Exercises  for  endurance  and  quickness,  25  to  30  minutes. 

2.  Exercises  for  skill  and  localized  strength,  12  to  15  minutes. 

3.  Order  exercises,  3  to  5  minutes. 

2.  Indoor 

1.  Exercises  for  endurance  and  quickness,  25  to  30  minutes. 

2.  Exercises  for  skill  and  localized  strength,  15  to  20  minutes. 

3.  Order  exercises,  3  to  5  minutes. 

Time  and  Arrangement 

The  time  and  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  a  physical  training 
lesson  lasting  45  minutes  would  be  approximately  as  follows: 

1.  Marching  tactics,  2  to  4  minutes. 

2.  Running,  2  to  4  minutes. 

3.  Free-hand  gymnastics,  6  to  8  minutes. 

4.  Apparatus  work  or  track  and  field  work,  10  to  12  minutes. 

5.  Games,  10  to  12  minutes. 

In  boys'  classes  the  time  specified  for  rhythmic  steps  should  often  be  used 
for  apparatus  work,  track  and  field  work  or  games. 

Aims  of  the  Types  of  Movements  Classed  Under  the  Different  Groups 

(In  all  exercises  good  form  is  of  the  greatest  importance.) 

Group  I.    Exercises  for  Endurance  and  Quickness 
Running  both  as  a  simple  exercise  and  in  games  is  of  the  utmost  importance 

in  quickly  increasing  circulation  and  respiration  in  developing  heart  and 

lungs,  and  in  increasing  mobility  of  the  chest. 

If  rhythmic  steps  are  taken  instead  of  running  they  must  be  of  a  vigorous 

type  to  induce  strong  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.    Games,  to  come  under 

this  head  also  must  be  of  the  vigorous  type  having  much  movement  of  the 

whole  body. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  play  highly  organized  games.  This  may  be 
done  by  the  formation  of  permanent  teams  and  clubs  and  by  the  preparation 
of  schedules  for  play  or  any  other  physical  training  activity,  after  the  regu- 
lar hours  for  school. 

Group  II.  Exercises  for  Skill  and  Localized  Strength 
The  free-hand  gymnastics  (calisthenics)  come  under  this  head.  For  high 
school  boys  especially  they  should  be  taken  with  light  iron  wands,  iron 
dumb-bells  or  clubs,  so  as  to  increase  their  effectiveness.  Exercises  for  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  must  predominate;  whenever  possible  all  movements 
of  this  kind  should  first  be  taken  upon  command  and  then  in  rhythm  (in 
time,  in  series).  When  taken  upon  command,  wherever  practicable,  they 
should  be  combined  with  breathing  exercises. 

Most  forms  of  field  work,  also  the  exercises  upon  fixed  apparatus  belong  to 
Group  II.  Track  events,  like  running,  belong  to  Group  I.  Exercises  must 
be  selected  which  keep  as  many  pupils  as  possible  employed  at  the  same  time. 
The  "object  is  to  secure  skill  and  correctness  of  execution  and  to  strengthen 
certain  well-defined  groups  of  muscles.  Many  of  these  exercises,  especially 
the  exercises  upon  apparatus,  are  admirable  to  develop  concentration  and  like 
mental  qualities. 
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Group  III.    Order  Exercises 

Marching  tactics  should  be  used  to  accustom  the  class  to  prompt  obedience 
and  to  cooperative  action.    They  have  no  value  for  muscular  development. 

Basis  of  the  selection  of  physical  training  material  for  pupils  from  15 
to  20. 

This  age  group  might  be  divided  into  two  periods: 

A.  From  15  to  17  years. 

B.  Prom  17  to  20  years. 

During  the  first  period  the  boys  arrive  at  puberty.  Besides  this  great 
physiologic  change  another  characteristic  of  this  period  is  the  most  rapid 
growth  of  lungs  and  heart  for  both  sexes.  During  the  years  from  14  to  18 
the  heart  practically  doubles  in  size.  Based  upon  the  law  that  appropriate 
stimulation  of  an  organ  when  it  is  growing  most  rapidly  will  produce  the 
best  results,  heart  and  lungs,  at  this  period  of  a  boy's  or  girl's  life,  should 
receive  much  stimulation  by  means  of  suitable  exercises.  The  best  exercises 
to  stimulate  the  heart  growth  is  running.  Games,  therefore,  and  activities 
that  demand  much  running  but  no  severe  strain  are  most  valuable  forms  of 
exercise.  The  games  of  both  boys  and  girls  should  now  demand  the  highest 
forms  of  skill  but  not  much  endurance,  running  games  should  give  the  body 
much  encouragement  for  vigorous  growth.  In  the  selection  of  physical  train- 
ing material  one  thing  always  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  body  must  never 
be  deprived  of  the  material  it  needs  for  growth  by  a  youth's  participation  in 
adults'  games  or  in  activities  demanding  great  endurance.  Marathon  races 
of  all  kinds,  on  land  or  water,  as  played  according  to  rules  designed  for 
adults,  should  be  forbidden  if  the  growing  youth  is  expected  to  develop  into 
vigorous  manhood  or  womanhood. 

In  apparatus  work  for  boys,  exercises  in  the  support  and  vaulting  should 
now  receive  attention,  while  for  both  sexes  the  exercises  of  skill  performed  in 
the  hang  may  be  increased. 

Suitable  apparatus  work  is  of  special  benefit  to  the  high  school  girl  in 
giving  her  a  training  in  courage  and  determination  and  an  impetus  toward 
developing  initiative.  As  creators  of  "joy  in  achievement"  the  "stunts"  pos- 
sible on  suitable  apparatus  are  factors  of  no  small  importance  in  guiding  a 
girl's  life  into  proper  channels. 

During  the  whole  physical  training  work  in  the  high  school  period  the 
tendency  to  select  forms  of  exercise  that  develop  initiative  and  individuality 
should  predominate.  That  part  of  the  lesson  devoted  to  free-hand  gymnastics, 
therefore,  should  be  short  and  filled  with  vigorous  physical  work  demanding 
not  too  much  concentration. 

The  characteristics  of  a  gymnastic  lesson  should  be: 

1.  A  sustained  effort  to  secure  good  posture. 

2.  Vigorous  trunk  exercises  made  more  valuable  and  interesting  by  the 

frequent  use  of  hand  apparatus. 

3.  Rhythmic  steps  demanding  difficult  coordination  (especially  for  girls). 

4.  Apparatus  work  demanding  skill,  track  and  field  work  and  games. 

During  the  second  period  of  this  age  group,  17  to  20  years,  the  young 
man  is  gradually  nearing  maturity.  As  a  rule  height  has  reached 
its  maximum  and  breadth  begins  its  development.  His  games  may 
now  demand  a  medium  amount  of  endurance.  With  boys  the  mus- 
culature is  now  becoming  strong  enough  to  allow  the  gradual 
introduction  of  strength  exercises  like  wrestling,  putting  the  shot, 
putting  up  of  medium-weight  dumb-bells,  and  the  countless  forms 
of  exercise  upon  apparatus. 
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If  he  has  received  the  training  outlined  for  the  preceding  years,  fast  run- 
ning, all  distances,  and  cross-country  running,  up  to  one  hour,  are  per- 
missible. 

Girls  of  this  age  and  later  revel  in  the  highest  forms  of  esthetic  dancing. 
With  the  completion  of  the  twentieth  year  most  men  have  arrived  at  maturity. 
For  approximately  the  next  twenty  years  man  can  undertake  any  kind  of 
physical  work  without  its  interfering  with  his  bodily  development. 

Women  who  are  organically  healthy  may  participate  with  profit  in  running 
short  distances,  in  appropriate  forms  of  throwing,  in  swimming,  and  in  other 
forms  of  competition  requiring  no  violent  effort. 

General  Notes 

1.  As  a  rule  pupils  of  the  same  grade  should  be  grouped  in  a  class.  This 
class  should  then  be  divided  into  at  least  two  divisions  based  upon  physical 
fitness. 

2.  Classes  composed  of  pupils  of  different  grades  must  be  divided  into 
several  groups  based  upon  previous  instructions  and  upon  physical  fitness. 
Successful  teaching  in  subdivided  classes,  also  in  all  kinds  of  team  work  is 
conditioned  on  competent  leaders.  Promising  pupils  should  be  selected  and 
given  separate  instruction  and  developed  as  a  class  of  leaders.  With  com- 
petent leaders  enough,  subdivision  may  be  made  to  accommodate  pupils  of 
many  degrees  of  physical  development. 

3.  As  soon  as  a  good  coordination  has  been  developed  and  the  class  aims 
reached  it  is  wise  not  only  to  allow  but  to  encourage  pupils  to  invent  suitable 
exercises  and  combinations  (chosen  exercises)  not  only  on  all  pieces  of 
apparatus,  but  also  in  other  forms  of  physical  training  that  lend  themselves 
to  the  expression  of  individuality. 

4.  At  suitable  times  during  a  lesson  attention  should  be  called  to  the  effect 
of  particular  exercises. 

5.  While  the  class  aims  for  boys  and  girls  are  practically  alike  there  should 
be  a  great  difference  in  the  method  of  teaching  gymnastics  to  both  sexes. 
Any  instruction  which  with  girls  interferes  with  the  menstrual  period  is  evil 
and  should  cease. 

6.  In  general  the  difference  between  the  work  of  boys  and  girls  are  as 
follows : 

a.  For  girls  more  weight  should  be  placed  upon  rhythmic  steps  and  upon 

corrective  work. 

b.  In  the  track  and  field  work,  the  apparatus  work,  and  also  the  games, 

the  physical  work  demanded  of  girls  should  not  be  as  great  as  that 
required  for  boys. 

c.  For  girls  there  should  be  less  competitive  track  and  field  work  than 

for  boys,  also  fewer  strenuous  games,  both  forms  to  be  limited  as  a 
rule  to  intra-class  and  intra-school  competitions. 

d.  For  boys  there  should  be  a  gradually  increasing  amount  of  competition 

in  track  and  field  work,  in  apparatus  work,  and  also  in  games.  This 
should  be  chiefly  intra-class  and  intra-school,  and  only  exceptionally 
should  it  be  with  inter-school  teams. 
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Events 


The  generally  accepted  forms  of  athletics 


for  high  school  boys  are: 


1.  Track: 

100-yard  dash. 
220-yard  run. 
440-yard  run. 
880-yard  run. 
1-mile  run. 
100-yard  hurdles. 
220-yard  hurdles. 
Half-mile  and  mile  relays. 
Running  broad  jump. 
Running  high  jump. 


Pole  vaulting. 


Putting  12-lb.  shot. 


Discus  throw. 

2.  Basket  ball. 

3.  Baseball. 

4.  Football. 

5.  Cross  country. 

6.  Tennis. 

7.  Swimming. 

8.  Skating. 

9.  Hockey. 


Values 


Among  the  objections  that  are  raised  against  athletics  for  school  boys  are 
the  following:  overstrain,  unfair  tactics,  too  much  publicity  and  too  much 
time  and  attention.  On  the  other  side  there  are  positive  advantages  of  well- 
organized  athletics  such  as  the  development  of  courage,  decision,  alertness, 
tenacity,  resource,  obedience,  restraint,  fairness,  cooperation,  self-sacrifice 
and  leadership. 


"The  training  of  prize-winning  athletes  is  not  the  business  of  a  public 
school." 

If  we  are  to  regard  athletics  as  a  means  of  promoting  physical  development, 
health,  and  standards  of  square  dealing,  then  the  masses,  rather  than  the 
few,  must  be  reached.  Athletics  badge  tests,  class  athletics  and  wholesome 
recess  activities  are  the  direct  means  to  this  end,  and  both  teacher  and 
pupils  will  profit  by  the  process. 


These  are  very  important  and  should  be  adopted  by  every  school  taking 
part  in  inter-school  contests.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  and 
are  used  by  the  high  schools  of  northern  New  Jersey. 

1.  Every  pupil  who  represents  a  school  in  any  inter-scholastic  contest  shall 
be  up  to  a  passing  standard  for  a  current  term. 

2.  No  pupil  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  secondary  school  course  shall 
be  eligible  to  represent  any  high  school  in  inter-scholastic  athletics. 

3.  No  pupil  who  has  represented  a  secondary  school  or  schools,  or  any 
varsity  team  for  four  years,  shall  represent  a  high  school  in  inter-scholastic 
athletic  contests. 

4.  No  pupil  who  has  registered,  enrolled  or  matriculated  in  an  institution 
above  the  grade  of  a  high  school,  or  who  has  played  on  a  team  of  such  an 
institution,  shall  be  eligible  to  represent  a  high  school. 

5.  The  eligibility  of  all  players  in  any  particular  contest  shall' be  certified 
by  the  principal,  each  team  presenting  to  the  other  such  certified  list  before 
the  contest  is  played. 

In  this  brief  outline  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  the  many  ramifi- 
cations of  physical  education,  rather  a  few  general  rules  have  been  covered 
and  an  example  or  two  of  class  work  presented.  Most  of  the  outline  is  taken 
from  the  system  of  Physical  Education  as  used  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COST  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS 

The  best  type  of  school  for  rural  districts  cannot  be  secured  fo;  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  rural  communities  without  some 
kind  of  effective  consolidation.  The  small  one-room  school  as  it  is  now 
conducted  cannot  offer  even  good  educational  advantages  to  the  children 
of  the  elementary  grades.  If  the  instruction  in  the  one-room  school  is  to 
approach  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  the  work  should  be  confined  to  about 
the  first  three  grades.  But  the  attendance  now  in  the  schools  is  so  small, 
as  a  rule,  that  if  the  teacher  is  confined  to  the  first  three  grades  there  will 
not  be  pupils  enough  to  maintain  a  school.  Moreover,  a  good  four-year 
high  school  is  impossible  for  the  rural  schools  unless  the  graduates  of  enough 
elementary  schools  are  brought  together  in  one  high  school  to  permit  the 
employment  of  from  three  to  five  teachers.  These  conditions,  therefore, 
demand  sensible  consolidation  and  transportation  of  children. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  in  1917  declared  the  high  school 
to  be  a  necessary  part  of  our  public  school  system,  and  I  like  to  think  that 
it  is  not  a  separate  institution,  but  that  the  public  school  of  a  community 
is  a  unit  beginning  with  the  first  grade  and  ending  with  the  last  year  of 
the  high  school.  If  this  is  to  become  a  reality,  the  community  must  be 
large  enough  to  provide  for  this  continuity.  A  one-teacher  elementary  school, 
frequently,  has  none  to  finish  the  seventh  grade,  and  a  high  school  cannot 
be  secured  until  the  pupils  pass  the  seventh  grade.  To  illustrate:  In  one 
county  there  are  1,800  children  in  the  elementary  grades  of  our  one-  and 
two-teacher  schools.  Only  60  passed  the  seventh  grade  last  year.  The  total 
number  of  graduates  annually  of  the  seventh  grades,  therefore,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  more  than  one  good  high  school  for  the  entire  county. 
But  if  the  districts  were  better  organized  they  ought  to  send  up  to  the  high 
school  from  300  to  400  graduates  instead  of  only  60.  It  will  require,  as  a 
rule,  about  100  children  enrolled  in  a  school  to  supply  as  many  as  20  or  25 
for  the  high  school.  One  extra  teacher,  therefore,  may  then  be  employed 
to  devote  whole-time  instruction  to  the  high  school  pupils.  But  a  one-teacher 
high  school  cannot  give  satisfactorily  four  years  of  instruction,  because 
the  number  of  recitations  required  prevents  it.  Therefore,  as  a  rule,  very 
few  pupils  in  such  schools  complete  four  years  of  work.  It  is  impossible 
to  provide  the  broader  training  in  such  a  school,  and  no  vocational  training 
can  be  offered.  Only  the  college  preparatory  courses,  as  a  rule,  can  be 
taught. 

AN  INEXPENSIVE  TYPE  OF  CONSOLIDATION 

The  best  type  of  school  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  country  districts  is 
one  large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  secure  teachers  of  sufficient  train- 
ing and  skill  so  that  their  instruction  will  touch  the  whole  community  and 
keep  the  per  capita  cost  within  a  reasonable  limit.  This  can  be  secured 
by  effecting  the  right  kind  of  consolidation.  If  we  expect  to  have  the  best 
type  of  high  school  for  country  children  the  total  number  of  children 
attending  school  in  the  consolidated  area,  including  elementary  as  well  as 
high  school  pupils,  should  be  not  less  than  about  500.    If  these  are  properly 
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taught,  about  100  to  125  will  soon  be  the  number  for  the  high  school  de- 
partment, and  a  high  school  of  this  size  may  be  sufficiently  equipped  to 
offer  the  varied  instruction  necessary  to  reach  all  the  children  and  at  the 
same  time  enrich  country  life. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  these  500  pupils  be  carried  to  a  central 
school.  Many  people  have  thought  that  consolidation  means  the  abolition 
of  all  the  elementary  schools  in  a  consolidated  area.  It  may  not  be  nec- 
essary in  every  case  to  abolish  all  of  the  elementary  schools.  In  some  the 
first  three  grades  may  be  taught  i£  the  number  of  children  will  justify  em- 
ploying one  teacher.  But  in  the  two-  and  three-room  school  buildings,  the 
first  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  grades  may  be  taught.  TThe  number  of  grades 
taught  in  a  building  should  depend  upon  the  number  of  children;  but  the 
high  school  pupils  and  probably  the  upper  grammar  grade  pupils  should  be 
carried  to  one  central  school.  This  will  give  a  community  of  minds  of  suffi- 
cient strength  and  importance  to  make  a  good  school  possible.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  number  of  one-teacher  schools  that  cannot  be  consolidated  with  any 
other  school  because  of  geographic  conditions.  They  should  be  made  as 
good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  But  a  consolidation  in  which  there 
is  a  central  school  containing  the  high  school  department  and  perhaps  one 
or  more  elementary  schools,  located  conveniently  in  the  consolidated  area, 
means  the  placing  of  all  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  this  consolidated  district 
under  one  princ'pal,  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  who  should  watch  the 
progress  of  the  children  in  all  the  grades  of  all  buildings  and  direct  the 
professional  work  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  and  high  school  and 
be  responsible  to  the  County  Superintendent  or  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  success  of  the  entire  school  unit.  Our  city  schools  are  organized 
along  these  lines,  and  such  an  organization  gives  unity  to  the  community. 
It  makes  it  possible  to  secure  the  social  value  that  comes  from  a  large  com- 
munity and  to  supply  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  who  may  be  as  valuable 
to  the  adult  population  of  the  consolidated  area  as  to  the  children  attending 
school.  Is  it  not  clear  that  a  school  so  organized  as  to  give  instruction 
valuable  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  individual  child  is  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  one  that  only  gives  text-book  instruction  to  a  few 
children?  But  in  order  to  have  such  a  school,  many  children  must  be  trans- 
ported to  it,  and  the  consolidation  can  be  effected  without  increasing  the 
per  capita  cost  for  each  pupil  taught.  Of  course,  if  the  county  has  no 
suitable  two-  or  three-room  school  buildings  that  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  greater  because  the  number  of  chil- 
dren transported  will  be  greater.  But  I  am  assuming  that  some  of  these 
elementary  schools  may  be  maintained. 

THE  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  ADDED  TO  THE  COST  OF 
INSTRUCTION 

The  records  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion show  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  per  capita  cost  for  instruction 
in  counties  in  which  a  majority  of  the  children  of  the  rural  districts  attend 
the  one-room  and  two-room  school  is  higher  than  in  counties  that  have  created 
the  larger  unit,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  former  has  a  lower  grade  of  teachers.  It 
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is  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  instruction  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  in 
counties  having  the  consolidated  schools  is  no  higher  than  the  per  capita 
cost  of  instruction  alone  in  some  of  the  more  backward  counties. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  so  organize  the  counties  that  the  per  capita 
cost  of  instruction  plus  transportation  will  not  exceed  the  present  per 
capita  cost  of  instruction  in  some  of  the  more  backward  counties.  The 
consolidated  school  makes  high  school  instruction  possible.  The  small 
one-room  school  makes  it  impossible  to  have  good  high  schools.  The 
superintendents  know  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction.  Therefore,  the 
main  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  discuss  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
give  the  superintendents  and  county  boards  of  education  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  keeping  the  cost  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

THE  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

We  have  studied  the  cost  of  transportation  for  the  past  year  with  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  a  fair  basis,  since  it  has  been  very  evident  that  we  have  no 
uniform  standard  by  which  to  measure  its  cost.  Last  fall  we  sent  out 
letters  to  superintendents,  requesting  them  to  estimate  the  monthly  cost 
per  truck  based  on  past  experience,  for  the  year  1921-1922,  including  the 
salary  of  the  driver  and  the  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  and  repairs.  Twenty-five 
counties  reported.  Leaving  the  cost  of  repairs  out  of  the  calculation,  the 
lowest  estimate  for  driver,  gas  and  oil  was  $20  a  month  per  truck  and 
the  highest  was  $65  a  month  per  truck.  The  average  monthly  cost  for 
the  seven  counties  that  do  not  draw  from  the  Equalizing  Fund  was  $35  a 
month,  and  for  the  eighteen  counties  that  draw  from  the  Equalizing  Fund 
the  average  cost  was  $40  per  month. 

Few  accurate  records  of  this  cost  have  ever  been  kept  until  last  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  year  it  was  discovered  that  the  actual  cost  should 
be  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  last  fall.  Superintendents  from  four 
counties  that  do  not  draw  from  the  Equalizing  Fund  stated  that  the  monthly 
cost  per  truck  would  not  exceed  $30  a  month.  One  superintendent,  Mr.  John 
M.  Darden  of  Washington  County,  a  county  that  draws  from  the  Equalizing 
Fund,  stated  that  the  monthly  cost  per  truck  in  his  county  would  not  exceed 
$30  a  month.  Superintendent  R.  G.  Fitzgerald  of  Pitt  County,  a  county  that 
does  not  draw  from  the  Equalizing  Fund,  has  given  us  the  most  business- 
like accounting  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  He  operated  last  year  22 
trucks  at  an  average  cost  of  7.3  cents  per  day  for  each  pupil  transported, 
and  this  included  the  cost  of  repairs.  But  he  says:  "With  a  standard 
medium  price,  medium  weight  truck,  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  transport 
pupils  even  in  Eastern  Carolina  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  per  pupil  per  day." 
The  greater  part  of  Superintendent  Fitzgerald's  report  is  given  below.  Every 
county  superintendent  should  read  it  carefully. 

SUPERINTENDENT  FITZGERALD'S  REPORT 

"All  school  trucks  in  Pitt  County  are  the  property  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. No  district  funds  of  any  type  are  invested  in  them.  We  find  that 
this  plan  gives  us  a  decided  advantage  over  that  of  allowing  the  district 
to  buy  its  own  trucks.    It  enables  us  to  move  trucks  from  school  to  school 
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as  necessity  arises.  I  might  also  add  that  all  operating  expenses  are  paid 
out  of  our  general  building  fund.  A  regular  appropriation  under  the  head 
of  transportation  is  made  to  each  school  wherever  trucks  are  operated. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  principals  of  our  consolidated 
schools  were  called  together  and  furnished  a  supply  of  order  forms  of  the 
type  enclosed,  and  also  a  supply  of  monthly  reports,  copies  of  which  are  at- 
tached. (The  order  card,  the  monthly  report  blank,  and  the  annual  truck 
report  are  reproduced,  See  blanks  1,  2,  and  3.)  An  effort  was  made  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  very  great  necessity  of  exercising  the  proper  care  in 
the  operation  of  trucks  under  their  control.  They  were  advised  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  the  successful  and  economical  operation  of  ithese  trucks 
was  considered  a  very  definite  part  of  their  work.  Should  the  trucks  not 
receive  the  proper  care,  or  should  the  cost  of  operation  prove  excessive,  they 
would  not  be  considered  for  position  in  our  schools  for  ithe  next  year.  With 
this  as  a  basis,  we  then  began  the  transportation  of  pupils.  Student  drivers 
were  employed.  A  few  of  these  received  no  pay  whatever.  Several  were 
paid  $5  per  month,  and  a  number  received  as  much  as  $10  per  month.  This 
was  the  maximum  salary  allowed.  Each  driver  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  his  truck  was  kept  in  proper  condition.  One 
local  garage  at  each  consolidated  school  was  designated  as  a  supply  and 
repair  depot  for  the  trucks  at  that  station.  Garage  men,  drivers,  and  the 
principal  of  the  school  were  advised  that  no  bills  would  be  paid  for  supplies 
of  any  nature  whatsoever  unless  the  driver  carried  with  him  written  order 
for  same  countersigned  by  the  principal.    Our  plan,  in  brief,  was  this: 

"If  the  driver  was  in  need  of  gasoline,  written  order  was  obtained  for 
same  from  the  principal.  This  order  specified  the  exact  amount  the  driver 
was  to  receive.  A  duplicate  of  this  order  was  kept  on  file  in  the  principal's 
office.  Upon  the  delivery  of  the  original  order,  the  driver  received  his 
gasoline  from  the  garage.  Original  order  was  filed  and  attached  to  state- 
ment for  supplies  for  that  particular  truck  when  it  was  sent  to  the  principal 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  principal  of  Ithe  school  then  checked  both  the 
original  order  and  the  items  listed  on  the  account  with  duplicate  orders  on 
file  in  his  office.  No  items  were  paid  for  unless  original  order  authorizing 
the  same  was  found.  We  found  that  by  adopting  (this  plan,  we  saved  a  con- 
siderable amount. 

"The  monthly  truck  report  provides  space  for  two  trips,  morning  and 
afternoon.  The  majority  of  our  trucks  made  only  one  trip  a  day.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  truck  at  the  school  building  in  the  morning,  the  driver 
placed  on  the  principal's  desk  memorandum  showing  mileage  and  pupils 
transported  on  the  morning  trip.  The  principal  and  his  assistants  attended 
to  the  loading  and  checking  of  pupils  on  the  afternoon  trip.  Under  column 
headed  'Gas  and  Oil'  was  recorded  the  amount  of  each  placed  in  the  truck 
on  days  in  which  purchases  were  made.  These  columns  in  no  wise  refer 
to  the  general  consumption  of  each.  Under  another  head  was  entered  the 
cost  of  repairs.  We  propose  to  amplify  this  report  for  the  coming  year  by 
adding  at  the  bottom  columns  showing  total  cost  of  gas  and  oil  for  the 
month,  total  cost  of  repairs  for  the  month,  driver's  salary,  and  average  cost 
per  pupil  per  day.    I  then  feel  that  the  report  will  be  fairly  complete. 

"As  to  the  tables  showing  date  for  each  truck,  let  me  say  that  this 
report  is  for  twenty-two  trucks.  Two  of  our  trucks  are  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greenville  City  Schools,  and  no  report  is  available  for 
these  two.  Truck  No.  4  is  operated  by  Farmville,  and  the  principal  has 
furnished  us  with  no  report. 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  examining  this  report  that  we  have 
an  entirely  different  proposition  in  eastern  Carolina  from  that  met  with 
in  middle  and  western  Carolina  in  transporting  children  to  and  from  school. 
None  of  these  trucks  went  over  hard-surfaced  or  well  improved  roads.  All 
of  them  crossed  one  or  more  pocosin  swamps.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  only  five  days  were  lost  in  the  entire  year.  During  the  latter  part  of 
January,  all  of  February,  and  a  part  of  March  our  roads  were  practically 
impassable,  and  during  this  time  the  five  days  referred  to  were  lost.  We 
find  that  this  was  no  greater  time  than  that  lost  in  our  schools  in  which 
no  trucks  were  operated,  because  of  bad  weather. 
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NOTICE:— No  Bill  for  Supplies  for  Truck  will  be  Paid 
unless  authorized  by  this  order. 


 192. 

To  


Deliver  to  

for  Truck  No  

 Gals.  Gasoline 

 Qts.  Oil 


Charge  to  District  No.. 

Township. 


Principal. 


These  Orders  must  be  presented  to  the  Principal  of 
the  School  with  Statement. 
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No.  7 

151 

1679 
300 
104 
$06.50 
$152.56 
7604 
$  .04 

No.  6 

143 
1199 
329 
113 
$52.85 
$146.76 
6083 
$  .048 

No.  5 

155 
2204 
663 
120.5 
$184.65 
$284.31 
6306 
$  .093 

No.  4 
Farmville 

i  i  .  |   !  !  i   |  i 

1  M  :  i  :  i  i 

Rental 
Truck 

30 
183 
73 
9 

$40.00 
$62.41 
920 
$  0.135 

No.  1 
Corbett 

103 
1122 
359 
23 

$45.30 
$87.58 
6362 
$  .027 

No.  22 
(Reo) 

136 
1712 

268 
6 

$84.88 
$155.98 
10323 
$  .03 

No.  18 

(Reo) 

153 
2034 
265 
8 

$40  00 
$109.31 
8648 
$  .025 

No.  8 
(Reo) 

136 
1273.5 
221 
25 

$140.48 
$205.48 
8339 
$  .049 

No.  18 
(Ford) 

125 
1111 

226 
109 
$152.34 
$237.34 
5092 
$  .093 

No.  3 

133 
1100 

202 

62 

$150.20 
$225.00 
6397 
$  .086 

No  15 

121 

2025 
339 
49 
$87.36 
$182.46 
6878 
$    .  053 

rated   

on   

m  .  .   

insf erred  .  .   

)il  

Number  of  days  ope 

Total  mileage   

Total  gas  consumpti 
Total  oil  consumptu 
Total  cost  of  repairs 
Total  cost  for  year  . 
Number  of  pupils  tn 
Average  cost  per  pu] 

TIP; 

tip: 

X  iis: 

as  - 

S  S  £  3  £ 
us  ~ 


si  - 


§  IIs: 
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"It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  four  of  these  trucks  were 
new  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Most  of  them  are  Fords,  with  at  least 
two  years'  service.  Nos.  8,  18,  and  22  are  Reo  Speed  Wagons.  No.  1  is  an 
old  Corbitt  (that  ran  only  on  good  days.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  its 
record  with  that  made  by  the  other  trucks.  Nos.  14,  20,  21,  and  23  are  also 
Reo  Speed  Wagons.  No.  20  was  very  much  abused  during  the  first  year  of 
its  service,  and  consequently  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  very  high.  No. 
14  and  No.  8  would  both  have  made  a  better  record  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  Ford  chasses  were  used  on  these  bodies. 
For  the  remaining  six  months  Reo  chasses  were  used.  However,  in  making 
our  report  we  were  compelled  to  include  under  each  number  the  record  made 
by  both  chasses. 

"Our  trucks  are  all  placed  in  storage  for  the  vacation  months.  All  water 
is  first  drained  from  radiators.  They  are  then  blocked  up  from  the  ground, 
tires  deflated  and  removed.  Batteries  are  removed  and  stored  with  reputable 
battery  stations. 

"We  have  heretofore  had  all  repair  work  done  in  local  garages.  How- 
ever, I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  where  a  large 
number  of  trucks  are  used,  it  would  be  an  economical  proposition  for  the 
Board  of  Education  to  maintain  its  own  repair  shop.  This  would  call  for 
a  mass  of  detailed  organization  that  need  not  concern  discussion  here. 

''A  study  of  the  repair  cost  of  each  truck  on  the  report  above  ought  to 
convince  almost  any  one  that  money  could  be  saved  by  our  own  mechanics." 


ACTION  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Aflter  securing  the  best  information  obtainable,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation adopted  the  following  rule  as  a  basis  for  settling  with  the  Equalizing 
Fund  counties  for  the  transportation  of  pupils:  $30  a  month  will  be  allowed 
for  operating  expenses  per  truck,  or  an  average  of  6  cents  a  day  per  pupil 
if  pupils  are  carried  in  smaller  numbers  than  20  pupils  per  truck.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  truck  will  carry  about  25  pupils.  This  number 
at  6  cents  a  day  gives  the  cost  as  $30  a  month.  Many  counties  are  now 
operating  on  this  basis.  But  some  do  not  pay  the  driver  any  salary,  and 
in  others  the  maximum  salary  is  from  $5  to>  $10  a  month.  Superintendents, 
therefore,  should  give  their  best  thought  to  this  question  of  transportation, 
in  order  that  the  cost  may  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  In  some  in- 
stances the  counties  do  not  purchase  trucks,  but  make  arrangements  with 
local  garages  to  transport  the  pupils.  Whether  this  is  less  expensive'  when 
the  whole  cost  is  considered,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  but  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  the  per  capita  cost  per  pupil  will  be  higher. 

THE  COST  OF  A  GOOD  CONSOLIDATED  HIGH  SCHOOL 

If  we  apply  this  cost  basis  to  the  consolidated  rural  school  we  may 
estimate  its  total  cost,  including  the  transportation  of  pupils.  Suppose  we 
take  a  five-teacher  high  school,  having  an  enrollment  of  100  or  125  pupils. 
The  salaries  of  the  principal  and  teachers  for  eight  months  will  be  about 
$6,540.  This  will  allow  a  principal  of  the  highest  class,  a  vocational  teacher 
at  one  of  the  highest  salaries,  and  three  other  teachers  at  an  average  of 
$110  a  month.  Four  trucks  may  be  used  to  transport  the  upper  grade  and 
a  part  of  the  lower  grade  pupils.    The  cost  of  operating  a  truck  should  be 
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about  $30  a  month,  including  the  salary  of  the  driver  and  all  other  operating 
expenses.  The  total  cost,  therefore,  of  operating  four  trucks  for  eight  months 
will  be  $960,  which  added  ito  $6,540,  the  cost  of  instruction,  makes  a  total 
cost  of  $7,500  or  a  per  capita  cost  per  pupil  of  $60.  A  one-teacher  high 
school  containing  25  pupils  will  employ  one  man  as  principal  of  the  school 
and  teacher  of  high  school  subjects,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,500.  This  is  a 
per  capita  cost  per  pupil  of  $60  also — the  same  as  for  the  five-teacher  school. 
But  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  are  not  fto  be  compared  with  the  ad 
vantages  of  the  five-teacher  school.  The  best  type  of  high  school,  therefore, 
for  country  boys  and  girls  is  the  five-teacher  type,  since  it  offers  far  greater 
advantages  to  the  pupils  and  patrons  ithan  a  smaller  type  of  high  school, 
and  can  be  maintained  at  the  same  per  capita  cost.  And  such  a  high  school 
may  be  secured  by  the  right  kind  of  consolidation.  The  history  of  such  a 
school  shows  that  soon  the  large  majority  of  the  patrons  demand  that  their 
children  shall  attend  the  central  school,  because  the  advantages  even  for 
those  in  the  lower  grades  are  so  much  greater  than  they  can  secure  in  the 
small  school.  It  is  this  demand  from  the  parents  that  is  causing  the  rapid 
consolidation  and  the  erection  of  the  larger  school  buildings  in  the  country 
districts. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  FOR  1922-1923 


Under  the  new  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  certification  of  teach- 
ers, credits  for  reading  circle  courses  have  been  materially  changed.  But 
this  should  in  no  sense  cause  any  teacher  or  superintendent  to  feel  that 
the  reading  circle  work  is  less  important  because  of  the  change. 

The  purpose  in  placing  a  different  emphasis  on  the  reading  circle  courses 
is  to  give  the  superintendent  more  freedom  in  emphasizing  certain  partic- 
ular needs  and  the  teachers  more  latitude  in  selecting  professional  courses 
more  beneficial  to  them.  Superintendents  should  consult  the  teachers  in 
selecting  these  professional  courses,  for  in  many  instances  they  know  more 
of  what  will  be  helpful  to  them  than  the  superintendent  knows.  How- 
ever, the  superintendent  may  know  the  schools  and  the  community  needs, 
and  this  should  always  be  a  strong  factor  in  deciding  what  study  courses 
should  be  adopted. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  reading  circle  courses,  nor  will  it  attempt  to  keep  records  of 
individual  teachers.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  local  superintendent.  The 
renewal  of  certificates,  however,  after  19  21,  will  depend  mainly  upon 
summer  school  credits.  But  if  the  superintendent's  report  shows  that 
certain  teachers  wilfully  refuse  to  take  part  in,  or  keep  up  with,  the 
reading  circle  work,  the  teacher's  certificate  cannot  be  renewed  until  after 
that  condition  has  been  removed.  Moreover,  the  teachers  so  failing  in 
their  professional  work  should  not  be  allowed  the  annual  increment,  as 
provided  in  the  salary  scale. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  superintendent  fails  to  provide  for  the  profes- 
sional growth  of  his  teachers,  the  renewal  of  his  certificate  will  be  affected 
thereby,  and  his  salary  will  likewise  be  affected. 

Each  superintendent,  therefore,  should  adopt  a  progressive  course,  or 
courses,  for  all  the  teachers  under  his  supervision.  This  should  be  done 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  session.  The  superintendent  should  also 
make  a  tentative  report  of  his  plans  for  the  professional  work  of  his 
teachers,  as  soon  as  it  is  determined,  to  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing assigned  to  his  county.  The  supervisor  will  furnish  blanks  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Supervisors  of  Teacher  Training  will  give  the  same  helpful  assist- 
ance wherever  desired,  in  organizing  professional  courses,  as  in  the  past. 
They  will  visit  the  counties  and  help  to  organize  group  meetings  or  special 
classes.  But  the  responsibility  for  this  work  is  on  the  local  superin- 
tendent. 

I.  Reading  Circle  Books  Recommended  for  1922-1923 

The  multiple  list  of  books  given  below  is  recommended.  From  it  the 
superintendent  may  select  such  texts  as  may  be  most  helpful  to  his  teach- 
ers. He  may  select  one  book  for  all  teachers  to  study,  or  he  may  divide 
his  teachers  into  groups  and  select  a  text  for  each  group.  Moreover,  if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  and  teachers  some  other  book  or  course 
of  study  would  be  more  helpful  to  all,  or  even  to  a  group,  he  has  the  liberty 
to  select  such  a  book  or  such  a  course  of  study. 
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It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  of  Teacher  Training  to  make  the 
teachers'  reading  circle  course  as  elastic  as  possible,  and  to  give  as  much 
latitude  to  the  teachers  as  they  may  need  for  their  professional  growth. 

On  the  list  presented  here  will  be  found  a  number  of  books  which  have 
been  on  the  suggested  list  for  reading  circle  work  before.  However,  it  is 
thought,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  are  in 
service  for  the  first  time  this  year,  that  certain  types  of  books  would  be 
most  helpful  for  the  professional  study  of  inexperienced  teachers,  even 
though  they  are  not  1922  publications.  They  are  the  type  of  book  most 
helpful  to  the  teacher  of  limited  training  as  well  as  most  useful  for  the 
needs  of  the  inexperienced  teacher. 

These  books  may  be  ordered  from  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  books  are  as  follows: 


SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  READING  CIRCLE  BOOKS,  1922-1923 
I.     FOR  TEACHERS  IN  THE  FIRST  SEVEN  GRADES 
A.  Books  Relating  to  Special  Subjects 


Single  Ten  or 

Copies,      More  Copies, 
Prepaid 


1.  Spelling—  p-£Si 

a.  Tidyman:  "The  Teaching  of  Spelling"   $1.20  $0.96 

World  Book  Company. 

(Transportation  extra  on  ten  or  more  opies.) 

2.  Reading — 

a.  Stone:  "Silent  and  Oral  Reading"   $1.80  $1.75 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

b.  Parker:  "How  to  Teach  Beginning  Reading"..  $0.40  $0.40 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Department  of 
Education. 


3.  Literature — 

a.  Smith:  "What  Literature  Can  Do  for  Me"   $1.36  $1.28 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

b.  Lowe:  "Literature  for  Children"   $1.15  $1.05 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

(Carriage  extra.) 

c.  Curry-Clippinger:  "Children's  Literature"   $2.98  $2.85 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company. 


4 .  Geography — 

a.  Smith:  "Teaching  Geography  by  Problems"....     $0.92  $0.86 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

5.  Civics — 

a.  Wade  and  Russell:  "The  Short  Constitution"     $1.40  $1.35 
American  Citizenship  Society  Press,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 
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Single  Ten  or 

Copies,      More  Copies, 

6.  Language   Postpaid  Prepaid 

a.  Sheridan:  "Speaking  and  Writing  English"....,    $1.15  $1,035 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company. 

b.  Chubb:  "Teaching  of  English  in  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Schools"   $1.30  $1.20 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

(Carriage  extra  on  ten  or  more  copies.) 

c.  Leiper:     "Language    Work    in  Elementary 

Schools"   -   $1-19  $1.07 

Ginn  &  Company. 

B.  Books  of  a  General  Nature 

7.  Rural  Schools — 

a.  Pittman:     "Successful    Teaching    in  Rural 

Schools"    $1.40  $1.26 

American  Book  Company. 

8.  Physical  Education — 

a.  Clark:  "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary 

Schools"   $1.70  $1.53 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company. 

9.  Tests  and  Measurements — 

a.  McCall:  "How  to  Measure  in  Education"   $2.40  $2.30 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

(Carriage  extra  on  ten  or  more  copies.) 

10.  Socialized  Recitation — 

a.  Robbins:  "The  Socialized  Recitation"   $0.85  $0.80 

Allyn  &  Bacon. 

11.  How  to  Study — 

a.  Thomas:  "Training  for  Effective  Study"   $1.70  $1.65 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

II.     FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

1.  Brooks:  "Education  for  Democracy"   $1.32  $1.25 

Rand  McNally  &  Company. 

2.  Pittman:  "Successful  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools"..     $1.40  $1.26 

American  Boo*£  Company. 

3.  Thomas:  "Training  for  Effective  Study"   $1.70  $1.65 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

4.  Johnston  and  Others:  "Junior-Senior  High  School 

Administration"    $1.88  $1.70 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

5.  Brewer:  "The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement"   $1.45  $1.35 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

(Carriage  extra  on  ten  or  more  copies.) 

6.  Knight:  "Public  Education  in  the  South"   $1.46  $1.32 

Ginn  &  Company. 
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II.  Short  Analysis  of  Recommended  Books 

FOR  TEACHERS  IN  THE  FIRST  SEVEN  GRADES 
A.  Books  Relating  to  Special  Subjects 

1.  Spelling — Tidyman:  "The  Teaching  of  Spelling." 

Those  wishing  to  make  a  study  of  modern  and  improved  methods  of 
teaching  spelling  will  find  in  the  book  by  Tidyman — "The  Teaching  of 
Spelling" — a  digest  of  the  best  thought  of  authorities  on  this  subject. 

The  book  brings  together  from  all  sources  reliable  and  pertinent  facts 
and  presents  them  in  their  relation  to  practical  everyday  problems  in  the 
classroom.  This  material  is  supplemented  by  such  information  as  could 
be  gathered  from  the  general  literature  of  the  subject  on  methods  of 
teaching  and  on  the  psychology  of  learning  and  the  best  spelling  text-books 
of  the  day,  together  with  the  author's  experience  in  testing,  evaluating, 
and  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  classroom  practice.  The 
brief  summary  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  is  an  excellent  feature  of  the 
book. 

The  chapter  headings  and  subtopics  which  follow  will  serve  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  book: 
I.  The  Selection  and  Classification  of  Words. 

Traditional  spelling  malerial — Source  of  spelling  material — 
Concrete  investigations — Number  of  words  to  be  taught — 
Grading  of  words — Grouping — According  to  common  diffi- 
culty— Homonyms. 
II.  Preliminary  Tests  for  Word  Difficulty. 

III.  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Spelling. 

Mental  imagery — Order  of  mental  processes  in  learning —  Spell- 
ing as  habit  formation. 

IV.  The  Presentation  of  Words. 

General  principles  suggested  by  psychology — Selection  of  exer- 
cises and  methods — Pronunciation,  meaning  and  use — "See- 
ing" and  "Hearing" — Movements  of  hand  and  throat — Gen- 
eral method  of  presenting  words — Value  and  use  of  rules — 
Class  versus  independent  study. 
V.  Independent  Study  and  Reviews. 
VI.  The  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Errors. 

Spelling  conscience  and  consciousness — Classification  of  errors. 

VII.  Testing. 

Preliminary  test — Main  test — Review  test. 
VIII.  The  Measurement  of  Spelling  Efficiency. 
IX.  Factors  Affecting  Spelling  Efficiency. 
X.  Spelling  Lesson  Plans. 
XI.  Minimum  Word  List. 

2.  Reading — a.  Stone:  "Silent  and  Oral  Reading." 

This  is  a  practical  handbook  of  methods  based  on  the  most  recent  scien- 
tific investigations.  Its  simple  style,  absence  of  technical  procedure,  and 
very  practical  application  to  schoolroom  procedure  all  combine  to  make  it 
an  unusually  useful  book  for  the  classroom  teacher  to  read  and  to  follow. 
It  is  also  a  good  text  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  supervision  of  the  elementary 
school  work  in  reading. 
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b.  Parker:  "How  to  Teach  Beginning  Reading." 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  contributions  on  the  subject  of  teach- 
ing reading  is  this  bulletin  by  Samuel  Chester  Parker  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  familiarize  teachers  and  supervisors 
with  the  methods  and  devices  for  teaching  beginning  reading  used  in  some 
of  the  best  schools  of  the  country,  together  with  the  scientific  principles 
which  justify  the  methods  used. 

The  discussion  is  organized  under  the  following  headings: 
General  picture  of  first-grade  activities. 
Pre-primer  blackboard  and  chart  reading. 
Beginning  book  reading. 

Independent  recognition  of  new  words;  phonetic  analysis. 
A  second  grade  lesson  illustrating  achievements  and  technique. 
Scientific  investigations  of  reading. 
In  sections  two  to  five  detailed  accounts  of  first  and  second  grade  lessons 
are  presented. 

3.  Literature — a.  Smith:  "What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me?" 

The  question  raised  in  the  title  is  answered  according  to  this  outline: 
I.  It  can  give  you  an  outlet. 

II.  It  can  keep  before  you  the  vision  of  the  ideal. 

III.  It  can  give  you  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

IV.  It  can  restore  the  past  to  you. 

V.  It  can  show  you  the  glory  of  the  commonplace. 
VI.  It  can  give  you  the  mastery  of  your  own  language. 

Or,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  last  chapter  in  the  book  Dr.  Smith 
makes  this  brief  summary: 

"Literature  can  become  an  outlet  not  only  to  your  own  unspoken 
thought,  but  to  the  choked  passage-way  of  your  own  speech;  it  can  keep 
before  you  the  vision  of  the  ideal;  it  can  give  you  a  better  knowledge  not 
only  as  human  nature  is  stored  in  human  deeds,  but  as  it  is  stored  in 
varied  forms  of  language  that  express  human  deeds;  it  can  restore  the 
past  to  you  not  only  as  the  past  lives  in  the  vanished  centuries,  but  as  it  is 
crystalized  in  the  speech  of  those  who  gave  character  and  direction  to  the 
vanished  centuries,  and  it  can  show  you  the  glory  of  the  commonplace  not 
only  in  the  common  things  about  you,  but  in  the  commonest  words  through 
which  the  glory  of  the  commonplace  is  flashed  upon  you." 

This  is  a  book  highly  inspirational  and  cultural  and  helps  one  realize  the 
service  that  great  writers  have  rendered  to  mankind.  . 

b.  Lowe:  "Literature  for  Children." 

There  is  no  greater  possibility  existing  in  the  child's  life  than  the  possi- 
bility of  self-cultivaton  in  reading  great  books.  The  responsibility  for 
cultivating  a  pure  and  abiding  taste  for  literature  rests  in  a  large  measure 
with  the  teacher. 

The  author  says,  "This  book  is  designed  as  something  of  a  guide  in  the 
field  of  children's  literature.  It  attempts  to  set  the  boy  on  the  right  trail 
so  that  when  he  reaches  man's  estate  he  will  of  his  own  accord  devote  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  to  books  of  literature." 

Part  One  discusses  the  value  of  books  and  literature  in  the  elementary 
school.  Part  Two  consists  of  selections  for  memorizing,  while  Part  Three 
gives  sources  of  standard  prose  for  children. 
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c.  Curry-Clippinger:  "Children's  Literature." 

The  authors  of  this  book  are  teachers  of  literature  in  a  State  normal 
school.  The  book  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty  selections  from  the 
field  of  children's  literature.    These  selections  are  given  under  the  ten 


types,  as  follows: 

1.  Mother  Goose  Jingles  and  Nursery  Rhymes   146 

2.  Fairy  Stories — Traditional  Tales    43 

3.  Fairy  Stories — Modern  Fantastic  Tales   15 

4.  Fables  and  Symbolic  Stories   50 

5.  Myths   14 

6.  Poetry    109 

7.  Realistic  Stories    8 

8.  Nature  Literature   12 

9.  Romance  Cycles  and  Legends   17 

10.  Biography  and  Hero  Stories   6 


At  the  beginning  of  each  group  of  stories  there  is  a  short  historical 
sketch.  A  definition  or  description  of  the  type  of  literature  that  is  to 
follow  is  also  given. 

This  book  is  not  intended  for  use  as  a  reading  book  or  as  a  language 
book,  but  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  source  book  of  children's  literature. 
The  book  also  contains  many  helpful  bibliographies  and  library  references 
to  the  original  sources,  and  to  other  material. 

4.  Geography — a.  Smith:  "Teaching  Geography  by  Problems." 

Reports  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  geography  is  a  neglected  and 
poorly  taught  subject.  Then  teachers  everywhere  should  apply  themselves 
to  the  task  of  learning  how  to  teach  it  by  becoming  interested  in  the  most 
effective  methods  of  presentation.  This  book  should  prove  helpful  to 
teachers  by  assisting  to  vitalize  the  subject  of  geography.  The  ideas  pre- 
sented are  the  result  of  observation  and  successful  teaching  in  classrooms. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  book  contains  illustrative  problems  which  may 
be  used  with  any  text-book  and  which  show  how  geography  may  be  taught 
by  the  problem  method.  It  shows  how  the  work  may  be  organized 
around  certain  large  units  or  problems,  and  how  geographical  facts  may 
be  learned  in  their  relation  to  the  solution  of  major  and  minor  problems. 
It  is  easier  to  assign  a  lesson  in  the  text  than  it  is  to  raise  a  problem  in- 
volving the  selection  of  distinct  characteristics  that  make  that  country 
important  for  the  world's  work;  it  is  easier  than  guiding  pupils  into  skill- 
ful and  effective  habits  of  reasoning  and  study.  To  teach  geography  by 
problems  requires  material  other  than  the  text.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
how  to  use  reference  and  supplementary  material  in  the  most  effective  and 
economical  manner.  They  need  careful  guidance  in  selecting  essential 
facts  and  principles  contained  in  the  books  they  read  or  the  material  they 
manipulate. 

To  teach  differently  an  apparently  neglected  subject  requires  application 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  One  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  geography 
cannot  be  successfully  taught  by  any  teacher  with  a  meager  background, 
and  this  book  indicates  a  wealth  of  material  for  reseach  and  investigation. 

5.  Civics — a.  Wade  and  Russell:  "The  Short  Constitution." 

"The  authors  have  done  more  than  present  the  facts  about  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  with  particular  emphasis  on  its  personal 
guarantees.  They  have  vitalized  a  topic  generally  thought  to  be  dry  and 
technical.    They  have  succeeded  in  making  the  Constitution  seem  to  be 
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what  it  is,  a  factor  of  first  importance  in  the  daily  life  of  the  average  citi- 
zen. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  seed  of  this  book  should  be  planted 
in  every  home  in  America." — Introduction. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  to  be  published  on  Elementary 
Americanism.  It  undertakes  to  teach  patriotism,  loyalty  and  respect  for 
our  government  by  showing  its  bearing  upon  individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties. Its  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  is  clear  and  impressive.  It 
furnishes  a  clear  insight  into  the  real  meaning  of  our  form  of  government. 

6.  Language — a.  Sheridan:  "Speaking  and  Writing  English." 

This  is  a  most  excellent  outline  for  the  study  of  language  and  composi- 
tion in  the  elementary  grades.  It  is  by  far  the  best  treatise  on  the  topic 
and  the  best  organization  of  material  for  practical  use  in  the  teaching  of 
the  subject  by  elementary  grade  teachers. 

b.  Chubb:    "The   Teaching   of  English   in   Elementary   and  Secondary 

Schools." 

This  is  a  valuable  study,  since  the  author  makes  clear  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  the  teacher  of  English  to  be  that  of  teaching  it  not  only  for  its 
linguistic  values,  for  the  making  of  intelligent  readers  and  capable  writers 
and  speakers;  but  for  its  large  culture  values,  and,  above  all,  for  its  char- 
acter values. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  text  also  to  show  the  importance  of  unity  and 
continuity  in  the  English  course  from  the  primary  grades  through  the  high 
school.  By  the  study  of  this  text  the  teacher  gets  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
basic  principles  to  be  followed  and  the  important  phases  of  development  in 
the  study  of  English  in  the  schools. 

c.  Leiper:  "Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools." 

This  is  a  most  helpful  handbook  for  teachers  and  one  that  every  ele- 
mentary teacher  should  own  and  use  in  teaching  language  in  the  grades. 
It  was  on  the  Reading  Circle  list  for  1918,  and  teachers  in  service  at  that 
time  should  be  familiar  with  it. 

The  book  gives  a  well  outlined  course  in  language,  treating  all  the 
approved  forms  for  oral  and  written  work  for  each  of  the  elementary 
grades.  The  outline  for  the  work  of  each  grade  is  in  the  main  about  the 
same,  except  as  new  work  is  introduced  according  to  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  suggestions  and  topics  are  usable  and  entirely  practical,  and 
the  book  is  well  illustrated  throughout.  Preceding  the  outline  for  the 
work  of  each  grade,  there  is  a  page  which  states  the  purposes  and  aims 
for  the  work  of  that  grade.  A  chapter  near  the  close  of  the  book  sets 
forth  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  work  in  rural  schools,  showing  how 
language  may  be  more  effectively  taught  by  effective  combinations  of 
classes  and  by  alternations.  Appendix  A  contains  a  helpful  general  bibli- 
ography, Appendix  B  contains  memory  gems  and  poems  by  grades,  and 
Appendix  C  gives  illustrative  work  in  plays  and  dramatizations. 

B.    Books  of  a  General  Nature 
1.  Rural  Schools — a.  Pittman:  "Successful  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools." 

This  book  should  be  read  by  high  school  teachers  as  well  as  elementary 
school  teachers.  The  author  has  used  letters  written  by  teachers  rather 
than  the  usual  topical  method  of  discussion. 

In  an  unusually  attractive  way  the  author  discusses  the  following  topics: 
The  need  of  rural  schools;  theoretical  tests;  the  teachers'  meeting;  the 
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teachers'  club;  how  to  avoid  disciplinary  difficulties;  language;  history 
and  civics;  community  teamwork;  a  new  type  of  spelling  match;  the  pro- 
ject method;  improvements  in  arithmetic;  home  geography;  penmanship; 
oral  reading  work;  teaching  a  poem;  how  to  teach  agriculture;  community 
organization;  "health  and  happiness";  hygiene;  spelling  and  the  forma- 
tion of  habits;  the  use  of  the  newspaper;  "what  is  supervision  worth?"; 
"the  position  seeks  the  man." 

2.  Physical  Education — a.  Clark:  "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary 

Schools." 

This  book  has  been  used  successfully  in  reading  circle  work  for  several 
years.  It  is  an  excellent  guide  for  the  teacher  in  selecting  games,  rhyth- 
mic plays,  story  plays  and  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  schoolroom  and 
playground. 

3.  Tests  and  Measurements — a.  McCall:  "How  to  Measure  in  Education." 

This  book  has  a  fourfold  aim.  First,  it  aims  to  present  successes  in 
meeting  educational  problems  and  to  warn  against  a  repetition  of  mistakes. 

Secondly,  it  aims  to  help  forward  the  movement  for  making  teaching  a 
genuine  profession.  Effective  teaching  requires  a  skill  and  a  command 
of  refined  procedure.  This  book  shows  that  tangible,  learnable,  refined 
techniques  are  possible  in  teaching. 

In  the  third  place,  this  book  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  educators  who 
are  interested  in  both  the  How  and  the  Why. 

The  final  aim  of  this  book  is  to  bring  together  in  one  convenient  volume 
most  of  the  techniques  needed  by  those  engaged  in  mental  measurement. 

4.  Socialized  Recitation — a.  Robbins:  "The  Socialized  Recitation." 

In  a  brief  treatise — in  a  100-page  book — Charles  L.  Robbins  discusses 
the  socialized  recitation. 

He  gives  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  socialized  recitation  is,  what  it  tries  to 
accomplish,  -its  aims,  its  fundamental  principles,  dangers  to  avoid,  and 
qualities  to  develop.  In  addition  to  the  discussions,  type  lessons  are 
given — one  conducted  in  the  usual  manner  and  lessons  in  history  and  geog- 
raphy by  a  socialized  class  are  given.  Thus  bringing  into  striking  contrast 
the  two  methods,  showing  the  independence  and  leadership  of  the  pupils 
under  the  latter  method,  against  the  passive  and  indifferent  attitude  of 
pupils  which  permits  them  to  accept  without  question  that  which  is  pre- 
sented. 

Because  the  socialized  recitation  offers  such  great  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  pupil;  because  it  gives  the  pupil  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  kind  of  thing  in  school  which  he  will  be  expected  to  do  in 
everyday  life;  because  it  is  for  this  purpose — socialization — that  the  school 
exists,  and  it  is  for  this  that  the  teacher  has  a  place  in  the  social  structure, 
this  book  deserves  the  attention  of  progressive  teachers. 

5.  How  to  Study — a.  Thomas:  "Training  for  Effective  Study." 

"This  volume  gives  emphasis  in  a  very  practical  form  to  a  relatively 
new  and  very  important  aspect  of  the  problem  of  teacher  training.  Up  to 
at  least  very  recently,  and  in  altogether  too  many  cases  still,  our  normal 
schools  and  teacher  training  institutions  have  placed  the  main  emphasis 
on  special  methods  and  practice  in  teaching.  The  so-called  special  method 
courses  in  the  various  elementary  school  subjects  have  been  given  an  em- 
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phasis  clearly  beyond  their  importance  in  the  training  of  a  teacher,  and 
practice  in  classroom  instruction,  often  without  much  careful  guidance  as 
to  means  and  ends,  has  been  depended  on,  along  with  a  little  psychology, 
to  transform  the  beginner  into  a  trained  and  accomplished  teacher." 

In  "Training  for  Effective  Study"  "the  author  has  taken  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  process  of  teacher  training,  and  has  placed  the  emphasis 
on  training  pupils  to  organize  their  study  procedure  in  an  effective  manner 
and  to  learn  to  think.  Instead  of  training  teachers  to  assign  lessons, 
control  discipline,  and  hear  recitations  from  text-books  which  the  pupils 
have  been  directed  to  memorize,  he  would  have  teachers  trained  to  direct 
pupils  in  study  habits,  and  thus  emancipate  them  from  a  dependence  on 
both  text-books  and  teachers.  He  would  make  the  children  do  the  think- 
ing and  most  of  the  talking  in  the  recitation,  the  teacher  merely  directing 
the  process  and  stimulating  the  pupils  to  further  activity.  To  do  this, 
though,  involves  that  the  teacher  be  trained  to  look  after  the  preparation 
of  the  condition  for  study,  think  out  in  advance  and  direct  pupils  as  to 
what  they  are  to  do,  properly  motivate  the  work  to  be  done,  cause  the 
pupils  to  erect  standards  for  their  work,  develop  in  them  effective  methods 
for  attacking  problems,  and  out  of  such  work  train  the  pupils  to  think  for 
themselves  and  direct  their  conduct  in  a  democracy  such  as  our  own." 

"This  book  has  been  written  from  a  conviction  that  the  study  period  is 
as  important  a  factor  in  the  child's  education  as  the  recitation  period,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  quite  as  much  the  business  of  the  recitation  to  prepare 
for  subsequent  study  as  it  is  for  the  study  period  to  prepare  for  the  subse- 
quent recitation." 

The  first  chapter  includes  an  enumeration  of  factors  that  influence  study, 
with  detailed  discussion  of  the  more  general  conditions  that  have  vital 
bearing  on  its  improvement.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  chapters  deal 
with  those  essential  to  good  study,  for  which  the  recitation  period  is  pri- 
marily responsible.  The  remaining  chapters  take  up  the  special  phases 
belonging  largely  or  wholly  to  the  study  period  itself.  In  the  upper  grades 
and  high  school  these  are  frequently  directed  by  some  teacher  other  than 
the  one  conducting  the  recitation. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS 

1.  Brooks:  "Education  for  Democracy." 

An  excellent  statement  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  book  is  contained 
in  the  preface,  as  follows: 

"This  book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  (1)  Democracy  as  contrasted  with 
autocracy  in  public  institutions  is  the  theme  of  the  first  part.  Since  the 
ideal  of  educational  institutions  should  be  in  a  large  measure  the  same  as 
that  of  a  nation,  teachers,  in  order  to  keep  the  ideal  pure  and  to  lead  the 
youth  toward  a  larger  freedom,  should  seek  to  understand  what  is  the 
intent  of  the  nation.  Incidentally,  an  outline  for  teaching  American  and 
modern  European  history  is  also  given.  (2)  The  reader  is  then  carried 
from  administration  in  political  institutions  to  administration  in  educa- 
tional institutions.  Is  the  latter  too  autocratic  even  for  a  democracy?  Is 
there  enough  of  co-operation  between  superintendents  and  teachers,  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils,  and  between  the  school  and  the  community? 
Many  concrete  illustrations  are  given  to  show  how  co-operation  may  be- 
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come  more  effective  and  how  it  may  be  increased.  (3)  The  third  part 
treats  of  classroom  instruction.  What  should  be  its  aim?  How  nearly 
should  that  aim  coincide  with  the  national  ideal  and  how  far  short  has  it 
fallen?  Here  again  there  are  many  examples  given  showing  that  aims 
and  methods  in  classroom  instruction  have  been  improved  through  a  saner 
co-operation  and  by  the  use  of  subject  matter  drawn  more  from  the  world 
around  the  school.     (4)  The  fourth  part  contains  aids  for  the  teacher." 

"What  is  needed  most  is  not  a  reorganization  (of  our  educational  sys- 
tem), not  any  radical  changes  in  the  system,  but  a  real  strengthening  of 
the  system  which  will  infuse  new  life  into  some  of  its  dead  members,  shift 
the  emphasis  from  outworn  formulas  to  subject  matter  and  exercises  vital 
to  the  new  freedom,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  co-operation,  which  is  the 
essence  of  democracy." 

2.  Pittman:  "Successful  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools." 

(See  note  for  same  text  on  suggested  list  of  books  for  the  elementary 
grade  teacher.) 

3.  Thomas:  "Training  for  Effective  Study." 

(See  note  for  same  text  on  suggested  list  of  books  for  the  elementary 
grade  teacher.) 

4.  Johnston  and  Others:  "Junior-Senior  High  School  Administration." 

This  book  is  presented  for  those  who  may  wish  to  study  the  question  of 
the  Junior-Senior  High  School.  This  problem  of  organizing  high  schools 
for  effective  work  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  all  high  school  men  and 
women  in  the  State.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  volume  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  High  School  Issue. 

2.  The  Junior  High  School. 

3.  Junior  High  School  Administration. 

4.  Socialized  Recitation. 

5.  Supervised  Study. 

6.  Curriculum  Organization. 

7.  Internal  Organization  and  Government. 

8.  A  Constructive  Social  Program. 

9.  The  High  School  Library. 

10.  High  School  Publicity. 

11.  New  Conception  of  the  Principalship. 

12.  The  High  School  and  Modern  Civilization. 

5.  Brewer:  "The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement." 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  question  of  vocational  guidance.  It  is 
bound  up  with  educational,  economic  and  social  problems,  and  this  fact 
adds  to  its  complexity,  and  makes  a  study  of  it  all  the  more  necessary. 
"If  the  movement  for  vocational  guidance  has  so  far  proved  but  one  thing, 
it  is  that  the  indefinite  education  for  the  vague  thing  called  'complete 
living,'  or  'physical,  mental  and  moral  development,'  must  give  way  to  a 
well  considered  aiming  at  specific  needs — needs  such  as  those  represented 
by  the  individual's  right,  duty  and  desire  to  fulfill  family  relationships,  to 
vote  intelligently,  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of  living,  and  to  co-operate 
in  all  phases  of  endeavor  for  human  good.  These  specialized  trainings  are 
by  no  means  narrow;  it  is  the  indefinite  education  which  has  been  narrow." 
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The  book  contains  eight  chapters,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Problems  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

2.  Beginnings  in  Vocational  Guidance. 

3.  Vocational  Guidance  Through  Educational  Guidance. 

4.  Vocational  Counseling  and  the.  Work  of  the  Counselor. 

5.  Pseudo-Guidance. 

6.  The  Young  Worker. 

7.  The  Problems  of  Employment. 

8.  A  Program  for  Vocational  Guidance. 

6.  Knight:  "Public  Education  in  the  South." 

The  history  of  education  supplies  an  excellent  background  for  appre- 
ciating and  interpreting  educational  problems  and  indicating  desirable 
teaching  practices. 

The  purpose  of  "Public  Education  in  the  South"  may  be  given  in  the 
author's  words  as  found  in  the  preface: 

"The  book  attempts  to  give  the  first  general  survey  yet  published  in  a 
single  volume  of  the  growth  of  public  educational  organization  and  prac- 
tices in  those  eleven  States  which  formed  the  Confederacy.  The  study 
seeks  to  trace  the  development  of  the  democratic  principles  of  education  in 
the  South,  to  explain  their  apparently  slow  application  or  practical  accept- 
ance, and  to  point  out  from  the  past  certain  valuable  lessons  for  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  present.  The  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  teacher,  the  educational  administrator,  and  the  public 
to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  present  educational  situation 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  of  their  respective  tasks  in  meeting  it.  As 
far  as  possible,  therefore,  the  public  educational  problems  of  today  are  set 
forth  in  the  light  of  their  historical  development." 

III.  Suggested  Plan  for  Conducting  Reading  Circle  Work 

A.     Outline  Plan  for  Organization 

1.  The  teachers  of  the  county  may  be  organized  into  groups  or  county- 
wide  meetings  may  be  held. 

2.  In  the  group  meetings  or  county-wide  meetings,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  teachers  be  organized  according  to  their  ability  or  needs,  each  group 
studying  some  special  subject  or  book  in  which  they  feel  need  of  personal 
improvement,  or  all  groups  may  study  the  same  book  or  subject.  The 
reading  circle  course  should  be  linked  with  the  schoolroom  work  of  the 
teachers,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  putting  into  practice  new  ideas 
gained  in  the  group  meetings. 

3.  A  strong  teacher  should  be  selected  as  the  leader  of  each  group. 
Those  of  unusual  ability  or  experience  in  the  special  subject  chosen  for 
study  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  work. 

4.  Not  less  than  five  meetings  should  be  held. 

5.  Attendance  upon  all  five  meetings  and  completion  of  the  required 
work  as  outlined  for  these  meetings  will  give  credit  for  the  reading  circle 
course.  Those  teachers  failing  to  attend  the  meetings  and  to  complete  the 
required  work  may  secure  credit  on  the  books  or  course  of  study  by  pass- 
ing an  examination  given  by  the  superintendent  or  supervisor. 

6.  A  report  of  the  work  as  carried  on  will  be  furnished  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  by  the  superintendent. 
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B.  Study  of  Special  Subject  in  Lieu  of  Reading  Circle 

Some  special  school  subject,  as  reading,  language  work,  or  children's 
literature,  etc.,  may  be  used  for  reading  circle  work.  A  suggested  list  of 
books  and  outline  of  the  work  will  be  furnished  by  the  Supervisor  of 
Teacher  Training  in  charge  of  the  district. 

C.  The  Use  of  the  Library  in  Lieu  of  Reading  Circle 

For  this  course  it  is  suggested  that  the  teachers  read  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  of  the  books  in  the  school  library,  reporting  on  these  at  the  meetings 
and  suggesting  plans  for  stimulating  the  children  in  the  school  to  read 
these  same  books.  Any  school  which  does  not  have  a  library  of  children's 
literature  may  secure  the  same  from  the  State  Library  Commission  and  in 
this  way  use  the  suggested  plan  of  reading  circle  work  with  fruitful  results. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Honorable  E.  C.  Brooks, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — Our  annual  conference  of  Rural  School  Supervisors  was 
held  in  Raleigh,  August  28-29. 

The  enclosed  papers  were  those  presented  for  discussion  by  the  super- 
visors at  this  conference,  and  include  the  distinctive  phases  of  work  the 
supervisors  have  been  rather  definitely  concentrating  upon  during  the 
past  session. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  these  distinctive  contributions  from  the 
actual  field  of  work  would  be  of  genuine  interest  and  helpfulness  not 
only  to  the  supervisors  themselves,  but  to  high  school  principals  and 
county  superintendents  as  well,  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  better  supervision  and  development  of  our  rural  schools. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see,  from  these  papers,  that  the  program  of  Rural 
School  Supervision  has  gone  from  a  rather  general  and  nebulous  stage 
to  that  stage  in  which  a  definitely  organized  and  systematically  executed 
program  of  work  is  being  carried  out. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  C.  Brogden, 

Supervisor  Elementary  Schools. 

Raleigh,  September  9,  1922. 
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HOW  WE  ARE  UNIFYING  THE  WORK  IN  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  DAVIDSON  COUNTY 


In  unifying  the  work  of  the  schools  of  Davidson  County  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  Supervisor  have  formulated  the  following  plans  for 
achieving  this  end. 

1.  County  conference   for  teachers;  group  teachers'  meetings; 

2.  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Measurements ; 

3.  Study  and  organized  knowledge  of  State  Course  of  study,  and 
the  promotion  of  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  session  with  reference  to 
common  standards  as  set  up  in  the  course  of  study; 

4.  Uniform  Seventh  Grade  examinations ; 

5.  Group  and  County  Commencements; 

6.  Requiring  teachers  to  make  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of 
work  done  by  each  grade  and  each  pupil  as  provided  for  in  public  school 
register ; 

7.  By  requiring,  all  beginners  to  enter  school  the  first  two  weeks 
of  school; 

8.  By  keeping  objectives  before  the  teachers. 

Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Measurements 

For  checking  up  on  the  classification  and  gradation  of  children  and 
for  stimulus  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  the  National  Intelligence  Tests, 
Thorndike  McCall  Reading  Tests  and  Woody  McCall  Arithmetic  Tests 
will  be  given  to  the  long  term  schools  as  soon  as  possible  after  opening  of 
schools.  Another  series  of  the  tests  will  be  given  again  near  the  close 
of  schools. 

Study  and  Organized  Knowledge  of  State  Course  of  Study. 

One  of  the  big  things  necessary  in  unifying  the  work  of  rural  schools 
is  that  the  teachers  should  have  a  well  organized  knowledge  of  the 
Course  of  Study.  For  the  two  years  that  supervision  has  been  in  the 
county  special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  superintendent  and  the 
supervisor  to  have  the  teachers  become  familiar  with  the  following 
points  about  the  Course  of  Study: 

1.  Number  grades  of  work  it  provides  for; 

2.  Length  of  school  term  necessary  to  complete  the  amount  outlined 
for  each  grade; 

3.  The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  grade  before  the  pupils 
are  ready  for  promotion  to  the  next  grade; 

4.  The  books  to  be  studied  in  each  grade  and  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  taken  up ; 

5.  The  Course  of  Study  in  its  unity  and  continuity; 

6.  Methods  of  taking  up  various  subjects  outlined. 

This  was  done  by  study  of  Course  of  Study  and  tests  on  same  at  the 
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county  and  group  meetings.  Mimeographed  lists  of  reading  books  to  be 
used  in  each  grade  were  given  to  teachers. 

The  reading  of  four  books  was  the  minimum  requirement  for  promo- 
tion for  each  of  the  primary  grades  and  two  for  intermediate  grades.  It 
was  no  easy  task  to  put  this  across,  nevertheless  in  a  general  way  it 
was  done  and  we  feel  that  the  foundation  for  more  extensive  reading 
has  been  laid.  Hitherto  only  one  book  was  the  requirement  for  promo- 
tion. Eight  months  work  is  the  requirement  for  promotion  of  the 
average  pupil.  This  means  in  the  six  months  school,  one  term  of  six 
months  and  two  months  of  the  next  year's  term.  We  are  gratified  with 
the  results  of  this  regulation. 

Uniform  Seventh  Grade  Examinations 

At  each  group  center  school  uniform  seventh  grade  examinations  are 
held  for  all  the  pupils  of  the  schools  within  the  group  and  certificates 
which  entitle  pupils  to  enter  High  School  are  given  those  making  an 
average  of  seventy-five  per  cent  and  a  grade  of  not  less  than  sixty  per 
cent  on  each  subject.  We  are  planning  that  each  seventh  grade  pupil 
will  be  given  Standard  Tests  in  intelligence,  reading  and  arithmetic 
and  that  this  shall  count  towards  his  promotion  grade. 

Group  and  County  Commencements 

Five  group  commencements  terminating  in  a  county-wide  commence- 
ment were  held  last  year.  The  programs  consisted  of  contests  in  subject 
matter,  choruses,  exhibit  of  school  work,  recitation,  declamation, 
pageantry,  plays  and  games,  and  athletics.  This  was  the  crowning 
event  of  the  two  years  work  in  the  county  and  was  a  distinctive  feature 
in  our  county-wide  plan  for  unifying  the  work  in  the  rural  schools  of 
our  county.  The  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of 
Davidson  County  Centennial  has  asked  that  the  pageant  be  repeated  on 
September  26th  the  date  of  the  celebration. 

Requiring  Complete  and  Accurate  Record  of  Work  Done 

Before  the  last  teachers  vouchers  are  signed  they  are  requested  to 
leave  in  the  office  of  county  superintendent  their  public  school  register, 
containing  an  accurate  and  complete  record  of  the  exact  amount  of  work 
done  by  each  grade  in  the  school  and  by  each  pupil  in  the  school  during 
the  term.  The  registers  are  given  to  the  teachers  in  the  fall  to  help  them 
in  the  organization  of  their  work  and  in  the  classification  of  the  children. 

Requiring  all  beginners  to  enter  school  the  first  two  weeks  of 

school 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education  all  beginners  are  required  to  en- 
ter school  the  first  two  weeks  of  school  or  wait  until  the  next  school  year 

to  enter.  T 

.Pearl  J  effcoat, 

Rural  Supervisor  in  Davidson  County. 
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THE  READING  CAMPAIGN  IN  DURHAM  COUNTY 


From  the  results  of  the  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  given 
during  the  first  year  of  my  work  in  Durham  County,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  standard  of  reading  must  be  raised.  To  do  this  the  reading 
problem  was  attacked  through  emphasizing  better  methods  of  teaching 
reading  and  by  bringing  in  more  outside  reading  material  into  the  school. 

The  first  steps  taken  for  the  improvement  of  teaching  reading  beyond 
the  mechanics  of  reading  was  to  get  more  joy  out  of  a  lesson,  and  to 
give  a  better  social  setting  by  forming  voluntary  reading  groups  in  which 
the  pupils  enjoy  hearing  one  another  read  and  tell  stories.  The  introduc- 
tion of  table  and  chairs  in  the  primary  grades  helped  break  the  formal 
method  of  "hearing"  a  recitation,  within  the  rooms  a  reading  table  which 
contained  suitable  books,  was  maintained  and  the  children  allowed  to 
come  at  liberty  to  this. 

Demonstration  lessons  were  given  in  reading  at  the  Group  Center 
Schools.  Phrases  and  wwd  cards  were  made  for  all  primary  books  and 
this  material  placed  within  the  schools.  We  did  not  wish  the  teachers 
to  stick  to  one  narrow  method  in  reading.  So  Ave  used  the  sentence  and 
phrase  method,  with  word  cards  to  check  on  recognition  of  words  and 
phonics  to  gain  independence  in  acquiring  new  words.  Reading  lessons 
in  both  primary  and  grammar  grades  were  planned  according  to  motive, 
to  develop  power  of  organization  in  thought,  to  develop  judgment  and 
to  create  a  greater  desire  to  read.  These  lessons  were  both  oral  and 
silent. 

Before  a  demonstration  lesson,  such  material  as  Rapeer's  Elementary 
School  Subjects,  Charter's  Teaching  the  Common  Branches  and  articles 
on  reading  in  the  Elementary  School  Journal  were  mailed  to  the  teachers 
Avith  an  assignment.  They  Avere  to  come  prepared  to  discuss  at  the  con- 
ference methods  of  teaching  reading.  In  addition  a  circular  letter  em- 
phasizing such  points  as  speed,  comprehension,  perception  span  and 
vocalization  was  prepared  and  sent  out  to  the  teachers.  To  show 
teachers  that  speed  in  reading  is  greatest  when  reading  by  thought 
groups,  a  Thorndike  reading  test,  "The  Psychology  of  Reading"  Avas 
tried  with  the  teachers  in  the  conferences.  This  test  consists  of  three 
paragraphs.  The  first  paragraph  is  made  up  of  complete  sentences,  the 
second  of  Avords  found  in  the  first  paragraph  but  not  arranged  according 
to  Avords.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  seconds  alloAved  for  the  reading  of  each 
paragraph,  the  number  of  Avords  read  proved  that  reading  by  thought 
groups  insured  the  greatest  speed  and  comprehension. 

To  encourage  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  literature  and  to  inspire 
a  greater  need  and  desire  to  read,  "Childrens  Literature"  was  selected 
for  use  and  professional  study  among  the  teachers.  In  the  teachers 
meetings,  the  teachers  have  taught  poems,  told  and  dramatized  stories 
as  they  avouM  to  their  classes.    They  were  encouraged  to  use  this  daily. 
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These  stories  were  told  and  dramatized  by  the  children  as  chapel  exer- 
cises, in  society  meetings  and  in  the  rooms. 

More  reading  material  was  put  into  the  school  from  three  sources. 
Reading  books  to  be  used  as  voluntary  supplementary  reading  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Durham  County  Store  Koom  and  placed  within  the 
rooms.  Each  white  school  in  the  county  had  at  some  time  had  state 
and  county  aid  in  securing  a  library  but  the  supply  was  inadequate. 
Fifteen  schools  raised  funds  enough  to  supplement  their  original  libra- 
ries. In  selecting  these  libraries  care  was  taken  to  get  easy  reading  ma- 
terial, good  literature  and  material  which  would  supplement  the  school 
work.  The  Durham  Public  Library  sent  books  into  all  schools.  Reading 
these  books  has  not  been  confined  to  the  pupils  but  when  carried  into  the 
homes,  the  parents  of  the  children  have  read  them  also. 

To  encourage  more  independent  and  silent  reading  among  the  pupils, 
credit  has  been  given  for  outside  reading,  provided  that  these  pupils 
satisfied  the  teachers  that  they  have  read  and  enjoyed  these  books.  In 
the  primary  grades,  the  required  number  of  books  for  credit  was  five, 
in  the  grammar  grades  eight,  and  ten  in  the  High  School.  As  a  re- 
ward for  having  read  these  books,  reading  certificates  were  given  at  the 
Group  Center  Commencements  to  those  who  met  these  conditions.  Tweh*e 
thousand  seven  hundred  eighty-two  books  have  been  read  and  one 
thousand  one  hundred  twenty-one  reading  certificates  given. 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign  a  wider  range  of  reading  and  a  greater 
desire  to  read  has  been  created  by  having  in  the  schools  more  than  one 
set  of  readers.  In  this  way  too,  supplementary  reading  relating  to 
school  work  was  introduced  and  the  isolation  and  lack  of  books  so  often 
found  in  the  rural  home  is  being  overcome.  The  noticeable  result  of  this 
campaign  was  shown  by  the  scores  made  in  reading  tests.  Those  schools 
which  emphasized  the  outside  reading  more  than  doubled  their  score 
in  rate  and  comprehension. 

After  tests  were  given,  charts  showing  the  rate  and  comprehension  in 
reading  were  made.  Thus  the  children  saw  their  own  records  and  work- 
ed to  raise  their  standing.  Each  teacher  kept  this  aim  in  mind  and 
worked  toward- this  end.  Friendly  rivalry  was  aroused  by  showing  the 
relative  standing  of  each  school  in  comparison  with  other  schools. 

Matilda  O.  Michaels, 
Rural  School  Supervisor  in  Durham  County. 
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READING    AND    LANGUAGE    IN    THE    GASTON  COUNTY 

SCHOOLS 

After  a  very  careful  study  of  conditions  in  the  Gaston  County  schools 
it  seemed  that  the  inability  to  read  was  directly  responsible  for  a  largo- 
per  cent  of  our  trouble.  Many  teachers,  as  well  as  pupils,  seemed  blind 
to  the  fact  that  words  are  meant  to  convey  thought.  Many  reading  les- 
sons were  a  process  of  word  naming  only,  without  any  reference  to  the 
thought  that  was  meant  to  be  conveyed.  The  attention  of  the  class  was 
centered  on  the  errors  being  made  by  the  child  reciting. 

This  kind  of  reading,  of  course,  led  to  endless  trouble  in  the  grammar 
grades.  Pupils  failed  in  history  and  geography  because  they  could  not 
get  the  thought  from  the  printed  page.  They  couldn't  work  the  sim- 
plest kind  of  problem  in  arithmetic  because  they  had  never  been  taught 
to  interpret.  The  first  task  of  the  supervisor  was  to  convince  pupils 
that  they  were  not  reading  even  though  they  pronounced  every  word 
correctly  unless  they  got  the  thought  behind  the  printed  symbols.  An 
effort  was  made  to  make  them  see  the  relation  that  reading  bears  to 
other  subjects,  that  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  study  other 
subjects  without  first  getting  the  key  to  them. 

Reading  was  stressed  everywhere  but  particular  attention  was  given 
to  grades  four  and  five.  These  two  grades  were  selected  in  sixteen  differ- 
ent schools  and  were  tested  for  speed,  accuracy  and  comprehension, 
Courtis  Silent  Reading  Tests  being  used.  These  tests  showed  the  chil- 
dren just  what  they  were  able  to  do  and  were  particuarly  helpful  in 
convincing  those  who  pronounced  words  glibly  that  they  were  not  getting 
what  they  should  from  their  reading.  The  tests  were  convincing  because 
they  were  an  objective  standard  by  which  each  could  measure  his  own 
ability.  Pupils  felt  that  their  grades  were  an  honest  indication  of  what 
they  could  do  instead  of  their  being  a  mere  estimate  or  personal  opinion 
of  an  individual. 

In  every  room  where  tests  were  given  a  complete  record  of  results 
was  put  on  the  board  and  explained  by  the  supervisor.  Individual 
records  were  compared  with  the  standards  for  that  grade.  If  they  fell 
below  they  were  compared  with  standards  for  lower  grades,  standards 
for  other  grades  being  given.  Very  minute  suggestions  and  directions 
were  given  to  help  overcome  weakness  revealed  by  the  tests.  Every 
child's  record  was  gone  over  and  a  diagnosis  of  his  trouble  given.  After 
a  few  cases  had  been  gone  over  very  carefully  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  asked  :  What  is  wrong  with  Mary's  record  ?  What  does  this 
show?  What  must  she  do  to  improve  her  score?  etc.  Interest  was 
intense  and  very  soon  the  children  wTere  able  to  interpret  their  own  re- 
cords and  suggest  means  of  improving  them.  At  one  place  they  spent 
almost  the  entire  dinner  hour  studying  and  comparing  records.  Charts 
were  left  to  be  posted  in  the  room,  one  showing  the  rating  of  individuals 
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in  that  room  and  another  showing  the  standing  of  that  school  in  relation 
to  other  schools  tested. 

In  reading  for  thought  it  became  necessary  for  the  child  to  be  able 
to  express  his  ideas,  so  the  next  subject  to  attract  attention  was  language. 
It  was  found  that  pupils  expressed  themselves  very  poorly,  using  as  few 
words  as  possible  and  giving  only  such  information  as  was  drawn  out  by 
questions.  The  lack  of  expression  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  few  ideas  to  express.  As  a  result  they  had  had  very  little  practice 
in  this  kind  of  work  so  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  them  something  to 
say  and  a  desire  and  an  opportunity  to  say  it.  Stories  were  told  and 
selections  of  narration  and  description  read  for  reproduction  by  pupils. 
Poems  were  studied  for  appreciation  and  children  were  asked  to  describe 
the  pictures  they  saw  in  the  poems.  Silent  reading  lessons  furnished 
much  material  for  language  work.  "Children's  Literature,"  by  Curry 
and  Clippinger,  was  used  as  a  basis  for  language  work  in  the  elementary 
grades.  This  book  was  used  in  the  reading  circle  groups  and  was  studied 
by  practically  every  primary  and  grammar  grade  teacher  in  the  county. 
In  grades  six  and  seven  where  pupils  should  have  known  better,  there 
were  many  errors  in  both  spoken  and  written  language  work,  so  Charter's 
Diagnostic  Language  Tests,  Miscellaneous  A,  were  given  in  these  grades 
in  the  same  sixteen  schools  in  which  reading  tests  were  given.  The  re- 
sults were  placed  on  the  board  and  comparisons  made  with  standards 
for  that  and  other  grades,  charts  showing  individual  records  and  the 
rating  of  that  school  in  relation  to  other  schools  tested  were  left  to  be 
posted  in  the  rooms  as  in  the  case  of  reading  tests.  As  soon  as  all 
papers  were  handed  in  each  sentence  was  taken  up  with  the  class  by  the 
supervisor  who  required  pupils  to  locate  errors  and  correct  them,  giving 
reasons  for  every  statement.  This  gave  teacher  and  pupils  an  opportunity 
to  see  how  much  grammar  pupils  knew. 

After  results  were  tabulated  the  papers  were  turned  over  to  the  teacher 
and  she  was  asked  to  go  over  every  child's  paper  with  him  and  let  him 
see  just  what  his  errors  were  and  have  him  correct  them.  In  doing 
this  the  teacher  was  able  to  learn  the  individual  needs  and  to  give  the 
kind  of  help  most  needed  in  each  case.  She  could  better  regulate  her 
drills  and  reviews  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  class. 

In  language  the  first  objective  was  to  secure  free  and  easy  expression 
by  trying  to  give  the  pupil  something  to  say  and  a  desire  to  say  it ;  the 
second  was  to  secure  correct  expression  by  using  various  means,  such 
as  language  games  and  standard  tests.  In  reading  the  object  was  to  lead 
the  child  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  what  he  read.  Less 
oral  reading  was  required  and  thought  getting  was  stressed.  Pupils 
were  read  to  by  the  teacher  and  much  practice  was  given  in  silent  reading 
with  questions  to  test  the  knowledge  gained.  Instead  of  having 
children  try  to  recite  something  they  had  not  learned,  teachers  were 
asked  to  spend  more  time  helping  them  to  prepare  their  lessons  and 
teaching  them  how  to  studv.  By  working  with  the  children  and  conduct- 
ing study  lessons  herself  the  supervisor  tried  to  make  her  suggestions 
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clear  to  the  teachers.  Careful  preparation  and  assignments  were  stressed. 
Those  who  insisted  that  they  did  not  have  enough  time  for  this  and  the 
recitation  too  were  told  to  omit  the  latter,  if  one  had  to  be  omitted,  until 
the  class  had  something  to  recite.  Pupils  need  enough  help  to  enable 
them  to  help  themselves. 

In  subsequent  visits  it  was  not  hard  for  the  supervisor  to  see  whether 
or  not  her  instructions  and  suggestions  were  being  carried  out.  If 
pupils  stumbled  over  unfamiliar  words  it  was  a  pretty  good  indication 
that  assignments  had  been  poor.  If  thought  getting  had  been  stressed 
pupils  would  show  some  indication  of  it  when  questions  were  asked  about 
the  subject  matter.  Pupils  were  asked  to  read  parts  of  the  lesson  that 
answered  certain  questions  or  gave  certain  information,  and  frequently 
all  were  asked  to  read  silently  and  at  the  same  time  certain  portions 
of  the  lesson  to  see  who  could  gain  the  most  information.  If  one  child 
learned  something  that  the  one  reporting  failed  to  give,  he  was  allowed  to 
supplement  the  report.  This,  while  meant  for  a  test,  also  gave  practice 
in  thought  and  kept  all  thinking  instead  of  one.  In  history  and  geogra- 
phy pupils  were  called  on  to  recite  by  paragraphs  or  by  topics.  From 
the  fourth  grade  up  they  were  required  to  use  dictionaries  and  were 
held  responsible  for  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  all  unfamiliar  words. 

This  kind  of  work  was  persistently  followed  by  the  supervisor  and 
when  the  second  tests  wrere  given  a  wonderful  improvement  was  shown. 
The  per  cent  of  gain  as  shown  by  class  medians  for  language  tests 
ranged  from  sixty-two  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  with  the 
exception  of  one  school  whose  gain  was  only  five  per  cent.  In  reading- 
only  the  medians  were  found.  The  county  medians  for  the  two  tests 
were  as  follows: 
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In  the  sixteen  schools  tested  2161  tests  were  given  and  1166  different 
children  were  tested 

Unless  a  very  careful  diagnosis  of  the  trouble  is  made  and  very  defi- 
nite directions  given  to  teachers  and  pupils  to  help  them  overcome  the 
weakness  revealed,  the  giving  of  standard  tests  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  In  one  school  last  year  pupils  were  dismissed  before  the 
supervisor  was  ready  to  make  a  report.  The  superintendent  insisted 
that  he  could  make  the  report,  so  it  was  delivered  to  him  with  the  re- 
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quest  that  he  pass  it  on.  When  the  second  test  were  given  pupils  in  this 
school  showed  almost  no  improvement.  The  school  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  list  making  a  gain  of  only  five  per  cent  while  the  next  school  above 
this  raised  its  score  sixty-two  per  cent.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found 
that  no  explanation  of  scores  or  suggestions  had  been  given.  In  other 
rooms  where  the  results  of  the  tests  were  placed  on  the  board  and  ex- 
plained and  definite  suggestions  made  the  per  cent  of  improvement  as 
shown  by  class  medians  ranged  from  sixty-two  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent  (language). 

A  marked  difference  was  noticed  between  the  work  in  schools  tested 
and  that  in  schools  not  tested.  In  schools  where  scores  were  explained 
and  suggestions  given  more  interest  was  shown  in  the  work  and  pupils 
worked  from  a  real  desire  to  improve  records.  The  tests  served  as  a 
motive  and  were  the  main  driving  force  for  better  work.  At  once  there 
was  evidence  on  all  sides  of  a  determination  to  improve  individual 
records,  to  do  better  than  some  one  else  in  the  class,  and  a  strong  school 
spirit  was  evidenced  by  a  determination  to  excel  some  other  school 
next  time.  In  one  school  several  of  the  best  seventh  graders  were  absent 
when  the  second  test  was  to  be  given.  The  pupils  insisted  that  the  test 
be  postponed  until  they  could  send  for  the  boys  who  were  plowing  in  a 
field  a  half  mile  distant.  In  thirty  minutes  every  child  was  taking  the 
test.  As  soon  as  they  were  through  the  boys  returned  to  their  plows. 
They  said  they  could  not  afford  to  let  their  school  be  beaten  and  that 
they  had  promised  the  class  to  be  present  for  the  test.  "If  our  record 
falls  it  is  not  going  to  be  my  fault"  said  one  of  the  boys. 

In  many  cases  poor  reading  was  due  to  too  rapid  advancement  of 
pupils.  As  a  means  of  checking  that,  every  teacher  was  given  an  out- 
lined course  of  study  with  minimum  requirements  for  promotion  and 
she  was  required  to  familiarize  herself  with  these  requirements.  Pupils 
were  required  to  study  the  books  in  the  order  given  on  the  list  and  were 
not  to  be  promoted  until  the  minimum  of  books  had  been  read.  The 
supervisor  tried  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  way  the  course 
of  study  was  being  followed  and  teachers  were  asked  to  consult  her  before 
making  any  variations.  At  the  end  of  the  year  no  teacher  was  given  her 
last  check  until  her  register,  containing  every  child's  complete  record, 
was  inspected  and  promotions  approved  by  the  supervisor.  In  this  way 
it  is  hoped  that  the  subject  matter  will  be  more  closely  adapted  to  the 
child's  ability.  Then  with  proper  teaching  methods  better  results  should 
obtain  in  the  Gaston  County  schools. 

Carrie  Glenn, 
Supervisor  in  Gaston  County. 
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HOW  WE  ARE  STANDARDIZING  THE  WORK  IN  READING 


AND  ARITHMETIC  IN  NASH  COUNTY 

Our  efforts  along  the  line  of  standardizing  the  work  in  Reading  and 
Arithmetic  in  Nash  County  schools  mark  only  a  beginning  of  what  we 
hope  to  do.  The  work  in  Reading  will  be  discussed  first.  As  all  Super- 
visors know,  the  basal  subjects  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  public 
schools,  and  most  especially  in  the  smaller  rural  schools.  Our  first  task 
was  to  locate  the  trouble,  the  second,  to  try  to  remedy  it. 

We  gave  quite  a  number  of  Courtis  and  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Tests, 
about  700  in  all.  These  revealed  startling  things.  We  found  that  a 
number  of  pupils  who  had  a  high  rate  of  speed  in  reading  showed  a 
very  low  rate  of  index  of  comprehension.  After  the  grades  were  worked 
up,  reports  were  sent  back  to  the  schools  and  teachers  explained  to  the 
children  just  what  their  grades  meant.  This  inspired  them  to  do  better 
work  in  reading.  By  tracing  up  the  work  in  general  we  found  that  the 
poor  grades  and  poor  work  came  as  a  natural  result  of  the  pupil's 
lack  of  ability  to  read  intelligently.  We  concentrated  on  Reading  year 
before  last,  had  demonstration  lessons  in  reading,  talked  it  on  every 
occasion,  put  magazines  in  the  schools,  and  did  everything  possible  to 
create  a  greater  desire  for  reading  on  the  part  of  children  and  a 
greater  desire  for  teaching  reading  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Oftentimes  children  Avere  not  getting  anywhere  with  their  arithmetic 
simply  because  they  could  not  read  well  enough  to  correctly  interpret  the 
meaning  of  printed  problems.  Geography  and  History  failed  to  reveal 
much  to  these  same  children  for  the  reason  that  they  failed  to  get  the 
thought  contained  in  the  subject  matter.  Perplexed  teachers  often  stated 
that  they  had  to  read  over  the  Geography  and  History  lessons  aloud 
before  the  children  could  get  the  meaning. 

Before  school  opened  in  the  Fall  of  1921  the  Supervisor  prepared  a 
list  of  reading  required  in  the  schools  for  the  year  1921-22.  Four 
books  were  required  for  the  first  grade,  three  for  second  and  third,  and 
two  for  each  of  the  grammar  grades.  A  list  of  the  required  supplemen- 
tary reading  was  prepared  and  sent  out  to  all  the  teachers.  The  Pupil's 
Reading  Circle  work  was  stressed  and  book  lists  distributed.  In  all  the 
group  meetings  the  reading  was  discussed.  In  demonstration  meetings 
reading  was  taught.  Invariably  teachers  reported  that  the  pupils  were 
taking  more  interest  in  the  reading  and  that  all  the  other  work  was  bet- 
ter as  a  result.  Silent  Reading  Tests,  which  were  made  up  in  the  office, 
were  given  to  all  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade  pupils  in  the  county. 

Seventh  grade  pupils  were  told  in  the  beginning  of  each  year  that 
they  would  be  held  responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of  reading.  They 
would  often  express  themselves  as  being  afraid  they  wouldn't  pcuss  on 
reading.    Consequently  they  paid  more  attention  to  reading. 

Outlines  showing  just  how  much  reading  must  be  done  before  a  pupil 
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could  be  promoted  were  distributed.  When  opportunity  afforded  itself 
the  Supervisor  taught  reading  classes  and  tried  to  inspire  a  love  of 
•'eading.  Poetry  was  discussed  and  taught  more  than  ever  before. 
Perhaps  all  this  is  aside  from  how  we  are  really  standardizing  the 
work  of  reading  but  somewhere  in  the  future  we  hope  to  have  something 
definite  to  discuss.  Every  teacher  knows  just  what  every  other  teacher 
in  the  county  is  doing  in  the  way  of  reading,  and  also  the  smaller  short 
term  schools  pupils  cannot  make  a  grade  in  one  year,  neither  can  they 
do  the  required  amount  of  reading  in  one  year,  but  when  they  have  com- 
pleted a  grade  the  same  amount  of  reading  has  been  done  as  was  done 
by  pupils  in  the  larger  schools  with  one  teacher  for  each  grade. 

[n  the  matter  of  Arithmetic  even  a  more  strenuous  campaign  has  been 
waged.  Careful  study  of  the  situation  as  I  found  it,  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  pupils  were  doing  very  little  work  that  was  of  real  worth.  They 
didn't  get  anywhere  with  their  problems  because  they  didn't  read  intel- 
ligently and  because  they  didn't  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  four 
fundamentals.  In  every  school  that  1  visited  I  discussed  the  Arithmetic 
as  well  as  the  Reading.  We  put  in  just  as  many  games  and  devices  and 
drills  that  involved  the  four  fundamentals  as  we  possibly  could.  Some- 
thing over  one  thousand  Courtis  tests  were  given,  part  during  the  Fall 
term  and  part  in  the  Spring.  These  tests  were  given  in  both  large  and 
small  schools  in  order  that  we  might  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  work  being 
done.  The  results  were  practically  the  same  in  all  cases.  Pupils  were 
not  thorough.  Oftentimes  they  did  not  even  know  how  to  add.  They 
had  a  system  of  counting  one  by  one  and  they  did  this  by  wriggling  their 
fingers  or  toes  or  by  making  marks  on  their  tablets  or  drumming  on  the 
desks.  We  found  pupils  one  or  two  years  behind  in  some  schools  and  in 
a  few  cases  three  or  four  years  behind  in  their  Arithmetic  work. 

Mental  Arithmetic  was  encouraged  and  teachers  were  requested  to  give 
mental  drills  daily  stressing  the  four  fundamentals.  The  Nash  County 
standard  for  the  year  1920-21  was  just  about  on  a  par  with  the  State 
Standard  in  Courtis  tests,  but  for  the  year  1921-22  Nash  County's 
standard  was  higher  than  the  State  Standard.  Reports  were  made 
to  the  various  schools  as  to  what  other  schools  had  done.  This  stimu- 
lated friendly  rivalry. 

Outlines  covering  the  required  amount  of  *  work  in  every  grade  proved 
very  helpful.  Teachers  realized  that  it  was  not  only  the  number  of 
pages  covered,  but  the  real  results  obtained  that  counted.  Number  work 
sheets  for  first  and  second  grades  are  distributed  at  regular  intervals  and 
tests  are  often  given  by  the  Supervisor.  In  no  case  can  a  pupil  be 
promoted  until  he  has  covered  the  work  required. 

In  the  Nashville  school  a  number  of  tests  were  made  and  used  as  a 
basis  or  standard  for  the  other  schools.  We  considered  that  we  had  as 
good  material,  as  good  teachers  and  as  good  facilities  for  this  work  in  the 
Nashville  school  as  in  other  schools  in  the  county.  This  school  served  as 
a  very  satisfactory  laboratory  to  try  out  things. 

The  Supervisor  has  never  had  time  to  devote  half  the  time  to  Arith- 
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metic  that  she  wanted  to  do,  but  is  graified  to  know  that  the  work  done 
the  past  year  is  at  least  100  per  cent  better  than  that  being  done  when 
she  undertook  to  strengthen  it.  The  greatest  satisfaction,  perhaps,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  teachers  co-operate  in  trying  to  improve1  the  work. 
They  realize  fully  what  should  be  done  in  a  grade  and  know  that  they 
must  not  promote  pupils  until  they  have  done  the  required  work.  Per- 
haps the  marked  improvement  was  caused  by  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
teachers  evinced  in  the  work.  A  number  of  the  teachers  did  splendid 
project  work  which  brought  in  Heading  and  Arithmetic,  as  well  as 
various  other  subjects.    In  all  over  2000  tests  were  given. 

If  our  new  teachers  enter  upon  their  duties  with  the  same  spirit  of 
co-operation  as  that  shoAvn  by  our  teachers  for  the  past  two  years,  we 
may  safely  say  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  have  a  tentative  set 
of  standards  for  every  grade. 

Carrie  B.  Wilsox, 

Rural  School  Supervisor  in  Nasi)  County. 
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HOW  WE  ARE  STANDARDIZING  THE  WORK  OF  READING 
AND  ARITHMETIC  IN  PITT  COUNTY 


One  of  our  chief  objectives  tins  year  was  standardizing  the  work  of 
the  schools.  Realizing  that  more  could  be  done  by  concentrating  upon 
one  or  two  subjects,  Reading  and  Arithmetic  were  selected.  Reading 
was  chosen  because  of  its  importance,  difficulty  in  teaching,  and  to  fol- 
low up  the  special  work  and  time  devoted  to  this  subject  the  previous 
year.  Arithmetic  was  taken  as  the  new  subject  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
many  of  the  schools  of  the  county  the  children  were  at  least  a  year  be- 
hind their  grade  in  Arithmetic. 

In  the  teaching  of  Reading  too  much  of  the  time  was  being  devoted 
to  oral  reading,  quite  a  bit  of  which  was  of  the  mere  word  calling  or 
vocal  gymnastic  type.  Therefore,  in  school  visits,  in  group  meetings, 
and  through  special  papers,  the  principles  of  teaching,  reading  and  reme- 
dial measures  were  studied  after  the  following  manner.  The  two  types 
of  reading  were  defined.  The  ways  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  uti- 
lize reading  ability  were  listed  and  classified.  Methods  of  procedure  in 
teaching  silent  reading  were  presented.  Charts  were  made  showing  a 
scientific  distribution  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  oral  and  silent  read- 
ing in  each  grade.  Silent  reading  was  shown  to  be  a  simple  process  as 
compared  with  oral  reading,  which  involved  not  only  eye  sweeps  with 
mental  interpretations,  but  also  the  muscles  of  the  throat  for  vocal  utter- 
ance. There  were  many  requests  to  observe  silent  reading,  and  demon- 
stration lessons  were  arranged  for  each  group  meeting.  These  lessons  en- 
deavored to  exemplify  the  process  of  thought  getting  not  only  in  reading 
stories  but  in  the  preparation  of  such  subjects  as  geography,  history,  and 
arithmetic.  Types  of  assignments  that  would  stimulate  silent  reading 
were  mailed  out  together  with  suggestions  for  breaking  up  such  habits 
as  lip  movement,  pointing  with  the  finger,  short  fixations,  etc. 

In  order  that  the  teachers  might  know  just  how  their  children  ranked 
in  reading,  the  Monroe  Silent  Tests  were  given  during  the  first  month 
of  school  to  Grades  5,  6  and  7.  Since  it  was  impossible  to  administer  test 
to  all  the  grades,  these  were  selected  as  a  check  on  the  primary,  intermed- 
iate, and  grammar  grade  departments.  A  chart  of  the  individual  re- 
sults of  the  Fall  tests  was  posted  in  the  respective  rooms  in  order  that  the 
pupils  might  work  against  their  own  record.  The  class  median  of  that 
school,  the  median  of  that  type  of  schools,  and  the  standard  medians 
were  also  posted  as  an  incentive  to  teacher  and  pupils  for  improvement. 

The  Winston  Silent  Readers  were  introduced  into  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades  of  the  consolidated  schools  and  the  demand  for  supple- 
mentary readers  in  the  primary  grades  seemed  to  multiply. 

As  stated  above  the  children  in  general  seemed  to  be  retarded  in  Arith- 
metic which  is  unusual  in  rural  schools.  The  Reading  Circle  Classes 
took  up  the  study  of  this  with  Smith's  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  as  the 
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basal  text  supplemented  by  Thorndikc's  New  Methods  in  Arithmetic  and 
Klapper's  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  The  teachers  were  acquaninted  with 
the  retarded  conditions  and  asked  to  determine  why  they  existed.  After 
studying  the  meager  list  of  Arithmetical  abilities  that  are  essential  to 
do  the  work  of  the  Elementary  grades,  they  decided  that  retardation  was 
due  to  three  things  namely;  (1)  too  many  non-essentials  were  being 
taught,  (2)  not  enough  vitalized  drill  was  given  to  the  essentials  to 
assure  a  thorough  working  knowledge,  and  (3)  the  teachers  were  failing 
to  make  the  pupils  tie  up  their  knowledge  of  numbers  with  real  life  prob- 
lems. 

First  among  the  remedial  measures  was  a  study  of  the  minimum  es- 
sentials to  be  taught  in  each  grade  as  listed  in  the  New  York  and  N.  C. 
Courses  of  Study.  This  was  followed  by  each  teacher  making  a  course 
of  study  adapted  to  local  needs.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  Coon's  pamphlet 
the  supervisor  worked  out  a  list  of  certain  pages  of  the  Milne  arithmetic 
to  be  omitted  and  noted  others  to  be  emphasized  and  supplemented.  The 
next  step  was  a  study  of  the  elements  that  constitute  a  good  drill,  the 
methods  of  presentation,  and  the  use  of  standard  drill  sheets.  It  was 
agreed  to  devote  ten  minutes  daily  to  drill,  the  grades  being  grouped  by 
departments.  Last  and  most  important  was  the  study  of  how  to  tie  up 
the  arithmetic  teaching  with  every  day  life.  Project  teaching  was  the 
natural  solution.  As  a  help  to  each  other  the  teachers  were  asked  to 
write  out  and  send  in  their  most  successful  number  project.  A  few 
of  the  best  of  these  have  been  saved  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  all 
the  teachers. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  session  the  Courtis  Standard  Research 
Test  Series  B.  were  given  to  find  out  the  standing  of  the  pupils  in 
Arithmetic,  this  was  a  means  of  measuring  one  form  of  improvement 
and  teaching  efficiency.  Form  1  was  given  to  grades  3,  5,  and  7  in  the 
Fall  and  repeated  with  Form  3  in  the  Spring.  As  in  the  Reading  Tests, 
charts  of  the  results  were  posted.  These  showed  the  individuals  score 
in  each  fundamental  also  the  class  medians  and  standard  medians  in 
each.  Later  the  county  medians  and  medians  for  schools  of  that  type 
were  added  to  the  charts.  The  pupils  knew  that  the  tests  were  not  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  promotion  but  to  give  them  definite  standards  of  attain- 
ment and  a  means  of  measuring  progress. 

The  tabulations  showed  that  there  was  a  high  positive  correlation 
between  rate  and  comprehension  in  reading.  In  Arithmetic  the  correla- 
tion between  rate  and  accuracy  was  positive  yet  not  so  high.  While  only 
in  a  few  cases  were  Pitt  County  medians  equal  to  or  above  the  standards, 
every  type  of  school  showed  marked  improvement  in  both  reading  and 
arithmetic  during  this  scholastic  year.  However,  figures  in  this  case 
cannot  be  interpreted  too  literally  as  there  were  several  uncontrolled 
factors  such  as — efficiency  of  the  teachers,  age  of  the  students,  regularity 
in  attendance,  etc. 

The  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  have  gotten  from  the  special  time  de- 
voted to  Arithmetic  and  Reading,  is  not  shown  so  well  in  the  difference 
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in  the  test  figures  as  in  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  teachers  and 
pupils  toward  these  subjects.  The  teachers  are  beginning  to  evaluate 
their  own  instruction  in  proportion  to  the  child's  comprehension.  While 
the  children  have  formed  study  habits  and  think  of  words  and  figures 
as  mere  tools  requiring  facility  and  accuracy  in  handling  in  order  to 
accomplish  some  definite  end. 

The  work  in  these  subjects  is  still  far  from  standardized  and  it  will  be 
continued  this  year,  with  the  help  of  diagnostic  educational  tests  and 
group  intelligence  tests.  After  obtaining  the  educational  quotient,  the 
intelligence  quotient  and  the  accomplishment  quotient  of  the  children 
in  the  group  center  schools,  we  hope  to  so  adjust  thj  classification  and 
assignments  as  to  obtain  an  honest  day's  work  from  each  child  enrolled. 

Maycie  Southall, 
Rural  School  Supervisor  in  Pitt  County. 
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HOW  WE  ARE  STANDARDIZING  OUR  WORK  IN  LANGUAGE 
IN  BUNCOMBE  COUNTY 


Realizing  that  Language,  particularly  oral  language,  was  one  of 
the  most  neglected  subjects  in  the  Course  of  Study,  we  began  pur  work 
for  the  term  of  1921-22  with  the  purpose  of  improving  and  standardizing 
our  work  in  this  subject. 

The  first  point  of  attack  was  to  make  all  the  teachers  conscious  of  the 
heed  for  doing  this.  To  accomplish  this  we  used  specimens  from  former 
seventh  grade  papers,  the  first  few  pages  of  Sheridan  and  specimens  of 
work  from  various  grades.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  were  made  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  language  and  especially  oral  work.  The  fact  that 
we  speak  much  more  than  we  write  was  duly  impressed  on  all  the  pupils 
in  Buncombe  County. 

At  our  general  meetings,  at  our  group  meetings  and  at  the  meetings 
held  for  study  of  Sheridan  "Speaking  and  Writing  English,"  improving 
and  standardizing  our  English  work  was  principal  topic  of  discussion. 
In  these  meetings  our  teachers  using  Sheridan  as  a  guide  worked  out 
certain  principles  to  govern  the  work  of  each  grade.  Each  teacher 
brought  in  specimens  of  work  from  her  grade.  These  Exhibits  Avere 
compared  and  discussed.  Most  of  the  demonstration  lessons  were  of 
language  work  featuring  oral  work.  In  some  of  the  schools  the  pupils 
carried  over  their  language  work  by  making  two  and  three  minute  con- 
solidation talks  in  community  meetings.  In  all  the  group  meetings  chil- 
dren demonstrated  that  they  could  stand  on  their  feet  and  speak  in  an 
interesting,  way. 

From  March  27th  to  April  18th  an  exhibit  of  English  work  was  held 
in  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent.  More  than  forty  elementary 
schools  sent  in  exhibits  of  work  from  each  grade.  From  these  the 
supervisors  and  teachers  selected  certain  ones  which  we  considered  as 
forms  for  each  grade.  These  were  arranged  in  three  classes  and  rated 
excellent,  good  and  fair.  By  fair  we  mean  work  which  will  be  accepted 
as  average  for  the  grade,  good  is  above  average,  and  excellent  a  very 
superior  piece  of  work  for  that  grade.  These  will  be  distributed  to  all 
teachers  during  the  present  session.  They  will  then  have  before  them 
concrete  illustrations  of  what  has  actually  been  accomplished  in  the 
various  grades  of  the  county.  We  hope  that  this  will  serve  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  new  teachers  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

From  xVpril  17th  to  21st  was  "Better  Speech  Week"  in  the  schools  of 
Buncombe  County.  The  daily  papers  helped  by  giving  publicity  to  the 
movement.  Teachers  and  principles  lined  up  solidly  behind  it.  Many 
attractive  posters  featuring  correct  use  of  our  language  were  made. 
Tag  days  and  language  games  were  used  in  many  places.  Quite  a 
number  of  grades  presented  plays  and  in  all  the  schools  pupils  were  on 
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the  lookout  for  errors  and  correcting  them.  Some  of  the  schools  decided 
to  continue  the  week  until  close  of  school. 

In  several  instances,  single  grades  or  several  grades  together  have  issued 
a  magazine  which  has  been  kept  in  the  school,  usually  in  type  written 
form.  This  year  we  shall  have  a  county  magazine  but  managed  and 
edited  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  Buncombe  County.  The  pupils,  teachers 
and  principals  are  very  enthusiastic  over  this  project,  and  we  believe  it 
will  do  much  to  motivate  our  language  work. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  I  believe  the  old  teachers  of  our  county 
have  in  hand  Slieridans  Standards  for  the  Elementary  schools  which 
we  have  made  ours  and  that  through  these  we  hope  to  train  our  new 
teachers. 

Ila  Johnston, 
Rural  School  Supervisor  in  Buncombe  County. 
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FOLLOW-UP-WORK  IN  RURAL  SUPERVISION 


The  average  rural  supervisor  in  North  Carolina  has  from  175  to  275 
teachers  under  her  care.  These  teachers  are  scattered  over  a  large 
territory.  They  possess  varying  degress  of  training,  ranging  from  less 
than  high  school  graduation  to  that  of  a  college  graduate.  They  work 
in  varying  types  of  schools  from  the  one  room  rural  type  to  that  of  the 
well  graded  suburban  high  school  with  fifteen  or  more  faculty  members. 
A  situation  of  this  sort  requires  a  very  definite  organization,  a  well 
planned  time  schedule,  and  the  use  of  many  formal  helps.  The  problem 
of  follow-up-work  becomes  of  vital  concern. 

In  the  first  place,  "the  supervisor  and  the  teachers  who  work  under 
her  direction  should  possess  common  knowledge  and  hold  common  points 
of  view  concerning  the  school  situation  in  which  they  are  working  to- 
gether." Certain  definite  aims  should  be  determined  upon,  and  all  fol- 
low-up-work should  be  planned  to  help  the  teacher  attain  these  aims. 

In  one  county  in  North  Carolina  in  order  that  the  teacher  and  the 
supervisor  might  "see,  think,  and  talk"  about  the  same  problems  of  class 
room  instruction  and  management,  the  following  factors  were  discussed 
at  a  general  teachers'  meeting  early  in  the  year. 

A — Physical  Environment  of  Class  room. 

1.  Lighting,  2.  Ventilation,  3.  Tempature,  4.  Seating,  5.  Equipment 
and  apparatus,  6.  Cleanliness,  7.  Decoration. 

B — Routine  Factors  in  Management  (from  standpoint  of  economy  of 
energy  and  time). 

1.  Getting  started. 

2.  Taking  attendance  and  tardiness. 

3.  Handling  materials.    (Use  of  monitors). 

4.  Use  of  Black-boards. 

5.  Necessity  and  means  of  discipline. 

C — Types  of  lessons. 

1.  Development. 

2.  Drill. 

3.  Review. 

4.  Appreciation. 

D — Points  of  Observation  in  development  Lesson. 

1.  Aim  (or  previous  assignment  by  the  teacher). 

2.  Illustrative  material  and  reference  material. 

3.  Logical  organization  and  untilization  of  past  experience. 

4.  Realization  of  aim  by  entire  class.  The  final  statement  of  aim 
coming  from  the  class. 

5.  Provision  made  for  further  application. 
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E — Points  for  observation  in  Drill  Lesson. 

1.  Motive  used  and  its  desirability. 

2.  Purpose  for  which  used  and  devices  employed. 

3.  Connection  with  former  lesson. 

4.  Length  of  period.  Time  given  to  fixing  idea  by  acts  of  repetition 
and  by  acts  of  application. 

5.  Attention  given  to  helping  children  with  special  difficulties. 

6.  Provision  for  future  application. 

7.  Degree  of  skill  expected. 

F — Important  matte  is  other  than  teaching. 

1.  Use  of  report  cards. 

2.  Health  program. 

3.  Care  of  grounds. 

4.  Library. 

f).  Community  work. 

Further  definite  standards  were  set  up  by  having  group  meetings  held 
at  central  schools.  Every  effort  was  made  to  have  these  schools  illustrate 
in  a  desirable  manner  the  main  points  discussed  at  the  general  meeting. 
Demonstrations  lessons  were  presented.  At  the  close  of  this  conference 
typewritten  plans  of  the  lessons  observed  were  given  to  each  teacher. 
These  plans  were  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  presenting  the  same  type  of 
lessons  in  the  individual  class  rooms.  References  were  given  for  further 
study  on  the  same  subject.  The  teachers  were  told  that  the  supervisor 
would  observe  them  teach  a  recitation  in  this  subject  when  she  visited 
the  individual  schools. 

In  order  to  provide  further  means  of  growth  for  the  teachers  who  pre- 
sented the  demonstration  lessons,  plans  were  sent  to  the  principals  of 
these  central  schools  with  the  request  that  they  co-operate  with  the 
supervisor  in  carrying  out  this  program  for  intensive  work. 

The  effect  of  this  plan  of  work  was  noted  when  the  supervisor  visited 
the  individual  class  rooms.  Wherever  it  seemed  advisable  the  super- 
visor gave  a  further  demonstration  lesson.  A  mimeographed  blank 
containing  points  to  be  observed  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
and  she  was  required  to  fill  these  in  as  she  observed  the  supervisor  pre- 
sent the  lesson.  This  class  room  observation  and  demonstration  was  al- 
ways followed  by  a  conference  period. 

If  the  teacher  in  question  was  inexperienced  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  training  the  larger  part  of  this  conference  period  was  devoted  to 
revising  and  improving  the  plan  she  used  in  her  demonstration  lesson. 
If  the  teacher  was  experienced,  the  following  outline  was  used  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  and  the  teacher  was  led  to  criticize  her  own  work. 
Through  the  use  of  a  definite  plan  of  procedure  much  time  was  saved 
and  necessary  topics  were  never  omitted  .  (This  outline  for  discussion 
is  not  an  original  one.) 
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A — The  Actual  Teaching. 

I.  Choice  of  subject  matter.  Text  followed  absolutely?  Course  of 
study  followed?  Material  adapted  to  needs  of  pupils?  Ma- 
terials within  comprehension  of  pupils? 

II.  Planning  and  Preparation.  Is  teacher  prepared  on  subject  mat- 
ter? Text  the  only  plan?  Written  plan  of  individual  lesson? 
Of  series  of  lessons?  Does  teacher  have  a  good  definite  aim  ' 
Does  her  method  accomplish  her  aim? 

III.  Vitalization  of   Teaching.     Does  the  teaching  consist  of  the 

mechanical  hearing  of  lessons,  the  main  motive  of  the  children 
being  made  meaningful  by  teacher's  attitude,  provision  or  use 
of  pupil  experience,  expression  through  drawing  or  industrial 
work  or  otherwise,  supplementary  material,  free  discussion  of 
thought-provoking  questions,  present  use  of  knowledge,  exhi- 
bition of  work,  special  adaption  to  child  nature  or  interests? 
Is  work  motivated  by  defienite  problems  or  projects  made  clear 
in  the  assignment  ? 

IV.  Results  with  pupils.    Do  pupils  get  the  thought  of  process?  Do 

they  master  automatic  parts  (things  they  ought  to  know  with- 
out having  to  think?)  Do  they  get  the  emotional  experience 
intended  ? 

V.  Management  of  the  Recitation.  Attention  of  Class.  Attention 
of  teacher  to  individual  needs  and  to  needs  of  class  as  whole. 
Skill  in  questioning.  Economy  of  time.  Good  closing,  suffi- 
cient time  for  assignment. 

VI.  How  to  study.    Are  assignments  definite  and  clear?  Motivated? 
Are  pupils  shown  how  to  study?    Held  responsible  for  results? 

VII.  Seat  Work.    Are  non-reciting  pupils  to  work?    Is  tin1  work  val- 
uable to  them  or  injurious  or  neither  ? 

VII T.  Teaching  personality  and  Attitude  of  Teacher. 

B — Important  Matters  Other  Than  Teaching. 

I.  Classification.    Are  pupils  where  they  belong?    How  many  first 
grades?    Over-age  pupils?    Are  text-books  in  proper  grades? 
II.  Daily  Program.    Followed  by  teacher?    By  pupils?  Accessible? 

III.  Report  Cards.    Are  grades  too  high  or  low?    Raised  for  attend- 

ance over  90  per  cent  ?  How  often  are  tests  given  ?  Do  they 
count  more  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  monthly  grade?  Reci- 
tation grades  recorded  wreekly?  Report  sent  promptly?  Has 
teacher  a  record  of  report? 

IV.  Exhibition  of  school  work.    Work  worth  while?    Include  work 

of  every  pupil?  Compared  with  past  Avork ?  Kept  per- 
manently? 
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V.  Discipline.    Is  it  effective?    If  not,  what  is  the  matter? 

VI.  School  management.  Is  it  effective  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Assembling  and  dismissal.  Wraps.  School  Material.  "Ex- 
cuses," making  fires,  getting  water,  getting  help,  seat  work. 

VII.  Health.  Outdoor  games?  Pure  water  every  recess?  Individual 
cups  clean?  Washing  hands?  Dust?  Protection  of  eyes 
from  light  or  strain?  Heat  and  moisture.  Ventilation,  Teeth, 
other  precaution  against  contagious  diseases. 

VIII.  Toilets.    In  good  condition ?    Free  from  obscenity? 

IX.  Care  of  building.    Grounds  and  School  Supplies. 

X.  Community  Work.  Parent  Teacher  Associations,  School  enter- 
tainments for  community  enjoyment.  Participation  in  com- 
munity undertakings?  Is  community  back  of  you  and  your 
school  ? 

XI.  Educational  Magazines  or  books.  Does  teacher  read  and  use 
them  ? 

XII.  Library.    Is  there  one?    Is  it  being  used? 

After  this  discussion,  in  order  that  the  teacher  might  have  a  perma- 
nent reminder  of  this  visit,  the  notes  made  by  the  supervisor  during  the 
observation  period  were  left  with  the  teacher.  (This  required  careful 
and  definite  work  since  it  gave  the  teachers  the  opportunity  to  check  upon 
the  fairness  and  helpfulness  of  the  supervision.  They  contained  the 
good  points  noted  and  the  suggestions  for  improvement.  This  year  a 
printed  form  arranged  for  making  carbon  copies  will  be  used  in  order 
that  the  supervisor  may  have  one  for  her  file.  It  is  well  to  keep  this 
form  simple  and  to  have  it  contain  only  items  for  special  emphasis  for 
the  year.    The  form  used  last  year  read  as  follows: 

Enrollment  Attendance  for  the  day  

Physical  environment  

Percentage  studying  at  desk  

Xature  of  assignment  for  independent  study  

Xame  and  type  of  recitation  observed  

Procedure  

Good  points  

Suggestions  for  improvement  

References  for  further  study  were  frequently  given. 

In  the  large  type  schools  the  work  in  the  individual  class  rooms  was 
always  followed  -by  a  conference  with  the  principal.  A  report  of  the 
work  observed  was  given  and  a  written  report  of  the  suggestions  for 
improvement  given  each  teacher,  was  left  with  the  principal.  He  was 
requested  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  put  the  suggestions  into  practice. 
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As  a  further  incentive  and  reminder,  a  follow-up-letter  was  sent  a 
week  after  a  class  room  visit.  This  letter  contained  commendation  of 
the  good  points  observed  and  a  repetition  of  the  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. Typewritten  plans  giving  help  in  some  other  subject  for 
which  help  was  asked  at  the  conference  period  were  enclosd  in  this  letter. 
Books  and  magazine  articles  on  subjects  giving  difficulty  were  frequent- 
ly sent. 

For  further  encouragement,  the  supervisor  made  a  report  at  the 
monthly  general  teacher's  meetings  of  the  most  commendable  achieve- 
ments noted  in  her  round  of  visits.  Many  questions  were  asked  the 
successful  teachers.  This  device  served  not  only  as  an  avenue  for  direct- 
ing the  trend  of  thought  toward  desirable  educational  activities,  but 
served  to  socialize  what  had  heretofore  been  a  formal  meeting. 

This  year  as  further  follow-up-work  we  hope  to  have  certain  teachers 
in  central  schools  prepare  work  for  demonstration  on  a  certain  day 
each  month.  The  supervisor  or  principal  will  determine  which  teachers 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  these  demonstrations.  The  teachers  con- 
ducting the  demonstration  will  discuss  the  lesson  with  the  visiting 
teachers.  These  teachers  will  be  required  to  give  a  written  report  of  the 
work  observed. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  plan  for  follow-up-work  is  largely  determined 
by  the  personal  attitude  of  the  supervisor  to  the  teacher  and  of  the 
teacher  to  the  supervisor.  A  feeling  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
should  exist.  The  teacher  should  feel  that  the  supervisor  rejoices  with 
her  in  every  success  and  that  she  is  willing  and  anxious  to  help  her 
make  still  greater  progress.  For  after  all  few  of  us  work  for  money 
alone.  We  work  for  people.  A  grateful  word  from  a  parent,  some  act 
denoting  trust  on  the  part  of  a  pupil,  a  word  of  approbation  from  the 
superintendent,  and.  a  word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the 
supervisor  give  the  personal  touch  that  is  necessary  for  the  best  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Bettie  Aiken  Land, 
Rural  School  Supervisor  in  Guilford  County. 
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ACHIEVEMENT    AND    INTELLIGENCE     TESTS:  SELEC- 


TION OF  AND  PRACTICAL  USES  TO  BE  MADE  OF  THEM 

Because  of  the  impetus  given  the  study  of  measurement  in  education 
by  experts  and  leaders  during  the  past  few  years  and  from  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  wide-spread  and  ever-increasing  interest  in  use  of  tests 
and  measurements  and  more  especially  their  relation  to  this  improve- 
ment of  teaching,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  particular  need  to  dwell  at 
at  this  time,  upon  the  importance  of  a  tool  so  well-recognized  as  an 
important  factor  in  educational  progress. 

Realizing  then,  that  tests  and  measurements  have  already  proved 
their  value  in  modifying  teaching  methods,  in  school  organization  and 
supervision,  and  that  they  are  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
tools  in  the  hands  of  a  supervisor,  the  time  to  be  given  to  this  discussion 
may  be  most  profitably  spent  in  the  consideration  of  the  selection  and 
practical  uses  of  tests  to  meet  our  own  immediate  needs. 

In  the  selection  of  tests  and  measurements  it  is  best  to  first  decide 
on  the  program  of  testing  for  the  year — what  is  to  be  included  in  the 
program — what  its  definite  purpose.  Is  it  to  be  large  in  scope  and  broad 
in  interpretative  values  or,  is  it  to  be  limited — as  simply  to  have  as  its 
purpose  the  improvement  of  one  subject  in  a  single  elementary  grade. 

Let  us  see  what  a  program  of  testing  may  include. 

A  program  of  testing  may  be  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing either  one  or  more  of  the  following  aims: — the  limit  or  scope  of  the 
program  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  the 
work  and  the  amount  of  money  to  finance  the  program. 

1.  Diagnosis  of  a  situation, — the  educational  status  of  a  class  or  a 
whole  school  specially  selected,  or  all  schools  in  the  county,  in  order  to 
determine  the  more  specific  needs  of  the  given  situation. 

2.  Grading  and  classifying  a  school  or  system  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  obtained  from  a  battery  of  achievement  and  intelligence  tests. 

3.  To  arouse  the  interest  and  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
in  making  a  scientific  study  of  the  achievement  and  progress  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  groups  of  children.  To  direct  the  teachers'  basing 
their  plans  and  efforts  on  facts  obtained  through  scientific  measurement. 

4.  To  determine  definite  standards  of  accomplishment  in  the  different 
subjects. 

5.  Securing  facts  upon  which  to  plan  remedial  measures  to  strengthen 
weak  places  in  one  or  more  particular  subjects,  or  to  make  sure  of  a 
more  even  development  in  all  subjects. 

6.  A  rather  complete  testing  program  for  one  school  for  the  entire 
year,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  study  in  teachers' 
meetings, — looking  forward  to  a  larger  program  for  scientific  study  of 
school  problems  as  revealed  by  the  use  of  tests. 

Whatever  decision  you  make  in  regard  to  the  program  you  should 
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follow  iii  the  use  of  tests,  it  should  influence  to  a  greal  extent  the  selec- 
tion of  the  tests. 

In  preparation  for  the  wise  selection  of  tests,  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  few  practical  points  of  procedure  which  may  prove  helpful. 

First.  One  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  tests.  Secure  samples 
and  make  comparisons  as  to  content,  method  of  scoring,  available1  forms, 
etc.  Read  one  or  two  good  surveys,  one  that  more  nearly  corresponds  to 
the  situation  in  which  you  are  interested — a  good  county  survey. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  use  of  achievement  tests  rather  than  to  intelligence  testing.  There 
lias  been  a  greater  use  made  of  achievement  tests,  but  more  and  more  the 
attention  and  interest  of  those  studying  scientific  measurement  is  direct- 
ed to  the  combined  use  of  achievement  and  intelligence  tests.  So  much 
importance  is  attached  to  this  phase  of  measurement  by  experts  and 
leaders  that  by  a  study  of  the  more  recent  investigations  and  reports,  we 
are  convinced  that  even  if  the  program  of  testing  be  very  limited,  it  is 
a  much  more  practical  procedure  to  give  both  achievement  and  intelli- 
gence tests  and  in  prescribing  for  future  procedure. 

The  combined  achievement  and  intelligence  scores  may  be  converted 
into  an  Accomplishment  Quotient  for  the  individual.  This  is  simply  a 
per  cent  figure  obtained  by  scientific  measurement  of  general  capacity 
and  achievement  which  shows  whether  or  not  a  child  is  accomplishing 
in  school  work  what  he  has  the  ability  to  do.  We  do  not  need  merely  to 
know  the  child's  attainment  in  a  single  subject  or  total  attainment  in 
several  subjects,  but  eveness  of  development  in  all  subjects  should  be 
considered  and  above  all  not  merely  total  success  in  school  work  but 
rather  the  extent  to  which  each  child  achieves  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
should  be  investigated. 

Homogeneous  grouping  according  to  intelligence  tests  will  show  vari- 
ation within  each  group.  The  basis  for  readjustment  should  be  made  by 
results  from  achievement  tests.  This  necessitates  elastic  grading — mov- 
ing back  or  moving  up  as  evidence  substantiates.  If  a  child  has  the 
mental  ability  to  keep  up  in  spelling  with  the  sixth  grade  when  he  has 
other  studies  in  the  fourth  grade,  he  should  be  allowed  to  spell  with  the 
higher  grade  provided  the  mental  test  shows  a  high  score  and  in  this  way 
is  prognostic  of  his  ability  to  keep  up  with  higher  wrade  work.  The  im- 
portant point  is  whether  or  not  the  child  is  working  up  to  his  mental 
ability  so  there  is  no  waste  of  time.  A  combination  of  achievement  and 
intelligence  tests  will  measure  and  prove  whether  or  not  the  school  is 
bringing  the  child  up  to  the  standard  he  is  capable  of  reaching. 

One  important  factor  in  selecting  the  tests  for  such  a  program  using 
both  achievement  and  intelligence  tests  is  to  select  those  which  have  a 
high  correlation. 

The  latest  tests  are  usually  best  as  new  and  improved  features  are  add- 
ed and  they  are  sometimes  better  standardized,  and  produce  a  higlier 
coefficient  of  correlation. 

In  the  selection  of  tests  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  tests 
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selected  would  fit  in  a  testing  program, — if  the  data  resulting  from 
the  tests  could  be  used  later  on.  The  tests  to  be  most  useful  will  yield 
results  for  immediate  use,  and  will  also  admit  of  comparison  with  results 
from  other  tests  given  later  or  be  followed  up  by  another  form  of  the 
-ame  test  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

A  choice  of  tests  to  perform  a  function  should  be  preceded  by  a  care- 
ful investigation  into  the  make-up  of  the  test.  Consider  only  the  tests 
which  can  be  proven  to  test  what  they  purport  to  measure,  which  are  re- 
liable, objective,  which  are  scaled,  and  which  have  well-defined  norms 
based  on  sufficient  material.  If  in  addition  we  are  able  to  select  tests 
which  interest  the  children,  are  applicable  to  all  grades,  distinguish 
between  failure  and  correlates  highly  with  intelligence,  we  will  be  able 
to  use  the  results  in  such  way  as  to  gain  additional  benefits.  Use  well- 
recognized  test  for  the  reason  that  results  achieved  in  any  school  system 
can  be  compared  with  similar  results  from  other  school  systems, 

A  wise  selection  of  tests  and  careful  use  of  them  gives  the  best  means 
of  actually  determining  the  achievement  possibilities  of  the  pupils  and 
to  measure  with  greater  accuracy  than  ever  before  the  progress  of  the 
child. 

Briefly  stated  tests  may  be  used  to  improve  the  gradation  and  classi- 
fication of  a  school, — to  put  together  those  of  equal  educational  status; 
to  put  together  those  who  will  progress  at  equal  rate; — to  discover  the 
relative  intellectual  ability  of  children  and  to  provide  in  their  classi- 
fication for  the  work  to  be  given  them  to  do  upon  the  basis  of  their  prob- 
able achievement.  To  measure  present  achievement  and  progress  of 
pupils ;  to  diagnose  a  situation  and  to  yield  results  which  are  prognostic ; 
to  make  comparisons  of  accomplishment  by  individuals,  by  schools  and 
by  pupils  in  the  country  at  large,  which  is  altogether  stimulating  and 
provides  the  incentive  for  each  child  to  better  his  own  record.  To  meas- 
ure the  progress  of  pupils  and  tell  when  they  are  ready  for  promotion; 
to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  profitable  time  distribution — increasing  the 
time  given  to  subjects  when  the  test  showed  product  to  be  low  grade; 
placing  new  pupils  when  they  enter  from  another  school. 

Tests  are  used  to  show  the  enormous  range  of  individual  differences 
among  children  both  in  ability  and  attainment.  These  differences  the 
tests  reveal  in  a  way  that  should  influence  class  and  school  organization 
and  furnish  a  more  scientific  basis  for  the  improvement  of  teaching. 

Progress  over  a  period  of  time  is  what  should  be  measured  in  all 
school  work  and  not  merely  the  attainment  of  a  class  group.  Giving  a 
test  or  tests  in  the  Fall  and  following  this  up  at  intervals  with  written 
tests,  one  can  easily  determine  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  progress  made. 

The  standardized  test  furnish  definite  norms  of  achievement  by  means 
of  which  we  can  compare  any  child's  work  with  the  median  or  average 
for  his  age  or  grade  and  decide  justly  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  making 
normal  progress. 

Tests  may  be  given  the  first  month  of  school  for  grading  purposes 
and  to  get  a  starting  point  from  which  to  measure  progress.   In  February 
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or  the  middle  of  the  term  tests  may  be  given  in  order  to  find  out  how  the 
pupils  are  progressing  and  particularly  to  discover  along  what  lines,  if 
any,  unsatisfactory  progress  is  being  made  so  that  tLe  teachers  may  see 
where  increased  effort  or  change  of  method  is  needed.  In  June  or  the 
last  month  of  school  they  may  be  given  a  third  time  for  promotions. 

There  should  be  careful  study  of  the  facts  and  problems  revealed  and 
remedial  measures  planned  whether  for  better  classification,  or  to 
strengthen  weak  points  in  subject  matter  or  in  method  of  instruction. 
This  is  when  practice  tests  and  other  exercises  which  are  primarily 
teaching  devices,  may  be  profitably  used. 

Tests  are  worthless  and  the  time  and  money  spent  is  wasted  unless 
use  is  made  of  the  results.  In  order  to  use  the  results  most  effectively 
they  must  be  expressed  in  a  manner  easily  understood.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  should  be  clear  and  definite  and  the  terms  by  which 
values  are  interpreted  should  be  well-defined  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
practical  use  of  the  same  may  be  made  by  any  or  all  concerned,  teachers, 
pupils  and  administrative  officers.  Each  step  or  point  in  the  presenta- 
tion should  be  made  simple  and  easily  understood  so  that  all  may  get 
the  same  clear  notion  of  the  facts  and  values  involved.  Clear  presenta- 
tion of  facts  usually  brings  results  that  are  far-reaching. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  season  of  testing  is  not  followed  up  by 
a  campaign  of  betterment.  This  has  meant  that  many  of  the  lessons  of 
the  testing  have  been  lost. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  the  use  of  tests  to  which  I  would  call  your 
attention,  and  that  is  the  importance  of  consideration  of  the  pedagogical 
ranking  or  teacher  estimate  of  the  pupil  in  connection  with  results  from 
achievement  and  intelligence  tests. 

The  results  from  the  tests  and  the  teacher's  judgment  is  a  much  safer 
basis  and  a  surer  foundation  for  working  out  a  course  to  follow  in  the 
improvement  of  teaching, — in  making  sure  that  the  schools  are  offering 
every  opportunity  possible  to  the  child  in  realizing  his  needs  and  in  his 
efforts  to  meet  these  adequately  so  as  to  make  progress  according  to  his 
ability.  Since  we  cannot  change  the  inheritance  and  capabilities  of  the 
child,  we  should  change  the  school  and  give  the  child  the  thing  he  can 
do  or  can  do  better  than  he  otherwise  would  do.  We  should  offer  chil- 
dren what  they  can  do  well  and  be  contended  in  and  happy. 

In  following  the  principle  outlined  above, — in  establishing  a  basis 
for  a  course  to  pursue  it  is  necessary  to  make  careful  use  of  tests,  and 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  teachers  concerned.  The 
results  of  tests  coupled  together  with  the  common  sense  estimate  of  the 
teacher  renders  a  score  highly  important  for  practical  purposes  in  school 
improvement. 
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Selection  of  Tests  and  Their  Practical  Uses 

First.  The  determining  factors  in  the  selection  of  tests  should  be: 

1.  The  program  of  testing  you  propose  to  follow. 

2.  The  time  approximately  that  you  can  give  to  carrying  out  the 
program. 

3.  The  amount  of  money  available  to  finance  the  program. 
Second.  Some  guiding  principles  in  the  selection  of  tests: 

1.  Comparison  of  tests  available. 

(a)  Primary  values,  and  benefits  derived  in  ratio  to 

(b)  Price,  time  and  other  administrative  exigencies. 

2.  The  reliability  of  the  test — yields  the  same  diagnosis  tomorrow 
that  it  does  today. 

3.  The  Objectivity  of  the  test — yields  the  same  diagnosis  in  the  hands 
of  one  examiner  that  it  does  in  the  hands  of  another. 

I.  The  scaling  of  the  test, — yields  numerical  diagnosis,  the  units  of 
which  are  equal. 

5.  The  norms  of  a  test — standards  by  which  comparison  may  be  made 
to  large  numbers  of  any  one  grade  and  of  any  one  age. 

6.  Interests  the  child — both  content  and  method. 

7.  Registers  a  wide  range  of  abilities. 

8.  Distinguish  between  failure  so  we  can  tell  why  a  child  has  a  low 
score,  as  well  as  that  he  has  a  low  score. 

9.  Correlation  with  other  tests,  both  achievement  and  intelligence 
tests. 

'   Third.  Practical  Uses  of  Achievement  and  Intelligence  Tests. 

1.  Uses  of  Achievement  Tests. 

(a)  Improvement  of  teaching. 

(1)  Determining  definite  standards  of  accomplishment  in  the  differ- 
ent subjects — the  achievement  possibilities  of  the  pupils. 

(2)  In  measuring  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

(3)  In  comparing  teachers  and  methods. 

(4)  Diagnosing  a  given  situation,— attainment  of  a  class  group, — 
discovery  of  particular  difficulties  confronting  pupils,  etc. 

(5)  In  the  scientific  study  of  methods. 

(b)  Classification  of  pupils. 

(1)  Homogeneous  grouping, — put  together  those  of  equal  educational 
status. 

(2)  Class  and  study  groups  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  study  of 
facts  of  individual  differences  of  the  pupils. 

(3)  Group  according  to  ability  to  progress  in  certain  subjects, —  pre- 
gress  over  a  period  of  time. 

2.  Uses  of  Intelligence  Tests. 

(a)  Discovers  the  relative  intellectual  ability  of  children. 

(b)  Decided  whether  a  child  is  doing  the  work  expected  of  him  in 
that  grade. 
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(c)  Will  rank  group  of  children  in  order  of  ability  from  the  best  to 
poorest. 

(d)  Classification  of  pupils. 

(1)  According  to  capacity — ability  to  do  the  work. 

(2)  Upon  the  basis  of  their  probable  achievement. 

(3)  Group  those  who  will  progress  at  equal  rate. 

(e)  Investigation  of  pupils  who  are  at  the  extremes  of  the  curve  of 
distribution. 

(f)  Placing  new  pupils  entering  from  other  schools. 

.3.  The  combination  of  Achievement  and  Intelligence  tests, 
(a)  To  discover  the  Accomplishment  quotient  of  the  individual. 

(1)  Are  the  schools  bringing  the  children  up  to  the  standard  they 
are  capable  of  reaching? 

(2)  Are  we  expecting  too  much  of  children  of  certain  mental  ability. 
Fourth.  Brief  description  of  some  types  of  the  most  valuable  group 

tests  available  for  practical  school  purposes. 

1.  Achievement  Tests. 

(a)  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale  for  measuring  the  understand- 
ing of  sentences.  The  test  may  be  given  to  all  pupils  in  grades  three 
to  eight,  and  determine  each  pupil's  initial  ability  to  understand  what 
he  reads. 

It  is  a  test  of  ability  to  comprehend  increasingly  more  difficult  mater- 
ial. It  has  a  time  limit  of  thirty  minutes  and  a  simple  plan  of  scoring, 
and  grade  and  age  standards  are  provided.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  issued  in  ten  different  forms,  so  a  new  test  can  be  given  each 
month  to  measure  progress. 

(b)  Woody  Arithmetic  Scales,  Series  B. 

They  are  useful  as  measures  of  achievement  for  a  whole  class  or  a 
whole  school  system.  They  are  designed  to  measure  ability  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  arithmetic.  The  problems  selected  are  of  various  degrees  of 
difficulty  beginning  with  the  easy  combinations.  The  problems  represent 
common  social  needs  and  because  they  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
scale  they  are  termed  development  or  power  tests  emphasizing  the 
"difficulty"  instead  of  "how-many-ness"  in  dealing  with  problems. 

The  time  limit  is  ten  minutes  for  each  of  the  form  tests,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

Scale  A  of  the  Woody  Series  has  about  twice  the  number  of  problems 
and  of  course  is  more  diagnostic. 

The  Woody-Mcall  Mixed  Fundamentals  Tests  is  a  special  arrangement 
on  one  page  of  the  original  scales.  It  is  short,  diagnostic  and  useful 
for  testing  the  general  ability  of  children  in  the  four  fundamental 
processes  and  is  especially  helpful  for  selecting  especially  capable 
children. 

2.  Intelligence  Tests. 

(a)  The  National  Intelligence  Tests,  Scale  A  and  B,  each  booklet  con- 
taining five  exercises  with  a  fore-exercise  preceding  each  exercise  proper. 
A  good  test  for  measuring  general  ability  and  can  be  given  in  the  short 
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time  limit  of  20  minutes.  It  is  well  standardized  and  good  norms  are 
available.  The  tests  are  easily  scored  and  the  total  sum  converted  into 
mental  age.  One  test  is  given  to  all  grades  from  third  to  eighth,  in- 
clusive.   One  test  is  discriminating  particularly  above  the  third  grade. 

The  Intelligence  test  and  the  two  educational  tests  described  above 
make  a  good  program  for  a  beginning  in  the  general  use  of  tests  in  a 
school  system.    This  could  be  enlarged  by  the  following: 

1.  Ten  words  from  each  of  six  different  columns  of  Ayres  Spelling 
Scale. 

2.  Composition  scored  by  the  Nassau  Extension  of  the  Hillegas 
Scale. 

3.  Monroe's  Standardized  Reasoning  Tests  in  Arithmetic. 

Fifth.  Questions  to  consider  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
supervisors. 

1.  Do  we  need  a  definitely  worked  out  testing  program  for  the  rural 
schools  of  the  state? 

2.  What  will  be  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  state  standard  for 
achievment  tests  ?   How  can  this  be  done  ? 

3.  Do  we  need  to  follow  comparable  methods  of  computing  and  re- 
cording results  ?    State  the  advantages. 

4.  Would  the  use  of  comparable  methods  of  computing  and  recording 
results  of  standard  tests,  and  a  better  terminology  for  purpose  of  effec- 
tive communication,  enable  us  to  make  better  and  more  practical  uses 
of  the  efforts  of  each  supervisor  as  recorded  in  reports  and  discussions? 

Sixth.  Texts  and  other  Material  for  Supervisor's  Library. 

1.  How  to  measure  in  Education.  McCall,  1922.  MacMillan  Co., 
N.  Y. 

2.  How  to  measure.    Wilson  &  Hoke,  1920.    MacMillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

3.  The  Twenty-first  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  1922.  Public  School  Pub.  Co.  Bloomington,  III. 

4.  The  Seventeenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  1918.    Public  School  Pub.  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 

5.  Classes  for  Gifted  Children,  Whipple,  1919.  Public  School  Pub. 
Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 

6.  Chapter  XIII  Supervision  &  Improvement  of  Teaching,  Burton, 
1922.   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

7.  Chapter  IX  Silent  &  Oral  reading,  Stone,  1922.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

8".  Special  article  by  S.  S.  Brooks  in  June,  1920  issue  of  Journal  of 
Educational  Research. 

9.  Elementary  School  Journal.    University  of  Chicago. 

10.  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  Public  School  Pub.  Co., 
Bloomington,  Til. 

Hattie  Parrott, 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools. 
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HOW  THE  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS  OF  BUNCOMBE  COUNTY 
ARE  PLANNED  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 

We  believe  that  the  teacher's  meetings  should  he  democratic  and  that 
teachers  should  have  a  hand  in  their  planning.  This  year  the  primary 
teachers  of  the  county  will  organize  and  work  out  a  course  of  study 
for  the  primary  grades  of  Buncombe  County.  Of  course  this  will  be 
an  adoption  of  the  state  course,  but  the  teachers  feel  that  working 
together  they  can  very  definitely  outline  the  work  in  divisions  and  can 
work  out  something  to  meet  our  particular  needs  in  Buncombe  County. 
The  teachers  will  organize  into  groups,  each  group  selecting  some  par- 
ticular subject. 

After  visits,  interviews  and  conferences  with  the  teachers,  we  have 
decided  that  our  professional  work  for  1922-23  should  be  a  continuation 
of  our  study  of  Heading  and  Language  for  the  past  two  years  rather 
than  emphasizing  a  new  subject.  The  book  selected  for  professional 
study  is  Freeland  "Modern  Elementary  School  Practice."  The  demon- 
stration lessons  will  be  planned  using  this  as  a  background.  The 
teachers  understand  from  the  beginning  of  the  term  that  the  examina- 
tion work  will  be  an  account  of  some  problem  which  they  have  worked 
out  in  their  schools  according  to  the  principles  of  Freeland. 

Some  time  should  be  given  for  free  and  open  discussion  of  local  prob- 
lems and  we  have  allowed  time  on  our  program  for  this.  The  teacher 
can,  at  this  time,  have  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  the  entire  group 
on  her  particular  problem.  We  have  found  that  the  teachers  appreciate 
this  period  and  bring  many  of  their  difficulties  to  the  meeting  for  dis- 
cussion.   They  feel  that  this  is  their  own  period. 

The  following  is  the  program  for  our  first  Group  Meeting  of  Ele- 
mentary Teachers : 

9:30 —  9:45.  Model  Opening  Exercises. 

9:30—10:10.  Primary  Reading. 

10:15—10:40.  Silent  Reading,  4th,  5th  or  6th. 

10:40—10:55.  Recess— Directed  Play. 

11:00—11:30.  Geography  or  History. 

11 :30— 11 :55.  Language— Oral. 

11 :55— 12  :20.  Free  Observation. 

12:30—  1:30.  Lunch. 

1 :30 —  1 :45.  Announcements. 

1 :45 —  2  :45.  Discussion  of  Lessons  Observed. 

2:45—  3:15.  Local  Problems  (Exhibit  of  Work). 

3  :15 —  4  :00.  Reading  Circle  Work. 

(Arithmetic  drill  during  free  observation  hour). 

How  the  Teachers'  Meetings  Are  Planned  to  Meet  tup:  Needs  of 
High  School  Teachers. 
Since  we  only  have  about  forty  high  school  teachers  in  the  county 
and  they  feel  that  their  needs  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
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elementary  teachers,  our  superintendent  has  planned  separate  meetings 
for  them. 

The  high  school  departments  of  group  center  school  will  be  in  session  on 
the  days  set  aside  for  group  center  meetings  of  elementary  teachers. 
The  principal,  however,  will  take  part  in  the  elementary  meetings  since 
we  feel  that  it  is  very  important  for  him  to  understand  our  aims  and 
ideals  and  be  able  to  skillfully  supervise  the  elementary  teachers. 

On  two  other  days  during  the  school  term  all  the  high  school  teachers 
will  observe  in  one  of  our  best  high  schools.  On  these  days  there  will 
be  specially  planned  demonstration  lessons,  worked  out  according  to 
principles  of  the  book  selected  for  professional  study  by  the  high  school 
principals  and  teachers. 

After  the  demonstrations,  a  round  table  conference  will  be  held  for 
discussion  of  lessons  observed.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  hour  spent 
in  study  of  professional  book. 

Ila  Johnston, 
Rural  School  Supervisor  in  Buncombe  County. 


GROUP  AND  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENTS  IN  WAKE  COUNTY 


Jt  seems  to  me  as  1  look  back  over  the  year's  work,  that  the  working 
out  of  the  group  center  and  county  commencements  has  been  one  of 
our  very  best  means  of  realizing  those  aims  which  we  set  up  for  our- 
selves at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Successive  Steps  We  Took  in  Preparing  for  These  Commencements 

Preparation  for  the  group  center  and  county  commencements  began 
at  the  very  first  of  the  school  year.  At  each  of  our  three  educational 
conferences  we  were  able  to  reach  all  the  teachers  immediately  after 
or  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  their  schools  and  put  before  them  the 
plan  of  work  for  the  year  and  the  particular  objectives  toward  which 
we  as  a  body  were  to  work.  Here  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  school 
year  a  general  plan  of  the  group  center  and  county  commencement 
was  given  the  teachers  and  they  were  urged  to  make  definite  plans  and 
to  begin  work  on  them  at  once  in  order  to  have  the  best  group  center 
and  county  commencement  possible. 

Wake  County  is  divided  into  twelve  groups.  During  the  year  two 
meetings  were  held  at  each  of  the  group  center  schools.  At  the  first 
of  these  meetings  the  teachers  discussed  among  themselves  the  things 
they  were  doing  for  the  group  commencement.  Many  who  were  doing 
nothing,  perhaps  because  they  did  not  know  where  to  start,  profited  by 
these  discussions  and  went  away  with  ideas  to  work  out  for  their  part 
in  the  commencement  program. 

At  our  second  group  meeting  the  work  toward  group  commencement 
was  much  more  definite.  Prior  to  this  meeting  a  list  of  the  various 
contests  with  the  rules  governing  them  had  been  sent  to  each  school 
in  order  that  the  teachers  might  have  time  to  find  out  just  what  diffi- 
culties they  needed  help  on.  If  they  did  not  understand  just  how  a 
contest  was  to  be  conducted,  in  phonics  for  example,  I  gave  them  a 
demonstration  lesson  using  the  children  in  the  group  center  school,  or 
if  they  had  trouble  with  the  oral  language  in  the  fifth  grade,  I  went 
into  that  grade  and  showed  them  just  how  it  should  be  done.  There 
were  many  suggestions  also  about  the  selection,  arrangement  and  mount- 
ing of  material  for  the  exhibit ;  how  to  train  the  children  for  the 
choruses,  etc. 

Each  school  in  any  one  particular  group  was  asked  to  have  its  elim- 
ination contest  on  Friday  before  the  group  commencement  the  next 
week. 

To  every  teacher  and  committeeman  in  each  group  was  sent  just  be- 
fore the  group  center  commencement  a  suggestive  program  giving  the 
events  in  order  and  the  probable  time  necessary  for  each,  together  with 
a  letter  urging  them  to  cooperate  by  being  present  and  seeing  that  the 
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children  participating  in  the  contests  were  at  the  group  center  school 
on  time.  As  this  was  our  last  "coming  together"  before  the  group  com- 
mencement,  we  appointed  at  this  meeting  the  various  commencement 
committees. 

Organizing  the  Various  Committees  for  the  Carrying  Out  of  the 
Commencement  P rogr a  m  s 

The  principal  of  the  group  center  school  acted  as  chairman  of  his 
group.    The  committees  were  as  follows : 
A  committee  on  Primary  subject  matter 
"       "  "  Grammar  grade  subject  matter 

"  "   7th  grade  recitation  and  declamation 

"  Music 

"  Exhibit 

"  Athletic 

(1)  Primary  and  Grammar  grade 

(2)  High  School. 

The  duty  of  each  committee  was  to  help  the  teachers  in  any  way 
possible  and  after  the  elimination  contests  in  the  schools  of  that  group 
to  receive  the  names  of  the  participants  in  the  various  contests  pre- 
paratory to  making  a  final  program.  The  chairman  who,  as  I  have 
said,  was  principal  of  the  group  center  school,  called  a  meeting  of 
these  committees  a  few  days  after  the  elimination  contest  for  the 
purpose  of  mapping  out  a  definite  program  for  the  group  commence- 
ment. This  program  followed  somewhat  the  suggested  program  sent 
out  from  the  office. 

Judges  from  Raleigh  decided  on  the  winners  in  these  various  contests. 

The  county  commencement  was  of  course  based  upon  and  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  group  commencement.  The  winners  in  the  various 
contests  at  each  group  center  were  sent  up  to  county  commencements 
to  compete  in  those  same  activities  with  the  winners  from  all  the  other 
group  center  commencements  in  the  county,  while  the  best  exhibits 
selected  at  the  group  center  commencement  were  placed  in  competition 
with  each  other. 

The  committees  for  the  county  commencement  were  identically  the 
same  as  the  group  center  commencement  being  made  up  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  county.  The  various  group  center  committees  reported 
to  the  county  commencement  committee  the  results  of  the  group  center 
commencement.  As  soon  as  this  information  was  in  the  chairman 
called  a  meeting  of  this  committee  to  plan  out  a  definite  program  for 
the  county  commencement.  Having  the  exact  number  participating  in 
each  contest,  they  could  plan  intelligently  as  to  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing a  few  days  before  the  county  commencement.  A  copy  of  this 
program  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  teacher  and  committeeman  urg- 
ing not  only  that  they  attend  the  commencement  but  that  they  help 
the  contestants  to  be  there  on  time.  The  result  was  most  gratifying, 
the  entire  program  being  put  across  without  friction  or  delay. 
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Notable  Results 

No  other  one  phase  of  our  work  did  as  much  toward  helping  us  as 
a  body  of  teachers  to  realize  those  aims  or  objectives  which  we  set  up 
for  ourselves  the  first  of  the  year.  Through  the  work  done  toward  the 
group  and  county  commencement  each  individual  teacher  increased  her 
own  efficiency.  Too,  there  was  a  most  decided  unity  of  effort  and  one- 
ness of  purpose — everybody  working  to  have  the  best  county  com- 
mencement possible.  The  leading  man  in  one  community  said  that 
it  was  the  first  and  only  time  his  community  had  ever  gotten  together 
on  anything. 

In  the  individual  and  class  projects  worked  out  for  these  communi- 
ties much  was  done  to  promote  a  vital  relation  between  the  work  of 
the  school  and  the  native  interests  of  the  pupils.  One  of  the  biggest 
things  which  the  commencement  accomplished  was  to  arouse  the  country 
people  to  the  fact  that  the  school  must  provide  in  a  more  adequate 
way  for  the  physical  training  and  recreational  needs  of  their  children. 
These  commencements  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  more  and  better 
athletics,  to  more  wholesome  recreation  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
To  me  one  of  the  most  gratifying  results  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
committeemen  because  their  school  did  not  make  a  better  showing  at 
the  group  center  commencement.  On  investigating  the  cause  of  this 
we  found  that  either  they  themselves  were  to  blame  or  their  teachers. 
In  each  case  they  said  that  such  a  thing  should  not  happen  again. 
This  made  me  believe  that  not  only  was  the  teaching  force  improved 
but  the  people  were  waking  up  and  becoming  actively  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  school. 

Through  these  commencements,  then,  I  believe  that  the  work  of 
Wake  County  as  a  wThole  is  much  more  unified  than  ever  before. 

Below  is  a  group  commencement  program,  a  county  commencement 
program  and  a  list  of  the  contests  for  the  county  commencement. 

Anne  Holford, 
Rural  School  Supervisor  in  Wake  County. 

SUGGESTED  TROGRAM 

for 

Group  Center  Commencement 

At  A  -  - 

Contest  on  Primary  Subject-matter. 
Contest  on  Grammar  Grade  Subject-matter. 
(Public  Meeting.) 
Primary  Story  Telling  Contest. 
Seventh  Grade  Recitation  Contest. 
Seventh  Grade  Declamation  Contest. 
Music  Contest. 
Announcement  of  Winners. 
Picnic  Dinner. 
Athletic  Contests  : 
Primary  Games. 

Running  Broad  .Tump  .  •  Grammar  Grade  Hoys 
Running  Broad  Jump    .     .     Grammar  Grade  Girls 
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10:00  a.  m. 
10:00  a.  m. 
11  :00  a.  m. 


12  :30  p.  m. 
1 :30  p.  m. 


Running  Broad  Jump  . 
Running  Broad  Jump  . 
Running  High  Jump 
Running  High  Jump 
Running  High  Jump 
Pole  Vaulting  . 
Bar-chinning  Contest 
Bar-chinning  Contest 
Basehall  Distance  Throw  . 
Baseball  Distance  Throw  . 
Ball-throwing  Contest  for 
Accuracy  in  Placing  Ball 
Shot  Put  .... 


Basket  Ball  Distance  Th 
Tug-of-War     .     .  . 
Tug-of-War     .     .  . 
Tug-of-War     .     .  . 
Potato  Race  . 
Potato  Race  . 
Potato  Race  . 
100-yard  Dash     .  . 

Dash  .  . 
Dash  .  . 
Dash  .  . 
Dash  .  . 
Relay 
Relay 
Flag  Relay  Race 
Flag  Relay  Race 
<  tae-Mile  Relay  Race 


100-yard 
50-yard 
50-yard 
220-yard 
500-yard 
500-yard 


Race 
Race 


ow 


High  School  Boys 
High  School  Girls 
Grammar  Grade  Boys 
High  School  Boys 
High  School  Girls 
High  School  Boys 
High  School  Boys 
High  School  Girls 
Grammar  Grade  Boys 
High  School  Girls 

High  School  Boys 
High  School  Boys 
Grammar  Grade  Girls 
Grammar  Grade  Boys 
High  School  Boys 
High  School  Girls 
Grammar  Grade  Boys 
Grammar  Grade  Girls 
High  School  Girls 
Grammar  Grade  Boys 
High  School  Boys 
Grammar  Grade  Girls 
High  School  Girls 
High  School  Boys 
Grammar  Grade  Boys 
Grammar  Grade  Girls 
High  School  Boys 
High  School  Girls 
High  School  Boys 


PROGRAM 

WAKE  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Saturday,  April  15,  1922 

Primary  Subject-Matter  Contests 
Sunday  School  Rooms,  Basement,  First  Baptist  Church 


9 

:30 

a. 

m. 

First  Grade  Phonics. 

9 

:30 

a. 

in. 

First  Grade  Reading. 

9 

:30 

a. 

m. 

Second  Grade  Reading 

9 

:30 

a. 

m. 

Third  Grade  Language. 

Grammar  Grade  Subject-Matter  Contests 
Raleigh  High  School  Building,  Second  Floor 
9 :30  a.  m.    Fourth  Grade  Arithmetic. 
9:30  a.  m.    Fifth  Grade  Language. 
9:30  a.  m.    Sixth  Grade  Letter  Writing. 
9:30  a.  m.  Spelling. 
Visitors  will  not  he  admitted  to  the  above  contests. 
The  public  is  cordially  invited  to  all  the  contests  listed  below. 
11 :00  a.  m.    Primary  Story-Telling  Contests,  Sunday  School  Audi- 
torium, First  Baptist  Church. 
11 :00  a.  m.    Seventh  Grade  Recitation  Contest,  Sunday  School  Audi- 
torium, First  Presbyterian  Church. 
11 :00  a.  m.    Seventh   Grade  Declamation   Contest,   Christ  Church 
Parish  House  (Edenipn  Street  entrance). 
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11:00  a.  in.    Elementary  and  High  School  Music  Contest.  Meredith 

College  Auditorium. 
10:<>0  a.m. — 4:00  p.  in.    School  Exhibits,  Auditorium  Woman's  Club, 

Hillsboro  Street. 
12:30  p.  in.    Picnic  Dinner,  Xasli  Square. 
1:15  p.  in.    All  pupils  in  Primary  Games  and  Athletic  Contests  as- 

semble  under  their  "Group  Center"  banners  in  Nash 

Square.    Contestants  will  go  in  trucks  or  street  cm  s 

to  State  College  Athletic  Field. 
1  :45  i>.  m.    Kiddick  Athletic  Field.  State  College. 

Primary  Games. 

Athletic  Contests  for  Grammar  Grade  and  High 
School  Boys  and  Girls. 
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OUR  PLAN  FOR  KEEPING  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL  THROUGH 
ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Finding  the  Problem 

When,  in  May,  1920,  I  arrived  in  Smithfield  to  assume  the  duties 
of  Supervisor  of  Johnston  County  Rural  Schools,  no  poor  human  was 
ever  more  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  utter  helplessness.  Not  only 
was  I  thus  impressed,  hut  somehow,  as  the  days  wore  away,  all  those 
connected  with  the  Superintendent's  office  began  to  realize  my  mental 
condition  and  each  offered  his  or  her  suggestion  as  to  how  I  might 
make  myself  a  useful  member  of  the  educational  family  of  the  county. 
The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  suggested  that  first  of  all  I  learn  to 
drive  my  car.  The  County  Welfare  Officer  believed  that  I  ought  to 
begin  by  studying  maps  and  charts  and  learning  the  roads  to  all  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  separate  school  houses  of  the  County.  The 
stenographer  suggested  that  I  memorize,  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
various  townships,  each  with  its  numerous  school  districts.  I  believe 
that  I  should  have  succeeded  in  this  task,  for  I  remember  that  I  once 
learned  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Therefore,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that 
had  I  been  allowed  to  stay  on  the  job  long  enough  I  might  as  success- 
fully have  gone  from  Banner  to  Wilson's  Mills  without  skipping  a 
single  one.  But  while  engaged  in  this  not  over  interesting  nor  intellect- 
ual task,  the  Superintendent  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
responsibility  had  fallen  upon  his  already  over-burdened  shoulders; 
that  of  seeking  employment  for  his  newly  arrived  Supervisor  who 
seemed  incapable  of  finding  her  place  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  County. 

After  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  something  started,  a  gleam  of 
triumph  lit  his  eye  as  he  placed  on  my  desk  twenty-five  or  thirty 
parcels  of  written  papers,  and  explained,  "These  are  the  seventh  grade 
examinations  given  in  the  various  schools.  Read  them,  grade  them, 
and  issue  certificates  to  those  who  pass." 

These  examination  questions  had  been  sent  to  all  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  schools  in  the  county,  with  the  request  that  on  a  cer- 
tain date  and  certain  conditions  they  would  be  given  to  the  seventh 
grade  students.  Fearful  and  wonderful  were  the  results !  The  task 
of  reading  and  grading  occupied  days,  perhaps  weeks  and  when  it  was 
finished  forty-two  pupils  were  selected  to  receive  certificates  of  promo- 
tion to  the  high  school ;  not  because  of  the  excellence  of  their  papers, 
but  because  they  were  better  than  the  others,  and  some  one  must  pass. 

This  task  being  finished,  a  new  one  was  set.  The  final  reports  of 
all  the  schools  were  placed  before  me  and  I  was  told  to  get  busy  and 
compile  the  Statistical  Report. 

Now  I  understand  that  there  are  ways,  and  ways,  of  making  a  Sta- 
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tistical  Report.  In  Johnston  County  wo  make  this  report  by  total- 
ing each  separate  item  on  the  final  reports  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  schools.  This  requires  hours  of  work  on  the  adding  machine, 
but  when  completed  it  shows  some  interesting  conditions.  One  was 
that  during  the  year  we  had  enrolled  more  than  10,000  children  in 
our  rural  schools,  and  that  in  this  number  one  third  had  been  enrolled 
in  the  first  grade,  and  only  forty-three  had  passed  out  of  the  seventh 
grade. 

This  was  the  first  problem  presented. 

It  read  as  follows:  Given  10,000  children,  one  third  of  them  in  the 
first  grade,  two  thirds  of  them  below  the  fourth  grade,  scarcely  more 
than  three-one  hundredths  completing  seventh  grade.  How  long  will 
it  take  to  produce  an  intelligent  citizenship  in  Johnston  County? 

I  am  asked  to  tell  something  about  how  we  are  trying  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  nothing  either  new  or  original  to 
disclose.  I  feel  that  I  might  with  much  more  profit  to  the  cause,  sit 
at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  had  more  experience  and  greater  success 
and  learn  of  them. 

I  believe  that  there  is  but  one  outstanding  cause  for  the  condition 
existing  in  Johnston  County,  as  shown  by  the  Statistical  Report.  This 
cause  is  poor  teaching;  and  out  of  this  has  grown  the  poor  attend- 
ance and  the  indifference  of  parents  and  children.  If  we  had  good 
teachers  and  proper  conditions  for  work  in  our  schools  all  these  prob- 
lems would  be  solved.  Perhaps  consolidation  will  eventually  work  out 
all  our  troubles,  but  in  the  mean  time  we  are  using  such  means  as  we 
can  to  improve  conditions. 

The  State's  requirement  of  two  years  of  high  school  work  as  a  mini- 
mum for  teaching  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  helps  at  all  in 
keeping  children  in  school.    We  are  already  seeing  results  of  this. 

Through  the  newspapers  and  letters  sent  the  various  school  com- 
mitteemen we  urge  that  if  any  children  must  stay  out  at  the  opening, 
it  may  not  be  the  beginners.  By  opening  the  schools  at  eight-thirty 
and  giving  short  recesses  the  children  get  home  early  and  can  do  con- 
siderable work  after  school  hours.  This  plan  also  gives  the  parents 
the  idea  that  we  are  trying  to  help  them  make  it  possible  for  the  chil- 
dren to  be  in  school  and  makes  them  more  willing  to  co-operate. 

In  one  community  where  we  were  using  trucks  I  visited  all  the 
churches  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  opening  of  school.  The 
preachers  were  all  very  cordial  and  not  only  gave  me  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  the  matter  but  also  reinforced  my  plea  with  a  few  words 
of  their  own. 

In  my  first  round  of  visits  to  the  schools  I  make  a  special  point  of 
locating  the  seventh  grade  students  taking  one  of  their  classes  and 
talking  with  them  about  getting  ready  for  the  exams  in  the  spring 
and  planning  to  get  into  the  high  schools  another  year.  In  our  two 
and  three-teacher  schools  we  require  the  teacher  to  concentrate  upon 
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a  few  subjects  and  leave  off  everything  else.  We  take  reading,  writ- 
ing arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  English  and  United  States  history. 

We  are  trying  to  secure  better  trained  teachers  and  whereas  nearly 
one-fifth  of  our  teachers  in  1919  held  second  grade  certificates,  last 
year  we  practically  eliminated  the  second  grade  altogether.  In  1919 
we  employed  only  twenty  college  trained  teachers.  In  the  two  years 
we  have  more  than  doubled  this  number. 

Last  year  I  gave  many  of  the  teachers  outlines  of  history  and  geo-  • 
graphy  to  use  as  a  basis  for  their  teaching,  and  in  the  Group  Center 
Schools  insisted  that  the  children  keep  note  books.    I  helped  the  teachers 
condense  these  notes  so  that  they  did  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
writing.    Probably  not  more  than  a  half  hour  each  week. 

We  tried  to  make  our  group  commencement  count.  I  insisted  that 
the  seventh  grade  graduates  be  seated  on  the  stage.  I  wanted  them  to 
feel  that  they  were  the  center  of  attraction,  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munities, only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  the  future  destiny 
of  the  world  depended  upon  their  going  to  high  school.  In  one  group 
last  year  where  we  had  15  graduates  representing  eight  different  schools 
every  one  of  the  15  entered  high  school  last  fall. 

The  examinations  are  no  longer  given  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
five  schools,  but  only  at  central  points.  T^ext  year  I  hope  to  have  more 
than  three  or  four  different  places  for  giving  examinations;  possibly 
they  may  come  to  Smithfield. 

Our  progress  has  not  been  wonderful,  yet  we  have  progressed. 
From  42  passing  the  seventh  grade  examination  in  1920,  255  in  1922, 
and  our  high  school  has  grown  from  an  enrollment  of  284  in  1920  to 
486  in  1922. 

The  per  cent  of  children  in  the  first  grade  has  decreased  from  35 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  32  per  cent.  While  the  average  daily 
attendance  has  crept  up  from  63  to  73  per  cent.  Enrollment  in  high 
school  from  284  to  486 ;  high  school  graduates  from  9  to  46. 

As  I  have  said  before  the  problem  is  largely  that  of  getting  teachers 
who  will  stimulate  the  boys  and  girls.  Where  we  have  been  able  to 
do  this,  the  attendance  has  largely  taken  care  of  itself,  without  such 
teachers  the  task  is  hopeless. 

Xo  work  of  the  Superintendent  or  Supervisor  or  even  the  Attendance 
Officer  will  avail.  Our  hopes,  our  aims,  our  prayers  are  in  vain  unless 
we  can  secure  good  teachers. 

Mary  E.  Wells, 
Rural  School  Supervisor  in  Johnston  County. 
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GETTING  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTY  INTERESTED  IN 


LARGER  AND  MORE  EFFICIENT  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

Early  in  the  fall  we  decided  to  put  before  the  people  in  a  definite 
and  concrete  way  the  needs  of  the  County.  Our  aim  was  to  get  the 
children  as  well  as  the  men  and  women  of  the  County  to  put  up  an 
argument  for  better  education. 

The  first  move  was  a  step  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  who 
employed  Dr.  Jno.  A.  Cook,  of  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  whole  County  and  advise  them  about  the  location 
of  new  school  houses.  Dr.  Cook,  during  the  year,  worked  on  this  plan. 
He  visited  almost  every  school  in  the  County  making  tests  and  meas- 
urements of  the  children  in  every  school  visited,  also  grading  the  school 
bouses.  Dr.  Cook  will  have  to  continue  his  work  through  the  next 
school  year  in  order  to  make  his  report  and  recommendations  to  the 
School  Board. 

We  printed  programs  and  distributed  them  among  the  teachers  at 
the  general  conference  prior  to  the  opening  of  schools  in  October.  The 
teachers  in  this  way  were  made  familiar  with  the  campaign  early  in 
the  year  and  wrere  able  to  begin  work  on  it  from  the  first  of  school. 

I  believe  our  most  effective  work  was  done  through  the  High  School 
students. 

The  outline  of  the  plan  I  give  in  part,  there  being  in  all  36  entries 
for  prizes,  the  prizes  ranged  in  value  from  $2.50  to  $25.00  each. 
There  were : 

6  for  High  School  students. 
9  for  Elementary  Grades. 

10  for  Elementary  Schools. 
1  for  Group  Center  Schools. 
3  for  Teachers. 
3  for  Men  and  Women. 
-1  for  Community  Clubs. 

7  for  High  School  Athletics. 

I  will  list  some  of  the  topics  giving  best  results : 

Fok  High  School  Ptpils 

1.  Essay:  "The  condition  of  Rural  School  Houses  in  Rowan  County 
and  what  should  be  done  to  remedy  this  condition." 

2.  Essay:  ''Why  Rowan  County  should  have  the  Best  System  of 
Schools  in  North  Carolina." 

3.  A  sketch  of  Rowan  County  which  should  include  its  History, 
Geography,  Resources,  Future  Possibilities,  together  with  a  map  of 
the.  County. 
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Open  to  Elementary  Grades 


Contents  in,  Oral  Language,  1.  Reading.  2.  x\rithmetic.  3.  Com- 
position. 4.  Recitations  and  Declamations,  and  5.  Highest  Average 
made  on  Seventh  Grade  examinations. 

Open  to  Elementary  Schools 

1.  The  school  purchasing  the  most  Library  Books  this  year. 

2.  The  school  having  the  library  containing  the  greatest  number 
of  books  of  interest  and  service  to  the  community. 

3.  To  the  school  making  the  best  average  daily  attendance. 

4.  The  best  exhibit  of  writing. 

5.  The  best  exhibit  of  Playground  games. 

6.  The  school  carrying  out  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  with  the 
best  results. 

To  the  Group  Center  School 

Best  exhibit  of  school  work.    To  be  judged  on  the  following  points: 

(a)  As  to  difficulty  of  work  shown. 

(b)  Must  show  work  of  an  entire  class  including  work  of  every 

pupil  in  class. 

(c)  Must  exhibit  work  in  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  language 

and  drawing. 

(d)  Taste  must  be  shown  in  mounting  and  displaying  material. 

(e)  The  Group  Center  school  which  arouses  the  most  interest  in 

the  Group  Center  meetings. 

Open  to  Teachers 

1.  To  the  teacher  who  has  done  the  most  effective  professional  study 
as  evidenced  by  a  thesis  setting  forth  an  outline  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  showing  an  application  of  this  study. 

2.  To  the  primary  teacher  having  the  most  modern  and  scientific 
equipment  for  teaching  reading  and  phonics  and  for  seat  work  material, 
giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  use  of  this  material. 

To  the  man  in  the  County  writing  the  best  composition  on  "The 
Benefits  of  a  Good  System  of  Roads." 

To  the  woman  in  the  County  writing  the  best  composition  on  "What 
Electric  Lights  and  Water   works  have  meant  to  me  in  my  Home." 

To  the  Community  Clubs  in  the  County 

1.  To  the  club  girl  selecting  and  making  the  best  dress  and  hat 
for  a  school  girl. 

2.  To  the  club  woman  offering  the  best  detailed  plan  for  serving 
one  or  more  hot  dishes  to  children  at  school. 

In  visiting  the  schools  all  during  the  year  we  checked  up  on  all 
work  offered.     At  the  Group  Commencements  we  had  preliminary 
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contests  and  the  finals  were  at  County  Commencement,  where  all  prizes 
were  awarded. 

People  from  all  over  the  County  entered  these  contests  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  editor  of  the  Salisbury  Evening  Post  gave  us  valuable  help  in 
the  campaign.  He  not  only  boosted  it  with  an  occasional  notice,  but 
published  our  prize  essays  after  County  Commencement. 

We  had  in  this  work  the  support  and  sympathy,  both  morally  and 

financially,  of  all  the  Women's  Clubs  of  Salisbury,  the  Kiwanis  and 

Rotary  Clubs,  the  Bar  Association,  the  Medical  Association,  and  all 

the  best  business  houses  of  the  city  and  county,  as  well  as  of  prominent 

individuals.  0      „  ^ 

due  xL..  Keese, 

Rural  Supervisor  in  Rowan  County. 
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Elizabeth  Kelly,  President,  Raleigh. 
Frederick  Archer,  Vice-President,  Greensboro. 
Jule  B.  Warren,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Raleigh. 

Executive  Committee 

Elizabeth  Kelly.  Jule  B.  Warren. 

Frederick  Archer.  Robt.  H.  Wright. 

Charles  E.  Brewer. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

Miss  Miriam  McFayden,  President,  Greenville. 
Miss  Nan  Lacy,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  GRAMMAR  GRADE  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Miss  Nell  Armfield,  President,  Statesville. 
Miss  Pattie  Dowell,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

E.  C.  Brooks,  President,  Raleigh. 
A.  S.  Brower,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

W.  M.  Marr,  President,  High  Point. 
Hoy  Taylor,  Secretary,  Franklinton. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

J.  Paul  Weaver,  President,  Chapel  Hill. 
Miss  Florence  Hunt,  Secretary,  Greensboro. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

.  Morris  R.  Mitchell,  President,  Ellerbe. 
Miss  Pearl  Brinson,  Secretary,  Morehead  City. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

T.  C.  Amick,  President,  Elon  College. 
L.  R.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Chapel  Hill. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FARM-LIFE 

J.  K.  Coggin,  President,  Cary. 

L.  O.  Armstrong,  Secretary,  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Mrs.  Warren  Booker,  President,  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Ola  Stevenson  Wells,  Secretary,  Greensboro. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  CHARTERED  SCHOOLS 

Approximate 

Superintendent  Address  No.  of  Teachers 

J.  E.  Redfern  Aberdeen    10 

J.  H.  Mclver  Albemarle   2  0 

P.  C.  Nye  ..Andrews    20 

D.  W.  Maddox  Ashboro    2  4 

W.  L.  Brooker  Asheville    222 

C.  R.  Henshaw  Aulander    12 

R.  A.  Thompson  Aurora    14 

J.  E.  Sawyer  Ayden    22 

C.  W.  E.  Pittman  Beaufort    20 

B.  C.  Siske  Belhaven    22 

A.  S.  Ballard  Bessemer  City    25 

R.  W.  Boling  ..Biscoe    9 

B.  C.  Jones  Bryson  City    13 

C.  C.  Haworth  Burlington    47 

J.  E.  Dowd  Cameron    13 

J.  T.  Hatcher  Canton    27 

R.  K.  Hancock  Carthage    17 

Fred  W.  Morrison  Chapel  Hill   16 

H.  P.  Harding  ..Charlotte    261 

A.  C.  Warlick  Cherryville    23 

B.  P.  Hassell  Clayton    27 

J.  O.  Bowman  Clinton    30 

G.  O.  Mudge  Columbia    10 

A.  S.  Webb  Concord    62 

John  C.  Bailey,  Jr  Davidson   12 

W.  S.  Snipes  Dunn    39 

Edwin  D.  Pusey  Durham    168 

Joe  R.  Nixon  Edenton    17 

S.  L.  Sheep  Elizabeth  City    61 

Z.  H.  Dixon  Elkin    10 

D.  C.  Holt  Elm  City    23 

J.  A.  Hornaday  Elon  College   7 

Claude  O.  Boseman  Enfield    20 

M.  B.  Andrews  Payetteville   64 

B.  L.  Smith  Forest  City    20 

W.  H.  Crawford  ..Franklin    10 

Hoy  Taylor  Franklinton    14 

Richard  F.  Little  Franklinville    8 

Jas.  S.  Moore  Fremont    15 

W.  P.  Grier  Gastonia    9  2 

O.  A.  Hamilton  Goldsboro    86 

M.  E.  Yount  Graham    23 

Columbus  Andrews   Granite  Falls    13 

Frederick  Archer  Greensboro    17  6 

J.  H.  Rose  Greenville   5  2 

C.  G.  Garrett  Hamlet    37 

Manley  A.  Siske  Haw  River    11 

J.  T.  Alderman  Henderson    62 

A.  W.  Honeycutt  Hendersonville    3  6 

E.  W.  Joyner  Hertford    20 

R.  W.  Carver  Hickory   49 
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Approximate 

Superintendent  Address  No.  of  Teachers 

W.  M.  Marr  High  Point    88 

J.  Gary  Allen  Jonesboro    16 

R.  A.  Sullivan  Kernersville   15 

J.  Y.  Irvin  Kings  Mountain    2  5 

K.  R.  Curtis  Kinston   72 

M.  A.  Honeycutt  LaGrange    18 

S.  W.  Rabb  Laurinburg   34 

W.  S.  Hough  Lenoir   27 

J.  H.  Cowles  Lexington    40 

Geo.  O.  McBroom  Lillington   12 

E.  D.  Johnson  Lincolnton    31 

L.  H.  Floyd  Littleton    12 

W.  R.  Mills  Louisburg    21 

S.  T.  Liles  Lucama   20 

W.  B.  Crumpton  Lumberton    2  5 

J.  C.  Lassiter  Madison    12 

T.  A.  Holton  Marion    17 

C.  L.  Green  Maxton   18 

J.  L.  Duncan  Mebane    20 

F.  R.  Richardson  Mocksville   15 

S.  G.  Hawfield  Monroe    38 

E.  M.  Crouch  Mooresville    4  6 

H.  L.  Joslyn  Morehead  City    2  5 

W.  F.  Wampler  Morganton    34 

Jos.  H.  Hurst  Mount  Airy   39 

R.  C.  Cox  Mount  Gilead    11 

W.  W.  Rogers  Mount  Olive    2  5 

Charles  F.  Owen  Murphy     13 

H.  B.  Smith  New  Bern    64 

M.  S.  Beam  Newton    27 

Horace  Sisk  North  Wilkesboro    2  0 

C.  J.  Scott  Norwood    18 

G.  B.  Strickland  Old  Fort    13 

C.  G.  Credle  Oxford    3  5 

G.  A.  Anderson  Pelham    7 

James  W.  Norman  Plymouth    17 

S.  B.  Underwood  Raleigh   157 

R.  D.  Marsh  Ramseur    14 

Ed  B.  Carroll  Randleman    14 

P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr  Reidsville    5  2 

E.  J.  Coltrane  Roanoke  Rapids    61 

G.  W.  Rhodes  Robersonville    21 

L.  J.  Bell  Rockingham    31 

R.  M.  Wilson  Rocky  Mount    79 

F.  M.  Tucker  Roper    10 

A.  B.  Stalvey  Roxboro    18 

O.  V.  L.  Wyant  Ruffin    9 

J.  O.  Wood..  Rutherfordton    12 

 Sadler   6 

T.  Wingate  Andrews  Salisbury    9  5 

C.  E.  Teague  Sanford   23 

M.  A.  Huggins  •.  Scotland  Neck    18 

F.  M.  Waters  Selma    34 

Fannie  Aldridge  Sharpsburg   5 

I.  C.  Griffin  Shelby   3  6 


S 


Approximate 

Superintendent  Address  No.  of  Teachers 

S.  J.  Husketh  Siler  City    14 

Thos.  H.  Franks  Smithfield    36 

Wm.  F.  Allen  Southern  Pines    8 

H.  P.  Smith  Southport    15 

H.  C.  Miller  Spencer   20 

J.  E.  McLean  Spring  Hope    17 

R.  M.  Gray  Statesville   5  9 

L.  M.  Epps  Tarboro   49 

Leo  Carr  Teachey    12 

J.  N.  Hauss  Thomasville    31 

Cary  Y.  Milton  Troy    15 

D.  W.  Simmons  Tryon    10 

W.  D.  Matthews  Vass    10 

C.  L.  Cates                                        ..Wadesboro    29 

J.  Edward  Allen  Warrenton    15 

Chas.  H.  Pinner  Wake  Forest   16 

C.  B.  Garrett  Warsaw   16 

Frank  L.  Ashley  Washington    4  4 

E.  J.  Robeson  Waynesville    15 

W.  B.  Edwards  Weldon    2  0 

M.  J.  Davis  Williamston    16 

Charles  L.  Coon  Wilson    71 

T.  C.  Taylor  Windsor    18 

R.  H.  Latham  Winston-Salem    2  54 

E.  O.  Smithdeal  Wise    17 

F.  Q.  Barbee     Youngsville    6 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRESIDENTS 

University  of  North  Carolina  H.  W.  Chase,  Chapel  Hill 

Professor  of  Education  N.  W.  Walker 

North  Carolina  State  College  for  Women  J.  I.  Foust,  Greensboro 

Professor  of  Education  J.  H.  Cook 

N.  C.  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering  W.  C.  Riddick,  Raleigh 

Professor  of  Education  L.  E.  Cook 

Cullowhee  Normal  School  A.  C.  Reynolds,  Cullowhee 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  and  Industrial 

Training  School   ..Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

N.  C.  School  for  the  Deaf  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Appalachian  Training  School  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  Robert  H.  Wright,  Greenville 

Professor  of  Education  J.  L.  Leggett 

Caswell  Training  School  C.  Banks  McNairy,  Kinston 

Samarcand  Manor   Miss  Agnes  B.  McNaughton, 

Samarcand 

N.  C.  Orthopaedic  Hospital   Miss  Mildred  Reise,  Superin- 

tendent, Gastonia 
For  the  Colored  Race 
Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College....  J.  B.  Dudley,  Greensboro 

State  Colored  Normal  School  P.  W.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City 

State  Colored  Normal  School  E.  E.  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Slater  State  Normal  School  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 

Indian  Normal  School  A.  D.  Riley,  Pembroke 
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DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Male  and  Coeducational 

Wake  Forest  College  W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest 

Professor  of  Education  H.  T.  Hunter 

Davidson  College   W.  J.  Martin,  Davidson 

Professor  of  Education  Frazer  Hood 

Trinity  College    W.  P.  Few,  Durham 

Professor  of  Education  Holland  Holton 

Catawba  College   A.  D.  Wolfinger,  Newton 

Professor  of  Education  A.  P.  Whisenhunt 

Concordia  College  ..O.  W,  Kreinheder,  Conover 

Professor  of  Education  C.  O.  Smith 

Elon  College   W.  A.  Harper,  Elon  College. 

Professor  of  Education  W.  C.  Wicker 

Guilford  College   Raymond  Binford,  Guilford  College 

Professor  of  Education  L.  Lea  White 

Lenoir  College   John  C.  Peery,  Hickory 

Professor  of  Education  Grover  Morgan 

Rutherford  College   M.  T.  Hinshaw,  Rutherford  College 

Atlantic  Christian  College  H.  S.  Hilley,  Wilson 

Professor  of  Education  F.  F.  Grim 

Weaver  College   Prof.  A.  M.  Norton,  Weaverville 

Belmont  Abbey  College  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  Belmont 

Professor  of  Education  Rev.  Thomas  Oestreich 


Female 

Salem  Female  Academy  and  College. . Howard  E.  Rondthaler, Winston-Salem 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Newel  Mason 

St.  Mary's  School  W.  W.  Way,  Raleigh 

Meredith  College   C.  E.  Brewer,  Raleigh 

Professor  of  Education  E.  M.  Highsmith 

Peace  Institute   Miss  Mary  O.  Graham,  Raleigh 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Lucia  Becker 

Oxford  College   F.  P.  Hobgood,  Oxford 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Eva  Matthews 

Louisburg  College   A.  W.  Mohns,  Louisburg 

Professor  of  Education  E.  L.  Best 

Chowan  College   P.  S.  Vann,  Murfreesboro 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Lucile  Parker 

Greensboro  College  for  Women  S.  B.  Turrentine,  Greensboro 

Professor  of  Education  D.  F.  Nicholson 

Queens  College  W.  H.  Frazer,  Charlotte 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Ethel  Abernethy 

Flora  MacDonald  College  C.  G.  Vardell,  Red  Springs 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville 

Professor  of  Education  lone  H.  Dunn 

Davenport  College   C.  L.  Hornaday,  Lenoir 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  E.  W.  McCrae 

Mitchell  College  W.  F.  Hollingsworth,  Statesville 

Carolina  College   E.  J.  Green,  Maxton 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Mildred  Carter 
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COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES 

Shaw  University   Joseph  L.  Peacock,  Raleigh 

Biddle  University   H.  L.  McCrorey,  Charlotte 

Livingston  College  D.  C.  Suggs,  Salisbury 

Scotia  Women's  College   ,  Concord 

Kittrell  College   George  A.  Edwards,  Kittrell 

St.  Augustine's  School  Edgar  H.  Goold,  Raleigh 

Bennett  College   Frank  Trigg,  Greensboro 

Kent  Home   Mrs.  M.  L.  Donelson,  Greensboro 

Jos.  K.  Brick  Normal  and  Indust'l  Inst...T.  S.  Inborden,  Bricks 

Albion  Academy   J.  A.  Savage,  Pranklinton 

Christian  College   H.  E.  Long,  Franklinton 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College..  J.  P.  Smith,  Greensboro 

Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  .A.  J.  Griffin,  High  Point 

Thompson  Institute   W.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton 

Waters  Normal  Institute  C.  S.  Brown,  Winton 

Roanoke  Institute  C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City 

Henderson  Normal  Institute  Rev.  J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson 

Peabody  Academy   F.  W.  Sims,  Troy 

Rich  Square  Academy  W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square 

Eastern  Normal  and  Industrial  Inst  G.  W.  McCorkle,  Edenton 

Kinston  College   L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston 

St.  Michael's  Parish  School  James  E.  King,  Charlotte 

Allen  Industrial  Home  and  School  Miss  Alsie  B.  Dole,  Asheville 

Mary  Potter  School  G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford 

Lincoln  Academy   Rev.  I.  Alva  Hart,  Kings  Mountain 

Laurinburg  Normal  and  Indust'l  Inst  E.  M.  McDuffie,  Laurinburg 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute  Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia 

Eastern  N.  C.  Industrial  Academy  William  Sutton,  New  Bern 

National  Training  School..  J.  E.  Shepard,  Durham 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 


County  Principal  Address 

Alamance  J.  F.  Gunn  Burlington 

Anson  J.  R.  Faison  Wadesboro 

Bertie  C.  G.  White  Powellsville 

Brunswick  A.  D.  Blackburn  Southport 

Cleveland  A.  W.  Foster  Shelby 

Columbus  James  P.  Spencer  Whiteville 

Gates  T.  S.  Cooper  Sunbury 

Halifax  H.  H.  Hamilton  Print 

Harnett  J.  W.  Vines  Dunn 

Hertford  C.  S.  Yeates  Ahoskie 

Hyde  J.  C.  Williams  Scranton 

Johnston  William  M.  Cooper  Smithfield 

Martin  W.  C.  Chance  Parmele 

Moore  H.  C.  Pinckney  Carthage 

Northampton  W.  E.  Knight  Garysburg 

Orange  B.  L.  Bozeman  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  R.  L.  Rice  Bayboro 

Pender  T.  T.  Ringer  Rocky  Point 

Perquimans  J.  U.  Edwards  Winfall 

Pitt   ...Albert  C.  Hill  Grimesland 

Robeson  Sanford  T.  Bradby  Maxton 

Sampson  M.  D.  Coley   Clinton 

Stanly  R.  S.  Graves     Albemarle 

Wake  J.  H.  Bias  Method 

Warren  G.  E.  Cheek  Wise 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  (Male)  T.  E.  Whitaker,  Oak  Ridge 

Bingham  School  (Male)  Col.  Robert  Bingham,  Asheville 

Buies  Creek  Academy  (Mixed)  J.  A.  Campbell,  Buies  Creek 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  (Girls)  Sister  M.  Scolastica,  Belmont 

Mars  Hill  College  (Mixed)  R.  L.  Moore,  Mars  Hill 

The  Collegiate  Institute  (Male)  G.  F.  McAlister,  Mount  Pleasant 

Asheville  School  (Male)  Newton  M.  Anderson,  Asheville 

Pineland  School  for  Girls  Rev.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg 

Mount  Amoena  Seminary  (Girls)  ..Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Fisher,  Mount  Pleasant 
Laura  Sunderland  Memorial  School  (Girls), 

Miss  Melissa  Montgomery,  Concord 
Albemarle  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Girls), 

Mrs.  Elva  C.  Harris,  Albemarle 
St.  Genevieve's  Academy  (Girls) ...  Mother  Lorin,  Asheville 

Wingate  High  School  (Mixed)  C.  M.  Beach,  Wingate 

Liberty-Piedmont  Institute  (Mixed), 

E.  T.  Mumford,  Wallburg 
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Boiling  Springs  High  School  (Mixed), 

J.  D.  Huggins,  Shelby,  R.F.D. 

Fassifern  School  (Girls)  Miss  Kate  Shipp,  Hendersonville 

Lees-McRae  Institute  (Girls)  Rev.  Edgar  Tufts,  Banner  Elk 

Lees-McRae  Institute  (Boys)  J.  P.  Hall,  Plumtree 

Farm  School,  Asheville  L.  B.  Guigan,  Asheville 

Blue  Ridge  School  (Boys)  J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville 

Carolina  Military-Naval  Academy.  Col.  J.  C.  Woodward,  Hendersonville 

Brevard  Institute   C.  H.  Trowbridge,  Brevard 

Westminster  School   — .  — .  Johnston,  Rutherfordton,  R.F.D. 

Glade  Valley  High  School  E.  B.  Eldridge,  Glade  Valley 

Jefferson  School  ...E.  M.  Jones,  Jefferson 

Washington  Collegiate  Institute... M.  O.  Fletcher,  Washington 

Montreat  Normal  School  Miss  Sallie  Austin,  Montreat 

St.  Paul's  School  Mrs.  N.  P.  Geoffroy,  Beaufort 

Piedmont  High  School  W.  D.  Burns,  Lawndale 

Yadkin  Collegiate  Institute  W.  P.  Totten,  Yadkin  College 

Linwood  College   Rev.  A.  T.  Lindsay,  Gastonia 

St.  Mary's  Academy  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  Belmont 

Greensboro  Bible  School  W.  R.  Cox,  Greensboro 

Haywood  Institute  L.  B.  White,  Clyde 

Fruitland  Institute  N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville 

Sylva  Collegiate  Institute  R.  F.  Hough,  Sylva 

Cowee  Mountain  School  H.  B.  Allen,  Franklin 

Dorland-Bell  School  Miss  Lucy  M.  Shafer,  Hot  Springs 

Baird  School  for  Boys  J.  G.  Baird,  Charlotte 

Glasgow  School  H.  W.  Glasgow,  Charlotte 

Elise  High  School  John  D.  McLeod,  Hemp 

Alderman's  Select  School  Miss  Mary  Alderman,  Wilmington 

Brown  and  Hart  School  Misses  Brown  and  Hart,  Wilmington 

St.  Mark's  Parochial  School  Rev.  Father  Dennen,  Wilmington 

Carolina  Industrial  School  Mrs.  Jeanette  P.  Damon,  Watha 

Round  Hill  Academy  Union  Mills 

St.  Mark's  Parochial  School  Father  M.  A.  Irwin,  Newton  Grove 

Yadkin  Mineral  Springs  Academy..  Miss  Nora  P.  Eddins,  Palmerville 

Mountain  Park  School  C.  W.  Williams,  Park  Mountain 

Valle  Crucis  Mission  School  Bishop  Horner,  Valle  Crucis 

Mountain  View  Institute  M.  T.  Farmer,  Hays 

Yancey  Collegiate  Institute  F.  U.  Carr,  Burnsville 

Saint  Nicholas  School  Rev.  I.  H.  Hughes,  Raleigh 


ORPHANAGES 

Baptist  Orphanage  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  Supt.,  Thomasville 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Supt.,  Raleigh 

Presbyterian  Orphan  Home  E.  McS.  Hyde,  Supt.,  Barium  Springs 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Woods,  Supt., 

Winston-Salem 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Supt.,  Charlotte 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home, 

H.  A.  Garrett,  Supt.,  High  Point 

Christian  Orphanage  Chas.  D.  Johnson,  Supt.,  Elon  College 

Oxford  Orphanage  R.  L.  Brown,  Supt.,  Oxford 
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Odd  Fellows  Home  C.  O.  Baird,  Supt.,  Goldsboro 

Pythian  Home  C.  W.  Pender,  Supt.,  Clayton 

Eliada  Orphanage  Rev.  L.  B.  Crompton,  Supt.,  Asheville 

Nazareth  Orphans'  Home  Rev.  A.  S.  Peeler,  Supt.,  Crescent 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Supt.,  Falcon 

Children's  Home  Society  John  J.  Phoenix,  Supt.,  Greensboro 

Mountain  Orphanage  R.  D.  Bedinger,  Supt.,  Balfour 

Nazareth  Orphanage  Rev.  George  A.  Woods,  Supt.,  Raleigh 

Alexander  Home  Mrs.  Fannie  Sharpe,  Sec.-Treas., 

Charlotte 

St.  Ann's  Orphanage.-.  Sister  Mary  Claire,  Supt.,  Belmont 

Baptist  Orphanage  (Colored)  Rev.  W.  J.  Poindexter,  Supt.,  Winston 

Orphan  Asylum  (Colored)  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Supt.,  Oxford 

Grandfather  Orphanage  Rev.  J.  W.  Holcomb,  Supt.,  Banner  Elk 

Union  County  Children  Rev.  E.  C.  Snyder,  Supt.,  Monroe 

Buncomoe  Co.  Children's  Home... .Miss  Emma  Donoho,  Supt.,  Asheville 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  C.  G.  Pope,  Supt.,  Middlesex 

Mary  Lee  Home  (Colored)  Mary  Lee  Byerly,  Supt.,  High  Point 

Maxwell  Orphanage   George  L.  Newton,  Franklin 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNTY 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION,  WITH  DATE  OF  EXPIRATION 
OF  TERM  OF  EACH;  TREASURERS,  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  FARM  DEMONSTRATION 
AGENTS,  AND  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS. 


ALAMANCE 

Superintendent,  M.  C.  Terrell,  Graham. 

'23     J.  L.  Scott,  Burlington. 

'25     S.  E.  Tate,  Mebane,  R.  3. 

'23     Mrs.  J.  A.  Long,  Haw  River. 

'27     Dr.  W.  A.  Harper,  Elon  College. 
McBride  Holt,  Graham. 
Mary  Purse,  Treasurer,  Graham. 
W.  K.  Scott,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Graham. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Graham. 
Edna  Reinhardt,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Graham. 

ALEXANDER 

Superintendent,  C.  H.  Gryder,  Taylorsville. 

'25    A.  C.  Payne,  Taylorsville. 

'27    A.  C.  Deal,  Dealville. 

'23     V.  W.  Teague,  Taylorsville. 
Edgar  Deal,  Treasurer,  Taylorsville. 
U.  A.  Miller,  Demonstration  Agent,  Taylorsville. 
C.  H.  Gryder,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Taylorsville. 

ALLEGHANY 

Superintendent,  John  M.  Cheek,  Sparta. 

(Express  office:  Galax,  Va.,  or  Elkin,  N.  C.) 

'23     M.  A.  Higgins,  Ennice. 

'2  7     F.  M.  Osborne,  Stratford. 

'25     John  Gambil,  Independence,  Va. 
J.  R.  Crouse,  Treasurer,  Sparta. 

John  M.  Cheek,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Sparta. 
ANSON 

Superintendent,  R.  W.  Allen,  Wadesboro. 

'23     J.  P.  Ratliff,  Wadesboro,  R.  2. 

'27     P.  J.  Kiker,  Wadesboro. 

'2  5     J.  L.  Little,  Morven. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Wadesboro. 
R.  W.  Allen,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wadesboro. 
J.  W.  Cameron,  Demonstration  Agent,  Polkton. 
Mrs.  Rosalind  Redfearn,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wadesboro. 
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ASHE 

Superintendent,  C.  M.  Dickson,  Silas  Creek. 
(Express  office:  Lansing.) 
'23     Dr.  J.  C.  Gambill,  West  Jefferson. 

F.  M.  Miller,  Clifton. 
'25     G.  C.  Green,  Othello. 
'25    Jess  Gentry,  Nathan's  Creek. 
George  F.  Bare,  Wagoner. 
W.  T.  Miller,  Treasurer,  Clifton. 

R.  A.  Paw,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Warrensville. 
H.  H.  Ellis,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Jefferson. 

AVERY 

Superintendent,  Frank  A.  Edmonson,  Newland. 
(Send  by  Parcels  Post.) 

'2  7    A.  P.  Brinkley,  Elk  Park. 

'2  5     Henry  T.  Norman,  Elk  Park. 

'23     R.  L.  Wiseman,  Ingalls. 
Citizens  Bank  of  Elk  Park,  Treasurer,  Elk  Park. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Edmonson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Newland. 
J.  W.  Goodman,  Jr.,  Demonstration  Agent,  Newland. 

BEAUFORT 

Superintendent,  H.  H.  McLean,  Washington. 

'23     J.  B.  Sparrow,  Washington. 

'2  7     R.  L.  M.  Bonner,  Aurora. 

'25     P.  H.  Johnson,  Pantego. 
E.  R.  Mixon,  Treasurer,  Washington. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Seawright,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Washington. 

B.  T.  Leppard,  Demonstration  Agent,  Washington. 
Miss  Keller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Washington. 

BERTIE 

Superintendent,  H.  W.  Early,  Windsor. 

'2  5     M.  B.  Gilliam,  Windsor. 

'23     C.  W.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Aulander. 

'23     R.  A.  Urquhart,  Woodville. 

'23     Thomas  A.  Smithwick,  Merry  Hill. 
J.  R.  Britton,  Colerain. 
J.  C.  Bell,  Treasurer,  Windsor. 

H.  W.  Early,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Windsor. 
BLADEN 

Superintendent,  B.  J.  Cromartie,  Elizabethtown. 

'23     C.  Monroe,  Council. 

'27     Peter  McQueen,  White  Oak. 

'25     F.  D.  McLean,  Bladenboro. 
Bank  of  Bladenboro,  Treasurer,  Bladenboro. 
R.  K.  Craven,  Demonstration  Agent,  Clarkton. 
Mary  Teimster,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabethtown. 

BRUNSWICK 

Superintendent,  B.  R.  Page,  Southport. 
'2  5     F.  E.  Galloway,  Bolivia. 

J.  J.  Adkins,  Southport. 
'25     J.  L.  Stone,  Shallotte. 

C.  Ed.  Taylor,  Treasurer,  Southport. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Cavenaugh,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Southport. 
J.  E.  Dodson,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Supply. 
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BUNCOMBE 

Superintendent,  F.  L.  Wells,  Asheville. 

J.  D.  Murphy,  Asheville. 

J.  T.  Roberts,  Asheville,  R.  4. 

T.  P.  Gaston,  Candler. 
H.  Solan  Hyder,  Treasurer,  Asheville. 

C.  E.  Miller,  Demonstration  Agent,  Asheville. 

Mrs.  G.  Latta  Clement,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Asheville. 
A.  H.  Rymer,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Asheville. 

BURKE 

Superintendent,  T.  L.  Sigmon,  Morganton. 

'27    J.  E.  Coulter,  Connelly  Springs. 

'25    A.  N.  Dale,  Morganton. 

'23     W.  S.  Butler,  Glen  Alpine. 

'23     W.  E.  McConnaughey,  Morganton,  R.  5. 

'25    J.  P.  Bumgarner. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Morganton. 
T.  L.  Sigmon,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Morganton. 

CABARRUS 

Superintendent,  J.  B.  Robertson,  Concord. 

'2  7    WT.  R.  Odell,  Concord. 

'23    W.  F.  Smith,  Davidson,  R.  24. 

'2  5     G.  F.  McAllister,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Miss  Margie  McEachern,  Treasurer,  Concord. 
Jonas  C.  Query,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Concord. 
R.  D.  Goodman,  Demonstration  Agent,  Concord. 
Cathleen  Wilson,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Concord. 

CALDWELL 

Superintendent,  Y.  D.  Moore,  Lenoir. 
W.  J.  Lenoir,  Lenoir. 

'25     D.  C.  Flowers,  Lenoir. 

'23     J.  A.  Laxton,  Rufus. 
John  L.  Sudderth,  Treasurer,  Lenoir. 
J.  M.  Tuttle,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lenoir. 

D.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lenoir. 

CAMDEN 

Superintendent,  L.  L.  Stevens,  Indiantown. 
(Express  office:  Camden.) 

'23     J.  W.  Jones,  South  Mills. 

'2  5    W.  R.  Pritchard,  South  Mills. 

'2  7    Henry  C.  Burgess,  Old  Trap. 

'23     J.  R.  Sawyer,  Camden. 

'2  5     W.  K.  Leary,  Old  Trap. 
The  First  and  Citizens  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  City. 

CARTERET 

Superintendent,  M.  L.  Wright,  Beaufort. 

'25     R.  T.  Wade,  Morehead  City. 

'27     W.  H.  Taylor,  Beaufort. 

'2  5     W.  I.  Willis,  Williston. 
Beaufort  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Beaufort, 
Jas.  Wallace  Mason,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Beaufort. 
A.  H.  Harris,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Beaufort. 
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CASWELL 

Superintendent,  R.  A.  Pope,  Yanceyville. 

(Express  office:  Danville,  Va.) 
'23     J.  P.  Gwynn,  Yanceyville. 

W.  H.  Williamson,  Mclver. 

J.  B.  McMullen,  Hightower. 
Edgar  A.  Allison,  Treasurer,  Yanveyville. 
R.  A.  Pope,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Yanceyville. 
J.  L.  Dove,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Yanceyville. 

CATAWBA 

Superintendent,  George  E.  Long,  Newton. 

'27     George  E.  Bisaner,  Hickory. 

'2  5    W.  G.  Bandy,  Maiden. 

'23     Oscar  Sherrill,  Catawba. 
Merton  Killian,  Treasurer,  Newton. 

Chas.  E.  Hefner,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hickory. 

J.  W.  Hendricks,  Demonstration  Agent,  Newton. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Harris,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Newton. 

CHATHAM 


Superintendent,  W.  R.  Thompson,  Pittsboro. 

'25 

T.  B.  Bray,  Pittsboro,  R.  3. 

'27 

E.  R.  Hinton,  Pittsboro. 

'23 

J.  M.  Marley,  Siler  City. 

P.  G.  Farrar,  Apex,  R.  3. 

'23 

J.  H.  Norwood,  Bynum. 

G.  W.  Blair,  Treasurer,  Pittsboro. 

W.  R.  Thompson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Pittsboro. 

CHEROKEE 

Superintendent,  A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy. 

'25    J.  F.  Palmer,  Marble. 

'23     C.  B.  Hill,  Murphy. 

'25     S.  E.  Cover,  Andrews. 

'23     P.  A.  Mauney,  Kinsey. 

'2  7     E.  B.  Norvell,  Murphy. 
R.  H.  Hyatt,  Treasurer,  Murphy. 

A.  L.  Martin,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Murphy,  R.  2. 
CHOWAN 

Superintendent,  R.  H.  Bachman,  Edenton. 

'23     Thomas  W.  Elliott. 

'2  5     M.  W.  Evans,  Tyner. 

'27     W.  D.  Welch,  Tyner. 
W.  H.  Ward,  Treasurer,  Edenton. 

R.  H.  Bachman,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Edenton. 

N.  K.  Rowell,  Demonstration  Agent,  Edenton. 

Eliza  B.  Knight,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Edenton. 

CLAY 

Superintendent,  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville. 
(Express  office:  Murphy.) 

'2  5     S.  E.  Hogsed,  Hayesville. 

'23     M.  L.  Coleman,  Hayesville. 

'2  7     H.  B.  Varner,  Hayesville. 
Ellis  Smart,  Treasurer,  Hayesville. 

Allen  J.  Bell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hayesville. 
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CLEVELAND 

Superintendent,  J.  C.  Newton,  Shelby. 

'2  5     W.  L.  Plonk,  Kings  Mountain. 

'27     A.  P.  Spake,  Shelby,  R.  1. 

'23     S.  S.  Mauney,  Shelby,  R.  5. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Yarboro,  Treasurer,  Shelby. 
R.  E.  Lawrence,  Demonstration  Agent,  Shelby. 
Mrs.  Irma  Wallace,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Shelby. 
M.  H.  Anstell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Shelby. 

COLUMBUS 

Superintendent,  Harry  M.  Bowling,  Whiteville. 

'23     J.  L.  Williamson,  Cerro  Gordo. 

'23     E.  W.  Wells,  Delco. 

'25    Minos  Meares,  Tabor. 

'25     J.  B.  Wyche,  Hallsboro. 

'27     W.  Avery  Thompson,  Hallsboro. 
W.  H.  Hickman,  Treasurer,  Whiteville. 

Rev.  F.  T.  Wooten,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Chadbourn. 

J.  T.  Lazar,  Demonstration  Agent,  Whiteville. 

Miss  Lillie  Longford,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Whiteville. 

CRAVEN 

Superintendent,  R.  S.  Proctor,  New  Bern. 

'27     R.  A.  Nunn,  New  Bern. 

'2  3     J.  E.  Wetherington,  Tuscarora. 

'25     T.  M.  Arthur,  Ernul. 
Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  New  Bern. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Stevens,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  New  Bern. 
A.  T.  Lawson,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  New  Bern. 
Miss  Alice  Carter,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  New  Bern. 

CUMBERLAND 

Superintendent,  B.  T.  McBryde,  Fayetteville. 

'23     H.  McD.  Robinson,  Fayetteville. 

'2  3     John  W.  Hall,  Autryville,  R.  2. 
Frank  Barrett,  Fayetteville. 

'23     A.  B.  Yarboro,  Godwin. 

'2  7    Nathaniel  McArthur,  Fayetteville. 
D.  Gaster,  Treasurer,  Fayetteville. 
— .  — .  Richer,  Demonstration  Agent,  Fayetteville. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gainey,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Fayetteville. 

CURRITUCK 

Superintendent,  W.  D.  Cox,  Moyock. 

'2  7    W.  H.  Gallop,  Jarvisburg. 

'2  5    W.  W.  Jarvis,  Moyock. 
R.  L.  Griggs,  Harbinger. 
Bank  of  Currituck,  Treasurer,  Moyock. 
J.  E.  Chandler,  Demonstration  Agent,  Currituck. 

DARE 

Superintendent,  Miss  Mabel  Evans,  Manteo. 

(Express  office:  Manteo,  via  Elizabeth  City.) 

'27     R.  C.  Evans,  Manteo. 

'2  3     T.  J.  Fulcher,  Buxton. 

'25     S.  A.  Griffin,  Manteo. 
A.  C.  Hassell,  Treasurer,  Manteo. 

Mabel  Evans,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Manteo. 
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DAVIDSON 

Superintendent,  S.  G.  Hasty,  Lexington. 

'27     J.  C.  Ripple,  Welcome. 

'25     C.  W.  Stokes,  Newsom. 

O.  T.  Davis,  Linwood,  R.  1. 
Bank  of  Lexington,  Treasurer,  Lexington. 

Miss  Gertrude  Alexander,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lexington. 
E.  C.  Byerly,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lexington. 

DAVIE 

Superintendent,  E.  P.  Bradley,  Mocksville. 

'2  7    Peter  W.  Hairston,  Advance,  R.  2. 

'23     J.  B.  Johnston,  Mocksville. 

'25     J.  W.  Etchinson,  Cana. 
T.  A.  Vanzant,  Treasurer,  Mocksville. 

DUPLIN 

Superintendent,  M.  H.  Wooten,  Warsaw. 

'2  3     L.  Middleton,  Warsaw. 

'27    W.  J.  Grady,  Pink  Hill. 

'25     D.  S.  Williams,  Wallace. 
C.  M.  Ingram,  Treasurer,  Kenansville. 

Horace  Stewart,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wallace. 
DURHAM 

Superintendent,  John  W.  Carr,  Jr.,  Durham. 

'25     J.  D.  Hamlin,  Durham. 

'27    W.  L.  Foushee,  Durham. 

'23     H.  L.  Umstead,  Sr.,  Bahama. 

'2  5     J.  B.  Mason,  Durham. 

'23     W.  I.  Cranford,  Durham. 
Simeon  Bowling,  Treasurer,  Durham. 
W.  E.  Stanley,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Durham. 
O.  H.  Standard,  Demonstration  Agent,  Durham. 
Miss  Anna  C.  Rowe,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Durham. 

EDGECOMBE 

Superintendent,  R.  E.  Sentelle,  Tarboro. 

'23     M.  G.  Mann,  Tarboro. 

'2  3     Dr.  R.  H.  Speight,  Whitakers. 

'23     H.  L.  Brake,  Rocky  Mount. 
Farmers  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Tarboro. 
Zeno  Moore,  Demonstration  Agent,  Whitakers. 
Miss  Georgia  Henry,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Tarboro. 
Miss  Dorothy  Dean,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Tarboro. 

FORSYTH 

Superintendent,  W.  B.  Speas,  Winston-Salem. 

'27     John  F.  Griffith,  Winston-Salem. 

'23     W.  N.  Poindexter,  Walkertown. 

'2  5     E.  T.  Kapp,  Bethania. 
Merchants  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Winston-Salem. 
J.  L.  Rodwell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Winston-Salem. 
Alice  McQueen,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Winston-Salem. 
R.  W.  Pou,  Demonstration  Agent,  Winston-Salem. 
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FRANKLIN 

Superintendent,  Edward  L.  Best,  Louisburg. 

'25    A.  W.  Perry,  Louisburg,  R.  2. 

'27     John  C.  Winston,  Franklinton,  R.  2. 

'23     C.  R.  Sandling,  Franklinton,  R.  3. 

'23     E.  L.  Green,  Youngsville,  R.  3. 

'25    T.  H.  Dickens,  Louisburg,  R.  4. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Louisburg. 
E.  C.  Perry,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Louisburg. 
Miss  Addie  Bandeaux,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Louisburg. 

GASTON 

Superintendent,  F.  P.  Hall,  Belmont. 

'27     S.  N.  Boyce,  Gastonia. 

'2  3     J.  H.  Rudisill,  Cherryville. 

'25     C.  E.  Hutchinson,  Mount  Holly. 
C.  C.  Craig,  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Miss  Fay  Davenport,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Gastonia. 

L.  B.  Altman,  Demonstration  Agent,  Gastonia. 

Miss  Nell  Pickens,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Gastonia. 

GATES 

Superintendent,  J.  M.  Glenn,  Gatesville. 
(Express  office:  Gates.) 
'25     Martin  Kellogg,  Sunbury. 

G.  D.  Gatling,  Gates. 
'23     E.  A.  Benton,  Trotville. 
The  Farmers  Bank  of  Eure,  Treasurer,  Eure. 
J.  M.  Glenn,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Gatesville. 

GRAHAM 

Superintendent,  J.  H.  Moody,  Robbinsville. 
(Express  office:  Topton.) 

'2  3     S.  P.  Harward,  Cheoah. 

'25     T.  M.  Jenkins,  Robbinsville. 

'27    D.  Troy  Hyde,  Robbinsville- 
G.  W.  Shuler,  Treasurer,  Yellow  Creek. 

J.  H.  Moody,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Robbinsville. 

GRANVILLE 

Superintendent,  J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford. 

'2  5     F.  M.  Pinnix,  Oxford. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Rogers,  Creedmoor. 

'23     C.  H.  Cheatham,  Oxford. 
John  R.  Hall,  Treasurer,  Oxford. 

J.  E.  Jackson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Oxford. 
J.  H.  Blackwell,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Oxford. 

GREENE 

Superintendent,  J.  H.  Workman,  Snow  Hill. 

'25     B.  W.  Edwards,  Snow  Hill. 

'23     B.  F.  D.  Albritton,  Hookerton. 

'2  7     T.  E.  Barrow,  Farmville. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Snow  Hill. 
J.  H.  Workman,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Snow  Hill. 
A.  M.  Dickson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Snow  Hill. 
Miss  Lillie  Aycock,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Snow  Hill. 
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GUILFORD 

Superintendent,  Thomas  R.  Foust,  Greensboro. 
'2  5     Charles  H.  Ireland,  Greensboro. 
'2  3     Dr.  Dred  Peacock,  High  Point. 

S.  E.  Coltrane,  Guilford  College,  R.F.D. 
'27     Dr.  C.  S.  Gilmer,  Greensboro. 

D.  M.  Chrisman,  Brown  Summit. 

G.  H.  McKinney,  Treasurer,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Greensboro. 

E.  B.  Garrett,  Demonstration  Agent,  Greensboro. 

Addie  Houston,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Greensboro. 

HALIFAX 

Superintendent,  A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

(Express  office:  Roanoke  Junction.) 

'27    W.  E.  Daniel,  Weldon. 

'23     N.  F.  Stedman,  Halifax. 

'25    W.  F.  White,  Enfield. 
Norfleet  S.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Scotland  Neck. 

R.  D.  Jenkins,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Weldon  and  Rosemary. 
Miss  Bernice  Allen,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

HARNETT 

Superintendent,  B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington. 

'25     John  M.  Hodges,  Linden. 

'25     N.  C.  Cameron,  Olivia. 

'27     N.  A.  Smith,  Kipling. 
D.  P.  McDonald,  Treasurer,  Lillington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bridge,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lillington. 
Miss  Mame  F.  Camp,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lillington. 

H.  A.  Edge,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Lillington. 

HAYWOOD 

Superintendent,  A.  C.  Reynolds,  Waynesville. 

'27     G.  C.  Palmer,  Crabtree. 

Hugh  Sloan,  Waynesville. 

'23     Paul  Hyatt,  Canton,  R.  2. 
T.  W.  Ferguson,  Treasurer,  Waynesville. 

J.  H.  Allison,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Waynesville,  R.  3. 

HENDERSON 

Superintendent,  R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville. 

'22     H.  E.  Erwin,  Tuxedo. 

R.  W.  Fletcher,  Fletcher. 

'2  3     J.  W.  Morgan,  Hendersonville. 
Citizens  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Hendersonville. 
R.  G.  Anders,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hendersonville. 

HERTFORD 

Superintendent,  N.  W.  Britton,  Winton. 
(Express  office:  Cofield.) 

'2  7     Dr.  J.  H.  Mitchell,  Ahoskie. 

'2  3     John  E.  Vann,  Winton. 

'2  5     B.  G.  Williams,  Cofield. 
The  Bank  of  Winton,  Treasurer,  Winton. 
H.  S.  Miller,  Demonstration  Agent,  Winton. 
Miss  Myrtle  Swindell,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Winton. 
N.  W.  Britton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Winton. 
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HOKE 

Superintendent,  W.  P.  Hawfield,  Raeford. 

'27     Dr.  G.  W.  Brown,  Raeford. 

'23     N.  A.  McDonald,  Timberland. 

'2  5     Ryan  McBryde,  Raeford. 
W.  J.  McCraney,  Treasurer,  Raeford. 

W.  P.  Hawfield,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Raeford. 
HYDE 

Superintendent,  G.  M.  Guthrie,  Swan  Quarter. 
(Express  office:  New  Holland.) 

'23     Z.  T.  Portescue,  Scranton. 

'27    W.  J.  Midyette,  Lake  Landing. 

'23     J.  R.  Mason,  Swan  Quarter. 

'25     W.  B.  Nixon,  Fairfield. 

'25     M.  S.  Credle,  Swan  Quarter. 
J.  E.  Mann,  Treasurer,  Lake  "Landing. 

G.  M.  Guthrie,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Swan  Quarter. 
IREDELL 

Superintendent,  James  A.  Steele,  Statesville. 

'25     Dr.  F.  B.  Gaither,  Harmony. 

'2  7     D.  W.  Lowrance,  Mooresville. 

'23     W.  C.  Wooten,  Statesville. 
R.  F.  Rives,  Treasurer,  Statesville. 

W.  W.  Holland,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Statesville. 

R.  W.  Graeber,  Demonstration  Agent,  Statesville. 

Miss  H.  Celeste  Henkel,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Statesville. 

JACKSON 

Superintendent,  O.  S.  Dillard,  Sylva. 

'23     J.  N.  Wilson,  Cullowhee. 

'23     M.  Buchanan,  Sylva. 

'27    W.  M.  Fowler,  Glenville. 

'25     G.  T.  Cooper,  Whittier,  R.  1. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Treasurer,  Webster. 

T.  B.  Cowan,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Webster. 

R.  W.  Gray,  Demonstration  Agent,  Sylva. 

Miss  Mayme  Jones,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Sylva. 

JOHNSTON 

Superintendent,  H.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfield. 

'2  3     W.  G.  Wilson,  Wilsons  Mills. 

'2  5     George  F.  Woodard,  Princeton. 

'27     John  T.  Talton,  Clayton. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Smithfield. 

H.  V.  Rose,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Smithfield. 
Needham  Stevens,  Demonstration  Agent,  Smithfield. 

Miss  Minnie  Lee  Garrison,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Smithfield. 

JONES 

Suerintendent,  Jno.  R.  Barker,  Trenton. 

(Express  office:  Trenton,  via  Cove  City,  N.  C.) 

'23     B.  L.  Brock,  Trenton. 

'27     R.  P.  Bender,  Pollocksville. 

'2  5     A.  C.  Foscue,  Maysville. 
The  Bank  of  Jones,  Treasurer,  Trenton. 
Jno.  R.  Barker,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Trenton. 
E.  F.  Fletcher,  Demonstration  Agent,  Trenton. 
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LEE 

Superintendent,  C.  E.  Teague,  Sanford. 

'27     J.  C.  Watson,  Jonesboro,  R.  1. 

'23     E.  R.  Buchanan,  Sanford. 

'25     D.  E.  Shaw,  Broadway. 
Page  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Sanford. 

Miss  Gertrude  V.  Little,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Sanford. 
J.  A.  Overton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lemon  Springs. 

LENOIR 

Superintendent,  E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston. 

'25    N.  J.  Rouse,  Kinston. 

'23    W.  B.  Becton,  Kinston,  R.  5. 

'2  7     Paul  A.  Hodges,  Kinston. 
John  H.  Dawson,  Treasurer,  Kinston. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Kinston. 
C.  M.  Brickhouse,  Demonstration  Agent,  Kinston. 

LINCOLN 

Superintendent,  L.  B.  Beam,  Lincolnton. 

'2  7    Kemp  B.  Nixon,  Lincolnton. 

'23     Milton  S.  Rudisill,  Crouse. 

'25     J.  W.  Little,  Denver. 
M.  T.  Leatherman,  Treasurer,  Lincolnton. 
L.  B.  Beam,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lincolnton. 
J.  G.  Morrison,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lincolnton. 

MACON 

Superintendent,  M.  D.  Billings,  Franklin. 

'27     S.  H.  Lyle,  Sr.,  Franklin. 

'23     T.  C.  Bryson,  West's  Mill. 

'25     N.  L.  Barnard,  Franklin,  R.  3. 
Alex.  Moore,  Treasurer,  Franklin. 

Charles  Shook,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Shookville. 
MADISON 

Superintendent,  Homer  Henry,  Marshall. 

'27     Jasper  Ebbs,  Trust. 

'23    N.  B.  McDevitt,  Marshall. 

'25    Wiley  M.  Roberts,  Marshall,  R.  5. 
Bank  of  French  Broad  and  Citizens  Bank,  Treasurers,  Marshall. 

MARTIN 

Superintendent,  A.  J.  Manning,  Williamston. 

'23     K.  B.  Crawford,  Williamston. 
B.  M.  Worsley,  Oak  City. 

'2  7    W.  H.  Holliday,  Robersonville. 
C.  D.  Carstarphen,  Treasurer,  Williamston. 
A.  J.  Manning,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Williamston. 

Mcdowell 

Superintendent  N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion. 

'27    T.  W.  Stacey,  Nebo. 

'25     M.  P.  Flack,  Vein  Mountain. 

'27     J.  S.  Bradley,  Old  Fort. 
M.  G.  Poteat,  Treasurer,  Marion. 

Miss  Mary  Greenlee,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Marion. 
W.  L.  Swann,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Marion. 
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MECKLENBURG 

Superintendent,  J.  M.  Matthews,  Charlotte. 
Plummer  Stewart,  Charlotte. 

'27     B.  D.  Funderburk,  Matthews. 

'27    W.  J.  Hutchinson,  Charlotte,  R.  7. 

'23    W.  M.  Morrow,  Pineville. 

'23     C.  H.  Caldwell,  Charlotte,  R.  8. 
James  W.  Stinson,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 
M.  M.  Grey,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Charlotte. 
Kope  Elias,  Demonstration  Agent,  Charlotte. 
Miss  Bertha  Proffitt,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Charlotte. 

MITCHELL 

Superintendent,  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Forbes. 
(Express  office:  Toecane.) 

'2  7     D.  F.  Fortner,  Wing. 

'23     John  W.  Gudger,  Bakersville. 

'23.     C.  T.  Hickey,  Spruce  Pine. 

'2  5    W.  C.  Berry,  Bakersville. 

'2  5     Tarley  Turbyfill,  Clarissa. 
Leonard  Gouge,  Treasurer,  Ewart. 

Jason  B.  Deyton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Forbes. 

MONTGOMERY 

Superintendent,  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy. 

'2  5    R.  L.  Davis,  Star. 

'27     J.  J.  Russell,  Blaine. 

'23    A.  R.  Moore,  Mount  Gilead,  R.  2. 
George  W.  Stuart,  Treasurer,  Troy. 
I.  S.  Fike,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Troy. 
A.  R.  Morrow,  Demonstration  Agent,  Troy. 

MOORE 

Superintendent,  A.  B.  Cameron,  Carthage. 

'23    W.  H.  H.  Lawhorn,  Carthage. 

'23     J.  R.  McQueen,  Lakeview. 

'2  7     T.  B.  Tyson,  Carthage. 
Bank  of  Pinehurst,  Treasurer,  Pinehurst. 
A.  B.  Cameron,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Carthage. 
Miss  Nora  Bradford,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Carthage. 
M.  W.  Wall,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Carthage. 

NASH 

Superintendent,  Linwood  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville. 

'2  6     Frank  V.  Avent,  Whitakers,  R.  5. 

'27     C.  D.  Jones,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3. 

'23     A.  F.  Manning,  Middlesex. 
J.  N.  Taylor,  Treasurer,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Gordon,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rocky  Mount. 

NEW  HANOVER 

Superintendent,  W.  A.  Graham,  Wilmington. 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Washington  Catlett. 

'2  3     Herbert  McClammy,  Wilmington. 

'27     T.  E.  Cooper,  Wilmington. 

J.  Lawrence  Sprunt,  Wilmington. 
John  A.  Orrell,  Treasurer,  Wilmington. 

Anita  Waldhorst,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wilmington. 

J.  P.  Herring,  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilmington. 

Miss  Florence  Jeffress,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilmington. 
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NORTHAMPTON 

Superintendent,  P.  J.  Long,  Jackson. 

(Express  office:  Gumberry.) 

'27     J.  W.  Weaver,  Rich  Square. 

'25     E.  S.  Bowers,  Jackson. 

'2  3     A.  L.  Lassiter,  Potecasi. 
Farmers  Bank  of  Seaboard,  Treasurer,  Seaboard. 


ONSLOW 

Superintendent,  W.  M.  Thompson,  Jacksonville. 

Hosea  Brown,  Jacksonville. 

D.  F.  Howard,  Richland. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Maysville. 
Bank  of  Onslow,  Treasurer,  Jacksonville. 

W.  M.  Thompson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Richlands. 

D.  L.  Latham,  Demonstration  Agent,  Jacksonville. 

Miss  Hattie  Mae  Morisey,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Jacksonville. 


ORANGE 

Superintendent,  R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro. 

'2  5     S.  Browning,  West  Durham,  R.  1. 

'23     C.  A.  McDade,  Hillsboro,  R.  2. 

'27     W.  S.  Roberson,  Chapel  Hill. 
Sam  Latta,  Treasurer,  Hillsboro. 

R.  H.  Claytor,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hillsboro. 


PAMLICO 

Superintendent,  T.  B.  Attmore,  Stonewall. 

'23     S.  M.  Campen,  Alliance. 

'25     J.  C.  Jones,  Mesic. 

'2  3     G.  W.  Brinson,  Arapahoe. 

'2  5    W.  J.  Morgan,  Oriental. 

'27     Fred  Silverthorn,  Whartonsville. 
The  Bank  of  Pamlico,  Treasurer,  Bayboro. 
T.  B.  Attmore,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Stonewall. 
J.  F.  Galphin,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Bayboro. 

PASQUOTANK 

Superintendent,  M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City. 

'27    J.  M.  LeRoy,  Elizabeth  City. 

'23     W.  G.  Cox,  Weeksville,  R.  1. 

'25     D.  W.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5. 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  City. 
Mrs.  Anna  Lewis,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Elizabeth  City. 
G.  W.  Falls,  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabeth  City. 

Miss  Marcie  P.  Albertson,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabeth  City. 


PENDER 

Superintendent,  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw. 

'23     H.  M.  Page,  Burgaw. 
R.  L.  Foy,  Scotts  Hill. 

'27     G.  J.  Moore,  Atkinson. 
R.  T.  Murray,  Treasurer,  Burgaw. 

T.  T.  Murphy,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Burgaw. 
Miss  Georgia  Piland,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Burgaw. 
C.  M.  James,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Burgaw. 
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PERQUIMANS 

Superintendent,  Charles  Whedbee,  Hertford. 

Thomas  Nixon,  Hertford. 
'27     R.  H.  Welch,  Hertford,  R.  3. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Winfall. 
L.  W.  Norman,  Treasurer,  Hertford. 
L.  W.  Anderson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Hertford. 
Miss  Helen  Gaither,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Hertford. 

PERSON 

Superintendent,  J.  A.  Beam,  Roxboro. 

'27    W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Roxboro,  R.  1. 

'23     R.  D.  Bailey,  Woodsdale. 

'27     Garland  Chambers,  Timberlake. 

'25     C.  T.  Wood,  Roxboro. 
B.  G.  Clayton,  Treasurer,  Roxboro. 
J.  A.  Beam,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Roxboro. 

PITT 

Superintendent,  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Greenville. 

'23     A.  G.  Cox,  Winterville. 

'25     L.  C.  Arthur,  Greenville. 

'2  7     M.  O.  Blount,  Bethel. 
A.  T.  Moore,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

K.  T.  Putrelle,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Greenville. 
W.  B.  Pace,  Demonstration  Agent,  Greenville. 

POLK 

Superintendent,  E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Columbus. 
(Express  office:  Tryon.) 

'25     Dr.  E.  McQ.  Salley,  Saluda. 

'23     S.  B.  Weaver,  Landrum,  S.  C,  R.  4. 

'27    Walter  Jones,  Tryon. 
Polk  County  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Columbus. 
E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Columbus. 
J.  R.  Sams,  Demonstration  Agent,  Columbus. 
Sara  M.  Padgett,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Columbus. 

RANDOLPH 

Superintendent,  T.  F.  Bulla,  Ashboro. 
'2  7     L.  F.  Ross,  Ashboro. 
J.  A.  Martin,  Liberty. 
Irvin  N.  Cox,  Randleman,  R.  2. 
E.  E.  Lewallen,  Treasurer,  Ashboro. 
T.  F.  Bulla,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Ashboro. 
E.  S.  Millsaps,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Ashboro. 

RICHMOND 

Superintendent,  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham. 

'27     W.  N.  Everett,  Jr.,  Rockingham. 

'25     D.  A.  Parsons,  Covington. 

'23     J.  P.  Gibbons,  Hamlet. 

'27     J.  M.  Dockery,  Rockingham. 
Bank  of  Pee  Dee,  Treasurer,  Rockingham. 

O.  G.  Reynolds,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Rockingham. 
Mrs.  Maggie  Covington,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rockingha 
W.  H.  Barton,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Rockingham. 
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ROBESON 

Superintendent,  J.  R.  Poole,  Lumberton. 

Lucius  McRae,  Red  Springs. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Lewis,  Fairmont. 

T.  L.  Johnson,  Lumberton. 

Miss  Kate  Mcl.  Buie,  Red  Springs. 

C.  T.  Pate,  Purvis. 
Bank  of  Maxton,  Treasurer,  Maxton. 

Elizabeth  Frye,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Red  Springs. 

O.  O.  Dukes,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lumberton. 

Miss  Flax  Andrews,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lumberton. 

ROCKINGHAM 

Superintendent,  L.  N.  Hickerson,  Wentworth. 
(Express  office:  Reidsville.) 
'2  7     George  W.  Martin,  Madison. 
B.  F.  Mebane,  Spray. 
A.  D.  Hopkins,  Benaja. 
'25     Eugene  Irvin,  Reidsville. 
'25     C.  P.  Wall,  Spray. 
J.  F.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Reidsville. 

J.  H.  Allen,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Reidsville. 

F.  S.  Walker,  Demonstration  Agent,  Reidsville. 

Mrs.  Ethel  W.  Moore,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Reidsville. 

ROWAN 

Superintendent,  R.  G.  Kizer,  Salisbury. 

J.  M.  McCorkle,  Salisbury. 

J.  M.  Furr,  Kannapolis. 

P.  E.  Sherrill,  Mt.  Ulla. 

J.  W.  Peeler,  Rockwell. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Burt,  Salisbury. 
W.  H.  Crowder,  Treasurer,  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Salisbury. 
Miss  M.  Adna  Edwards,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Salisbury. 
W.  G.  Yeager,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Salisbury. 

RUTHERFORD 

Superintendent,  W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton. 

'27    A.  B.  Flack,  Forest  City. 

'23     Miss  Una  C.  Edwards,  Cliffside. 

'2  5     P.  C.  Rollins,  Rutherfordton. 
Mrs.  Minnie  F.  Blanton,  Treasurer,  Rutherfordton. 
R.  E.  Price,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Rutherfordton. 
L.  D.  Thrash,  Demonstration  Agent,  Rutherfordton. 
Miss  Eva  Logan,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rutherfordton. 

SAMPSON 

Superintendent,  John  L.  Hathcock,  Clinton. 

'23    W.  A.  Jackson,  Cooper. 
J.  M.  Starling,  Roseboro. 

'2  7     C.  I.  Robinson,  Garland. 
Bank  of  Sampson,  Treasurer,  Clinton. 

W.  D.  Christensen,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Clinton. 

R.  T.  Melvin,  Demonstration  Agent,  Clinton. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Lamb,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Garland. 
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SCOTLAND 

Superintendent,  L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg. 

'27     W.  N.  McKenzie,  Gibson. 
T.  W.  Henly,  Laurinburg. 

'23     Dr.  W.  G.  Shaw,  Wagram. 
W.  D.  McLaurin,  Treasurer,  Laurinburg. 
L.  M.  Peele,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Laurinburg. 
C.  L.  Newman,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Laurinburg. 
Miriam  Swain,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Laurinburg. 

STANLY 

Superintendent,  Charles  A.  Reap,  Albemarle. 
S.  L.  Gulledge,  Albemarle. 
W.  A.  Hough,  Palmerville. 
'27     L.  H.  Bost,  Albemarle,  R.  6. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Albemarle. 
Z.  V.  Moss,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Albemarle. 
Oscar  H.  Phillips,  Demonstration  Agent,  Albemarle. 

STOKES 

Superintendent,  J.  C.  Carson,  Germanton. 

'2  5     J.  Reid  Forrest,  Francisco. 

'2  7     John  L.  Christian,  Pinnacle. 
W.  S.  Steele,  Sandy  Ridge. 
J.  Frank  Dunlap,  Treasurer,  Danbury. 

J.  C.  Carson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Germanton. 
SURRY 

Superintendent,  E.  S.  Hendren,  Mt.  Airy. 

'25     E.  H.  Wrenn,  Mt.  Airy. 

'27     O.  E.  Snow,  Pilot  Mountain. 

'23     R.  H.  Chatham,  Elkin. 

'23     J.  H.  Tharpe,  Elkin. 

'2  5     W.  L.  Chilton,  Ararat. 
W.  B.  Marion,  Treasurer,  Dobson. 

G.  C.  Robinson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  White  Plains. 
SWAIN 

Superintendent,  N.  E.  Wright,  Bryson  City. 

'27     S.  W.  Black,  Bryson  City. 

'23     S.  E.  Varner,  Whittier. 

'25     J.  T.  Cunningham,  Almond. 
G.  P.  Ferguson,  Treasurer,  Bryson  City. 
N.  E.  Wright,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Bryson  City. 
Frank  Flemming,  Demonstration  Agent,  Bryson  City. 

TRANSYLVANIA 

Superintendent,  A.  F.  Mitchell,  Brevard. 

'2  5    Edwin  Poor,  Davidson  River. 

'27     B.  A.  Gillespie,  Brevard. 

'25     W.  H.  Duckworth,  Brevard. 
Ed.  Patton,  Treasurer,  Brevard. 

A.  F.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Brevard. 

J.  W.  Lindley,  Demonstration  Agent,  Brevard. 

Miss  Lucile  Clark,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Brevard. 
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TYRRELL 

Superintendent,  W.  F.  Walters,  Columbia. 

'27    W.  J.  Coffield,  Columbia. 

'2  3     Paul  Jones,  Gum  Neck. 

'25     H.  T.  Davenport,  Columbia,  R.  1. 
Carolina  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Columbia. 
W.  F.  Walters,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Columbia. 

UNION 


Superintendent,  Ray  Funderburk,  Monroe. 

'25 

P.  P.  W.  Plyler,  Monroe. 

'23 

John  Beasley,  Monroe. 

'23 

Zeb.  M.  Little,  Monroe. 

'27 

B.  F.  Parker,  Jr.,  Monroe. 

'25 

S.  A.  Latham,  Monroe. 

Bank  of  Union,  Treasurer,  Monroe. 

E.  C.  Snyder,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Monroe. 

J.  T.  W.  Broom,  Demonstration  Agent,  Monroe. 

VANCE 

Superintendent,  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson. 

'2  7     R.  J.  Corbitt,  Henderson. 

'23     James  E.  Kimbal,  Townsville. 

'2  5     W.  H.  Parrish,  Middleburg. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Henderson. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Henderson. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Plummer,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Middleburg. 
J.  A.  Anthony,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Middleburg. 

WAKE 

Superintendent,  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh. 

'2  7     W.  A.  Withers,  Raleigh. 

'2  5     N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest. 

'23     M.  B.  Chamblee,  Wakefield. 
Miss  Lottie  E.  Lewis,  Treasurer,  Raleigh. 
C.  H.  Anderson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh. 
John  C.  Anderson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Raleigh. 
Marion  Plunkett,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Raleigh. 

WARREN 

Superintendent,  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton. 

'2  5     Jesse  Gardner,  Macon. 

'2  3     Edward  Petar,  Ridgeway. 

'2  7     B.  P.  Terrell,  Warrenton. 
Bank  of  Warren,  Treasurer,  Warrenton. 

Raymond  Rodwell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Warrenton. 

WASHINGTON 

Superintendent,  John  W.  Darden,  Plymouth. 

'25     John  E.  Singleton,  Roper. 

'23     W.  R.  Hampton,  Plymouth. 

'2  3    William  Wiley,  Creswell. 
A.  L.  Holmes,  Treasurer,  Creswell. 

J.  W.  Darden,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Plymouth. 
R.  W.  Johnston,  Demonstration  Agent,  Plymouth. 
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WATAUGA 

Superintendent,  Smith  Hagaman,  Vilas. 
(Express  office:  Boone.) 
'2  7     W.  F.  Sherwood,  Sherwood. 
W.  N.  Howell,  Brookside. 
Arlie  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Zionville. 

Smith  Hagaman,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Vilas. 
— .  — .  Steel,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Boone. 

WAYNE 

Superintendent,  J.  T.  Jerome,  Goldsboro. 

'27     A.  H.  Edgerton,  Goldsboro. 

'2  3     J.  E.  Kelly,  Mount  Olive. 

'25     J.  A.  Best,  Fremont. 
National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Goldsboro. 

A.  E.  Howell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Goldsboro. 

A.  K.  Robertson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Goldsboro. 

Miss  Celeste  McEachern,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Goldsboro. 

WILKES 

Superintendent,  C.  C.  Wright,  Hunting  Creek. 
(Express  office:  Wilkesboro.) 

'2  5     C.  C.  Faw,  Millers  Creek. 

'23     James  S.  Kilby,  Hays. 

'2  7     James  Pennell,  Wilkesboro. 
T.  M.  Crysel,  Treasurer,  Wilkesboro. 

W.  M.  Sebastian,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  North  Wilkesboro. 

A.  G.  Hendren,  Demonstration  Agent,  Straw. 

Jennie  Whitaker,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilkesboro. 

WILSON 

Superintendent,  Charles  L.  Coon,  WTilson. 

'2  3     E.  J.  Barnes,  Wilson. 

'27     B.  J.  Thompson,  Stantonsburg. 

'2  7    N.  L.  Barnes,  Kenly. 
Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Wilson. 
S.  E.  Leonard,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wilson. 

B.  T.  Ferguson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilson. 

Miss  Delano  Wilson,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilson. 

YADKIN 

Superintendent,  J.  T.  Reece,  Yadkinville. 

(Express  office:  Crutchfield. ) 

'25     M.  V.  Fleming,  Boonville. 

'2  7     H.  D.  Williams,  Yadkinville. 

'23     T.  J.  Phillips,  East  Bend. 
Bank  of  Yadkin,  Treasurer,  Yadkinville. 
J.  T.  Reece,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Jonesville. 
D.  H.  Osborne,  Demonstration  Agent,  Yadkinville. 

YANCEY 

Superintendent,  W.  O.  Griffith,  Windom. 

(Express  office:  Burnsville. ) 

'25     J.  Frank  Hensley,  Bald  Creek. 

'2  3     L.  D.  Gillespie,  Burnsville. 

'2  7     Robert  C.  Deyton,  Green  Mountain. 
R.  S.  Roland,  Treasurer,  Burnsville. 

W.  O.  Griffith,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Windom. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS 

County  Supervisor  Address 

Bertie  Miss  Lillian  Minor  Windsor 

Buncombe  Miss  Ila  Johnson  Asheville 

Caldwell  Miss  Ethel  Kelly  Lenoir 

Davidson  Miss  Pearl  Jeff  coat  Lexington 

Durham  Miss  Matilda  Michaels  Durham 

Forsyth  Miss  Cordelia  Camp  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  Miss  Carrie  Glenn  Gastonia 

Guilford  Miss  Bettie  Aiken  Land  Greensboro 

Halifax  Miss  Annie  Cherry  Roanoke  Rapids 

Hertford  Miss  Mary  Williams  Winton 

Johnston  Miss  Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Nash  Miss  Carrie  Wilson  Nashville 

Pitt  Miss  Maysie  K.  Southall  Greenville 

Northampton  Miss  Ethel  Kelly  Jackson 

Richmond  Miss  Elizabeth  Hall  Rockingham 

Rowan  Miss  Sue  E.  Reese  Salisbury 

Sampson  Miss  Clara  Taylor  Clinton 

Wake  Miss  Anne  Holford  Raleigh 

Wayne  Miss  Lillian  Crisp  Goldsboro 


JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS  FOR 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1922-23 

County  Industrial  Supervisor  Address 

Alamance  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Vincent  Mebane 

Anson  Mrs.  Susie  J.  Wilson  Wadesboro 

Bertie  Mrs.  Rachel  Luton  Windsor 

Buncombe  J.  H.  Michael  77  Hill  St.,  Asheville 

Craven  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Wynn  New  Bern 

Cumberland  Miss  Anne  E.  Chestnut  Fayetteville 

Duplin  J.  P.  Murfree  Warsaw 

Durham  Miss  Mattie  N.  Daye  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Carrie  Battle  Tarboro 

Forsyth  Miss  Dollie  B.  Patterson  Ill  Elm  St.,  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  Miss  Mildred  Wellman  Gastonia 

Green  Mrs.  E.  E.  Biser  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Mrs.  M.  C.  Falkner  131  Dudley  St.,  Greensboro 

Halifax  Miss  Maria  Mclver  Weldon 

Hertford  Mrs.  Katie  Hart  Winton 

Hoke  Mrs.  Maggie  Hester  Red  Springs,  R.  1 

Iredell  Mrs.  M.  A.  C.  Holliday  Statesville 

Johnston  Mrs.  Laura  J  A.  King  Selma 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  F.  O.  Butler  510  Myers  St.,  Charlotte 

Moore  Mrs.  Flora  I.  Cameron  Carthage 

Nash  Mrs.  F.  C.  Rich  221  MiddleSt., Rocky  Mount 

Northampton  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Randolph  Garysburg 

New  Hanover  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wilson  308  N.  6th  St.,  Wilmington 

Perquimans  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Wimberley  Hertford 

Person  Miss  Pearl  Hoover  Roxboro 

Pitt  G.  R.  Whitfield  Greenville 

Robeson  Miss  Ethel  Thompson  Lumberton 

Rowan  Mrs.  Sujette  L.  Smith  916  W.  Horah  St.,  Salisbury 

Sampson  J.  I.  Kornegay  Clinton 

Vance  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey  Henderson 

Wake  ,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd  Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Mary  M.  Games  Warrenton 

Wayne  Mrs.  Maude  Kornegay  Mount  Olive 
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LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


(WHITE) 


County — 

Name  of  School  Principal  Postoffice  Address 

Alamance 

Burlington  High  School  Donald  Vanoppen  Burlington 

Graham  High  School  Josephine  Thomas  Graham 

Alexander 

Taylorsville  High  School  M.  C.  Campbell  Taylorsville 

Alleghany 

Glade  Valley  High  School  E.  B.  Eldridge  Glade  Valley 

Anson 

Wadesboro  High  School  R.  T.  Stimson  Wadesboro 

Ashe 

Jefferson  High  School  E.  M.  Jones  Jefferson 

Virginia-Carolina  High  School  R.  E.  L.  Plummer  Grassy  Creek 

Avery 

Altamont  High  School  B.  D.  Franklin  Crossnore 

Beaufort 

Belhaven  High  School  W.  A.  Mahler  Belhaven 

Pantego  High  School  T.  Parker  Pantego 

Washington  Graded  School  F.  B.  McLaurin  Washington 

Bertie 

Aulander  High  School  C.  R.  Henshaw  Aulander 

Windsor  High  School  T.  C.  Taylor  Windsor 

Bladen 

Bladenboro  High  School  Madge  Daniels  Bladenboro 

Brunswick 
Buncombe 

Asheville  School  Newton  M.  Anderson  Asheville 

Biltmore  High  School  W.  H.  Jones  Biltmore 

Bingham  Military  School  Col.  S.  R.  McKee  Asheville 

City  High  School  A.  J.  Hutchins  Asheville 

Grove  Park  School  Rev.  T.  A.  Cosgrove  Asheville 

Montreat  Normal  School  Miss  Sallie  Austin  Montreat 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  John  E.  Calfee  Asheville 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy  Mother  M.  L.  Lorin  Asheville 

Burke 

Morganton  Graded  School  R.  L.  Patton,  Jr  Morganton 

Rutherford  College  -M.  T.  Hinshaw,  Pres  Rutherford  College 

Glen  Alpine  W.  T.  Byrd  Glen  Alpine 

Cabarrus 

Concord  Graded  School  Hinton  McLeod   Concord 

Mont  Amoena  Seminary  J.  H.  C.  Fisher  Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Inst  G.  F.  McAllister  Mount  Pleasant 

Caldwell 

Davenport  College  C.  L.  Hornaday,  Pres  Lenoir 

Lenoir  High  School  J.  E.  Cassell   Lenoir 

Camden 

Carteret  , 

Morehead  City  Pearl  L.  Brinson  Morehead  City 

Caswell 

Catawba  vt 

Catawba  Academy  A.  C.  Sherrill   Newton 

Concordia  College  O.  W.  Kreinheder   Conover 

Newton  High  School  Jas.  P.  Sifford  Newton 

Startown  High  School   R.  W.  Whitener   ...  Newton,  R.F.D. 

Chatham  T1  . 

Bonlee  High  School   R.  C.  Dorsett.   Bo nlee 

Siler  City  High  School  S.  J.  Husketh  Slier  City 
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County — 

Name  of  School  Principal  Postoffi.ce  Address 

Cherokee 

Andrews  High  School  L.  P.  Nichols  Andrews 

Chowan 

Edenton  High  School  Paulina  Hassell   Edenton 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Boiling  Springs  High  School  J.  D.  Huggins  Boiling  Springs 

Kings  Mountain  High  School  J.  Y.  Irvin  ...Kings  Mountain 

Piedmont  High  School  W.  D.  Burns   Lawndale 

Shelby  High  School  J.  H.  Grigg  Shelby 

Columbus 

Chadbourn  High  School  James  A.  Padgett  Chadbourn 

Whiteville  High  School  B.  H.  Lewis  Whiteville 

Craven 

New  Bern  High  School  W.  D.  Harris  New  Bern 

Craven  County  Farm-Life  School  Frank  Teuton  Vanceboro 

Cumberland 

Fayetteville  High  School  J.  M.  Shields  Fayetteville 

Currituck 

Poplar  Branch  High  School  C.  TJ.  Williams  Poplar  Branch 

Dare 

Manteo  High  School  L.  R.  Williford  Manteo 

Davidson 

Churchland  High  School  W.  A.  Young  Linwood,  R.  1 

Lexington  High  School  E.  T.  Hines  Lexington 

Thomasville  High  School  Paul  C.  Newton  Thomasville 

Davie 

Mocksville  High  School  F.  R.  Richardson  Mocksville 

Duplin 

Teacheys  High  School  Xeo  Carr  ...Teacheys 

Wallace  High  School  P.  E.  Shaw  Wallace 

Warsaw  High  School  C.  B.  Garrett  Warsaw 

Durham 

Durham  High  School  C.  E.  Phillips  Durham 

East  Durham  High  School  Herman  Jernigan  East  Durham 

Lowes  Grove  High  School  J.  H.  Taylor  Durham,  R.  3 

West  Durham  High  School  D.  T.  Stutts  West  Durham 

Edgecombe 

Rocky  Mount  High  School  C.  Humphreys  Rocky  Mount 

Tarboro  High  School  John  M.  Shields  Tarboro 

Forsyth 

Clemmons  High  School  J.  F.  Brower  Clemmons 

Kernersville  High  School  R.  A.  Sullivan  Kernersville 

Salem  Academy  Edwin  J.  Heath  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem  High  School  J.  W.  Moore  Winston-Salem 

Franklin 

Bunn  High  School  J.  S.  Massenburg  Bunn 

Franklinton  High  School  Hoy  Taylor  Franklinton 

Louisburg  High  School  W.  R.  Mills   Louisburg 

Gaston 

Belmont  High  School  H.  C.  Sisk  Belmont 

Bessemer  City  High  School  A.S.Ballard  Bessemer  City 

Cherryville  High  School  A.  C.  Warlick  Cherryille 

Dallas  High  School  J.  B.  Henson  Dallas 

Gastonia  High  School  Ray  Armstrong  Gastonia 

Mount  Holly  High  School  E.  A.  Thompson  Mount  Holly 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Oxford  College  F.  P.  Hobgood,  Pres  Oxford 

Oxford  High  School  W.  W.  Barnhart  Oxford 

Creedmoor  High  School  J.A.Pitts  Creedmoor 
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County — 

Name  of  School  Principal  Postoffice  Address 

Greene 

Guilford 

Greensboro  High  School  G.  B.  Phillips  Greensboro 

High  Point  High  School  W.  M,  Marr  High  Point 

Jamestown  High  School  Fred  M.  Arrowood  Jamestown 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  T.  E.  Whitaker  Oak  Ridge 

Pleasant  Garden  High  School  Eugene  Idol  Pleasant  Garden 

Pomona  High  School  W.  J.  Sloan  Greensboro 

Halifax 

Enfield  High  School  Claude  O.  Boseman  Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School  C.  W.  Davis  Roanoke  Rapids 

Scotland  Neck  High  School  J.  S.  Seymour  .....Weldon 

Weldon  High  School  W.  B.  Edwards  Scotland  Neck 

Harnett 

Buies  Creek  Academy  Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell  Buies  Creek 

Dunn  High  School  B.  D.  Bunn  Dunn 

Lillington  High  School  J.  P.  Glick  Lillington 

Haywood 

Canton  High  School  Eileen  Lewis  Canton 

Haywood  Institute  L.  B.  White   Clyde 

Snyder  School  for  Boys  Clarence  E.  Snyder  Lake  Junaluska 

Waynesville  High  Scho0l  E.  J.  Robeson  Waynesville 

Henderson 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys  J.  R.  Sandifer  Hendersonville 

Fassifern  School  Miss  Kate    Shipp  Hendersonville 

Fruitland  Institute  N.  A.  Melton  Hendersonville 

Hendersonville  High  School  T.  W.  Valentine  Hendersonville 

Hertford 

Ahoskie  High  School  K.  T.  Raynor  Ahoskie 

Hoke 

Raeford  High  School  W.  B.  Covington  Raeford 

Hyde 
Iredell 

Harmony  High  School  R.  H.  Lankford  Harmony 

Mooresville  High  School  C.  B.  Sipley  Mooresville 

Statesville  High  School  W.  R.  Kirkman  Statesville 

Jackson 

Cullowhee  Normal  School  R.  L.  Madison  Cullowhee 

Sylva  High  School  W.  O.  Hampton  Sylva 

Johnston 

Benson  High  School  H.  C.  Reneger  Benson 

Clayton  High  School   W.  J.  Nichols  Clayton 

Selma  High  School  N.  C.  Woodlief  Selma 

Smithfield  High  School  G.  T.  Whitley  Smithfield 

Jones 

Lee 

Jonesboro  High  School  J.  G.  Allen  Jonesboro 

Sanford  High  School  J.  S.  Truitt  Sanford 

Lenoir 

Kinston  High  School  H.  E.  Fisher  Kinston 

Lincoln 

Lincolnton  High  School  H.  F.  Krauss  Lincolnton 

Macon 

Franklin  High  School  W.  H.  Crawford  .-.Franklin 

Madison 

Mars  Hill  College  R.  L.  Moore,  Pres  Mars  Hill 

Martin 

Williamston  High  School  M.  J.  Davis  Williamston 

McDowell 

Marion  High  School  T.  A.  Holton  Marion 

Old  Fort  High  School  G.  B.  Strickland  Old  Fort 
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County — 

Name  of  School  Principal  Postoffi.ee  Address 

Mecklenburg 

Charlotte  High  School  E.  H.  Garringer  Charlotte 

Cornelius  High  School  .*  J.  B.  Whitner  Cornelius 

Davidson  High  School  J.  C.  Bailey,  Jr  Davidson 

Huntersville  High  School  W.  D.  Loy  Huntersville 

Queens  College  Fitting  School  W.  H.  Frazier  Charlotte 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Mount  Gilead  High  School  R.  C.  Cox  Mount  Gilead 

Troy  High  School  C.  Y.  Milton  Troy 

Moore 

Carthage  High  School  R.  K.  Hancock  Carthage 

Jackson  Springs  High  School  W.  C.  McColl  Jackson  Springs 

Sandhill  Farm-Life  School  J.  C.  Kelly  Vass 

Nash 

Red  Oak  High  School  Oscar  Creech  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3 

New  Hanover 

Wilmington  High  School  Malcolm  G.  Little  Wilmington 

Northampton 

Rich  Square  High  School  G.  W.  Bradshaw  Rich  Square 

Seaboard  High  School  R.  I.  Leake  Seaboard 

Onslow 

Jacksonville  High  School  H.  R.  Frehn  Jacksonville 

Richlands  High  School  R.  C.  Zimmerman  Richlands 

Orange 

Chapel  Hill  High  School  Myrtle  L.  Green  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico 

Stonewall  High  School  A.  L.  Bramlett  Stonewall 

Pasquotank 

Elizabeth  City  High  School  A.  B.  Combs  Elizabeth  City 

Pender 

Burgaw  High  School  A.  C.  Hall  Burgaw 

Perquimans 
Person 

Roxboro  High  School  Sallie  Allen  Roxboro 

Pitt 

Ayden  High  School  J.  E.  Sawyer  Ayden 

East  Carolina  Training  School  Robert  H.  Wright,  Pres  Greenville 

Farmville  High  School  G.  R.  Wheeler  Farmville 

Greenville  High  School   Victor  Davis  Greenville 

Grifton  High  School  W.  G.  Coltrane  Grifton 

Polk 

Stearns  High  School  J.W.Mcintosh  Columbus 

Randolph 

Ashboro  High  School  Margaret  Sparger  Ashboro 

Richmond 

Hamlet  High  School  A.  B.  Culbertson  Hamlet 

Rockingham  High  School  Kate  Finley  Rockingham 

Robeson 

Lumberton  High  School  Aileen  E.  Gramling  Lumberton 

Philadelphus  High  School  J.  L.  Memory,  Jr  Red  Springs 

Rowland  High  School  E.  L.  Veasey  Rowland 

St.  Pauls  High  School  Mary  McLean  St.  Pauls 

Rockingham 

Leaksville  High  School  C.  H.  Weatherly   Leaksville 

Madison  High  School  J.  L.  Lassiter  Madison 

Reidsville  High  School  J.  M.  Gwynn  Reidsville 

Rowan 

Rowan  Farm-Life  School  O.  B.  Jones  China  Grove 

Salisbury  High  School  Frank  B.  John  Salisbury 

Spencer  High  School  H.  C.  Miller  Spencer 
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County — 

Name  of  School  Principal  Postoffice  Address 

Rutherford 

Forest  City  High  School  Benjamin  L.Smith  Forest  City 

Round  Hill  High  School  Union  Mills 

Rutherford  High  School  John  O.Wood  Rutherfordton 

Westminster  School  T.  E.  P.  Woods  Rutherfordton 

Sampson 

Clinton  High  School  C.B.Thomas  Clinton 

Pineland  School  for   Girls  W.  J.  Jones  ...Salemburg 

Roseboro  High  School  W.  L.  Beach  Roseboro 

Salemburg  High  School  C.  E.  Snoddy  Salemburg 

Scotland 

Laurinburg  High  School  Mrs.  W.  L.  Peace  Laurinburg 

Stanly 

Albemarle  High  School  J.  H.  Mclver  Albemarle 

Badin  High  School  Mrs.  H.  M.  Landeman  Badin 

Mitchell  Home  School  Annie  B.  Gowell  Misenheimer 

Stokes 

King  High  School  H.  A.  Carroll  King 

Walnut  Cove  High  School  E.  F.  Duncan  Walnut  Cove 

Surry 

Mount  Airy  High  School  Elizabeth  Anderson  Mount  Airy 

Swain 

Almond  High  School  J.  C.  Reid  Almond 

Bryson  City  High  School  B.  C.  Jones  Bryson  City 

Transylvania 

Brevard  Institute  C.  H.  Trowbridge  Brevard 

Tyrrell 
Union 

Monroe  High  School  W.  F.  Stearnes  Monroe 

Wingate  High  School  C.  M.  Beach  Wingate 

Vance 

Henderson  Graded  School  G.  C.  Davidson  Henderson 

Vance  County  Farm-Life  School  G.  O.  Rogers  Middleburg 

Wake 

Apex  R.  Benton  Apex 

Cary  High  School  M.  B.  Dry  Cary 

Fuquay  Springs  W.  E.  Flemming  Fuquay  Springs 

Raleigh  High  School  H.  F.  Srygley  Raleigh 

Wakelon  High  School  Owen  Odum  Zebulon 

Wendell  High  School  W.  M.  Ketchan  Wendell 

Warren 

Littleton  High  School  L.  H.  Floyd  Littleton 

Norlina  High  School  G.  B.  Harris  Norlina 

Macon  High  School  H.  A.  Nanney  Macon 

Warrenton  High  School   R.  B.  Spencer  Warrenton 

Washington 

Watauga 

Appalachian  Training  School  B.  B.  Dougherty  Boone 

Wayne 

Fremont  High  School  James  S.  Moore  Fremont 

Goldsboro  High  School  S.  T.  Emory  Goldsboro 

Mount  Olive  High  School  W.  W.  Rogers  Mount  Olive 

Pikeville  High  School  Arthur  Ranes  Pikeville 

Wilkes 

Mountain  View  School  M.  T.  Farmer  Hays 

North  Wilkesboro  High  School  J.  R.  Britt  North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson 

Atlantic  Christian  College  H.  S.  Hilley  ...Wilson 

Elm  City  High  School  D.  C.  Holt  Elm  City 

Wilson  High  School  J.  Shephard  Bryan  Wilson 

Stantonsburg  High  School  Stantonsburg 

Yadkin  ,  „ 

Boonville  High  School  H.  F.  Pardue  Boonville 

Yancey  „  „  _ 

Yancey  Collegiate  Institute  I.  N.  Carr  Burnsville 
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LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS  (NEGRO) 


County — 

Name  of  School  Principal  Postoffice  Addi 

Cabarrus 

Scotia  Seminary  A.  W.  Verner  Concord 

Cumberland 

State  Normal  School  E.  E.  Smith  Fayetteville 

Durham 

National  Training  School  J.  E.  Sheppard  Durham 

Edgecombe 

Joseph  K.  Brick  School  T.  S.  Inborden  Bricks 

Forsyth 

State  Normal  School  W.  G.  Atkins  Winston-Salen 

Franklin 

Albion  Academy  J.  A.  Savage  Franklinton 

Granville 

Mary  Potter  School  G.  C.  Shaw  Oxford 

Guilford 

A.  &  T.  College,  Prep.  Dept  J.  B.  Dudley  Greensboro 

Bennett  College,  Prep.  Dept  Frank  Trigg  Greensboro 

High  Point  Normal  &  Indus.  School  A.  J.  Griffin  High  Point 

Mecklenburg 

Riddle  University,  Prep.  Dept  H.  L.  McCrory  Charlotte 

Pasquotank 

State  Normal  School  P.  W.  Moore  Elizabeth  City 


Rowan 

Livingstone  College,  Prep.  Dept. 


D.  C.  Suggs. 


Salisbury 


Vance 

Kittrell  College  

Henderson  Institute. 


.Geo.  A.  Edwards. 
J.  A.  Cotton  


Kittrell 
Henderson 


Wake 

St.  Augustine's  School  

Shaw  University,  Prep.  Dept. 


Edgar  H.  Goold  

.Joseph  L.  Peacock. 


Raleigh 
Raleigh 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  law  governing  the  certification  of  teachers  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  secure  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  extent  and  possibilities  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 
What  is  a  year  of  standard  college  work?  What  is  a  standard  four- 
year  college?  The  answer  to  these  two  questions  was  not  available 
when  the  certification  law  was  passed.  It  was  not  possible  then  to 
tell  how  many  institutions  were  capable  of  giving  one,  two,  three  or 
four  years  of  full  college  work  because  no  standard  had  been  set  up 
by  the  State  by  which  to  judge  the  ability  of  an  institution  to  do 
first  class  college  work. 

The  higher  institutions  of  the  State,  therefore,  were  requested  to 
aid  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  erecting  some  standard  by 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  be  judged  and  at  once  they  gave  their 
assistance  and  unanimously  adopted  certain  standards  embraced  in 
this  bulletin,  thus  making  it  comparatively  easy. for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  measure  the  value  of  the  certificates  issued  on 
the  basis  of  college  credits.  No  more  patriotic  service  has  been  ren- 
dered and  no  more  helpful  assistance  has  been  given  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  by  any  group  of  educational  workers  than  tbat 
contributed  by  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State.  It  has  been  especial- 
ly noticeable  that  harmony  and  cooperation  prevails  among  them  and 
that  they  are  a  unit  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  educational  prog- 
ress of  North  Carolina.  Such  valuable  service  rendered  by  the  higher 
institutions  in  the  State  has  contributed  much  to  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  educational  system. 

This  bulletin  on  higher  education  was  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Allen,  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  and  is  the  result-  of  several 
conferences  with  the  representatives  of  all  institutions  doing  work 
of  college  grade.  The  statistics  are  compiled  from  catalogs  and  re- 
ports submitted  by  them.  This  is  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina  and  it  is  published  in  order  to  give  the 
public  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  extent  and  possibilities  of  higher 
education  in  the  State.  s~\  ^ 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


PREFACE 

This  bulletin  is  merely  a  preliminary  report  on  the  status  of  higher 
education  in  Worth  Carolina.  In  no  way  could  it  be  understood 
to  be  a  critical  analysis  of  the  situation.  It  will  show  in  a  very 
general  way  only  the  educational  resources  and  effort  of  these  institu- 
tions as  of  the  school  year  1920-21. 

The  combined  ability  of  these  institutions  to  care  for  the  needs  of 
higher  education  in  Worth  Carolina  is  perhaps  greater  than  the 
casual  reader  would  suspect.  The  combined  capital  invested  in  build- 
ings, grounds  and  equipment  reaches  a  total  of  $15,418,834.  The 
invested  funds  represent  an  outlay  of  $5,528,240.13.  This  makes  the 
total  financial  resources  of  these  institutions  $20,947,074.13.  In  the 
year  1920-21  the  current  expenditures  amounted  to  $3,375,285.26.  In 
the  same  year  686  professors  and  instructors  were  employed  and 
7,778  students  of  college  grade  were  in  attendance. 

Heretofore  no  statistics  relative  to  college  education  in  Worth  Caro- 
lina have  been  available.  This  bulletin  attempts  to  present  only 
the  salient  facts.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  the  institutions  in 
August,  1921.  Replies  were  received  from  the  institutions  listed  in 
the  tables.  The  catalogues  for  the  school  year  1920-21  were  studied 
in  connection  with  the  information  blanks.  In  addition  to  this,  personal 
visits  were  made  to  about  half  of  the  institutions 

While  this  information  was  being  collected,  the  Worth  Carolina  Col- 
lege Conference  was  organized.  A  short  account  of  the  work  of  this 
Conference  is  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  bulletin.  The  "Principles 
for  Accrediting  Colleges,"  and  the  "Principles  for  Accrediting  Junior 
Colleges"  as  adopted  by  this  Conference  will  be  found. 

In  accordance  with  the  adopted  standards  the  institutions  have  been 
classified.  The  list  will  be  found  on  page  16.  This  classification 
is  not  final.  It  is  understood  that  this  study  will  continue.  From 
time  to  time  the  institutions  will  be  reclassified.  As  their  equipment 
is  increased,  their  faculties  strengthened,  and  their  student  bodies  are 
enlarged,  higher  ratings  will  be  given. 
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The  last  part  of  the  bulletin  is  given  over  to  statistics.  These  have 
been  used  as  a  partial  basis  of  the  classification  of  the  institutions. 
These  tables  are  arranged  so  that  the  facts  are  presented  in  the  order 
called  for  in  the  Principles  for  Rating  Colleges  adopted  by  the  North 
Carolina  College  Conference. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  work  is  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  credits 
from  one  institution  to  another  without  loss.  It  undertakes  also  1o 
bring  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  various  institutions 
of  the  State  into  approximate  harmony  in  the  amount  of  college 
credit  awarded  for  work  in  any  given  institution. 


Director  of  Teacher  Training. 


September  20,  1922. 


INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE  ADOPTS  PRINCIPLES 
FOR  ACCREDITING  COLLEGES 

The  new  certification  scheme  in  North  Carolina  contemplates  the  gradation 
of  teachers'  certificates  on  the  basis  of  standard  college  credits.  Each 
class  of  certificate  is  separated  from  the  next  higher  or  lower  class  by 
one  year  of  college  work.  As  quickly  as  this  scheme  was  published  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  define  very  dis- 
criminatingly what  was  meant  by  a  year  of  college  work. 

An  examination  into  the  work  of  the  agencies  for  the  standardization  of 
college  credits  revealed  the  fact  that  these  agencies  confined  their  efforts 
to  two  college  types — the  standard  four-year  college  and  the  Junior  College. 
The  certification  scheme  demanded  a  closer  and  more  discriminating  defini- 
tion than  this,  as  it  offers  credit  on  four  levels;  viz.,  one  year,  two  years, 
three  years  and  four  years  of  college  work.  It  became  necessary  there- 
fore not  only  to  define  these  units  in  general  terms,  but  also  to  specify 
the  credit  to  be  allowed  in  every  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  State. 

The  amount  of  college  credit  allowed  the  students  from  the  smaller  institu- 
tions by  the  A  Colleges  in  the  State  did  not  correspond  with  the  amount 
of  credit  allowed  on  a  teacher's  certificate  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. In  some  instances  the  State  allowed  more  credit  than  an  A  College 
would  allow.  Sometimes  an  A  College  would  allow  more  credit  than  the 
State.  Furthermore,  the  standard  colleges  themselves  did  not  agree  on  the 
amount  of  credit  to  be  allowed  the  graduates  of  the  smaller  institutions. 
All  of  these  facts  had  a  strong  tendency  to  bring  great  confusion  into  the 
whole  matter  of  college  credits. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  the  State  Department  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  Washington  to  confer  with  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  Specialist  in 
Higher  Education  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Dr.  Zook  advised,  that  in 
his  opinion,  the  colleges  of  the  State  should  be  called  into  conference  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  standardization. 

While  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  contemplating 
asking  the  college  executives  to  meet  in  such  a  conference,  he  ascertained 
that  Dr.  Raymond  Binford,  President  of  Guilford  College,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  a  number  of  other  college  presidents,  was  about  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  heads  of  all  the  higher  institutions  for  the  consideration  of  a 
number  of  questions  of  vital  interest  to  all  the  colleges.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  very  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  this  con- 
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ference.  The  program  of  one  entire  evening  was  set  aside  for  the  con- 
sideration of  college  standards. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  conference  was  held  in  the  O.  Henry  Hotel, 
Greensboro,  on  October  7,  1921.  Dr.  Raymond  Binford  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Professor  N.  W.  Walker  was  elected  Secretary.  Dr.  Zook  presented 
the  matter  of  college  standards,  and  told  what  was  being  done  by  the 
various  agencies  working  in  the  field.  The  conference  decided  unanimously 
to  take  up  the  matter  at  once  in  a  serious  way  and  to  work  out  a  scheme 
whereby  all  parties  by  agreement  would  place  approximately  the  same  value 
in  terms  of  college  credits  on  the  work  at  the  various  institutions  of  the 
State.  The  conference  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  tentative  standards 
for  colleges  and  to  present  them  to  a  later  meeting  of  the  conference  for 
consideration.    This  committee  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen: 

Dr.  W.  P.  Few,  Trinity  College. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Cook,  N.  C.  State  College  of  A.  and  E. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Vardell,  Flora  Macdonald  College. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Brewer,  Meredith  College. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Knight,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

This  committee  met  in  the  O.  Henry  Hotel  early  in  November  to 
prepare  the  tentative  standards.  Dr.  George  F.  Zook  was  present  at  this 
meeting.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  session  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Standards  from  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the  National 
Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
This  committee  had  formulated  a  set  of  statements  which  it  designated 
as  "Principles  for  Accrediting  Colleges." 

The  committee  of  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  adopted  these 
principles  as  the  basis  of  its  report.  With  only  a  few  minor  changes,  to 
adapt  them  to  conditions  in  North  Carolina,  the  committee  decided  to  present 
them  to  the  whole  conference  for  consideration.  Before  the  principles 
could  be  presented  to  the  conference,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  in  the  Southern  States  held  a  meeting  in  Birmingham  and 
adopted  a  new  set  of  standards  for  rating  colleges.  These  new  standards 
were  undoubtedly  based  on  the  principles  promulgated  by  the  National 
Committee. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  was  held 
in  the  O.  Henry  Hotel  on  March  10,  1922.  The  following  institutions 
participated  in  the  Conference: 

Atlantic  Christian  College: 

President  H.  S.  Hilley. 
Catawba  College: 

President  A.  D.  Wolfinger. 

Davidson  College: 

Professor  Frazer  Hood. 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  College: 

President  Robert  H.  Wright. 
Elon  College: 

Professor  W.  C.  Wicker. 
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Flora  Macdonald  College: 

President  C.  G.  Vardell. 
Greensboro  College  for  Women: 

President  S.  B.  Turrentine. 

Professor  D.  F.  Nicholson. 
Guilford  College: 

President  Raymond  Binford. 

Professor  L.  Lea  White. 
Lenoir  College: 

President  J.  C.  Peery. 

Professor  R.  L.  Fritz. 
Meredith  College: 

President  Charles  E.  Brewer. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women: 
President  J.  I.  Foust. 
Dean  W.  C.  Smith. 

N.  C.  State  College  of  A.  and  E.: 

Professor  L.  E.  Cook. 
Oxford  College: 

President  F.  P.  Hobgood. 

Peace  Institute: 

President  Mary  O.  Graham. 

Miss  May  McLelland. 
Queens  College: 

President  W.  H.  Frazer. 
Rutherford  College: 

Professor  W.  E.  Hauss. 
Salem  Academy  and  College: 

President  Howard  E.  Rondthaler. 
State  Department  of  Education: 

State  Superintendent  E.  C.  Brooks. 

High  School  Inspector  J.  Henry  Highsmith. 

Director  of  Teacher  Training  A.  T.  Allen. 
Trinity  College: 

President  W.  P.  Few. 
University  of  North  Carolina: 

President  H.  W.  Chase. 

Professor  N.  W.  Walker. 
Honorary  Member: 

Dr.  R.  T.  Vann. 

At  this  meeting,  the  Principles  for  Accrediting  Colleges  were  presented 
to  the  whole  conference.  Every  section  was  throughly  discussed.  Practically 
every  member  of  the  conference  participated  in  some  phase  or  other  of  the 
discussion.  Each  principle  was  voted  on  separately  and  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote.  The  State  Department  of  Education  was  designated  as  the  agency 
through  which  these  principles  should  be  applied. 
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PRINCIPLES  FOR  ACCREDITING  COLLEGES 

[Approved  and  Adopted  by  the  N.  C.  College  Conference — March  10,  1922.] 
The  principles  as  adopted  are  as  follows: 

The  term  "college  as  used  below  is  understood  to  designate  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  grant  non-professional  bachelor's  degrees. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  principles  and  standards  be 
observed  in  accrediting  colleges: 

1.  The  requirement  for  admission  shall  be  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  school  approved  by  a  recognized  accreditng 
agency,  or  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course  as  shown  by  examination.  The 
major  portion  of  the  secondary  school  course  accepted  for  admission  should 
be  definitely  correlated  with  the  curriculum  to  which  the  student  is  ad- 
mitted. 

2.  A  college  should  demand  for  graduation  the  completion  of  a  minimum 
quantitative  requirement  of  120  semester  hours  of  credit  (or  the  equivalent 
in  term  hours,  quarter  hours,  points,  majors,  or  courses),  with  further 
scholastic  qualitative  requirements  adapted  by  each  institution  to  its  con- 
ditions. 

Note  1    Two  semesters  should  constitute  a  college  year  of  not  less 
than  thirty-four  weeks  exclusive  of  holidays. 

Note  2:  The  recitation  hour  should  be  sixty  minutes  gross,  or  not  less 
than  fifty  minutes  of  actual  teaching. 

3.  The  size  of  the  faculty  should  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  type  of 
institution,  the  number  of  students,  and  the  number  of  courses  offered.  For 
a  college  of  approximately  100  students  in  a  single  curriculum  the  faculty 
should  consist  of  at  least  eight  heads  of  departments  devoting  full  time  to 
college  work.  With  the  growth  of  the  student  body,  the  number  of  full- 
time  teachers  should  be  correspondingly  increased.  The  development  of 
varied  curricula  should  involve  the  addition  of  further  heads  of  departments. 

The  training  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  professorial  rank  should 
include  at  least  two  years  of  study  in  their  respective  fields  of  teaching  in 
recognized  graduate  schools,  or  a  corresponding  professional  or  technical 
training.  It  is  desirable  that  the  training  of  the  head  of  a  department 
should  be  equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Doctor's  Degree,  or  should 
represent  a  corresponding  professional  or  technical  training.  A  college 
should  be  judged  in  large  part  by  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  persons 
of  professorial  rank  with  sound  training,  scholarly  achievement  and  suc- 
cessful experience  as  teachers  bears  to  the  total  number  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

Teaching  schedules  exceeding  16  hours  per  week  per  instructor,  or  classes 
(exclusive  of  lectures)  of  more  than  thirty  students  should  be  interpreted  as 
endangering  educational  efficiency. 

Note  1  ••  One  year  of  training  above  the  Bachelor's  Degree  will  be  accepted 
until  1923. 

Note  2--  Instructors  having  entire  charge  of  a  course  should  show  one  year 
of  training  in  his  particular  field  above  the  Bachelor's  Degree. 
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4.  The  minimum  annual  operating  income  for  an  accredited  college  should 
be  $50,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $25,000  should  be  derived  from  stable 
sources,  other  than  students,  preferably  from  permanent  endowments.  In- 
crease in  faculty,  student  body,  and  scope  of  instruction  should  be  judged 
in  relation  to  its  educational  program. 

Note  1-  Until  1924  $40,000  income  and  $15,000  from  stable  sources  will  be 
accepted. 

5.  The  material  equipment  and  upkeep  of  a  college,  its  buildings,  lands, 
laboratories,  apparatus,  and  libraries  should  also  be  judged  by  their  efficiency 
in  relation  to  its  educational  program. 

A  college  should  have  a  live  well  distributed  professionally  administered 
library  of  at  least  8,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  public  documents,  bearing 
specifically  upon  the  subjects  taught,  and  with  a  definite  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  new  books. 

Note  1:  6,000  volumes  until  1924  will  be  accepted. 

6.  A  college  should  not  maintain  a  preparatory  school  as  part  of  its  college 
organization.  If  such  a  school  is  maintained  under  the  college  charter  it 
should  be  kept  rigidly  distinct  and  separate  from  the  college  in  students, 
faculty  and  buildings. 

Note  1:  Omit  the  phrase  "and  buildings"  until  1924. 

7.  In  determining  the  standing  of  a  college  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  stand- 
ard for  regular  degrees,  the  conservatism  in  granting  honorary  degrees, 
the  tone  of  the  institution  and  its  success  in  stimulating  and  preparing  stu- 
dents to  do  satisfactory  work  in  recognized  graduate,  professional,  or  re- 
search institutions. 

8.  No  college  should  be  accredited  until  it  has  been  inspected  and  reported 
upon  by  an  agent,  or  agents  regularly  appointed  by  the  accrediting  organiza- 
tion. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE  ADOPTS  PRINCIPLES 
FOR  ACCREDITING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

At  the  Greensboro  meeting  of  the  College  Conference,  the  Committee  on 
Standards  was  continued  and  directed  to  formulate  principles  for  accredit- 
ing Junior  Colleges  and  to  present  them  for  consideration  at  a  called  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference. 

President  W.  P.  Few  convened  this  Committee  in  the  Yarborough  Hotel  on 
July  22,  1922.    The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present: 

Dr.  W.  P.  Few,  Chairman. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Brewer. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Knight 
Dr.  L.  E.  Cook. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Vardell  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  and  could 
not  attend.    Dr.  E.  D.  Fusey,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
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Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  was  present  by  request  of  the 
Chairman.  Mr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith  and  A.  T.  Allen  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  were  present  as  visitors. 

The  committee  had  for  its  consideration  the  tentative  report  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Committee  from  the  Ameri  can  Council  on  Education 
and  the  National  Committee  on  Standards  of  Collegr-s  and  Secondary  Schools. 
The  report  of  the  sub-committee  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  report 
formulated  by  the  Committee  from  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference. 

The  Committee's  report  was  presented  to  the  entire  Conference  at  its 
meeting  in  the  Yarborough  Hotel  on  August  25,  1922.  After  a  spirited 
debate,  each  principle  was  adopted  serially  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  Conference  designated  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  the 
agency  through  which  these  principles  should  be  applied. 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  ACCREDITING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

[Approved  and  Adopted  by  the  N.  C.  College  Conference — August  25,  1922.] 

The  principles  for  Accrediting  Junior  Colleges  are  as  follows: 
In  denning  standards  for  the  Junior  College  the  committee  had  in 
mind  an  institution  covering  the  first  two  years  of  college  work.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  rarely  is  the  Junior  College 
confined  to  this  form  of  organization;  usually  these  two  years  of  college 
work  are  united  with  two  or  more  of  high  school  work,  or  with  preparatory 
classes,  or  with  other  collateral  courses  for  teachers.  Nor  does  it  desire 
to  ignore  the  possibility  that  Junior  Colleges  may  offer  also  courses  and 
curricula  of  college  grade  not  now  typically  paralleled  in  the  first  two 
years  of  work  in  standard  colleges 'and  universities.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  committee  has  not  attempted  to  define  more  nearly  these 
varying  types,  but  has  suggested  as  standards  certain  requirements  per- 
taining largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to  these  two  college  years,  believing 
these  years  to  be  the  essential  part  of  the  work.  The  existence  of  these 
two  years  alone  justifies  the  term  "Junior  College"  and  all  attempts 
at  standardization  should  proceed  on  the  assumed  identity  of  this  work  in 
scope  and  thoroughness  with  similar  work  done  by  the  standard  four-year 
college. 

1.  The  requirements  for  admission  shall  be  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  school  approved  by  a  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course,  as  shown  by  examination. 
The  major  portion  of  the  secondary  school  course  accepted  for  admission 
should  be  definitely  correlated  with  the  curriculum  to  which  the  student  is 
admitted. 

2.  Requirements  for  graduation  must  be  based  on  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  thirty  year  hours,  or  sixty-semester  hours  of  work  correspond- 
ing in  grade  to  that  given  in  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years  of  stand- 
ard colleges  or  universities.  In  addition  to  the  above  quantitative  require- 
ments each  institution  should  adopt  other  qualitative  standards  suited  to  its 
individual  conditions. 

3.  Members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  regular  charge  of  classes  must  have 
at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree,  or  the  equivalent  of  this  degree  in  special 
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training  and  should  have  not  less  than  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  a 
recognized  graduate  school;  in  all  cases  efficiency  in  teaching  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  graduate  work  should  be  taken  into  account. 

4.  The  teaching  schedule  of  instructors  teaching  Junior  College  classes 
shall  be  limited  to  twenty-two  hours  per  week;  for  instructors  devoting 
their  whole  time  to  Junior  College  classes  eighteen  hours  should  be  the 
maximum. 

5.  The  curriculum  should  provide  for  breadth  of  study  and  should  have 
justifiable  relation  to  the  resources  of  the  institution,  but  there  should  be 
a  minimum  of  five  departments,  each  in  charge  of  a  teacher  giving  at 
least  half  of  his  time  to  collegiate  instruction  in  his  department.  This 
number  of  departments,  and  the  size  of  the  faculty  should  be  increased 
with  the  development  of  varied  curricula  and  the  growth  of  the  student 
body. 

6.  The  limit  of  the  number  of  students  in  a  recitation  or  laboratory 
class  in  a  junior  college  should  be  thirty. 

7.  The  college  work  should  be  the  essential  part  of  the  curriculum.  No 
junior  college  should  be  accredited  until  its  registration  in  the  collegt 
work  has  reached  approximately  fifty  students. 

8.  The  material  equipment  and  upkeep  of  a  junior  college,  its  building, 
land,  laboratories,  apparatus  and  libraries  should  be  judged  by  their  effi- 
ciency in  relation  to  the  educational  program. 

(a)  The  laboratory  equipment  shall  be  adequate  for  all  the  experi- 
ments called  for  by  the  courses  offered  in  the  science  (about  $2,000 
worth  of  apparatus  for  each  science  offered),  and  these  facilities  shall 
be  kept  up  by  means  of  an  annual  appropriation  in  keeping  with 
curriculum. 

(&)  A  junior  college  should  have  a  live,  well  distributed,  profession- 
ally administered  library  of  at  least  2,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  public 
documents,  bearing  specifically  on  the  subjects  taught  and  with  a 
definite  annual  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  new  books. 

9.  The  minimum  annual  operating  income  for  the  two  years  of  junior 
college  work  should  be  $10,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $5,000  should  be 
derived  from  stable  sources,  other  than  students,  preferably  permanent  en- 
dowments. Increase  in  faculty,  student  body  and  scope  of  instruction  should 
be  accompanied  by  increase  of  income  from  such  stable  sources.  The 
financial  status  of  each  junior  college  should  be  judged  in  relation  to  its 
educational  program. 

Note:  Until  1924,  an  income  of  $3,000  from  stable  sources  will  be  accepted. 

10.  The  high  school  department  run  in  connection  with  the  junior 
college  shall  be  accredited  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency  for  secondary 
schools. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CO-OPERATIO> 

This  whole  program  has  been  attended  throughout  by  the  finest  spirit 
or*  cooperation  among  all  the  colleges,  and  between  all  the  colleges  and 
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the  State  Department  of  Education.  There  was  the  manifest  intention 
by  all  concerned  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  to  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion,— to  work  in  harmony  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina.  The  High  School  Journal,  reporting  the 
Greensboro  meeting,  made  the  following  comments: 

"Many  important  issues  were  up  for  discussion,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
put  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  on  a  higher  plane,  to  systematize 
it  and  standardize  it  in  ways  impossible  hitherto.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  lasting  good  was  accomplished." 

The  State  Department,  starting  on  its  task  of  applying  the  adopted 
principles  to  the  institutions  in  North  Carolina,  publishes  herein  a  few  of 
the  salient  facts  bearing  on  this  problem,  that  have  so  far  been  collected. 
For  the  purpose  of  issuing  teachers'  certificates  to  the  graduates  in  the 
class  of  1922,  it  has  tentatively  classified  the  institutions.  As  it  proceeds 
with  the  collection  of  material  facts,  it  hopes  to  present  from  time  to  time 
a  clearer  statement  of  the  condition  of  higher  education  in  the  State. 

The  institutions  have  been  classified  as  follows  so  far  as  the  graduates 
of  the  class  of  1922  are  concerned. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

I.   Institutions  for  White  People. 

GROUP  A— FOUR-YEAR  STANDARD  COLLEGES: 
Davidson  College. 
Elon  College  (since  1915). 
Greensboro  College  for  Women  (since  1915). 
Guilford  College  (since  1915). 
Lenoir  College  (since  1915). 
Meredith  College. 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 
Salem  College  (since  1915). 
Trinity  College. 

University  of   North  Carolina. 
Wake   Forest  College. 

GROUP  B— FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGES  IN  CLASS  B: 
Flora  Macdonald  College. 
Queens  College. 
St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines. 

GROUP  C— CERTIFICATES  IN  CLASS  C  IN  1922: 

Atlantic  Christian  College  (rated  A  for  1923  on  condition). 
Belmont  Abbey  College. 

Catawba  College   (in  class  B   for  1923  graduates). 
Carolina  College  (conditional). 

Chowan  College   (in  class  B  for  graduates  of  1923). 
Davenport  College   (probably  in  class  B  for  1923). 
Louisburg  College. 
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GROUP  C— Continued: 

Mitchell  College   (to  be  reconsidered  for  1923  graduates). 

Oxford  College   (two-year  course  accepted  for  1923). 

Peaee  Institute. 

St.  Mary's  School. 

Weaver  College  (conditional). 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS: 

N.   C.   State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  (four-year 
course).     (Recommended  for  A   rating  in  1923). 

TEACHERS'  COLLEGES: 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  (four-year  course). 

STANDARD  NORMAL  SCHOOLS: 

Asheville  Normal  School  (since  1922). 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  (two-year  course). 

II.   Institutions  for  Colored  People. 

GROUP  B— FOUR-YEAR  INSTITUTIONS  IN  CLASS  B: 
Biddle  University. 
Shaw  University. 

GROUP  C— CERTIFICATES  IN  CLASS  C  IN  1922: 
Agricultural  and  Technical  College. 
Livingston  College. 

GROUP  D— CERTIFICATES  IN  ELEMENTARY  CLASS  A  IN  1922: 
Bennett  College    (reconsidered   for  higher  rating  1923). 
National  Training  School  (reconsidered  for  higher  rating  in  1923). 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Perhaps  college  entrance  requirements  have  been  discussed  more  than 
any  other  phase  of  college  administration.  They  represent  the  junction 
point  of  college  and  secondary  education.  Colleges  have  desired  the  high 
schools  fo  adapt  their  curricula  to  the  college  curricula.  The  high  schools 
on  the  other  hand  have  demanded  the  right  to  prepare  their  own  plans 
of  work.  The  high  school  in  many  instances  must  be  a  completion 
school,  and  must  therefore  be  constructed  with  that  fact  in  view.  The 
high  schools  for  many  years  have  had  the  better  of  the  argument  because 
the  high  schools  were  not  turning  out  enough  well  prepared  students  to 
keep  the  colleges  busy.  Conditional  students  were  accepted  in  great  num- 
bers. Within  recent  years  the  tables  have  been  turned.  More  high 
school  graduates  want  to  go  to  college  than  can  be  accommodated.  This  has 
enabled  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  to  strengthen  its  entrance 
requirements.  Graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school  is  now  required 
and  no  conditions  as  to  the  amount  of  work  are  allowed.  This  Association 
was  emboldened  to  say  also  that  the  major  portion  of  the  secondary 
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course  accepted  for  admission  should  be  definitely  correlated  with  the 
curriculum  to  which  the  student  is  admitted.  If  this  is  lived  up  to,  it  will 
make  the  secondary  course  and  the  college  course  an  eight-year  program 
of  consecutive  effort. 

Table  I  sets  forth  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  first  course  listed 
in  the  catalogue.  Other  courses  have  other  specifications,  but  only  the 
first  course  is  considered  here  as  of  the  year  1920-21.  This  table  shows  the 
total  requirements  as  to  amount,  the  number  of  conditions  allowed,  the 
subject  prescriptions  and  the  free  electives.  Considering  the  total  re- 
quirements for  unconditional  entrance: 

5  institutions  required  14  units. 
1  institution  required  14.5  units. 
21  institutions  required  15  units. 

The  number  of  conditions  allowed  varied  also  as  follows: 
3  institutions  allowed  3  conditions. 

1  institution  allowed  2.5  conditions. 
18  institutions  allowed  2  conditions. 

2  institutions  allowed  1  condition. 

3  institutions  allowed  0  conditions. 

The  amount  of  prescribed  work  varies  all  the  way  from  0  to  15  units,  as 
follows: 

2  institutions  prescribed  0  units. 

1  institution  prescribed  8.5  units. 
4  institutions  prescribed  9  units.  . 

2  institutions  prescribed  9.5  units 

3  institutions  prescribed  10  units. 

2  institutions  prescribed  10.5  units. 

3  institutions  prescribed  11  units. 

1  institution  prescribed  11.5  units. 

2  institutions  prescribed  12  units. 

1  institution  prescribed  12.2  units. 

4  institutions  prescribed  13  units. 
1  institution  prescribed  14.5  units. 
1  institution  prescribed  15  units. 

The  subject  prescriptions  are  as  follows: 

a.  English: 

2  institutions  required  0  units. 
25  institutions  required  3  units. 

b.  History: 

8  institutions  required  0  units. 

13  institutions  required  1  unit 

5  institutions  required  2  units 

1  institution  required  3  units. 
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c.  Mathematics: 

2  institutions  required  0  units. 
2  institutions  required  2  units. 
9  institutions  required  2.5  units. 
14  institutions  required  3  units. 

d.  Greek. 

27  institutions  required  0  units. 

e.  Latin: 

4  institutions  required  0  units. 
2  institutions  required  2  units. 
6  institutions  required  3  units. 

1  institution  required  3.7  units. 
14  institutions  required  4  units. 

Note:  In  nine  institutions  the  Latin  prescription  may  be  met  wholly  or 
in  part  by  modern  language  units. 

f.  Modern  Language: 

17  institutions  required  0  units. 
4  institutions  required  1  unit. 
4  institutions  required  2  units. 

2  institutions  required  3  units. 

g.  Science: 

19  institutions  required  0  units 
8  institutions  required  1  unit. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

In  this  report  graduation  requirements  are  stated  in  terms  of  semester 
hours.  All  other  units  such  as  year-hour,  unit,  quarter  hours,  and  courses 
have  been  equated  into  semester  hours. 

Among  the  leading  institutions  in  America,  the  amount  of  work  required 
for  graduation  varies  from  107  to  172  semester  hours.  The  most  common  is 
120  semester  hours.  "Requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree,"  Bulletin 
No.  7,  Bureau  of  Education,  1920,  considers  49  state  institutions  and  54  en- 
dowed institutions.  Of  these  institutions  the  graduation  requirements  vary 
as  follows: 

6  institutions  require  less  than  120  semester  hours. 
54  institutions  require  120  semester  hours. 
29  institutions  require  121-130  semester  hours. 
14  institutions  require  more  than  130  semester  hours. 

The  amount  of  prescribed  work  also  varies  greatly  in  these  institutions. 
The  amount  of  prescription  is  shown  roughly  as  follows: 
23  institutions  prescribe  from  21%  to  40%. 
26  institutions  prescribe  from  41%  to  50%. 
33  institutions  prescribe  from  51%  to  60%. 
14  institutions  prescribe  from  61%  to  70%. 
14  institutions  prescribe  over  71%. 

Among  the  state  institutions,  the  University  of  Nevada  has  the  least  amount 
of  prescription,  or  21.6%.  The  University  of  Virginia  has  the  most,  or  77.5%. 
Among  the  endowed  institutions  the  University  of  Pittsburg  has  the  least, 
or  27.02%,  and  the  Catholic  University  of  America  the  most,  or  92.1%. 

Coming  now  to  the  list  of  twenty-seven  institutions  in  North  Carolina, 
there  are  six  that  offer  a  two-year  course  of  study,  three  that  offer  a  three- 
year  course  of  study,  and  eighteen  that  offer  a  four-year  course  of  study.  Of 
the  six  institutions  offering  a  two-year  course  of  study: 

2  institutions  require  60  semester  hours. 
2  institutions  require  64  semester  hours. 
1  institution  requires  66  semester  hours. 
1  institution  requires  72  semester  hours. 

The  requirements  in  the  three-year  courses  vary  as  follows: 
1  institution  requires  95  semester  hours. 
1  institution  requires  96  semester  hours. 

1  institution  requires  102  semester  hours. 

The  graduation  requirements  in  the  eighteen  institutions  offering  a  four 
year  course  are  as  follows: 

7  institutions  require  120  semester  hours. 

2  institutions  require  122  semester  hours. 
2  institutions  require  126  semester  hours. 
4  institutions  require  128  semester  hours. 
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1  institution  requires  132  semester  hours. 
1  institution  requires  136  semester  hours. 
1  institution  requires  174  semester  hours. 

The  nine  institutions  offering  less  than  a  four-year  course  prescribe  on 
an  average  82.0%  of  the  graduation  requirements.  The  eighteen  institutions 
offering  a  four-year  course  prescribe  on  an  average  58.2%  of  the  graduation 
requirements.  Atlantic  Christian  College  prescribes  the  least,  or  34.3% 
Flora  Macdonald  prescribes  the  most,  or  91.6%. 

4  institutions  prescribe  from  30%  to  39%. 

0  institutions  prescribe  from  40%  to  49%. 

6  institutions  prescribe  from  50%  to  59%. 

4  institutions  prescribe  from  60%  to  69%. 

4  institutions  prescribe  over  70%. 

English  is  prescribed  by  all  the  institutions,  varying  in  amount  from  3% 
at  the  University  to  30  semester  hours  at  Queens  College.  Among  the  27 
institutions,  seven  prescribe  no  History.  Twenty  do  require  History.  All  the 
institutions  require  some  Mathematics.  Seven  institutions  have  a  major 
and  minor  requirement. 

Table  II  shows  the  total  graduation  requirements  for  the  first  course 
listed  in  the  catalogue  of  1920-21.  It  also  shows  the  total  prescribed  work 
and  its  distribution  by  subjects. 
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Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


THE  FACULTY 

The  degree  held  by  a  member  of  a  college  faculty  is  not  to  be  accepted  is 
the  final  test  of  his  ability  to  give  instruction  in  his  subject.  In  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  only  the  training  represented  by  earned  college  and 
university  degrees  is  considered.  There  is  no  way  to  tabulate  real  teach- 
ing ability.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  to  tabulate  the  training  of  the 
faculty  in  terms  of  college  credits.  The  following  table  does  not  con- 
sider the  training  of  the  instructors.  The  effort  was  to  consider  only 
those  who  held  rank  at  least  as  associate  professor.  Merely  the  num- 
ber of  instructors  is  listed,  as  our  information  did  not  show  the  scholastic 
training  of  these  instructors  below  professorial  rank. 

When  we  consider  the  teachers  of  professorial  rank,  we  find  that  there 
are  457  of  them  in  the  twenty-seven  institutions.    The  scholastic  training 


of  these  is  represented  as  follows: 

The  Ph.D.  Degree  is  held  by    77  or  16.85% 

The  Master's  Degree  is  held  by    150  or  32.84% 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  is  held  by    146  or  31.94% 

No  Scholastic  Degree  is  held  by    60  or  13.13% 

A  Specialized  Degree  is  held  by   24  or  5.24% 


Total    457  or  100% 


In  addition  to  these  457  there  were  229  instructors,  making  a  total  teaching- 
force  of  686.  In  the  eleven  institutions  in  Class  A  there  are  employed 
391  teachers,  or  258  professors  and  153  instructors. 

Of  the  258  professors  the  following  shows  the  scholastic  preparation : 


The  Ph.D.  Degree  is  held  by    68  or  26.35% 

The  Master's  Degree  is  held  by    109  or  42.25% 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  is  held  by    49  or  18.99% 

No  Scholastic  Degree  is  held  by   12  or  4.66% 

A  Specialized  Degree  is  held  by   20  or  7.75% 


Total   258  or  100% 
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TABLE  III. — TRAINING  OF  THE  FACULTY 
(a)    Institutions  for  White  People 


COLLEGE 

Degree 

Degree 

>r's  Degree 

V 
bi 

zed  Degree 

CO 
0 

Total 

p 

u 

<u 

"55 

o 
Q 

1 

CS 

o 

"o 

s 

pq 

d 

CO 

9 

o 

1. 

Asheville  Normal 



2. 

Atlantic  Christian  College 

0 

4 

2 

o 

0 

6 

0 

6 

3. 

Belmont  Abbey  College 

4. 

Carolina  College 

1 

0 

5 

3 

0 

g 

Q 

9 

5. 

Catawba  College 

0 

2 

3 

o 

1 

fa 

o 

6 

6. 

Chowan  College 

0 

^ 

4 

1 

1 

g 

o 

8 

7. 

Davenport  College 

0 

3 

5 

2 

0 

10 

3 

13 

8. 

Davidson  College    

9 

5 

6 

0 

1 

21 

0 

21 

9. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College 

0 

2 

10 

14 

0 

26 

o 

26 

10. 

Elon  College 

2 

7 

5 

I 

1 

16 

g 

24 

11. 

Flora  Maedonald  College 

0 

1 

8 

4 

0 

13 

3 

16 

12. 

Greensboro  College  for  Women 

0 

10 

5 

3 

0 

18 

10 

28 

13. 

Guilford  College 

1 

5 

8 

o 

0 

14 

9 

23 

14. 

Lenoir  College 

4 

4 

1 

o 

0 

g 

o 

9 

15. 

Louisburg  College 

0 

1 

5 

g 

0 

12 

16 

16. 

Meredith  College 

2 

12 

1 

o 

3 

18 

g 

24 

17. 

Mitchell  College 

IS. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women 

4 

18 

g 

3 

34 

48 

82 

19. 

Oxford  College 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

9 

g 

15 

20, 

Peace  Institute    

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

9 

0 

9 

21. 

Queens  College  .   

0 

2 

13 

2 

0 

17 

4 

21 

22. 

Salem  College             ._  .     

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 

14 

13 

27 

23. 

State  College  of  A.  and  E                   ..  ._. 

7 

18 

14 

3 

0 

42 

45 

87 

24. 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines...    

1 

3 

2 

6 

0 

12 

13 

25. 

St  Mary's  School   

0 

1 

8 

3 

1 

13 

10 

23 

26. 

Trinity  College...               ...  ...  

14 

13 

2 

1 

2 

32 

3 

35 

27. 

University  of  N.  C.._                           .  .. 

23 

10 

9 

2 

6 

50 

56 

106 

28. 

Wake  Forest  College..                         ..  . 

8 

17 

2 

0 

5 

32 

0 

32 

29. 

Weaver  College   

0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Grand  totals   

77 

150 

146 

60 

24 

457 

229 

686 

(b)    Institutions  for  Colored  People 


1.    A.  and  T.  College     _ 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

11 

15 

26 

2.   Bennett  College    

0 

3 

6 

1 

0 

10 

5 

15 

3.    Biddle  University     

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4.    Livingston  College     

2 

5 

1 

0 

3 

11 

16 

27 

5.    National  Training  School          .    ...    .  ... 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

5 

12 

17 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

12 

13 

25 

Grand  totals    .     

4 

13 

33 

3 

3 

56 

61 

117 
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STUDENT  BODY 

We  are  trying  to  show  in  this  table  the  total  college  effort  in  North 
Carolina  in  1920-21  by  tabulating  the  college  students  by  classes.  This 
table  also  shows  the  institutions  that  carry  a  preparatory  department  and 
the  relative  effort  given  to  it.  There  are  several  universities  in  the  United 
States  at  any  one  of  which  there  were  more  students  in  1920-21  than  at 
all  the  institutions  in  North  Carolina.  As  the  high  schools  increase  in  effi- 
ciency and  turn  out  greater  numbers  of  better  prepared  students,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  colleges  to  expand,  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide 
collegiate  opportunity  for  the  increasing  army  of  annual  high  school 
graduates. 

The  college  students  arrange  themselves  in  classes  as  follows: 


Freshman  Class    2,771 

Sophomore  Class    1,563 

Junior  Class    979 

Senior  Class   720 

Graduate   Students    183 

Total  Regular  Students   6,216 

Special  Students,  including  professional  students 
not  included  in  above  count   1,562 


Grand  Total   7,778  Students 
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Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


FINANCIAL 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  impossible  for  an  institution  of  collegia^ 
rank  to  maintain  its  standing  unless  it  is  in  possession  of  considerable  in- 
come from  sources  other  than  from  its  students.  Student  income  can  not 
supply  even  half  of  the  necessary  funds  to  run  an  institution  of  the 
highest  class.  It  must  have  a  large  endowment,  or  be  subsidized  by  either 
the  State  or  the  Church,  or  some  other  body  able  to  guarantee  a  con- 
stant and  unvarying  income.  The  total  resources  of  North  Carolina  in- 
stitutions is  in  the  aggregate  large.  However,  when  we  examine  the  re- 
sources of  any  single  institution  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  them  has  all 
the  money  that  it  could  use  advantageously.  Each  institution  seems  to  be 
carrying  a  program  of  work  that  strains  its  resources  to  the  utmost. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Table  VI  shows  something  of  the  college  equipment  with  which  the  institu- 
tions are  trying  to  do  this  work.  In  this  table  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  laboratory  and  library  facilities.  The  total  libraries  in  all  the 
colleges  reporting  show  358,357  volumes.  There  is  only  one  library  with 
more  than  100,000  volumes.  There  are  three  others  which  exceed  25,000. 
All  told  there  are  only  eight  libraries  that  exceed  10,000  volumes. 

There  are  only  eight  scientific  laboratories  that  exceed  $10,000  in  cost  of 
apparatus. 
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Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DOING  WORK  ABOVE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION 

I.    Institutions  for  White  People 


No. 


Name    of  Institution 


Location 


President 


Appalachian  Training  School  

Asheville  Normal    

Atlantic  Christian  College  

Belmont  Abbey  College.   

Carolina  College.   

Catawba  College  

Chowan  College  

Concordia  College  

Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School- 
Davenport  College  

Davidson  College.   

Fast  Carolina  Teachers  College  

Ellon  College.   

Flora  Macdonald  College  

Greensboro  College  for  Women  

Guilford  College  

Lenoir  College  

Louisburg  College  

Mars  Hill  College  

Meredith  College  

Mitchell  College    

Montreat  Normal  School  

Mount  Amoena  Seminary  

Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute  

N.  C.  State  College  of  A.  and  E  

N.  C.  State  College  for  Woiyen  

Oxford  College  

Peace  Institute   

Queens  College  

Rutherford  College  

Salem  College  

St.  Mary's  School  

Trinity  College  

University  of  North  Carolina  

Wake  Forest  

Weaver  College  

Woodrow  Wilson  Colic  ge  


Boone.   

Asheville  

Wilson.   

Belmont  

Maxton  

Newton  

Murfreesboro  

Conover  

Cullowhee   

Lenoir  

Davidson  

Greenville   

Elon  College  

Red  Springs.   

Greensboro.   

Guilford  College  

Hickory  

Louisburg   

Mars  Hill   

Raleigh  

Statesville  

Montreat  

Mount  Pleasant  

Mount  Pleasant  

Raleigh..   

Greensboro..   

Oxford  

Paleigh  

Charlotte  

Rutherford  College. 

Winston- Salem  

Raleigh  

Durham  

Chapel  Hill  

Wake  Forest  

Weaverville  

Banner  E'k  


B.  B.  Dougherty 
Dr.  John  E.  Calfee 
H.  S.  Hilley 

Rev.  Leo  Haid 

E.  L.  Greene 

Dr.  A.  D.  Wolhnger 

P.  S.  Vann 

O.  W.  Kreinheder 

R.  L.  Madison 

C.  L.  Hornaday 
Dr.  W.  J.  Martin 
Dr.  R.  H.  Wright 
Dr.  W.  A.  Harper 
Dr.  C.  G.  Vardell 
Dr.  S.  B.  Turrentine 
Dr.  Raymond  Binford 
Dr.  J.  C.  Peery 

A.  W.  Mohn 

R.  L.  Moore 

Dr.  C.  E.  Brewer 

W.  F.  Hollingsworth 

Miss  Sallie  Austin 

Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Fisher 

C.  F.  McAlister 

Dr.  W.  C.  Riddick 

Dr.  J.  I.  Foust 

Dr.  F.  P.  Hobgood 

Miss  Mary  O.  Graham 

Dr.  W.  H.  Frazer 

M.  T.  Hinshaw 

Dr.  Howard  Rondthaler 

Rev.  W.  W.  Way 

Dr.  W.  P.  Few 

Dr.  H.  W.  Chase 

Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat 

A.  M.  Norton 

Rev.  Edgar  Tufts 


II.    Institutions  for  Colored  People 


1.  Agricultural  and  Technical  College... 

2.  Bennett  College  

3.  Biddle  University..   

4.  Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School. 

5.  Fayetteville  State  Normal  School  

6.  Kittrell  College    

7.  Livingston  College   

8.  National  Training  School  

9.  Shaw  University   

10.  Slater  State  Normal  School  


Greensboro  

Greensboro  

Charlotte.  

Elizabeth  City. 

Fayetteville  

K  ittrell  

Salisbury  

Durham  

Raleigh  

Winston-Salem . 


Jas.  B.  Dudley 
Frank  Trigg 
H.  L.  McCrory 
P.  W.  Moore 
E.  E.  Smith 
Geo.  A.  Edwards 
D.  C.  Suggs 
J.  E.  Shepard 
Joseph  L.  Peacock 
S.  G.  Atkins 


Educational  Publication  No.  r>0 


Division  of  Publication  No.  11 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

GOVERNING 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE 

•STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Notice  to  School  Officials 

Rules  and  Regulations  Adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education 


Published  by  the 
State  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction- 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 


NOTICE  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 


The  new  compulsory  school  law  that  wont  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  1919,  authorizes  the  State  Board  of  Education  "to  formu- 
late such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  act."  It  further  authorizes  sai<] 
Board  "to  prescribe  what  shall  constitute  truancy,  what  causes  may  con- 
stitute legitimate  excuses  for  temporary  nonattendance  due  to  physical 
or  mental  inability  to  attend,  and  under  what  circumstances  teachers, 
principals,  or  superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for  nonattendance 
due  to  the  immediate  demands  of  the  farm  or  home  in  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  the  several  sections  of  the  State."  It  further  adds  "that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officials  to  carry  out  such  instructions 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

The  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Child  Welfare 
Commission  have  formulated  these  rules  and  regulations,  which  were 
submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  boards  of  education,  school  committee-, 
and  all  other  school  officials  to  give  as  much  publicity  as  possible  to  the 
provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  and  to  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  schools.  In  addition  to  the  notices  published  in  the  papers, 
school  officials  should  request  ministers  and  Sunday  school  teachers  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  parents  and  children  to  the  compulsory  school 
law  and  to  the  date  of  the  opening  of  school,  and  all  reference  to  the 
law  should  be  made  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  showing  parents  the 
necessity  for  obliterating  illiteracy  and  for  giving  all  children  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  education.  Parents,  therefore,  should  be  urged  to  send 
their  children  on  the  opening  day  and  to  co-operate  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  make  the  school  a  success  in  the  community. 

If  this  law  is  to  be  a  success  it  will  be  the  result  of  whole-hearted  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  good  citizens.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore, 
of  all  school  officials  to  secure  this  co-operation.  Tact,  patience,  and 
helpful  suggestions,  given  in  the  proper  way,  will  accomplish  infinitely 
more  than  force,  which  should  be  the  last  resort  of  a  teacher. 

School  officials  and  all  teachers  are  requested  to  read  carefully  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  in  order  that  they  may  be  competent  to 
give  full  advice  on  the  subject. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


COMPULSORY  AGE  AND  ATTENDANCE 

All  children  "between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,"  that  is,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fourteenth  birthday,  are  required  to  attend  the  public 
school  continuously,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

All  children  between  the  ages  mentioned  above  "shall  attend  school  con- 
tinuously for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  when  the  public  school  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  child  resides  shall  be  in  session."  If  the  public  school 
in  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  runs  six  months,  or  even  as  much 
as  ten  months,  the  child  must  attend  so  long  as  the  public  school  is  in  ses- 
sion. A  public  school  is  construed  to  mean  the  school  in  the*  district 
supported  by  State  and  county  funds  and  local  district  taxes. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  is  the  chief  school  at- 
tendance officer  provided  for  by  law  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  and  prosecuting  all  violations  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law.  The  reports  of  the  teachers  give  him  the  necessary  information 
upon  which  to  proceed  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  TUTORS 

If  a  child  is  attending  a  private  school,  he  must  attend  for  a  term  equal 
to  that  of  the  public  school  provided  in  the  district  in  which  the  child 
resides,  and  any  private  or  church  school  receiving  for  instruction  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall  be  required  to  keep 
such  record  of  attendance  of  said  child  and  to  render  such  report  of 
same  as  are  hereinafter  required  of  the  public  school;  and  attendance 
upon  such  schools,  if  the  school  refuses  or  neglects  to  keep  such  records 
and  to  render  such  reports,  shall  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  attendance 
upon  the  public  school  of  the  district,  town,  or  city  which  the  child  sball 
be  entitled  to  attend. 

Instruction  by  private  tutor  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  pro- 
vided the  qualifications  of  the  tutor  are  approved  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  the  State  Board  of  Education;  and  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  child  is  under  instruction  for  a  time  equal  to  that  provided 
by  the  public  schools  of  the  district. 

WHEN  ABSENCES  MAY  BE  EXCUSED 

Section  1  of  the  compulsory  attendance  act  provides  that  "the  superin- 
tendent, principal,  or  teacher  who  is  in  charge  of  such  school  shall  have 
the  right  to  excuse  a  child  for  temporary  absence  on  account  of  sickness 
or  distance  of  residence  from  the  school,  or  other  unavoidable  causes 
which  do  not  constitute  truancy  as  defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
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Hon.'"  The  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher,  whenever  said  teacher 
is  in  charge  of  the  school,  may  excuse  children  for  nonattendance  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  Illness  of  the  child  that  incapacitates  the  child  from  attending 
school  shall  constitute  a  legitimate  excuse  for  nonattendance.  The 
principal  or  teacher,  however,  shall  require  a  physician's  certificate  if  a 
child  is  continually  absent  for  illness,  unless  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that 
the  child  is  really  unable  to  attend  school.  But  wherever  it  is  inconven- 
ient to  secure  a  physician's  certificate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  investigate  continued  absence  for  illness,  and  if  the  teacher  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  reputed  illness  is  sufficient  cause  for  absence,  she  shall 
report  the  case  to  the  county  health  officer  for  final  decision. 

2.  Illness  in  the  family  is  a  legitimate  excuse  for  nonattendance  wher- 
ever it  is  apparent  that  the  child's  services  are  needed  in  the  home  or 
wherever  there  may  be  danger  of  spreading  a  contagious  disease. 

3.  Death  in  the  immediate  family  is  likewise  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
nonattendance. 

4.  Quarantine  is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  excuse,  and  quarantine  shall 
be  understood  to  mean  isolation  by  order  of  the  local  or  State  Board  of 
Health.  * 

5.  Physical  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  nonattendance.  This  shall 
be  interpreted  to  mean  physical  defects  which  make  it  difficult  for  the 
child  to  attend  school,  or  which  render  the  instruction  of  the  child  im- 
practicable in  any  other  than  a  special  class  or  a  special  school.  Wher- 
ever possible,  special  classes  should  be  provided  for  such  pupils,  who 
would  be  encouraged  though  not  required  to  attend. 

6.  Mental  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  nonattendance,  and  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  feeble-mindedness  or  such  nervous  disorder  as  to  make 
it  either  impossible  for  such  child  to  profit  by  instruction  given  in  the 
school  or  impracticable  for  the  teacher  properly  to  instruct  the  normal 
pupils  of  the  school.  In  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children  the  teacher 
shall  designate  the  same  in  her  reports  to  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

7.  Severe  weather,  that  may  be  dangerous  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  children  in  transit  to  and  from  school,  shall  constitute  a  legitimate 
excuse  for  nonattendance. 

8.  Distance  from  the  school  shall  constitute  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
nonattendance  if  a  child  resides  two  and  a  half  miles  or  more  by  the 
nearest  route  of  travel  from  the  schoolhouse,  and  is  not  provided  by  the 
county  or  district  with  means  of  transportation.  In  such  cases  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  make  investigation  and  to 
provide  for  the  attendance  of  such  children. 

9.  Poverty  in  certain  cases  may  be  a  legitimate  excuse,  but  all  such 
cases  must  be  reported  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare. 
Co-operation  of  individuals  and  organized  agencies  engaged  in  specialized 
social  work  should  be  invoked  by  the  teacher.  In  this  connection,  school 
officials  are  referred  to  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1919  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  indigent  children  at  school.    This  act  provides  that  the 
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County  Board  of  Education,  under  certain  conditions,  shall  order  aid  to 
be  given  the  family  from  the  incidental  fund,  in  order  that  the  children 
may  attend  school. 

10.  The  completion  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  public  school  of  th<' 
district  in  which  the  child  resides  shall  excuse  the  child  from  attending 
school,  although  said  child  may  not  have  reached  his  fourteenth  birthday. 

DEMANDS  OF  THE  FARM  OR  HOME 

Section  2a  of  the  compulsory  school  act  provides  that  "immediate  de- 
mands of  the  farm  or  home"  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  State  shall  constitute  a  legal  excuse  for  temporary  non- 
attendance,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  formulate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Since  the  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  State  are  so 
unlike,  the  State  Board  of  Education  authorizes  the  county  boards  of 
education  to  excuse  temporary  nonattendance  in  any  particular  county 
where  the  agricultural  conditions  are  such  as  to  show  a  reasonable  need 
for  the  services  of  the  children,  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  the  demands  of  the  farm  are  serious 
enough  to  require  the  immediate  services  of  the  child,  and 

2.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  sufficient  assistance  to  meet  these 
demands  is  not  at  hand  and  cannot  be  secured. 

3.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  the  demands  of  the  home,  due  to 
sickness  or  other  causes,  are  such  as  to  call  for  the  immediate  as- 
sistance of  any  child,  and 

4.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  immediate  assistance  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  home  and  cannot  be  secured. 

A  full  report  of  each  and  every  case  coming  under  this  section  must  be 
sent  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  blanks  supplied  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  order  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  determine  to  what  extent  this  section  of  the  law  is  ap- 
pealed to. 

There  is  no  desire  to  work  any  hardship  on  any  community.  The  object 
is  to  secure  attendance  first,  and  not  to  make  the  law  so  stringent  as  to 
work  a  hardship.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  trucking  season  of  the 
year  the  assistance  of  the  older  children  in  many  cases  is  necessary. 
Moreover,  at  certain  times  during  the  cotton-picking  season  the  assistance 
of  the  children  is  necessary-  In  other  sections  of  the  State  agricultural 
demands  may  be  such  as  to  make  the  assistance  of  the  older  children 
necessary.  But  it  hardly  can  be  said  that  the  children  under  ten  years  of 
age  can  be  of  much  assistance,  either  in  the  cases  of  farm  or  domestic 
needs. 

In  such  seasons  of  the  year  it  might  be  wise  to  open  school  earlier  and 
close  about  12  or  1  o'clock,  thus  permitting  the  pupils  to  attend  school 
the  first  half  of  the  day  and  to  aid  their  parents  the  second  half.  This 
has  been  tried  with  success  in  certain  districts  and  only  a  very  few  stu- 
dents are  actually  required  in  the  home  or  in  the  fields  during  the  school 
session. 
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TRUANCY 

Truancy  is  here  defined  to  mean  absence  from  school  on  the  part  of  the 
child  without  the  consent  of  the  parent.  The  school  should  co-operate  in 
every  way  possible  with  the  parent  to  prevent  or  correct  truancy,  and  the 
necessity  for  assuming  this  responsibility  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
parent.  It  is  particularly  important  to  correct  truancy  in  its  early  stages, 
because  if  not  corrected  there,  it  usually  leads  to  serious  forms  of  de- 
linquency. 

Any  child  who  wilfully  absents  himself  from  school  for  at  least  one  day, 
is  guilty  of  truancy,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  explain  this 
law  to  the  pupil  and  parent.  Then  if  the  child  persists  in  wilfully  absent- 
ing himself  from  school,  the  teacher  shall  report  the  same  to  the  at- 
tendance officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  cause  of  his 
truancy  and  to  notify  the  parent  and  the  child  that  for  the  next  offense 
reported  by  the  teacher  the  child  will  be  carried  before  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court,  who  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

OTHER  UNLAWFUL  ABSENCES 

Section  2  of  the  compulsory  attendance  act  provides  that  any  parent  or 
guardian  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, that  is,  if  any  parent  is  the  cause  of  the  child's  nonattendance  by 
keeping  said  child  at  home  or  permitting  the  child  to  be  employed  in  any 
way  contrary  to  section  5  of  this  act,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  the  penalty  is  prescribed  in  section  2. 

All  absences  due  to  the  consent  or  indifference  of  the  parents  shall  be 
considered  unlawful  absences.  Such  absences  shall  not  be  construed  as 
truancy,  but  as  violations  of  section  2  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

Parents  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  health  regulations  of  a  com- 
munity, such  as  compulsory  vaccination,  thereby  causing  their  children 
to  be  excluded  from  the  school,  are  responsible  for  the  nonattendance  of 
their  children  and  come  within  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  law. 

SUSPENSION  FROM  SCHOOL 

Whenever  the  conduct  of  any  pupil  in  school  is  such  as  to  make 
suspension  advisable  or  necessary  the  teacher  shall  report  the  child,  to- 
gether with  the  causes  for  suspension,  to  the  attendance  officer,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  if  the  child's  conduct  is 
such  as  to  be  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  school,  said  attendance 
officer  shall  carry  the  child  before  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  who  has 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

The  teacher  and  parent  should  co-operate  to  save  such  child  to  the 
school,  and  the  teacher  should  use  great  caution  in  handling  such  cases, 
for  suspension  should  always  be  the  last  resort  of  a  teacher.  No  child 
should  be  suspended  unless  it  is  evident  that  the  welfare  of  the  school  is 
endangered  by  his  presence.  Moreover,  teachers  should  not  hesitate  to 
reinstate  a  pupil  if  it  is  at  all  evident  that  the  child  may  be  reclaimed, 
and  a  reinstatement  should  be  allowed  by  the  juvenile  court  as  a  part  of 
the  conditions  of  probation  for  the  child. 
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I) (  TIES  OF  THE  TEACHER 

The  failure  or  success  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  depends  mainly 
upon  the  care  and  the  tact  with  which  it  is  enforced  hy  the  teachers.  They 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  children  and  parents  and  they  may,  by 
firmly  yet  reasonably  insisting  upon  the  positive  compliance  with  the  law 
in  every  detail  and  by  building  up  public  sentiment  in  the  community, 
arouse  a  spirit  of  co-operation  that  will  make  the  operation  of  the  law 
entirely  frictionless  and  harmonious.  It  is  the  teacher  who  has  the  best 
opportunity  to  instruct  the  pupils  and  parents  in  the  value  of  regular  at- 
tendance and  point  out  the  waste  and  decreased  efficiency  resulting  from 
irregular  attendance  upon  the  school. 

Notices  and  blanks  for  reports  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher,  who  should  not  rely  solely  on  them  for  securing  the  attendance 
of  pupils,  but  should  visit  parents  who  may  not  see  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving the  law,  and  should  seek  the  co-operation  of  other  parents  and 
all  social  organizations  of  the  community  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

Records  and  Reports  Authorized  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Every  teacher  or  principal  is  required  to  make  the  reports  called  for 
below,  and  the  County  Superintendent  shall  not  approve  the  final  voucher 
of  any  teacher  or  principal  until  all  reports  have  been  made  according  to 
law. 

1.  Notice  of  Absence— Report  Form  C3 

Every  teacher  should  impress  upon  the  child  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  prompt  excuse  of  his  absence.  Each  child  should  be  instructed  to  bring 
a  written  excuse  from  the  parent  on  the  first  day  of  the  return  to  school 
after  having  been  absent.  Such  a  rule  as  this  will  decrease  materially  the 
number  of  notices  to  be  sent  to  parents  and  will  aid  the  teacher  in  ac- 
counting for  the  absences  from  school. 

2.  Weekly  Report  to  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare — Report 

Form  C5 

On  each  Friday  afternoon  the  teacher  or  principal  in  charge  shall  report 
to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  the  names  and  other  re- 
quired information  of  all  children  of  compulsory  attendance  age  who  were 
absent  during  the  preceding  week  and  for  whom  no  valid  excuses  were 
rendered.  Only  one  report  covering  the  entire  school  and  signed  by  the 
principal  will  be  necessary  in  schools  of  two  or  more  teachers. 

3.  School  Record  of  Evidence — Report  Form  C7 

Two  weeks  previous  to  the  close  of  the  school  term  the  teacher  or 
principal  shall  read  and  explain  the  child  labor  law  and  rulings  of  the 
Commission  to  the  pupils.  Opportunity  shall  then  be  given  to  those  ex- 
pecting to  enter  employment  to  make  their  desire  known  to  the  teacher 
or  principal.  Those  wishing  to  enter  employment  will  be  furnished  with 
a  school  record  of  evidence.  The  evidence  secured  upon  this  school  record 
of  evidence  will  be  considered  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
or  authorized  agent  of  the  Commission  in  issuing  a  child  labor  certificate 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
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An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Upon  the  Public  Schools 
of  Children  Between  Certain  Ages  and  to  Regulate  and  Restrict  the 
Employment  of  Children  and  to  Provide  for  the  Enforcement  of  the 
Provisions  of  This  Act  and  of  Chapter  83,  Public  Laws  of  1913,  and 
Chapter  857,  Public  Laws  of  1909. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  having  charge  or  control  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen  years  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  continuously  for  a 
period  equal  to  the  time  which  the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  the 
child  resides  shall  be  in  session.  The  principal,  superintendent,  or  teacher 
who  is  in  charge  of  such  school  shall  have  the  right  to  excuse  the  child  from 
temporary  attendance  on  account  of  sickness  or  distance  of  residence  from 
the  school,  or  other  unavoidable  cause  which  does  not  constitute  truancy  as 
defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  2.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  referred  to  in  section  one  of 
this  act.  violating  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
live  dollars  ($5)  nor  more  than  twenty-live  dollars  ($25),  and  upon  failure 
or  refusal  to  pay  such  fine  the  said  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail. 

Sec.  'la.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  formulate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall  prescribe  what  shall  consti- 
tute truancy,  what  causes  may  constitute  legitimate  excuses  for  temporary 
nonattendance  due  to  physical  or  mental  inability  to  attend,  and  under  what 
circumstances  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for 
nonattendance  due  to  immediate  demands  of  the  farm  or  the  home  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  in  the  several  sections  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  school  officials  to  carry  out  such  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  any  school  official  failing  to  carry  out  such  instructions  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor:  Provided,  that  section  one  of  this  act  shall  not 
be  in  force  in  any  city  or  county  that  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance 
law  now  in  force  than  that  provided  herein;  but  in  any  such  case  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  investigate  the  same  and 
decide  that  any  such  law  now  in  force  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance 
feature  than  that  provided  by  this  act:  Provided,  that  wherever  any  district 
is  without  adequate  building  or  buildings  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this 
act.  the  county  boards  of  education  may  be  allowed  not  more  than  two  years 
from  July  the  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  make  full 
and  ample  provisions  in  every  district. 

Sec  3.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  or  chief  school 
attendance  officer  or  truant  officer  provided  for  by  law  shall  investigate  and 
prosecute  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  such 
rules  of  procedure  and  furnish  such  blanks  for  teachers  and  other  school. 
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officials  as  may  be  necessary  for  reporting  each  case  ot  truancy  or  lack  of 
attendance  to  the  chief  attendance  officer  referred  to  in  section  three  hereof. 
Such  rules  shall  provide,  among  olhcr  things,  for  a  notification  in  writing  to 
the  person  responsible  for  the  nonatlendance  of  any  child,  dial  I  lie  case  is 
to  be  reported  to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county  unless  (he  law  is 
immediately  complied  with.  County  hoards  of  education  and  governing 
bodies  of  city  schools  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  town  or  district  attend- 
ance officers  when  deemed  by  them  necessary,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  three,  and  four  of  this  act,  and  rules  and 
instructions  which  may  be  promulgated  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  But  in  every  case  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  prosecute 
for  nonattendance  the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  chief  attendance  officer 
of  the  county  for  further  action :  Provided,  that  in  towns  or  cities  having 
special  attendance  officers  paid  out  of  town  or  city  funds  said  officers  shall 
have  full  authority  to  prosecute  for  violations  of  this  act. 

Sec  5.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  or  per- 
mitted to  work,  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  any  mill,  factory,  cannery, 
workshop,  manufacturing  establishment,  laundry,  bakery,  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, office,  hotel,  restaurant,  barber  shop,  bootblack  stand,  public  stable, 
garage,  place  of  amusement,  brickyard,  lumber  yard,  or  any  messenger  or 
delivery  service,  except  in  cases  and  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mission hereinafter  created :  Provided,  the  employments  in  this  section 
enumerated  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  bona  fide  boys'  and  girls'  can- 
ning clubs  recognized  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  this  State ;  and  such 
canning  clubs  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  boards  of  education  of  each 
county  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  cause  this  act  to  be  published  in 
full  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county  if  there  be  one,  and  if  there 
be  none,  then  in  circular  form,  and  distributed  over  the  county  at  least  four 
weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schools  after  the  first  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Sec.  6.  Provided,  that  no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  he  cm- 
ployed  or  permitted  to  work  at  night  in  any  of  the  places  or  occupations 
referred  to  in  section  5  of  this  act,  between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m., 
and  no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  cr  permitted  to 
ivork  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  any  quarry  or  mine. 

Sec.  7.  On  and  after  March  1,  1922,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
and  other  authorized  agents  of  the  Commission  shall  require  a  school  rec.rd 
of  evidence  for  any  child  under  16  years  of  age  who  makes  application  to 
engage  in  employment  in  any  of  the  occupations  mentioned  in  sections  5  and  6 
before  issuing  either  an  Employment  Certificate  or  Age  Certificate.  The 
school  record  to  be  prepared  by  school  official  or  teacher  in  accordance  with 
the  approved  code  for  children  and  the  accredited  record  st/stcm  for  schools 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  at  the  extra  session  in  1920 
and  the  regular  session  in  1921  enacted  laws  that  vitally  affect  the  high 
schools  of  the  State.  High  schools  are  now  recognized  as  a  vital, 
integral,  organic  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  legislation 
affecting  high  schools  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  salaries  of  high  school  teachers  will  be  provided  as  the  salaries 
of  all  other  public  school  teachers,  the  State  schedule  furnishing  the 
basis  for  these  salaries.  (See  "An  Act  to  Provide  Revenue  for  the 
Public  Schools  for  Six  Months  for  Teacher  Training  and  Administra- 
tion.") 

2.  In  a  great  many  districts  high  school  work  has  been  retarded 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities.  The  high  school  will  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  legislation  providing  for  a  special  building  fund. 
(See  "An  Act  to  Provide  a  Special  Building  Fund  to  be  Loaned  to 
County  Boards  of  Education  to  Aid  in  Erecting  School  Houses.") 

3.  The  high  school  is  affected  by  the  law  relating  to  vocational  edu- 
cation. For  the  provision  of  this  act  see  section  5394  of  the  School  haw- 
entitled,  "Amended  Sections  of  the  Law  Relating  to  Vocational  Educa- 
tion." 

4.  The  most  significant  legislation  with  reference  to  high  schools 
is  section  13  of  the  "Act  to  Provide  Revenue  for  the  Public  Schools 
for  Six  Months."    The  section  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  13.  There  shall  be  appropriated  annually  from  the  State  Public 
School  Fund  the  sum  of  $224,000  for  the  encouragement  of  vocational 
education,  and  for  the  building  of  standard  high  schools  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  providing  teacher  training  courses  in  public  high  schools. 
So  much  of  this  amount  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  used  by  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  meet  the  Federal  appropriation  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  vocational  education  and 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  injured  in  industries  or  otherwise.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  spend  the  remainder  in 
aiding  the  establishment  in  rural  districts  of  consolidated  schools  con- 
taining high  schools.  The  preference  shall  be  given  first  to  those  having 
no  standard  high  school,  and  second  to  those  counties  having  no  standard 
high  school  in  the  rural  districts:  Provided,  that'  no  part  of  this  fund  shall 
be  used  in  any  school  unit  containing  less  than  five  teachers,  nor  in  dis- 
tricts having  a  special  local  tax  rate  voted  by  the  people  less  than  the 
average  rate  voted  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  State  and  county  school 
tax  for  the  six  months  school  term,  nor  in  any  district  containing  a  town 
of  more  than  1,500  inhabitants,  unless  the  number  of  children  living  in 
the  rural  district  attending  school  shall  exceed  the  number  attending  from 
within  the  incorporated  limits  of  said  town." 

It  is  estimated  that  relatively  $100,000  of  this  fund  will  be  available 
for  high  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  apply  this  fund  as  stated  in  the  law  for  the  establishment 
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and  maintenance  of  standard  high  schools  in  the  counties  that  have 
no  standard  schools  at  the  present  time.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of 
the  State  department  to  use  this  money  in  sufficiently  large  amounts 
to  make  it  really  effective  in  securing  a  high  grade  of  institutions 
and  therefore  of  instruction  rather  than  to  spend  it  in  small  amounts 
upon  a  larger  number  of  schools. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  conditions  upon  which  this  fund 
of  $224,000  will  be  administered,  so  much  of  it  as  will  be  devoted  to 
high  schools. 

1.  The  school  unit  must  have  at  least  five  teachers.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  will  require  a  school  employing  seven  or  more  teachers  and 
having  an  enrollment  of  not  fewer  than  250  pupils. 

2.  The  school  district  must  have  a  special  tax  rate  approximately 
thirty  cents  (.30)  as  that  is  about  the  average  rate  voted  in  the  State. 

3.  Appropriations  will  be  made  only  to  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts or  in  towns  of  not  more  than  1,500  inhabitants,  unless  the  num- 
ber of  children  living  in  the  rural  district  attending  schools  shall  exceed 
the  number  attending  within  incorporated  limits  of  any  town. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  appropriations  from  this  fund  it  will  be  neces- 
sary in  most  cases  for  small  schools  to  be  consolidated  in  order  to  create 
a  school  unit  of  sufficient  size. 


State  High  School  Supervisor. 


STANDARDIZATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  High 
School  Inspector  have  worked  out  the  following  plans  providing  for 
high  school  instruction  under  North  Carolina's  New  Six  Months  School 
Law.  Both  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  are  requested  to 
study  these  plans  with  reference  to  their  application  to  their  respective 
schools. 

High  School  Instruction  in  Non-Standard  Schools 

1.  No  school  shall  be  recognized  as  competent  to  sustain  a  high  school 
department,  unless  it  is  maintained  for  at  least  eight  months. 

2.  There  must  be  at  least  twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  grades  above  the  seventh,  or  elementary  school,  for  a  school  to  be 
recognized  as  a  high  school. 

3.  There  must  be  at  least  five  teachers  in  the  school  unit,  at  least 
one  of  whom  must  devote  his  whole  time  to  distinctively  high  school 
work. 

4.  A  holder  of  a  High  School  Teachers'  Certificate  of  Class  A  may 
be  principal  of  a  non-standard  high  school. 

5.  A  school  may  employ  two  high  school  teachers  if  there  are  thirty 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  school. 

6.  A  third  high  school  teacher  will  be  allowed  when  the  number  of 
high  school  pupils  in  daily  attendance  for  the  year  is  4  5  or  more;  pro- 
vided the  number  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  year  high  school  course  is 
sufficient  to  justify  it,  and  the  building  and  equipment  are  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  such  school. 

An  additional  high  school  teacher  will  be  allowed  for  each  additional 
2  5  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Courses  of  Study 

Suggestions  will  be  made  with  reference  to  courses  of  study.  Possible 
courses  will  be  indicated,  but  there  will  be  no  prescribed  curriculum  for 
all  high  schools  to  follow,  except  with  reference  to  the  minimum  number 
of  subjects  required  in  all  high  schools.  As  indicated  in  this  course 
of  study,  a  few  subjects  will  be  required  for  graduation  from  all  high 
schools,  but  electives  are  provided  for.  and  with  such  an  arrangement  it 
will  be  practicable  to  arrange  the  course  in  a  given  school  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  high  school  text-book  law  was  passed  March  4,  1919.  This  law 
provides  that  text-books  adopted  as  provided  in  the  law  shall  be  used  in 
all  the  high  schools  in  a  given  county.  Attention  is  called  to  this  law 
and  it  will  be  illegal  to  use  any  text-books  in  a  high  school,  except  the 
books  adopted  by  a  county  from  the  State-adopted  list.  Superintendents 
and  principals  should  adhere  strictly  to  this  text-book  law.  (For  copy 
of  the  law  see  High  School  Leaflet  No.  17,  March,  1919.) 
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The  School  Building 

A  complete  plant  for  a  Consolidated  School,  besides  the  regular  class- 
rooms, should  contain: 

1.  An  auditorium  with  movable  seats  so  that  it  can  also  be  used  as  a 

gymnasium.     The  minimum  size  being  40x60  feet. 

2.  A  room  for  nature  study,  biology  and  agriculture  to  be  known  as  a 

General  Science  Room. 

3.  A  room  for  domestic  science  and  sewing  to  be  known  as  a  Home 

Economics  Room. 

4.  A  room  where  skill  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  can  be  given, 

repair  work  done,  etc.,  to  be  known  as  a  Shop  Work  Room. 

5.  A  Library  Room  with  reading  table  on  which  books  can  be  placed. 

6.  A  teachers'  rest  room  which  may  be  used  also  as  a  Medical  Inspection 

Room. 

7.  A  Principal's  Office. 

Inspection 

All  high  schools  will  be  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  this  matter  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  one  of  sympathetic 
co-operation,  stimulation,  and  suggestion. 

The  colleges  of  the  State  are  co-operating  in  inspecting  the  high  schools 
in  the  State.  The  professors  of  education  are  inspecting  schools  in  the 
various  counties.  The  professors  of  education  in  the  following  institu- 
tions are  assisting  in  this  work  of  inspection: 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C. 
Guilford  College,  Guilford,  N.  C. 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Elon  College,  Elon,  N.  C. 

Lenoir  College,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Records  and  Reports 

All  public  high  schools  are  required  to  keep  complete  records.  Not 
only  must  a  daily  record  of  the  student  be  kept,  but  a  permanent  record 
of  each  student  should  be  kept  on  file  in  the  principal's  office.  This 
permanent  record  is  needed  in  order  that  desired  information  may  be 
available  at  any  time.  There  are  various  systems  of  permanent  records, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  used.  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  provide 
a  filing  case  for  daily  records  and  permanent  records. 

The  Preliminary  Report  and  the  Principal's  Annual  Report  should  be 
submitted  promptly  when  requested  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 
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Library 


The  high  school  library  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  equipment. 
The  requirements  for  the  lowest  standard  school  is  300  books.  The 
books  should  be  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  All  reference  books  and  periodicals  suggested  (See  Bulletin  33, 
High  School  Library),  except  Encyclopedia,  which  should  be  purchased 
as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Fifty  volumes  of  standard  fiction. 

3.  Fifty  volumes  of  standard  literature,  in  the  form  of  Essays, 
Orations,  Addresses,  Short  Stories,  and  Dramas. 

4.  At  least  ten  of  the  books  suggested  on  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics. 

5.  Seventy-five  volumes  of  History  and  Biography. 

6.  Twenty-five  books  on  Geography  and  Travel. 

7.  Good  editions  of  at  least  twenty-five  of  the  leading  British  and 
American  poets. 

In  meeting  the  requirements  each  of  the  reference  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  counted  as  one  volume  in  the  300  books  required  for  standard 


To  make  the  teaching  effective  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  good 
text-books,  but  also  to  have  good  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  charts, 
lantern  slides,  pictures,  and  specimens. 

The  equipment  necessary  is  indicated  as  follows: 


These  maps  must  be  secured  and  used  in  connection  with  physical, 
general  or  commercial  geography,  general  science,  history  and  literature. 

A.  Physical  Series: 

1.  World  on  Mercator's  Projection.     5.  Europe. 


(Five  of  the  above  are  required,  but  the  entire  series  should  be  provided 
if  possible.) 

B.  Blackboard  Outline  Series: 

Five  under  A  above  are  required,  and  eight  or  more  are  recom- 
mended. 

C.  Political  Series: 

At  least  one  set  of  seven  or  eight  maps,  under  A  above  will  be 
required. 

Also  a  good  map  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  map  of  the  Land  Office, 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  territorial  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States. 

The  map  of  North  Carolina  should  be  studied  and  referred  to  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
students  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 


schools. 


Apparatus 


Maps 


2.  United  States. 

3.  North  America. 

4.  South  America. 


G.  Asia. 

7.  Africa. 

8.  Australia. 
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D.  Historical  Series: 

1.  For  English  History  and  Literature: 

England,  or  the  British  Isles. 

2.  For  Ancient  History  and  Latin: 

Ancient  World,  Roman  Empire,  Ancient  Greece,  Ancient  Italy. 

(This  historical  series  is  recommended,  but  not  required.) 

E.  For  Modern  European  and  American  History: 

1.  A  good  series  of  charts  for  European  History. 

2.  A  good  series  of  charts  for  American  History. 

(These  charts  are  recommended,  but  not  required.) 

These  requirements  with  reference  to  maps  and  charts  become  effective 
September  1,  1923. 

Tlie  Classification  of  High  Schools 

There  are  two  groups  of  standard  high  schools  in  North  Carolina. 
Group  I — Class  A  and  Class  B,  and  Group  II — Class  A  and  Class  B. 
Group  II — Class  B  is  the  lowest  standard  or  accredited  school.  The 
standards  for  these  groups  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

Group  I — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  ISO  days,  exclusive  of  holi- 

days. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — four  teachers  of  academic  subjects  and 

two  teachers  of  vocational  subjects — a  total  of  six  teachers. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  500  volumes. 

Group  I — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  18  0  days,  exclusive  of  holi- 

days. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — four  whole  time  teachers,  one  of  whom 

may  be  a  teacher  of  vocational  subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  5  00  volumes. 

Group  II — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holi- 

days. 
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3.  Four  whole  time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  teacher  of 

vocational  subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 

Group  TI — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holi- 

days. 

3.  Three  whole  time  teachers,  holding  proper  certificates. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  science — at  least  two 

sciences. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  3  00  volumes. 

8.  At  least  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  schools  below  those  of  standard  grade  should  be  classified.  The 
work  in  a  school  should  be  so  organized  that  it  can  be  definitely  estimated 
just  what  amount  of  credit  a  pupil  is  entitled  to  for  the  work  he  has 
completed.  There  are  three  classes  of  schools  below  those  of  standard 
grade.  These  constitute  what  will  be  known  as  Group  III  schools, 
Classes  A,  B,  and  C. 

Group  III — Class  A. 

This  is  a  three-teacher,  non-standard  high  school. 

A  high  school  may  have  three  whole-time  teachers,  offer  four  years  of 
work,  and  have  a  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  but  not  be  rated  as  a  stand- 
ard school  because  certain  requirements  have  not  been  met.  Such  a 
school  is  called  a  three-teacher,  non-standard  school.  In  such  a  school 
every  effort  should  be  put  forth,  of  course,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  standard  or  accredited  school. 

The  principal  of  a  school  of  this  class  must  hold  at  least  the  High 
School  Teachers'  Certificate,  Class  A,  and  may  receive  a  salary  of  $1,8  00, 
on  a  basis  of  a  nine  months'  term. 

Group  III — Class  B.     A  Certified  School. 

By  Certified  School  is  meant  the  following: 

1.  Three  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.  That  is, 
the  work  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades,  or  first,  second, 
and  third  years  of  high  school. 

2.  A  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Recitation  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  in  length. 

4.  Two  whole-time  teachers,  holding  proper  certificates. 

5.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  General  Science. 
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6.  A  library  of  not  less  than  200  volumes. 

7.  Twelve  units  of  work  completed. 

8.  An  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty  pupils. 

The  principal  of  a  Certified  School  must  hold  at  least  the  High  School 
Teachers'  Certificate,  Class  A,  and  may  receive  a  salary  of  $1,600  on  a 
basis  of  a  nine  months'  term. 

Group  III — Class  C.    A  Recognized  School. 

A  Recognized  School  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Two  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.    That  is.  the 

work  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  or  first  and  second  years 
of  high  school. 

2.  A  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Recitation  periods  forty-five  minutes  in  length. 

4.  One  whole-time  teacher  holding  proper  certificate. 

5.  Eight  units  of  work  completed. 

6.  Library  of  100  volumes. 

7.  Twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  principal  of  a  Recognized  School  must  hold  at  least  the  High  School 
Teachers'  Certificate,  Class  A,  and  may  receive  a  salary  of  $1,50  0  on  a 
basis  of  a  nine  months'  term. 

High  school  work  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  it  can  be  provided 
for  in  a  somewhat  adequate  manner.  No  school  will  be  recognized  as  a 
high  school  unless  there  is  one  teacher  giving  whole  time  to  high  school 
instruction.  High  school  work  should  not  be  attempted  in  a  school  where 
an  elementary  teacher,  who  should  be  giving  her  whole  time  to  the  ele- 
mentary school,  employs  a  part  of  her  time  in  giving  high  school  instruc- 
tion. 

Such  classification  of  schools  as  is  herein  indicated,  namely,  Standard, 
Certified,  and  Recognized,  will  enable  pupils  to  enter  Teacher  Training 
Institutions,  County  Summer  Schools,  and  other  high  schools,  and  know 
exactly  what  credit  they  should  receive.  Such  classification  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  better  results  than  could  possibly  be  secured  without  such 
classification  and  without  such  organization  as  will  be  possible  under  the 
suggested  arrangement.  County  Superintendents  and  High  School  Prin- 
cipals are  urged  to  organize  their  schools  on  this  basis. 

A  High  School  Unit 

A  school  unit  not  qualifying  as  a  city  school,  but  maintaining  a  standard 
high  school,  may  be  designated  as  a  high  school  unit;  that  is,  a  system 
containing  both  Elementary  and  High  School  departments,  and  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  should  be  the  administrative  officer  of  the 
entire  school  unit. 

Three  teachers  may  be  employed  in  the  High  School  Department  for 
the  first  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance:  Provided,  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  is  to  be  maintained.  One  additional  high  school 
teacher  may  be  employed  for  every  additional  twenty-five  pupils  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance. 
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In  providing  for  high  school  instruction  in  the  future  it  will  not  be  wise 
for  superintendents  to  plan  for  two  high  schools  in  the  same  township  or 
two  high  schools  within  about  five  miles  of  each  other,  unless  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  is  great  enough  to  justify  a  standard  high  school  of  the 
highest  class  in  each.  The  cost  of  multiplying  small  high  schools  located 
close  together  is  too  great.  Superintendents  can  transfer  high  school 
pupils  from  schools,  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  and  more,  reduce  the 
cost  of  running  the  school,  and  provide  better  high  school  instruction. 
While  this  does  not  apply  to  counties  not  drawing  from  the  Equalizing 
Fund,  but  only  to  those  expecting  aid  from  the  State,  it  would  be  wise  for 
all  counties  to  follow  this  rule  at  this  time  when  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  building  rural  high  schools.  If  the  counties  persist  in  locating  small 
high  schools  close  together  with  high-salaried  principals,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  State  to  estimate  the  number  of  teachers  required  to  give 
proper  high  school  instruction  to  all  high  school  pupils  of  a  township  or 
of  a  given  area  and  allow  salaries  from  the  Equalizing  Fund  for  only  one 
principal  and  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  based  on  the  number  of 
high  school  pupils  enrolled.  This  will  not  affect  many  counties  at  present 
but  it  will  be  a  guide  to  county  superintendents  in  building  high  schools 
for  the  future. 

Amount  of  Work  Required 

Fifteen  units  of  standard  work  are  required  for  graduation  from  a 
standard  high  school. 

Four  full-time  subjects,  five  recitations  per  week,  constitute  the  amount 
of  work  which  a  student  should  normally  carry.  However,  it  is  possible 
for  students  to  carry  five  subjects,  five  recitations  per  week,  if  the  course 
of  study  is  properly  administered. 

A  unit  is  the  credit  allowed  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course 
pursued  for  thirty-two  weeks  or  more,  with  five  recitations  per  week,  each 
recitation  period  being  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  If  the  term  is  thirty- 
six  weeks,  the  recitation  period  may  be  forty  minutes  in  length.  A 
UNIT  OF  WORK  IS  120  CLOCK  HOURS. 

There  should  be  not  less  than  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  practice 
per  week  for  sciences  requiring  laboratory  work. 

Required  Subjects 

There  are  some  subjects  so  fundamental  that  they  should  be  required 
of  all  students.  Occasionally  a  student  will  be  found  who  lacks  ability  to 
carry  successfully  any  given  high  school  subject,  but  the  majority  of  all 
students  will  be  able  to  do  satisfactorily  the  work  required  in  connection 
with  a  few  prescribed  subjects. 

The  following  units  are  required  for  graduation  from  a  standard  school: 

Units 


English   4 

Mathematics   2 

Science   1 

History   2 

Foreign  Language   2 
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Elective  Subjects 

Just  as  many  elective  subjects  as  possible  should  be  offered,  but  students 
should  select  electives  wisely,  in  order  to  prevent  smattering. 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  two  units  of  foreign  language  work  are 
required.  These  units  may  be  offered  in  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish. 
Four  years  of  a  foreign  language  should  be  offered,  but  not  required. 
This  will  not  meet  college  entrance  requirements,  and  students  desiring 
such  credit  should  be  advised  to  take  perhaps  four  years  of  Latin  and  at 
least  two  years  of  modern  language. 

The  two  units  of  mathematics  should  include  algebra  and  plane 
geometry.  Students  who  wish  to  complete  college  entrance  requirements 
should  take  at  least  two  years  of  algebra  .and  one  year  of  plane  geometry. 


College  Entrance  Requirements 

The  colleges  in  the  State  differ  somewhat  with  regard  to  credits  or 
units  required  for  entrance  to  college.  The  colleges  have  agreed,  however, 
to  grant  the  following  credits  for  work  done  in  high  school  toward  meet- 
ing college  entrance  requirements: 

Units 

English   :__  4 

Social  Science,  including  History  and  Civics   4 

Mathematics   4 

Greek    3 

Latin    4.7 

French    3 

German    3 

Spanish    2 

Botany   .5  or  1 

Chemistry    .5  or  1 

Physics    .5  or  1 

Physiology    .5 

Zoology    .5  or  1 

General  Science   .5  or  1 

Physiography    .5  or  1 

Drawing   1 

Commercial  Geography   .5 

Vocational  Agriculture   2 

Bookkeeping    1 

Commercial  Arithmetic   1 

Stenography    1 

Manual  Training   2 

Home  Economics   2 

Bible   2 

Music    2 

Expression    -5 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  college  credits  that  a  unit  of 
work  is  12  0  clock  hours.  A  subject  may  be  given  an  entrance  credit  of 
one  unit  if  the  course  is  pursued  for  a  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  five  days 
to  the  week,  with  recitation  periods  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  The 
same  credit  may  be  secured  for  a  thirty-six  weeks  term  with  forty-minute 
recitation  periods.  If  a  student  knows  what  college  he  expects  to  enter 
he  should  plan  his  course  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  that 
institution. 


LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


1921-1922 

BY  counties! 


Count//  School  Place  Control  Accredited 

Alamance  Burlington  High  School  Burlington  

Graham  High  School  Graham   1922 

Alleghany  Glade  Valley  High  School  Glade  Valley  Private 

Alexander  Taylorsville  High  School  Taylorsville   1922 

Anson  Wadesboro  High  School  Wadesboro  

Ashe  Jefferson  High  School  Jefferson  Private  1922 

Virginia-Carolina  High  School  Grassy  Creek   1922 

Avery  Altamont  High  School  Crossnore   1922 

Beaufort  Belhaven  High  School  Belhaven  

Pantego  High  School  Pantego   1922 

Washington  High  School  Washington   

Bertie  Aulander  High  School  Aulander  

Windsor  High  School  Windsor   1922 

Bladen  Bladenboro  High  School  Bladenboro    1921 

Buncombe  Asheville  School  Asheville  Private 

Biltmore  High  School  Biltmore   

Bingham  Military  School  Asheville  Private 

City  High  School  Asheville   

Grove  Park  School  Asheville  Private 

Montreat  Normal  School  Montreat  Private 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  Asheville  Private 

St.  Genevieve's  Academv  Asheville  Private 

Burke  Glen  Alpine  High  School  Glen  Alpine   1922 

Morganton  High  School  Morganton  

Rutherford  College  Rutherford  Private  1921 

Cabarrus  Concord  High  School  Concord  

Mont  Amoena  Seminary  Mt.  Pleasant  Private 

Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute  Mt.  Pleasant  Private 

Caldwell  Davenport  College — Prep.  Dept  Lenoir  Private 

Lenoir  High  School  Lenoir  

Carteret  Morehead  Citv  High  School  Morehead  City   1922 

Catawba  Catawba  Academy  Newton  Private 

Catawba  County  Farm-Life  School___Newton,  R.  F.  D  

Concordia  College  Conover  Private 

NeAvton  High  School  Newton   1922 

Chatham  Bonlee  High  School  Bonlee   1922 

Siler  Citv  High  School  Siler  City  

Cherokee  Andrews  High  School  Andrews  

Chowan  Edenton  High  School  Edenton  

Cleveland  Boiling  Springs  High  School  Boiling  Springs  Private 

Kings  Mountain  High  School  Kings  Mountain    

Piedmont  High  School  Lawndale  

Shelby  High  School  Shelby  

Columbus  Chadbourn  High  School  Chadbourn  

Whiteville  High  School  White ville  

Craven  Craven  County  Farm-Life  School  Vanceboro  

Dover  High  School  Dover   192- 

New  Bern  High  School  New  Bern  

Cumberland—.Favetteville  High  School  Fayetteville  

Currituck  Poplar  Branch  High  School  Poplar  Branch   19-1 

Dare  Manteo  High  School  Manteo   192- 

Davidson  Churchland  High  School  Linwood,  R.  1  

Lexington  High  School  Lexington  

Thomasville  High  School  Thomasville  

Davie  Mocksville  High  School  Mocksville   19-- 

Duplin  Teaclieys  High  School  Teacheys  

Wallace  High  School  Wallace   19-1 

Warsaw  High  School  Warsaw   19-- 

Durham   Durham  High  School  Durham  

East  Durham  High  School  East  Durham  

Lowe's  Grove  High  Schoc  '  Durham,  R.  3   192'- 

West  Durham  High  Schorl  West  Durham  

Edgecombe  Rocky  Mount  High  School  Rocky  Mount  

Tarboro  High  School  Tarboro  

Forsyth  Clemmons  High  School  Clemmons   19-2 

Kernersville  High  School  Kernersville   19-- 

Salem  Academv  Winston-Salem  

Winston-Salem  High  School  Winston-Salem  
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Standardization  and  Classification  of 


County 

1922 


School 

Place 

Control 

.Bunn  High  School 

.Bunn 

Franklinton  High  School 

.Franklinton 

Louisburg  High  School 

Louisburg 

.Belmont  High  School 

Belmont 

Bessemer  Citv  High  School 

Bessemer  City 

Cherrvville  High  School 

Cherryville 

Dallas  High  School 

Dallas 

Mount  Holly  High  School 

Mount  Hollv 

Gastonia  High  School 

Gastonia 

Gaston  Belmont  High  School  Belmont   1922 


Granville  Oxford  College — Prep.  Dept  Oxford  Private  1922 

Oxford  High  School  Oxford  

Oreedmoor  High  School  Creedmoor   1922 

Guilford  Greensboro  High  School  Greensboro  

High  Point  High  School  High  Point  

Jamestown  High  School  Jamestown  

Oak  Ridge  Institute  Oak  Ridge  Private 

Pleasant  Garden  High  School  Pleasant  Garden  

Pomona  High  School  Greensboro   1922 

Halifax  Enfield  High  School  Enfield  

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School  Roanoke  Rapids  

Scotland  Neck  High  School  Scotland  Neck  

Weldon  High  School  Weldon  

Harnett  Buies  Creek  High  School  Ruies  Creek  Private 

Dunn  High  School  Dunn   1922 

Lillington  High  School  Lillington   1921 

Havwood  Canton  High  School  Canton  

Haywood  Institute  Clyde  Private  1921 

Snyder  School  for  Boys  Lake  Junaluska  Private 

Waynesville  High  School  Waynesville  

Henderson  Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys  Hendersonville  Private 

Fassifern  School  Hendersonville  Private 

Fruitland  Institute  Hendersonville,  R.  F.  D._. Private 

Hendersonville  High  School  Hendersonville   

Hertford  Ahoskie  High  School  Ahoskie    1921 

Hoke  Raeford  High  School  Raeford  

Iredell  Iredell  County  Farm-Life  School  Harmony   

Mooresville  High  School  Mooresville   

Statesville  High  School  Statesville   

Jackson  Cullowhee  Normal  School  Cullowhee   

Sylva  High  School  Sylva   1922 

Johnston  Benson  High  School  Benson   1922 

Clayton  High  School  Clayton   

Selma  High  School  Selma  

Smithfield  High  School  Smithfield   

Lee  Jonesboro  High  School  Jonesboro  

Sanford  High  School  Sanford  

Lenoir  Kinston  High  School  Kinston  

Lincoln  Lincolnton  High  School  Lincolnton  

Macon  Franklin  High  School  Franklin   1921 

Madison  Mars  Hill  College  Mars  Hill  Private 

Martin  Williamston  High  School  Williamston   

McDowell  Marion  High  School  Marion   

Old  Fort  High  School  Old  Fort   1922 

Mecklenburg_-Charlotte  High  School  Charlotte  

Cornelius  High  School  Cornelius   1922 

Davidson  High  School  Davidson   1922 

Fitting  School  (Queen's  College)  Charlotte  Private  1922 

Huntersville  High  School  Huntersville  

Montgomerv  Mount  Gilead  High  School  Mount  Gilead    1922 

Troy  High  School  Troy   1921 

Moore  Carthage  High  School  Carthage  

Jackson  Springs  High  School  Jackson  Springs   1922 

Sand  Hill  Farm-Life  School  Vass  

Nash  .'-"ed  Oak  High  School  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2  

New  Hanover- Wilmington  High  School  Wilmington  

Northampton.. T{ich  Square  High  School  Rich  Square  

Seaboard  High  School  Seaboard    1922 

Onslow  Jacksonville  High  School  Jacksonville   1922 

Richlands  High  School  Richlands    1922 

Orange  Chapel  Hill  High  School  Chapel  Hill  

Pamlico  Stonewall  High  School  Stonewall   1922 

Pasquotank-— Elizabeth  City  High  School  Elizabeth  City  

Pender  Burgaw  High  School  Burgaw  

Person  "ioxboro  High  School  Roxboro  

Pitt  Ayden  High  School  Ayden  

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Greenville  

Farmville  High  School  Farmville  

Greenville  High  School  Greenville  

Grifton  High  School  1  Grifton   1921 

Polk  Stearns  High  School  Columbus  

Randolph  Asheboro  High  School  Asheboro  


Public  Hioh  Schools  in  Xoktii  Carolina 
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County  School  Place  <  »nt ro>  Accreditt 

Richmond  Hamlet  High  School  Hamlet  

Rockingham  High  School  Rockingham  "  ~ 

Robeson  Lumberton  High  School  Lumberton  

Philadelphus  High  School  Red  Springs   192° 

Rowland  High  School  Rowland  

St.  Pauls  High  School  St.  Pauls  ~_ 

Rockingham  Leaksville  High  School  Leaksville  ZZZ 

Madison  High  School  Madison   1922 

Reidsville  High  School  Reidsville  

Rowan  Rowan  County  Farm-Life  School  China  Grove   ~~~~~~ 

Salisbury  High  School  Salisbury  ~ 

Spencer  High  School  Spencer  ~_  ~_~ 

Rutherford  Forest  City  High  School  Forest  City  ~~~ 

Round  Hill  High  School  Union  Mills  Private 

Rutherford  High  School  Rutherfordton  

Westminster  School  Rutherfordton  Private 

Sampson  Clinton  High  School  Clinton  

Pineland  School  for  Girls  Salemburg  Private 

Koseboro  High  School  Roseboro   1922 

Salemburg  High  School  Salemburg  .  ~  1921 

Scotland  Laurinburg  High  School  Laurinburg  

Stanly  Albemarle  High  School  Albemarle  ~ 

Badin  High  School  Badin  _~_  

Mitchell  Home  School  Misenheimer  Private    3  922 

Stokes  King  High  School  King    1P22 

Walnut  Cove  High  School  Walnut  Cove   1922 

Surry  Mount  Airy  High  School  Mount  Airy  

Swain  Almond  High  School  Almond   1922 

Bryson  City  High  School  Bryson  City  

Transylvania-. Brevard  Institute  Brevard  Private 

Union  Monroe  High  School  Monroe  

Wingate  High  School  Wingate  Private 

Vance  Henderson  High  School  Henderson  

Vance  County  Farm-Life  School  Middleburg  

Wake  Apex  High  School  Apex    1922 

Cary  High  School  Cary  

Fuquay  Springs  High  School  Fuquay  Springs     1922 

Raleigh  High  School  Raleigh    

Wakelon  High  School  Zebulon  .  

Wendell  High  School  Wendell    1922 

Warren  Littleton  High  School  Littleton     1922 

Macon  High  School  Macon    

Norlina  High  School  Norlina    1922 

Warrenton  High  School  Warrenton    

Watauga  Appalachian  Training  School  Boone  

Wayne  Fremont  High  School  Fremont    

Goldsboro  High  School  Goldsboro    

Mount  Olive  High  School  Mount  Olive  

Pikeville  High  School  Pikeville   1922 

Wilkes  Mountain  View  High  School  Hays  Private  1921 

North  Wilkesboro  High  School  North  Wilkesboro  

Wilson  Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson  Private 

Elm  City  High  School  Elm  City  

Stantonsburg  High  School  Stantonsburg   1922 

Wilson  High  School  Wilson  

Yadkin  Boonville  High  School  Boonville   1922 

Yancey  Yancey  Collegiate  Institute  Burnsville  Private  1922 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


LIST  OF  STANDARD  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
1921-1922 

Classifi- 

County                     School                                           Place                          Control  cation 

Cabarrus  Scotia  Seminary  Concord  Private  II,  A 

Cumberland  State  Normal  School  Fayetteville  Public  I,  A 

Durham  National  Training  School  Durham  Private  I,  A 

Edgecombe  Joseph  K.  Brick  School  Bricks  Private  II,  A 

Forsyth  State  Normal  School  Winston-Salem  Public  I,  A 

Franklin  vlbion  Academy  Franklinton  Private  II,  A 

Guilford  1.  &  T.  College,  Prep.  Dept  G-reensboro  Public  I,  A 

Guilford  Bennett  College,  Prep.  Dept  Greensboro  Private  I,  A 

Granville  Mary  Potter  School  Oxford  Private  II,  A 

Mecklenburg  'iddle  University,  Prep.  Dept  Charlotte  Private  II,  B 

Pasquotank  State  Normal  School  Elizabeth  City  Public  I,  A 

Rowan  Livingstone  College,  Prep.  Dept  Salisbury  Private  II.  B 

Vance  Kittrell  College  Kittrell  Private  II,  A 

Vance  .  Henderson  Institute  Henderson  Private  II,  A 

Wake  St.  Augustine  School  Raleigh  Private  I,  B 

Wake  Shaw  University,  Prep.  Dept  Raleigh  Private  II,  A 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


PUBLIC 

Group  I — Class  A 

School  Place  County 

Asheville  High  School  Asheville  Buncombe 

Burlington  High  School  Burlington  Alamance 

Ohapel  Hill  High  School  Chapel  Hill  Orange 

Charlotte  High  School  Charlotte  Mecklenburg 

Concord  High  School  Concord  Cabarrus 

Durham  High  School  Durham  Durham 

Elizabeth  City  High  School  Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

Fayetteville  High  School  Fayetteville  Cumberland 

Gastonia  High  School  Gastonia  Gaston 

Goldsboro  High  School  Goldsboro  » Wayne 

Greensboro  High  School  Greensboro  Guilford 

Greenville  High  School  Greenville  Pitt 

Hendersonville  High  School  Hendersonville  Henderson 

High  Point  High  School  High  Point  Guilford 

Hickory  High  School  Hickory  Catawba 

Kinston  High  School  Kinston  Lenoir 

Lexington  High  School  Lexington  Davidson 

Lumberton  High  School  Lumberton  .  Robeson 

Monroe  High  School  Monroe  Union 

New  Bern  High  School  New  Bern  Craven 

Newton  High  School  Newton  Catawba 

North  Wilkesboro  High  School  North  Wilkesboro  Wilkes 

Oxford   High  School  Oxford  Granville 

Raleigh  High  School  Raleigh  Wake 

Reidsville  High  School  Reidsville  Rockingham 

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School  Roanoke  Rapids  Halifax 

Rocky  Mount  High  School  Rocky  Mount  Edgecombe 

Rockingham  High  School  Rockingham  Richmond 

Salisbury  High  School  Salisbury  Rowan 

Sanford'High  School  Sanford  Lee 

Shelby  High  School  Shelby  Cleveland 

Smith  field  High  School  Smithfield  Johnston 

Statesville  High  School  Statesville  Iredell 

Tarboro   High   School  Tarboro  Edgecombe 

Wadesboro  High  School  Wadesboro  Anson 

Washington  High  School  Washington  Beaufort 

Wpst  Durham  High  School  West  Durham  Durham 

Wilmington   High   School  Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Wilson  High  School  Wilson  Wilson 

Winston-Salem  High  School  Winston-Salem  Forsyth 


Public  High  Schools  in  North  Carolina 
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Group  I — C  lass  It 

School  Place  County 

Albemarle  High  School  Albemarle   Stanly 

Andrews  High  School  Andrews   --Cherokee 

Asheboro  High  School  Asheboro  Randolph 

Riltmore  High  School  Biltmore   Buncombe 

Canton  High  School  Canton  Haywood 

Ohadbourn  High  School  Chadbonrn   —Columbus 

Churehland  High  School  Linwood   Davidson 

Dunn  High  School  :  Dunn  Harnett 

East  Durham  High  School  East  Durham   Durham 

Edenton  High  School  Edenton   Chowan 

Farmville  High  School  Farmville  Pitt 

Hamlet  High  School  Hamlet  Richmond 

Laurinburg  High  School  Laurinburg  Scotland 

Lenoir  High  School  Lenoir  Caldwell 

Louisburg  High  School  Louisburg   Franklin 

Marion  High  School  Marion   McDowell 

Mooresville  High  School  Mooresville   _.  Iredell 

Morganton  High  School  Morganton   Burke 

Mount  Airy  High  School  Mount  Airy  Surry 

Mount  Olive  High  School  Mount  Olive  Wayne 

Scotland  Neck  High  School  Scotland  Neck   Halifax 

Smithfield  High  School  Smithfield  Johnston 

Spencer  High  School  Spencer  Rowan 

Thomasville  High  School  Thomasville    Davidson 


Group  II — (  lass  A 

School  Place  County 

Apex  High  School  Apex  Wake 

Ahoskie   High   School  Ahoskie  Hertford 

Aulander  High  School  Aulander  Bertie 

Belhaven  High  School  Belhaven  Beaufort 

Bessemer  City  High  School  Bessemer  City  Gaston 

Benson  High  School  Benson  Johnston 

Bladenboro  High  School  Bladenboro  Bladen 

Bonlee  High  School  Bonlee  Chatham 

Cary  High  School  Gary  Wake 

Catawba  County  Farm-Life  School  Newton  Catawba 

Cherryville  High  School  Cherryville  Gaston' 

Clayton  High  School  Clayton   Johnston 

Clinton  High  School  Clinton   Sampson 

Cornelius  High  School  Cornelius   Mecklenbure: 

Craven  County  Farm- Life  School  Vanceboro  Craven  ° 

Dallas  High  School  Dallas  Gaston 

Dover  High  School  Dover  Craven 

Elm  City  High  School  Elm  City  .  Wilson 

Fremont  High  School  Fremont  Wayne 

Forest  City  High  School  Forest  City  Rutherford 

Graham  High  School  Graham  Alamance 

Grifton  High  School  Grifton  Pitt 

Henderson  High  School  Henderson  Vance 

Huntersville  High  School  Huntersville  Mecklenbure 

Iredell  County  Farm-Life  School  Harmony  Iredell 

Jackson  Springs  High  School  Jackson  Springs  Moore 

Jacksonville  High  School  Jacksonville  Onslow 

Jamestown  High  School  Jamestown  Guilford 

Kings  Mountain  High  School  Kings  Mountain  Cleveland 

Leaksville    High    School  L«»ksville  Rockingham 

Lillington  High  School  Lillington   Harnett. 

Littleton  High  School  Littleton  Warren 

Lincolnton  High   School  Lincolnton  Lincoln 

Lowe's  G  rove  High  School  Durham,  R.  2  Durham 

Macon  High  School  _Macon  •  Warren 

Mount  Hollv  High  School  Mount  Hollv  Gaston 

Old  Fort  High  School  Old  Fort  McDowell 

Pleasant  Garden  High  School  Pleasant  Garden  Guilford 

Pomona  High  School  Pomona  Guilford 

Piedmont  High  School  Lawndale   Cleveland 

Raeford  High  School  Raeford  Hoke 

Roxboro  High  School  Roxboro  Person 

Richlands  High  School  Richlands  Onslow 

Red  Oak  Farm-Life  School  Red  Oak  Nash 

Rich  Square  High  School  Rich  Square   Northampton 

Rowan  County  Farm-Life  School  China  Grove  Rowan 

Rutherfordton  High  School  Rutherfo*  dton  Rutherford 

Sandhill  Farm-Life  School  Vass,  R.  1  Moore 
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Standardization  and  Classification  of 


School  Place  County 

Salemburg  High  School  Salemburg  Sampson 

Seaboard  High  School  Seaboard  Northampton 

Selma  High  School  Selma  Johnston 

Stantonsburg  High  School  Stantonsburg  Wilson 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy  Asheville  Buncombe 

St.  Pauls  High  School  St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Teacheys  High  School  Teacheys  .Duplin 

Troy  High  School  Troy  _.  Montgomery 

Taylorsville  High  School  Taylorsville  Alexander 

Vance  County  Farm-Life  School  Middleburg  Vance 

Wakelon  High  School  Zebulon  Wake 

Warsaw  High  School  Warsaw  Duplin 

Wendell  High  School  Wendell  Wake 

Whiteville  High  School  Whiteville  Columbus 


Group  II — Class  B 

School  Place  County 

Almond  High  School  Almond  Swain 

Altamont  High  School  _Crossnore  Avery 

Ayden  High  School  Ayden  Pitt 

Badin  High  School  Badin  Stanly 

Boonville   High   School  Boonville  Yadkin 

Bryson  City  High  School  Bryson  City  Swain 

Bunn  High  School  Bunn  Franklin 

Burgaw  High   School  Burgaw  Pender 

Clemmons  High  School  Clemmons  Forsyth 

Creedmoor  High  School  Creedmoor  Granville 

Carthage  High  School  Carthage  Moore 

Davidson  High  School  Davidson  Mecklenburg 

Enfield  High  School  Enfield  Halifax 

Franklin  High  School  Franklin  Macon 

Franklinton  High  School  Franklinton  Franklin 

Forest  City  High  School  Forest  City  Rutherford 

Fuquay  Springs  High  School  Fuquay  Springs  Wake 

Glen  Alpine  High  School  Glen  Alpine  Burke 

Granite  Falls  High  School  Granite  Falls  Caldwell 

Jonesboro  High  School  Jonesboro  Lee 

Kernersville  High  School  Kernersville  Forsyth 

King  High  School  King  Stokes 

Madison  High  School  Madison  Rockingham 

Manteo  High  School  Manteo  Dare 

Mocksville  High  School  Mocksville  Davie 

Morehead  City  High  School  Morehead  City  Carteret 

Mount  Gilead  High  School  Mount  Gilead  Montgomery 

Norlina  High  School  Norlina  Warren 

Pantego  High  School  Pantego  Beaufort 

Pikeville  High  School  Pikeville  Wayne 

Poplar  Branch  High  School  Poplar  Branch  Currituck 

Roseboro  High  School  Roseboro  Sampson 

Rowland  High  School  Rowland  Robeson 

Siler  City  High  School  Siler  City  Chatham 

Stearns  High  School  Columbus  Polk 

Stonewall  High  School  Stonewall  Pamlico 

Sylva   High   School  Sylva  Jackson 

Virginia-Carolina  High  School  Grassy  Creek  Ashe 

Wallace  High  School  Wallace  Duplin 

Walnut  Cove  High  School  Walnut  Cove  Stokes 

Warrenton  High  School  Warrenton  Warren 

Waynesville  High  School  Waynesville  Haywood 

Weldon  High  School  Weldon  Halifax 

Windsor  High  School  Windsor  Bertie 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE 


Group  I — Class  A 

School 

Buies  Creek  Academy  

Fassifern  School  

Mars  Hill  College,  Prep.  Dep1 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  

Salem  College,  Prep.  Dept  


Place  County 

_Buies  Creek  Harnett 

—  Hendersonville-  _  Henderson 

-Mars  Hill  '  Madison 

lOak  Ridge   Guilford 

-Winston- Salem  Forsyth 


Group  I — (  hiss  li 

School  Place  County 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Prep.  Dept  Wilson   Wilson 

Boiling  Springs  High  School  Boiling  Springs  Cleveland 

Brevard  Institute  Brevard  '.   Transylvan 

Collegiate  Institute  Mount  Pleasant  Cabarrus 

Catawba  College,  Prep.  Dept  Newton  Catawba 

Concordia  College  Conover   Catawba 

Mont  Amoena  Seminary  Mount  Pleasant   Cabarrus 

Oxford  College,  Prep.  Dept  Oxford   Granville 

Pineland  School  for  Girls  Salemburg  Sampson 

Rutherford  College,  Prep.  Dept  Rutherford  College   Burke 

Wingate   School  Wingate   Union 

Yancey   Collegiate  Institute  %  Burnsville  Yancey 

Group  II — Class  A 

School  Place  Courtly 

Asheville  School  Asheville   Buncombe 

Bingham  Military  School  Asheville  Buncombe 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys  Hendersonville  ,  Henderson 

Grove  Park  School  Asheville  Buncombe 

Snyder  Outdoor  School  for  Boys  Lake  Junaluska   Haywood 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy  Asheville  ,  ,  Buncombe 


Group  II — Class  B 

School  Place  Count,} 

Davenport  College,  Prep.  Dept  Lenoir   Caldwell 

Fruitland    Institute  ~  Hendersonville   Henderson 

Glade  Valley  High  School  Glade  Valley   Alleghany 

Haywood  Institute  Clyde   Haywood 

Mountain  View  Institute  Hays   Wilkes 

Mitchell  Home  School  Misenheimer   Stanly 


SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  BY  THE  SOUTHERN 
ASSOCIATION  f  o 

There  are  forty-four  high  schools  in  North  Carolina  which  have  been 
accredited  by  the  Commission  on  accredited  schools  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  Thirteen  of  the 
schools  are  private  and  thirty-one  public.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

Asheville  School,  Asheville — Newton  M.  Anderson. 

Asheville  High  School,  Asheville — W.  L.  Booker. 

Asheville  Normal  School,  Asheville — John  E.  Calfee. 

Bingham  Military  School,  Asheville — Col.  A.  R.  McKee. 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys,  Hendersonville — J.  R.  Sandifer. 

Burlington  High  School,  Burlington — C.  C.  Haworth. 

Chapel  Hill  High  School,  Chapel  Hill — Fred  W.  Morrison. 

Canton  High  School,  Canton — W.  C.  Allen. 

Davenport  Preparatory  School,  Lenoir — C.  L.  Hornaday. 

Durham  High  School,  Durham — E.  D.  Pusey. 

Edenton  High  School,  Edenton — Joe  R.  Mixon. 

Elizabeth  City  High  School,  Elizabeth  City — S.  L.  Sheep. 

Fassifern  School,  Hendersonville — Miss  Kate  Shipp. 

Fayetteville  High  School,  Fayetteville — M.  B.  Andrews. 

Gastonia  High  School,  Gastonia — W.  P.  Grier. 

Greensboro  High  School,  Greensboro — Frederick  Archer. 

Greenville  High  School,  Greenville — J.  H.  Rose. 

Grove  Park  School,  Asheville — T.  A.  Cosgrove. 

Hendersonville  High  School,  Hendersonville — A.  W.  Honeycutt. 

Hickory  High  School,  Hickory— R.  W.  Carver. 

High  Point  High  School,  High  Point — W.  M.  Marr. 

Kinston  High  School,  Kinston — K.  R.  Curtis. 

Laurinburg  High  School,  Laurinburg — S.  W.  Rabb. 

Lenoir  High  School,  Lenoir — W.  S.  Hough. 

Marion  High  School,  Marion — T.  A.  Holton. 

Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill — R.  L.  Moore. 

New  Hanover  High  School,  Wilmington — W.  A.  Graham. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Oak  Ridge— T.  E.  Whitaker. 

Raleigh  High  School,  Raleigh — S.  B.  Underwood. 

Reidsville  High  School,  Reidsville — P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr. 

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School,  Roanoke  Rapids — E.  J.  Coltrane. 

Rockingham  High  School,  Rockingham — L.  J.  Bell. 

Rocky  Mount  High  School,  Rocky  Mount — R.  M.  Wilson. 

Saint  Genevieve's  Academy,  Asheville — Rev.  Mother  Lorin. 

Salem  Academy,  Winston-Salem — Howard  E.  Rondthaler. 

Shelby  High  School,  Shelby — I.  C.  Griffin. 

Smithfield  High  School,  Smithfield — Thomas  H.  Franks. 

Snyder  Outdoor  School  for  Boys,  Lake  Junaluska — C.  E.  Snyder. 

Statesville  High  School,  Statesville — R.  M.  Gray. 

Tarboro  High  School,  Tarboro — L.  M.  Epps. 

Trinity  Park  School,  Durham — F.  S.  Aldridge. 

West  Durham  High  School,  West  Durham — D.  T.  Stutts. 

Wilson  High  School,  Wilson — C.  L.  Coon. 

Winston-Salem  High  School,  Winston-Salem — R.  H.  Latham. 
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